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{In  the  chronological  order  Vol,  VL  is  Jbllowed  in  succession  by  Vols.  XIII,, 
XIV,,  XV.,  and  XVI.;  the  present  Introduction  should  thus  be  read  after 
that  to  Vol.  XVI.) 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Modem  Painiers  were  published  in 
January  and  April  1856;  the  fifth,  and  concluding,  volume  did  not 
appear  till  June  1860.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  delay  are  glanced 
at  by  Ruskin  in  his  Preface  to  the  fifth  volume,  and  they  have  been 
more  fully  described  in  the  Introductions  to  Volumes  XIII.~XVI.  The 
years  which  intervened  were  four  of  the  busiest  in  Ruskin^s  busy  life, 
and  the  tasks  which  occupied  him  seemed  more  important  at  the  moment 
than  the  completion  of  his  book.  He  was  hard  at  work,  then,  on  other 
things;  but  also  he  had  much  to  learn  before  he  could  see  his  way  to 
bring  his  long  argimient  to  a  conclusion.  The  book,  which  began 
as  an  essay  in  defence  of  a  particular  painter,  had  branched  forth  in 
many  directions,  with  something  of  *'the  Dryad^s  waywardness^;  and 
though  firmly  rooted  all  the  while  in  strong  and  definite  principles,  yet 
his  opinions  on  particular  schools  and  masters  were  growing,  now  in 
this  direction,  and  now  in  that,  while  new  subjects  of  inquiry  opened 
oat  on  every  side. 

The  manifold  activities  which  we  have  traced  in  Volumes  XIII.-XVI. 
were  pursued  in  the  busy  world  of  men ;  Ruskin  was  arranging  drawings 
in  the  National  Gallery,  criticising  the  picture  exhibitions,  teaching 
drawing,  and  lecturing  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns.  The  com- 
pletion of  Modem  Painters  required  a  different  kind  of  experience — 

''  The  silence  that  is  in  the  stany  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills/' 

Those  other  lines  from  Wordsworth  which  Ruskin  took  as  his  motto 
in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  and  which  he  reprinted  on  the 
title-page  of  each  succeeding  volume,  were  the  expression  not  only  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  author  undertook  his  task  but  of  a  biographical 
fact.     At  each  stage  in  his  work  Modem  Painters  was  the  result  of  his 
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** having  walked  with  Nature^  and  ^'offered  his  heart  a  daily  sacrifice 
to  Truth.'*^  It  was  in  the  Fairies^  Hollow  at  Chamouni  or  among  the 
shade  of  the  Unterwalden  pine;  in  the  solitude  of  the  Scottish  moors; 
in  the  sacred  places  of  Swiss  history ;  or  from  his  study  windows,  open  to 
the  stars  and  clouds,  that  Ruskin  carried  on  the  studies  of  natural  beauty, 
and  conceived  the  imaginative  £eincies  and  piercing  thoughts,  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  clothe  with  literary  art  Foreign  travel,  too,  always 
stimulated  his  powers.  ''  It  is  good  for  me,^  he  wrote  to  his  father  from* 
Turin  (July  19,  1858),  ^*  to  be  on  the  Continent,  as  I  get  a  sensation 
every  now  and  then — ^and  knowledge  always:  in  England  I  can  enjoy 
myself  in  a  quiet  way  as  I  can  in  the  garden  at  home,  but  I  get  no 
strong  feeling  of  any  kind.^  This  Introduction,  therefore,  will  be  niainly 
concerned  with  his  summer  tours  in  1856, 1857,  1868,  and  1859.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Ruskin^s  strenuous  life  that  the  crowning  volume  of 
his  principal  work  should  be  the  fruit  of  holiday  tasks  and  holiday 
thoughts. 

1856 

We  left  Ruskin  in  an  earlier  Introduction  ^  as  he  was  about  to  start 
in  May  1856  for  a  tour  with  his  parents  in  Switzerland.  He  had  been 
through  a  hard  spell  of  winter^s  work  in  finishing  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  Modem  Pahders ;  he  must  have  needed  the  holiday,  and  he 
was  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  it.^  The  diary  shows  him  in  full  activity 
and  enthusiasm.  At  Calais — now  how  much  changed  from  then ! — he 
finds  **for  once  nothing  changed  anywhere:  the  young  leaves  lovely, 
and  the  old  spire  seen  through  them.***  At  Senlis,  the  view  from  the 
cathedral  is  '^  quite  magnificent,  and  the  dear,  crystalline  French  sun- 
light like  Paradise.^    At  Nancy  he  finds  the  town 

''  much  more  beautiiully  placed  than  I  supposed.  The  limestone  hills 
above  it^  with  many  springs  at  their  feet,  rising  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  pretty  steeply  to  the  higher  plains,  and  wild  and  broken  at  the 

1  Vol  XIXI.  p.  xxxi. 

'  The  itinerary  of  this  tour  was  as  follows :  Dover  (May  14),  Calais  (May  15)^ 
by  Lille  to  Amiens  (Hdtel  de  France,  May  17),  by  Creil  to  Senlis  (May  19),  Meauz 

2 [ay  20),  Rheims  (May  21),  Nancy  (May  23),  Strasburg  ^May  24),  BMe  (May  30)^ 
ontreux  (June  4),  Berne  (June  5),  Than  (June  7)>  Interiachen  (June  10),  muter- 
brunnen  (June  24^  Thun  (June  26),  Berne  (July  8),  Fribourg  (July  9),  Vevay 
fjuly  16),  Geneva  (July  21),  St.  Martin  (July  25),  Chamouni  (July  26),  St  Martin 
(August  19),  Geneva  (August  20),  Fribourg  (August  22),  Bulle  (September  3),  Geneva 
(September  4),  St  Laurent  (September  8),  Dijon  (September  10),  Fontainebleau  (Sep- 
tember 12),  raris  (September  13),  Amiens  (September  23),  Arras  (September  24)^ 
Calais  (September  25),  Dover  (September  27)^  Denmark  Hill  (October  1).  Coutte^ 
accompanied  Ruskin  and  his  parents,  meeting  them  at  Calais. 
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tops,  ricblj  clothed  with  the  finest  flowers  of  the  Polygola  Alpina  I 
ever  saw,  mixed  with  columbine  (lilac-coloured),  both  in  full  flower 
on  May  SSrd.  I  walked  with  Couttet  up  the  sloping  path,  and  saw 
the  hills  of  the  Vosges,  far  higher  than  I  expected,  and  looking 
loYcIy,  the  air  exquisitely  delightful,  soft,  and  pure.  Recollect  gene- 
ral principle  of  Furniture  colour,  brought  out  by  my  pretty  little 
bedroom  at  Nancy,  that  a  pale  bluish  green  ground,  with  rose, 
purple,  and  scarlet  flowers  on  it,  and  dark  wood  for  woodwork,  is 
as  pleasant  to  the  eye — soothing  and  rich — as  it  is  possible  to  have 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  little  room,  with  its 
golden  green  of  fresh  leafage  outside,  and  breeze  through  window 
and  fresh  green  within." 

The  travellers  went  by  their  old  road  to  B&le,  and  spent  seven  or 
eight  weeks  in  the  towns  or  on  the  lakes  of  Northern  Switzerland,  in 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  at  Fribourg.  One  of  the  main  objects  which 
Raskin  proposed  to  himself  on  this  tour  was  a  continuation  of  the 
intended  series  of  illustrations  of  Swiss  towns,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.^  The  illustrations  were  to  accompany  a  book  on  Swiss  history, 
and  the  diary  contains  various  memoranda  of  dates  and  events ;  to  which, 
in  after  years,  Ruskin  added  the  comment,  ^^ Things  begun,  unfinished: 
No.  1 — Swiss  Battles.^  The  list  was  destined  to  become  a  long  one ;  for 
Ruskin  was  for  ever  planning  more  schemes  than  even  his  prodigious 
industry  and  unaffirighted  plunges  into  new  subjects  could  possibly 
complete.  "  My  father,''  he  writes  of  this  tour,*  **  begins  to  tire  of  the 
proposed  work  on  Swiss  towns,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  rest  of  Modem 
Painiers  will  ever  be  done.''  Perhaps  he  had  tired  of  the  historical 
project  a  littie  himself;  at  any  rate,  the  snows  of  Chamouni  began 
to  call,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  the  party  moved  to  Vevay,  Greneva, 
St.  Martin,  and  Chamouni.  Arrived  among  the  Aiguilles,  Ruskin  was 
soon  deep  in  his  geological  studies:  ^^at  work  with  pickaxe  and  spade 
before  breakfast,"  we  read  more  than  once  in  the  diary,  **for  an  hour 
and  a  half."  He  paid  another  flying  visit  to  Chamouni  in  1868,  and 
was  tiiere  again  for  a  few  days  in  1859;  but  this,  in  1856,  was  the 
longest  of  the  visits  which  immediately  preceded  the  fifth  volume  of 
Modem  Painters.  He  visited  all  his  favourite  haunts — the  Fairies' 
Hollow  at  Ch&telard,  the  Breven,  and  the  rest;  he  was  very  busy 
with  his  sketch-book,  and  noted,  as  well  as  drew,  the  movements  of 
the  clouds  among  the  mountains.     At  Chamouni  Ruskin  met  his  friend 

'  Vol.  V.  p.  xxxii. 

•  Pr€Bterita,  ii.  eh.  i.  §  11. 
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Layard,^  and  heard  from  him,  no  doubt,  the  story  of  his  researches 
among  the  decaying  frescoes  of  Italy. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that  Ruskin  made  one  of  his  most 
valued  friendships.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  had  presented  an  introduction  to  Ruskin  and  been  shown  the 
Turners  at  Denmark  Hill.  In  the  following  summer  he  was  in  Switzer- 
land with  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  two  parties  happened  to  meet 
on  the  Lake  of  Greneva;  they  arranged  to  meet  again  at  St.  Martin, 
'*  and  thus,^  says  Ruskin,  ^^  I  became  possessed  of  my  second  friend,  after 
Dr.  John  Brown,  and  of  my  first  real  tutor,  Charles  Eliot  Norton.""* 
Ruskin  in  the  same  place  has  given  an  impression  of  Professor  Norton 
and  expressed  his  obligations  to  his  friend.  Here  is  Professor  Norton^s 
picture  of  Ruskin,  as  he  showed  himself  at  this  time : — 

'^  His  abundant  light-brown  hair^  his  blue  eyes,  and  his  fresh  complexion 
gave  him  a  young  look  for  his  age  [37] ;  he  was  a  little  above  middle  height, 
his  figure  was  slight,  his  movements  were  quick  and  alert,  and  his  whole 
air  and  manner  had  a  definite  and  attractive  individuality.  There  was 
nothing  in  him  of  the  common  English  reserve  and  stifihess,  and  no  self- 
consciousness  or  sign  of  consideration  of  himself  as  a  man  of  distinction,  but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  a  seeming  self-forgetfulness  and  an  almost  feminine 
sensitiveness  and  readiness  of  sympathy.  His  features  were  irregular,  but 
the  lack  of  beauty  in  his  countenance  was  made  up  for  by  the  kindness  of 
his  look,  and  the  expressiveness  of  his  full  and  mobile  lips.  .  .  .  The  tone  of 
dogmatism  and  of  arbitrary  assertion  too  often  manifest  in  his  writing  was 
entirely  absent  from  his  talk.  In  spite  of  all  that  he  had  gone  through  of 
suffering,  in  spite  of  the  burden  of  his  thought,  and  the  weight  of .  his 
renown,  he  had  often  an  almost  boyish  gaiety  of  spirit  and  liveliness  of 
humour,  and  always  a  quick  interest  in  whatever  might  be  the  subject  of 
the  moment.  He  never  quarrelled  with  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  was  apt 
to  attribute  only  too  much  value  to  a  judgment  that  did  not  coincide  with 
his  own.  I  have  not  a  memory  of  these  days  in  which  I  recall  him  except 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest,  gentlest,  kindest,  and  most  interesting  of  men."  ' 

Among  the  immediate  benefits  which  Professor  Norton  conferred  on 
Ruskin  was  an  introduction  to  the  works  of  Lowell.     He  **  must  be  a 

1  '^  At  Chamouni,"  writes  Uyard  (August  12,  1856),  ''  I  fell  in  with  Ruskin,  and 
enjoyed  a  walk  with  him  on  the  glaciers;  he  is  always  eloquent  and  agreeahle'' 
(Autolnograpky,  vol.  ii  p.  200).  In  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  a^ain  in  that  of  1856, 
Layard  made  the  tours  which  he  descrihed  to  the  Arundel  Society  in  1857 :  see 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  448 ;  and  compare  ibid.y  p.  76  n. 

'  Pr€Bterita,  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  46. 

>  Atlantic  Monthly,  May  1904,  vol.  93,  pp.  577,  581 ;  repuhlished  (with  slight 
alterations)  in  Letters  qf  John  Ruekin  to  Charlee  EHot  Norton,  Boston,  1904,  voL  i. 
p.  5. 
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noble  fellow,^  wrote  Ruskin,  who  in  this  volume  (below,  p.  461)  refers  to 
the  poet  as  his  dear  teacher. 

^^  He  seemed  to  me,**  adds  Professor  Norton,  ^^  cheerful  rather  than 
happy.  The  deepest  currents  of  his  life  ran  out  of  sight.*"  There 
was,  for  one  thing,  no  longer  that  complete  inward  unity  which  is 
necessary  to  happiness;  Ruskin  was  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
outgrow  the  simple  and  assured  religious  faith  of  his  childhood  and 
early  manhood.  Then,  again,  more  and  more,  as  the  years  went  by, 
he  was  to  be  oppressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  beauty  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  the  haurdness  of  the  human  lot,  the  blindness,  the 
indifference,  or  the  folly  of  mankind  towards  the  things  which  pertain 
to  their  peace.  The  responsibilities  of  human  life,  the  shortness  of 
the  allotted  span,  as  measured  by  the  infinity  of  things  to  be  learnt 
and  to  be  done,  weighed  heavily  upon  a  man  whose  curiosity  was  as 
unbounded  as  his  versatility.  There  is  a  Sunday  meditation  in  his 
diary  of  this  period  (Greneva,  September  7,  1856)  which  reveals  some 
of  tiie  inner  currents  of  Ruskin^s  life.  He  makes  a  numerical  ^^cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  days  which  under  perfect  term  of  human 
life  I  might  have  to  live.**  He  works  the  sum  out  to  11,796,  and  for 
some  years  onward  the  days  in  his  diary  are  noted  by  the  diminishing 
numbers.^  They  who  most  redeem  the  time  are  often  most  conscious 
that  they  are  but  unprofitable  servants.  Ruskin  acted  more  than  most 
men  on  the  proverb  NttUa  dies  sine  Unea;  but  entries  such  as  this — 
^11,798.  Nothing  much  learned  to-day**' — are  not  infrequent  in  his 
diary.  Throughout  this  tour  of  1856  he  was,  however,  constantly  at 
woric,  not  only  drawing,  observing,  geologising,  but  also,  in  accordance 
with  his  invariable  custom,  reading ;  and  by  reading  Ruskin  meant  read- 
ing, marking,  learning.  The  diary  of  this  summer  shows  him  busy, 
among  other  things,  with  notes  on  the  morality  of  Redgauntiei,  and  with 
an  analysis  and  collation  of  all  the  texts  in  the  Bible  relating  to  Con- 
duct and  Faith.  In  the  evenings  he  read  aloud  to  his  mother,  select- 
ing on  this  occasion  several  of  George  Sand*s  stories;  on  these  also 
he  made  critical  notes. 

There  were  times  when  Ruskin  found  among  the  mountains  the  mood 
which  is  described  by  Wordsworth  :-^ 

"  That  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

1  With  some  intermptioiis  from  ill-health,  the  ''perfect  term  of  human  li^s"  was 
allotted  to  Ruskin ;  he  was  70  in  1889,  which  was  in  met  the  end  of  his  working  years. 

>  The  same  remark  oocurs  in  his  diarv  of  March  31, 1840.  He  had  then  begun 
to  keep  a  diary  in  which  to  Jot  down  what  ne  learnt  each  day. 
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In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Is  lightened : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 

Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 

While  ynth  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

This  feeling  was  frequent  with  Ruskin,  and  it  inspired  many  a  page 
in  Modem  Painters;  but  it  was  not  constant.  The  very  exquisiteness 
of  his  sensibility  may  have  fatigued  him,  and  made  him  impatient  for 
change.  Two  extracts  from  the  same  page  in  his  diary  reflect  the 
changes  of  mood : — 

''  Sept,  9. — ^The  air  at  St  Laurent  this  morning  was  so  soft  that  it 
seemed  to  have  passed  through  warm  eiderdown  or  been  breathed  by 
angels  before  it  was  sent  down  to  us.  The  shingle-covered  houses, 
of  quaint,  yet  rude  shapes,  have  a  strange  grey-hooded,  half  monkish, 
half  wood-pigeon-like  modesty  of  rural  wildness  about  them,  quite 
different  from  the  pretentious  cottages  of  Berne." 

*' September  11,  DuoN.  —  I  cannot  understand  why  in  a  sunny 
walk  through  these  streets  and  a  suburb  more  like  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford  than  a  French  one,  I  should  have  had 
more  pleasure  this  afternoon  than  in  my  walks  about  Fribourg,  or  in 
Chamouni.  (Perhaps  as  one  gets  older  human  nature  interests  one 
more;  perhaps  there  are  very  happy  associations  connected  with 
this  place;  perhaps  the  mere  change  may  be  pleasant,  I  having 
never  stopped  long  enough  in  these  French  towns  to  get  tired  of 
them,  and  the  human  nature  here  is  much  more  piquant  and  varied, 
and,  in  most  cases,  pleasing  in  aspect,  than  cottage  life.)  But  so  it 
was:  I  certainly  would  not  have  changed  the  streets  for  any  moun- 
tain glen." 

1867 

From  Dijon  Ruskin  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  again  spent  several 
days  in  studying  the  pictures  at  the  Louvre.^  He  was  home  early 
in  October,  and  plunged  at  once  into  some  of  that  various  work  which 
is  described  in  other  volumes.      Tumer^s  pictures  and   drawings  had 

>  Compare  Vol  XII.  pp.  448-473. 
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now  come  into  the  possession  of  the  nation.  Ruskin  examined  them 
and  wrote  to  the  T%mes  offering  to  arrange  the  drawings  (Vol.  XIIL 
pp.  xxxii.,  81-85).  The  pictures  were  soon  exhibited  at  Marlborough 
House :  Ruskin  wrote  a  catalogue  of  them  (i&tdf.,  pp.  xxxiii.,  89-181). 
In  order  to  show  how  he  proposed  to  arrange  the  drawings,  he 
wrote  a  catalogue  of  One  Hundred  of  them  (ibid.,  pp.  xxxiii.,  183-S26). 
His  classes  at  the  Working  Men^s  College  simultaneously  claimed  his 
attention ;  and,  as  an  off-shootj  from  this  work,  he  wrote  during  the 
winter  of  1856-1867  The  Efements  of  Drawing  (Vol.  XV.).  At  the 
b^^inning  of  the  new  year  he  was  further  engaged  in  lecturing  (see 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  xviii.).  A  sufficiently  busy  time,  it  will  be  seen;  yet 
he  always  found  leisure  both  to  see  his  friends  and  to  write  to  them 
— as  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  letters  of  this  period  collected  in 
a  later  volume.  The  spring  and  summer  of  1857  brought  fresh  tasks. 
There  were  his  Academy  Notes  to  be  written  (VoL  XIV.);  and  in  July 
the  Manchester  lectures  on  The  PoUiical  Economy  of  JLri  were  delivered 
(Vol.  XVL). 

Ruskin  may  well  have  needed  a  holiday  by  this  time,  and — ^after  a 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Trevelyan  at  Wallington — ^he  was  taken 
off  by  his  parents  to  the  Highlands  (July  to  October).  Of  this  tour 
no  diary  has  been  found.  The  short  sketch  which  Ruskin  gives  of  it 
in  his  autobiography^  suggests  that  he  was  not  too  well  pleased  at 
being  diverted  from  his  favourite  haunts  among  the  Alps.  But  the 
journey  left  vivid  impressions  upon  his  mind,  and  was  fruitful,  both  in 
minute  studies  of  nature  and  in  general  observations.  The  opening 
pages  of  The  Two  Paths  are  eloquent  with  Ruskin^s  impressions  of  a 
country  **  stem  and  wild,^^  which  is  devoid  of  any  ^^  valuable  monuments 
of  art,^  while  yet  it  is  the  nurse  of  noble  heroism,  and  is  able  to 
^^ hallow  the  passions  and  confirm  the  principles^  of  its  children  *^by 
direct  association  with  the  charm,  or  power,  of  nature.^  ^  In  the  present 
volume,  too,  there  is  a  passage  which  records  an  impression  of  the 
same  tour.'  Ruskin  worked  hard  during  the  autunm  at  drawing.  A 
single  drawing  at  Blair  Athol  took  him,  he  says,  ^^  a  week  at  six  hours 
a  day.*^^  He  was  here  on  Tumer^s  ground,  and,  many  years  later,  in 
one  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  when  he  was  discussing  the  plate  of  Blair 

^  iVtftento,  iii.  ch.  i.  §  11.  Ruskin  wag  at  Wallington  on  July  16 ;  Blair  Athol, 
August  22 ;  Edinburgh  and  Dunbar,  September  14 ;  Penrith^  September  25-27. 
These  are  the  dates  on  published  letters.  He  went  as  fitr  north  as  the  Bay  of 
Cfomarfy  (P^ceterito). 

'  Vol  XVL  pp.  269-261.    See  also  md.^  p.  190. 
^  Pwt  iz.  eh.  u.  §  11  (below,  p.  268). 

^  VoL  XVI.  p.  zzzriii.  The  drawing  is  perhaps  one  of  those  in  Professor  Norton's 
eoUeetion. 
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Athol  in  Liber  Shidiorumj  his  memory  went  back  to  every  detail  of  the 
scene,  as  he  had  observed  and  sketched  it  in  1857.^  In  the  same  lecture 
he  noticed  others  of  Tumer^s  Scottish  subjects  which  he  himself  had 
examined  on  the  spot.^  The  drawing  here  reproduced  of  a  foreground 
scene  at  Eilliecrankie  belongs  to  the  s£Lme  visit,  and  wiU  serve  to  show 
the  minuteness  of  Ruskin^'s  work;  in  which  respect  it  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  similar  study  at  Glenfinlas,  made  four  years  earlier.' 

Ruskin  hurried  back  from  Scotland  on  receiving  official  intimation 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  had  decided  to  entrust  the 
arrangement  of  the  Turner  drawings  to  him>  This  was  his  main 
work  during  the  ensuing  months,  and  it  was  very  heavy  (Vol.  XIII.). 
But  he  also  revised  for  publication  the  lectures  on  TTie  Poliiicai  Eco- 
nomy  of  Artj  and  wrote  the  Addenda  to  them  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  106- 
189).  Work  for  Modem  Pavrders^  though  it  was  put  on  one  side,  did 
not  pass  from  his  mind,  and  during  this  autumn  of  1857  he  made 
many  studies  of  *^ Cloud  Beauty.^  He  once  said  that  he  ^'bottled 
skies  ^  as  carefully  as  his  father  bottled  shemes;  here,  from  his  diary, 
are  some  samples: — 

"October  28  [1857]. — A  grey  morning  with  filmy  tracery  of  hair- 
cloud,  heavy  dew — white  horizontal  mist  among  trees  in  walking — 
open  into  soft  blue  sky — ^with  cirri  and  quiet  air." 

"November  1,  11^442. — A  vermilion  morning  at  last,  all  waves 
of  soft  scarlet,  sharp  at  edge,  and  gradated  to  purple  and  grey  scud 
moving  slowly  beneath  it  from  the  south-west,  heaps  of  grey  cumuU — 
between  the  scud  and  cirrus — at  horizon  [sketch].  It  issued  in  an 
exquisite  day — a  little  more  cold  and  turn  to  east  in  wind;  but 
clear  and  soft.  All  purple  and  blue  in  distance,  and  misty  sunshine 
near  on  the  trees,  and  green  fields.  Very  green  they  are — the  fields, 
that  is;  and  the  trees  hardly  yet  touched  on  the  Norwood  western 
hillside  with  autumn  colour.  Note  the  exquisite  effect  of  the  golden 
leaves  scattered  on  the  blue  sky,  and  the  horse-chestnut,  thin  and 
small,  dark  against  them  in  stars  [sketch]." 

"November  3.  11,440. — Dawn  purple,  flushed,  delicate.  Bank  of 
grey  cloud,  heavy  at  six  [sketch].  Then  the  lighted  purple  cloud 
showing  thiough  it,  open  sky  of  dull  yellow  above— all  grey,  and 
darker  scud  going  across  it  obliquely,  from  the  south-west — ^moving 
&st,  yet  never  stirring  from  its  place,  at  last  melting  away.  It  ex- 
pands into  a  sky  of  brassy  flaked  light  on  grey — passes  away  into 
grey  morning." 

^  See  Lectures  on  Landeeape,  §  36. 
'  See  below,  Prefiice,  §  1,  p.  3. 

•  Vol.  XII.  p.  xxvi.  (Plate  I.). 

*  See  Vol.  ^11.  p.  XXXV. 
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It  was  on  collections  of  memoranda  such  as  these,  made  both  in 
]Mm  and  in  pencil  during  a  long  series  of  years,  that  the  chapters  on 
the  Clouds  in  this  volume  were  based.  Ruskin^s  study-windows  com- 
manded,  as  we  have  said,^  a  wide  expanse  of  open  country;  and  in  the 
large  garden  behind  his  house  at  Denmai*k  Hill  he  had  materials 
ready  to  hand  for  his  studies  in  trees  and  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
autumn  flowers  he  did  not  love  as  he  did  the  autumn  skies.  ^^  Garden 
spoiled,^  he  notes  in  his  diary,  ^*  by  vile  chrysanthemums.^^  The  poetry 
of  these  ^^  autumn  furies,^  which  Maeterlinck  has  expressed  so  prettily,' 
seldom  appealed  to  Ruskin.  He  loved  best  the  most  natural  flowers, 
and  *Hhe  pensiveness  which  falls  upon  us  as  the  leaves  drift  by  in 
their  fading,^'  filled  him  often  with  sadness.  In  later  years  he  dis- 
liked the  season  of  autumn,  and  always  longed  for  the  return  of  spring. 
Mrs.  Severn  would  sometimes  call  his  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
autumn  woods,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  against  them.^ 


1858 

Ruskin^s  work  at  the  National  Galleiy,  which  moreover  was  not 
allowed  to  interrupt  his  teaching  at  the  Working  Men^s  College,  did 
not  exhaust  his  energies  during  the  winter  of  1867-1858.  In  January, 
February,  and  April  he  gave  lectures  (see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  xviii.),  and  in 
May  there  were  again  Academy  Notes  to  be  written  (Vol.  XIV.).  By 
the  time  that  these  were  off  his  hands,  and  that  he  had  finished  the 
arrangement  of  the  Turner  drawings,  he  was  thoroughly  tired  out,^  and 
he  set  forth  in  May  for  a  long  holiday  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  On 
this  occasion  his  parents  did  not  accompany  him,  and  the  daily  letter  to 
his  father  gives  us  full  particulars  of  his  movements  and  impressions. 
^^  I  mean,^  he  said  to  his  father  (Calais,  May  18,  1858),  ^^  to  write  my 
diary  as  much  as  I  can  by  letter ;  it  will  amuse  mamma  and  you,  and  be 
just  as  useful  to  me  as  if  in  a  book.^^ 

»  Vol.  ni.  p.  xxviii. 

*  In  The  Doubk  Garden  (1904). 

'  See  below^  part  vi.  ch.  viii.  §  20  (p.  100). 

*  Herein  Ruskin  was  of  one  mind  with  BumenJones.  ''I  hate  the  country^*' 
wrote  the  painter  during  an  autumn  visit.  "  I  remember,"  explains  his  biographer^ 
*'  his  dread  of  anythinf  that  appealed  to  the  sadness  which  he  shared  with  all  ima- 
ginative natures,  who  'don't  need  to  be  made  to  feel/  he  said,  and  I  believe  that 
this  'hatred'  was  partly  an  instinct  of  self-presenration  from  the  meUincholy  of 
antumn  in  the  country     {MemoriaU  qf  Edward  Bume-Jonea,  1004,  voL  i.  p.  211). 

*  See  Pre£M»,  §  3 ;  below,  p.  6. 

*  The  itinerary  of  this  tour,  on  which  Ruskin  was  accompanied  by  his  servant 
Crawley  as  well  as  by  Couttet,  was  as  follows :  Cahiis  (May  13),  Paris  (May  14), 
Bar-le-Duc  (May  16),  Bftle  (May  18),  Rheinfelden    (May  19),  Brugg  (May  27)^ 
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He  stayed  a  few  days  in  Paris,  visiting  there  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  la  Maison;  she  was  the  sister  of  Ade^le.  As  soon  As 
he  reached  the  open  country  his  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  French 
landscape  expanded  enthusiastically  after  his  severe  spell  of  work 
at  home: — 

'' Bar-le-Duc,  May  16. — Anything  so  exquisite  as  this  place  I 
haven't  seen  this  many  a  day.  I  thought  it  was  only  a  village  under 
vines;  it  is  an  old  French  town  of  strange  fantasy^  richness,  and 
quaintness,  its  gardens  now  all  abloom  with  that  purple  tree  which 
you  remember  at  Meaux^  the  Arbre  de  Jud6e,  and  nodding  lilac^ 
over  grey  walls  with  strange  Italian  wealth  of  sweet  herbage  about 
them  —  wild  strawberry  and  hawthorn  white  beside  all  the  walks 
between  the  vines;  low-roofed  cottages  just  like  Italy^  with  the 
Italian  tiles^  which  I  am  amazed  to  see  thus  far  north,  and  an  old 
bridge  with  a  little  chapel  on  it  and  another  bridge  seen  through 
it,  and  the  hills  all  green-brown  with  budding  vines  far  away  down 
each  river-side." 

And  in  another  letter,  written  later  on  the  same  day : — 

^'  I've  had  another  exquisite  walk  among  the  vines ;  the  sun  coming 
out  clear  and  soft,  showing  through  the  hawthorn  hedges  with  fresh 
rain  upon  them ;  and  the  nightingales  making  such  a  noise,  it  was 
almost  as  bad  as  the  children,  who  are  very  shrill-voiced  here,  and 
not  sparing,  in  use  of  the  faculty.  But  I  delight  so  in  the  vineyard 
walls,  for  it  is  a  Jura  limestone  country  and  they  are  rough  built, 
and  go  winding  about  under  the  hills,  so  [pen-and-ink  sketch  of  wall 
and  vineyard],  with  rich  tiled  coverings  on  the  tops,  held  down  by 
loose  stones;  most  difficult  to  draw  well,  but  exquisite  when  well 
done ;  and  when  the  walls  stop,  come  banks  of  potentilla  leaves  and 
forget-me-nots  and  veronica  in  blossom,  and  the  soft  French  air 
breathing  over  all  so  tenderly." 


The  tour  which  thus  began  so  pleasantly  lasted  four  months;  and 
it  became  a  long  journey  in  more  than  one  sense.  He  was  to  be  led 
into  trains  of  thought  and  study  which  largely  modified  his  artistic 
standpoint,  and  which  made  the  criticism  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  difierent,  in  some  vital  points,  from  that  in  its  predecessors. 

Bremgarten  (May  28),  Zug  (May  30),  Brunnen  (June  3),  Fluelen  (June  9),  Hos- 
penthal  (June  11),  Bellinzona  (June  12),  Locarno  (July  4),  Bellinzona  (July  6), 
Isola  Bella  (July  0),  Baveno  (July  10),  Arona  (July  14),  Turin  (July  15),  St  Am- 
brogio  (August  14),  Turin  (August  16),  La  Tour  (August  20),  Turin  (August  21), 
Suta  (August  31),  Lanelebourg  (September  1),  Annecy  (September  3),  Bonneville 
(September  6),  St.  Gervais  (September  *!,  a  day's  expedition  to  Chamouni),  Bonne- 
ville (September  10),  Geneva  (September  11),  Paris  (September  12). 
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From  Bar-le-Duc  Ruskin  went  to  Bslle — starting,  we  may  note,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  breakfasting  at  Strasburg,  and  reaching  *^The 
Three  Kings  ^  in  time  for  dinner.  ^*  Up  at  four  this  morning,^  he 
writes  from  B&le,  and  *^  walk  in  intense  sweet  sunshine  till  six/^  From 
B&le  he  drove  over  to  Rheinfelden,  where  he  stayed  a  week.  One  of 
the  objects  of  his  tour  was  to .  identify  the  scene  of  some  of  Tumer^s 
sketches  in  the  National  Gallery : — 

"  Rheinfelden,  May  19* — I  was  just  in  time  here ;  the  bridge  is 
standing,  but  I  should  think  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  more  than 
another  year^  it  is  too  pretty.  I  was  too  late  at  Basle.  They've  put 
iron  arches  instead  of  the  old  wooden  ones  between  the  bridge  piers, 
and  taken  the  roof  off  the  old  chapel  in  the  middle  and  put  on  a 
modem  flat  piece  of  railroad  station  work,  so  there's  an  end  to  general 
views  of  the  town  of  Basle." 

'*  May  20. — If  you  want  to  see  where  I  am,  just  call  at  the  National 
Gallery  as  soon  as  you  go  back  to  town,  and  ask  Womum  to  let  you 
look  at  the  frames  Nos.  86, 87,  88,  89>  90 ;  they  are  all  very  like,  except 
only  that  the  town,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  made  about  the  size  of 
Strasburg,  consists  of  one  street  and  a  few  lanes,  and  what  he  had 
drawn  as  mountains  are  only  the  wooded  Jura,  but  pretty  in  shape. 
I  have  got  very  comfortable  parlour  and  bedroom,  looking  out  on  a 
fountain  and  statue  of  Tell ;  behind  is  Crawley's  and  Joseph's  ^  room, 
opening  from  mine  and  looking  out  on  the  Rhine,  which  rushes  past 
over  a  rocky  bed,  all  foaming  under  the  bridge: — blue  and  white; 
beyond  are  the  hills  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  Jura  is  full  of  tulips  and  Ulac  (honeysuckle  just  budding),  and 
slopes  to  the  river  side — an  arbour  of  rose-trees,  not  yet  in  flower, 
runs  out  quite  to  the  water,  under  the  walls  of  a  ruined  Gothic  chapel 
with  beautiful  traceried  windows  filled  with  timber  [sketch] — it  is  used 
as  a  timber  shed.  But  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all  is  the  old  moat 
round  the  whole  town,  now  filled  with  the  sweetest  possible  gardens, 
chiefly  in  flower  with  white  narcissus  and  deep  red  tulips, — not  striped, 
but  one  mass  of  red,  bloomed  with  blue  like  a  plum,  and  others 
purple;  the  grey  walls  above  covered  with  ivy,  and  with  all  their 
towers  yet  unfallen:  you  will  see  them  in  Turner's  sketches.  And 
all  the  plain  round  full  of  apple-trees,  partly  in  blossom,  and  bright 
green  com." 

"  May  24. — I  am  getting  on  very  well  with  my  drawing ;  the  worst 

of  it  is  that  unless  it  be  as  good  as  Turner's,  it  doesn't  please  me ;  so 

that  on  the  whole  I  am  seldom  pleased,  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 

sketch  after  having  accustomed  myself  to  finish ;  but  I  force  myself 

to  it" 

^  Couttet ;  for  whom  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxv.  n. 
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The  old  moat  described  in  one  of  these  letters  is  the  subject  of  the 
drawing  which  was  engraved  for  Plate  84  in  Modem  PakiUrs  and  en- 
titled ^^Peaoe.^^  Another  of  his  drawings  of  Rheinfelden  is  engraved 
at  the  same  place  (Plate  88),  being  one  of  those  which  Ruskin  made 
'^to  show  the  exact  modifications  made  by  Tamer  as  he  composed  his 
subjects.^    A  third  is  here  reproduced  in  colours. 

From  Rheinfelden  Ruskin  went  by  Stein  (looking  across  the  Rhine 
to  the  old  town  of  Sakingen)  and  Lauffenbourg  to  Brugg.  From  thence 
he  went  over  to  see  and  sketch  the  Castle  of  Hapsburg.  His  drawing, 
with  the  letters  referring  to  it,  is  reproduced  in  Vol.  XVL  (Plate  IV.  and 
pp.  Ixxii.,  190).  The  next  halting-place  was  Bremgarten,^  whence  he 
passed  to  Zug,  a  town  still  little  known  to  the  tourist — the  Swiss 
Nuremberg,  some  call  it — combining  the  interest  of  many  old  buildings 
with  a  sylvan  lake  and  pastoral  scenery.  The  art  of  the  Swiss  did  not 
impress  Ruskin,'  but  the  quiet  landscape  lapped  him  round  in  contented 
peace — 

''  the  blue  lake  and  green  pastured  hills  glowing  in  soft  colours  of  sun- 
set— ^no  wind  moving  the  woods,  only  the  stock-doves  answering  one 
another,  and  deep-voiced,  mellow- worded  cuckoos — ^all  the  meadows  one 
murmur  of  bees ; — and  faint  tones  of  the  bells  of  the  villages  tolling 
from  beyond  their  lake,  for  their  services  of  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath ;  for 
they  keep  all  the  '  eves '  here,  it  being  one  of  the  quiet  old  CathoUc- 
hearted  Cantons — still  strangely  simple,  wild,  and  ignorant;  solemn 
in  unprogressive  peace."  * 

In  his  next  letter^  he  returns  to  the  beauty  of  the  sounds  in  pastoral 
Switzerland : — 

"  ZuG,  Sundajf  [May  S0\ — I  was  thinking,  as  I  walked  here  yester- 
day among  the  villages,  why  it  was  that  I  am  so  especially  fond  of 
Switzerland,  as  distinguished  from  other  countries;  and  I  find  the 
reason  to  be  that  I  am  so  peculiarly  sociable  (provided  only  that  people 
don't  talk  to  me).  In  all  other  countries  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  collected  in  cities,  and  one  passes  through  lai^e  extents  of  land 
without  seeing  more  than  a  few  cottages  of  agricultural  labourers ; 
but  in  Switzerland  the  mass  of  the  people  is  dispersed  through  the 

1  See  below,  p.  437. 

'  Rnskin's  letter  describing  some  memorials,  which  he  found  there,  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  is  given  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  228. 

»  Compare  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  190-191,  and  191  n. 

^  Letter  to  his  father,  May  30.  A  preceding  portion  of  this  letter  has  been  quoted 
in  Vol.  XV.  p.  228  n. 

*  Written  later  on  the  same  day. 
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whole  country:  their  power  and  life  are  mainly  there  and  one 
passes,  not  through  field  after  field  of  merely  cultivated  land,  but 
through  estate  after  estate  of  various  families,  each  having  its  £unily 
mansion,  its  garden,  meadow  and  com  land,  and  the  cheerfulness 
and  bustle  of  all  kinds  of  business,  together  with  the  various  char- 
acter of  old  and  young,  of  master  and  servant,  of  labour  and,  in  a 
certain  simple  way,  luxury.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  society  in 
the  mere  redundance  of  animal  life  which  is  very  pleasing  to  me. 
In  going  over  the  Northumberland  moors  near  Lady  Trevelyan's,  if 
you  stop  and  listen,  you  will  hear  nothing  but  the  wind  whistling — 
a  rattling  brook  perhaps  among  some  stones,  now  and  then  the  cry 
of  a  curlew,  now  and  then  the  bleat  of  a  lamb;  all  plaintive  and 
melancholy.  Yesterday,  as  I  told  you, -the  evening  was  quite  wind- 
less, and  when  I  stopped  and  listened  there  were  all  the  following 
sounds  going  on  at  once : — 

"  1.  Grasshoppers.     Very  merry  indeed. 

''  2.  Grilles  (a  brown  insect,  half  grasshopper,  half  fiy  ;  more  shrill 
and  clear  in  voice  than  the  grasshopper — ^like  a  quantity  of  little  Jews' 
harps  among  the  grass).     Very  merry  also. 

3.  Birds  in  general,  twittering  softly,  but  in  great  numbers. 

4,  Bees.     Very  loud  everywhere. 

*' 5,  Runlets  of  water  in  the  grass  and  from  wooden  pipes — a 
peculiarly  Swiss  sound,  quite  different  from  the  noise  of  stony 
streams. 

"6.  Doves. 

**1.  Cuckoos. 

*'  8.  Church  bells. 

"  9-  Peasant  cracking  his  whip,  some  way  off*  in  a  bye-road  (objec- 
tionable, except  that  it  seemed  to  please  him), 

"  10.  Ditto  singing  '  Rans  des  vaches '  (objectionable  also,  but 
romantic  ^). 

''Now  that's  companionable  and  pleasant."^ 

/'Zuo,  June  1. — Do  you  remember,  in  the  view  firom  the  shore 
here  over  the  lake,  how  nobly  Mont  Pilate  rises?  or  was  it  under 
cloud?  I  remember  only  sketching  the  Rigi  from  the  little  pier 
(which  is  now  a  much  larger  pier,  with  an  avenue  of  limes  on  it), 
but  Mont  Pilate  is  more  beautiful  from  this  point  than  from  any 
that  I  know,  and  the  Wetterhom  and  Eigers  are  seen  beyond. 
The  weather  is  quite  lovely ;  and  the  meadow  walks  in  the  morning, 
all  bright  with  dew,  and  winding  from  cottage  to  cottage  up  the 
hill  sides,  are  unspeakably  lovely." 

>  Compare  Vol.  I.  pp.  3S,  272. 

*  Compare  Unto  this  Last,  §  82 :  ''No  air  is  sweet  that  is  silent,"  etc. 
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With  this  impression  of  pastoral  peace,  recollections  of  haman 
endurance  and  valour  mingled  in  Ruskin^s  mind  and  letters,  as  after- 
wards in  the  pages  of  this  volume  of  Modem  PcAniers ;  ^  for  from  Zug 
he  drove  to  one  of  the  sacred  spots  of  Swiss  history — *^  round  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Egeri;  found  the  field  of  Morgarten,  which  is  peculiarly 
distinct  and  unmistakable,  not  at  all  obscure  like  Eilliecrankie  ^^ ;  and 
then  on  to  Brunnen,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tell  country : — 

''Brunnsn,  Thuridmf  evening,  3rd  June, — How  you  would  have 
enjoyed  this  evening,  here;  it  is  one  of  their  f§tes,  and  they  have 
been  playing  pretty  music  on  wind  instruments  in  a  boat  just  off 
the  shore,  the  cloudless  twilight  fading  over  Mont  Pilate,  and  staying  V'> 
long  on  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  Bay  of  Uri — all  exquisitely 
calm,  lovely,  and  solemn — ^the  stars  casting  long  reflections  in  the 
lake.  I  am  surprised  to  find  what  a  complete  centre  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  in  politics  and  religion,  this  lake  of  Lucerne  is, 
as  Venice  is  a  centre  of  the  history  of  art.  First,  the  whole  Swiss 
nation  taking  its  name  from  the  little  town  of  Schwyts,  just  above 
this,  because  the  Schwytzers  were  to  the  Austrian  Emperors  the 
first  representatives  of  republican  power,  in  their  stand  at  Morgarten ; 
then,  the  league  of  the  three  cantons  to  defend  each  other  against 
all  enemies,  first  signed  and  sealed  in  this  little  village  of  Brunnen ; 
followed  by  the  victories  of  Laupen,  Sempach,  Granson,  Morat,'  and 
gradually  gained  power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  in  Italy  until 
the  Swiss  literally  gave  away  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  competitors 
for  it  pleading  their  causes  before  the  Swiss  Council  at  Baden ;  and 
meantime,  the  great  Reformation  disputes  in  religion  making  these 
hills  the  place  of  their  central  struggle,  till  Zwingli  was  killed 
in  the  battle  with  these  same  three  Catholic  cantons,  just  beyond 
Zug  on  the  road  down  from  the  Albis ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Republican  party  at  Geneva  was  Protestant,  and  binding  itself 
by  oath  in  imitation  of  the  oath  of  these  three  cantons,  and  calling 
itself  Eidgenossen — 'bound  by  oath' — ^gets  this  word  corrupted  by 
the  French  into  'Huguenots,'  and  so  to  stand  generally  for  the 
Protestant  party  in  France  also." 

In  these  letters  we  see  how  full  Ruskin  still  was  of  Swiss  history. 
The  projected  work  on  Swiss  Towns  with  some  Sketch  of  their  His- 
tory was  not  to  be  written;  but  his  studies  coloured  many  a  page  in 

^  See  below,  pp.  113,  439  n. 

*  A  tower  now  commemorates  the  victory  which  the  Confederates  won  at  Laupen 
in  1339.  For  the  hattle  of  Sempach  (1386),  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  416 ;  and  for  Granson 
(1476)  and  Morat  (1476),  VoL  11.  p.  433  n.  For  the  Swiss  giving  away  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  see  the  account  of  the  Diet  and  Treaty  of  Baden  (1612)  in  Vieusseux'a 
History  qf  Skritzerlandy  pp.  112-113.     For  the  death  of  Zwingli,  see  helow,  p.  112. 
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this  yolame.    At  Brunnen  there  was  the  added  mterest  of  identifying 
Tumer^B  yiews. 

''  June  5. — I  never  saw  such  exquisite  weather  in  June  hefore>  all 
the  mornings  cloudless,  and  the  evenings  with  only  so  much  cloud 
as  helps  them  to  he  ro^y.  If  I  had  known  I  was  going  to  stay 
here  so  long  I  could  have  told  you,  by  the  help  of  the  Turners, 
pretty  nearly  where  I  was  all  the  day  long;  which,  next  thing  to 
knowing  I  am  in  my  study,  ought  to  have  been  satis&ctory  to 
mama,  for  this  is  only  a  larger  study  a  little  &rther  off.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  you  are  at  breakfast,  I  am  also  at  mine  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  those  white  houses  in  Turner's  Brunnen.  Then  in  the 
forenoon,  I  am  on  those  hills  beyond  the  white  cottage  on  the 
left  in  the  Lake  Lucerne  of  the  drawing-robm ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, under  the  bank  of  pines  on  the  left  in  the  Fluelen  of  the 
drawing-room,  of  which  the  middle  distance  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween Fluelen  and  this." 

After  some  days  at  Brunnen  he  moved  on  to  Fluelen,  where  he 
met  his  painter-friend,  Inchbold.  Ruskin  was  always  meaning  to  leave 
next  morning,  and  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  (as  he  says 
in  a  letter  of  June  9)  **an  entire  humbug  and  failure  of  a  lake,^  but 
the  attempt  was  not  very  successful: — 

"June  9' — The  hills  were  so  lovely  this  morning  that  I  really  couldn't 
leave  the  place ;  but  positively  go  to-morrow.  To-day  I  have  hardly 
been  doing  anything  but  watch  the  clouds,  as  it  is  the  first  cloudy  and 
sunny  day  I  have  had  among  the  hills ;  a  heavy  hailstorm  came  on  last 
night  and  the  lake  was  very  grand,  and  this  morning  all  was  wreathen 
doud  among  field  and  pine. 

''  June  11. — You  will  be  quite  vexed  at  always  seeing  the  same  date, 
but  I  post  this  before  leaving.  My  hand  shakes,  for  I  have  been  up 
since  Ave  o'clock  working  very  hard  to  get  the  pretty  porch  of  the 
church  here — and  I've  got  it  nicely ;  but  it  was  a  race  with  the  sun, 
who  was  coming  up,  up,  up  over  the  mountains  all  the  while,  and  who 
spoils  the  porch  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  it." 

These  days  on  the  Bay  of  Uri  were  to  be  fruitful  by-and-by. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  present  volume  is  that  which 
describes  the  lake  and  woods  of  the  Vierwaldstatter-see ;  ^  and  in  after 
years  Ruskin  took  pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  whatever  else  may  have 
been  faulty  in  his  work,  he  had  at  least  done  full  justice  to  the  Unter- 
walden  Pine.'    He  looked  back,  too,  with  fondness  to  **  the  old  boating 

^  See  below,  pp.  113-114. 
«  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  170  n. 
vu.  c 
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days  when  one  could  dabble  about  like  a  wild  duck  at  the  lake  shores,^ 
under  the  cliffs  which  **the  beatified  modern  tourist  ^^  sees  only  from 
a  big  steamer  or  in  glimpses  through  a  tunnel. 

From  Fluelen  he  drove  over  the  St.  Gothard  to  Bellinzona.  He  was 
already  familiar  with  the  town,  as  the  lecture  on  ^'Iron^  shows  (see 
Vol.  XVI.  pp.  S75-411).  On  this  occasion  he  had  intended  to  make 
but  a  short  halt  there,  but  was  so  charmed  with  the  place — in  those 
days  before  the  railway — ^that  he  stayed  a  month :  ^ — 

*'  Bblunzona,  Sunday  morning,  ISih  June. — It  is  a  cloudless  morning, 
cloudless  at  least  to  all  intents  and  ends  :  a  white  flake  or  two  resting 
above  the  hill  ridges  to  the  south.  A  green  sea  of  vines  opens  wide 
from  below  ray  window,  about  two  miles  broad,  and  endless,  losing 
itself  in  blue  mist  towards  the  hollow  where  the  Lago  Maggiore  lies, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  vine-sea  rise  the  large  soft  mountains  in  faint 
golden-green  and  purple-gray.  The  broad  roof  still  keeps  my  balcony 
shaded ;  the  slightest  possible  breeze  is  stirring  the  petals  of  the 
geraniums  upon  it,  and  stealing  in  softly  through  the  long  windows 
open  to  the  ground. 

[June  14.] — " ...  I  have  never  yet  seen  elsewhere  quite  such  a 
place  as  this  Bellinzona.  It  is  now  just  six  years  since  I  left  Italy  by 
this  very  road,  and  I  remember  well  that  even  then — wearied  and  tor- 
mented as  I  had  been  at  Venice — I  was  much  struck  with  it ;  but  now, 
coming  to  it  comfortably  and  from  the  English  winter,  it  is  quite  like  a 
wonderful  dream.  What  the  climate  is  you  may  guess  by  the  white 
mulberries  being  now  ripe  ;  they  are  stripping  the  trees,  and  the  ground 
is  white  with  fallen  fruit,  luscious  as  honey.  Imagine  this  climate  in 
the  midst  of  gneiss  rocks — exactly  like  those  of  the  Garry  at  Killie- 
crankie,  only  vaster — and  towering  back  into  ridge  beyond  ridge  of 
mountain,  terrace,  and  crest ;  you  can  hardly  conceive  how  wonderful 
it  is  to  stand  beside  the  torrents,  sweeping  in  bright  waves  over  these 
rocks,  with  all  the  look  of  the  loveliest  Highland  stream,  but  above — 
instead  of  mountain  ash  and  low  heath — groves  and  overhanging 
shades  of  sweet  chestnut  and  roofs  of  continuous  vine,  the  rock  ferns 
shooting  out  among  the  vine  tendrils.  I  have  often  seen  Italian  scenery 
'  of  this  kind  in  limestone,  but  never  yet  in  gneiss,  flecked  with  quarts 
like  that  of  the  Matterhom,  and  glittering  with  broad  plates  of  black 
mica;  painted  oratories  at  every  turn,  and  little  chapels;  the  brooks 
coming  down  through  the  very  vineyards  over  stony  beds  crossed  by 
foot-bridges;   the  great  fortresses  showing  their  towers  continually 

1  See  Vol.  Xill.  p.  610. 

'  His  inn  was  the  Aquila  d'Oro. 
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through  the  gaps  in  the  leaves  above ;  and  the  people — not  pale  and 
diseased  as  in  Val  d'Aosta^  nor  ugly  as  in  Switzerland,  but  nearly  all 
beautiful  and  full  of  quick  sight  and  power,  faces  burning  with 
intelligence  and  strength  of  sensation — useless,  on  account  of  idleness, 
but  bright  to  look  upon.  And  with  all  this,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  I 
like,  I  can  be  in  the  climate  of  Cumberland,  without  the  damp  of  it, 
for  the  hills  rise  steep  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  to  the  snow-line — ^no 
glaciers,  nor  perpetual  snow,  but,  for  a  month  yet,  snow  in  all  the 
hollows;  and,  to  make  things  complete  in  a  not  unimportant  point, 
superb  trout — ^none  of  your  white  lake-bred  things,  but  stream  trout — 
pink  like  roses,  and  fresh  like  cream." 

These  were  weeks  of  qcdet  thinking  and  of  sketching.  Thus  he  writes 
from  Bellinzona  (June  17):  ^^I  am  much  stronger  than  when  I  left 
home,  and  shall  probably  soon  begin  writing  a  little  M.  P.  in  the  morn- 
ings, but  I  want  to  get  a  couple  of  months  of  nearly  perfect  rest  before 
putting  any  push  of  shoulder  to  it."" 

The  longer  Ruskin  stayed,  the  better  he  liked  the  place.  *^I  still 
think  this  plaoe,^  he  wrote  (June  20),  ^^the  most  beautiful  I  have 
yet  found  among  the  hills.^  Its  history — with  the  three  castles  built 
in  1445  by  Italian  engineers  for  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  afterwards 
the  residences  of  the  bailii&  of  the  Cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and 
Unterwalden — ^was  necessary  for  his  projected  work  on  Swiss  towns ;  the 
charm  of  its  scenery  and  surroundings  is  described  in  the  letters;  and 
the  spot  was  moreover  especially  liked  by  Turner.  The  collection  in 
die  National  Gallery  is  fiill  of  sketches  and  memoranda  made  by  him 
of  this  most  picturesque  of  all  Swiss  towns.  Ruskin  rejoiced,  too,  in 
ideal  conditions  for  sketching: — 

"  Bklunzona,  June  29* — My  sketching-place  here  is  the  pleasantest 
without  exception  I  have  ever  had  to  work  in.  There  are  three  castles^ 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  three  forest  cantons — the  largest 
castle  to  Uri ;  the  central  one,  smaller,  to  Schwytz ;  and  the  smallest, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  above,  to  Unterwalden.  The  castle  of  Schwytz, 
though  roofless,  is  complete  in  its  circuit  of  wall  and  tower,  which 
encloses  a  farm  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  chiefly  of  vineyard, 
with  potatoes,  com,  and  meadow  land — ^variously  scattered  through  the 
old  courtyards  and  castle  gardens.  There  is  no  dwelling-house,  as  at 
Habsburg,  and  though  the  place  professes  to  be  always  locked  up,  one 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  slide  the  bolt  of  the  old  gate,  and  slide 
it  back  again,  and  one  may  choose  one's  place  to  sit  in  all  day  long, 
to  draw  either  bits  of  that  castle  itself,  or  either  of  the  other  castles, 
or  the  roofs  and  cortiles  of  Bellinzona,  or  the  valley  and  mountains — 
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west^  east,  or  south — always  being  able  to  find  shade,  either  of  castle 
wall,  or  vine,  or  cherry  tree,  and  with  fresh  pure  turf  to  rest  on  when 
one  is  tired — nobody  ever  coming  near  one." 

His  performance  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  equal  his  opportunities. 
He  was  for  ever  comparing  his  work  in  dissatisfied  failure  with  Turner^ 
and  the  more  elaborate  of  his  drawings  at  Bellinzona  was,  he  says,  "a 
smash.**^  ^     Here,  we  give  two  of  his  sketches  of  the  Castle  of  Schwy tz. 

From  Bellinzona  (after  a  day  or  two^s  excursion  to  Locarno)  Ruskin 
drove  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  took  the  steamer  for  Baveno  and  the 
Isola  Bella.  Writing  thence  to  his  father  (July  8),  Ruskin  records 
another  of  his  defeats  in  sketching ;  and,  in  the  same  letter,  mentions 
a  political  observation  which  made  a  great  impression  on  him,  for  he 
used  it  more  than  once  as  an  illustration  in  his  economic  writings :  ^ — 

"  No  pity  nor  respect  can  be  felt  for  these  people,  who  have  sunk 
and  remain  sunk,  merely  by  idleness  and  wantonness  in  the  midst 
of  all  blessings  and  advantages :  who  cannot  so  much  as  bank  out — 
or  in — a  mountain  stream,  because,  as  one  of  their  priests  told  me 
the  other  day,  every  man  always  acts  for  himself:   they  will  never 
act  together  and  do  anything  at  common  expense  for  the  common 
good;  but  every  man  tries  to  embank  his  own  land  and  throw  the 
stream  upon  his  neighbours ;  and  so  the  stream  masters  them  all  and 
sweeps  its  way  down  all  the  valley  in  victory.     This  I  heard  from 
the  curate  of  a  mountain  chapel  at  Bellinzona,  when  I  went  every 
evening  to   draw  his  garden;  and  where,  by  the  steps  cut  in  its 
rock,  and  the  winding  paths  round  it,  and  the  vines  hanging  over 
it,  and  the  little  patch  of  golden  com  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the 
white  lily  growing  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  white 
church  tower  holding  the  dark  bells  over  it,  and  the  deep  purple 
mountains    encompassing    it,    I    got    so    frightfully    and    hopelessly 
beaten.     It  was  partly  the  priest's  fault  too,  for  he  cut  the  white 
lily  to  present  to  the  Madonna  one  festa  day — ^not  knowing  that  it 
was  just  the  heart  of  my  subject — and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he 
cut  his  com  (and  planted  languid  little  lettuces  or  some  such  thing 
in  its  stead),  which  took  away  all  my  gold  as  before  he  had  taken 
all  my  silver,  and  so  discouraged  me." 

By  the  time  he  was  on  the  lake  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  the  hills : — 

'^I  think  the  last  three  or  four  years,"  he  writes  (Isola  Bella, 
July  9)>  ''have  completed  a  change  in  me  which  began  some  ten 

^  In  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Turin,  July  29. 

'  See  Unto  thi*  Last,  §  72  n.,  and  a  letter  on  Inundations  reprinted  in  Arr<fws 
4^  the  Ohace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  168,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 
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years  ago,  and  which  has  enabled  me  to  sympathise  with  you  almost 
entirely  in  your  feelings  about  mountains — almost  (for  I  still  differ 
a  little  in  liking  glaciers  and  loose  stones).  To  my  great  amaze- 
ment I  felt  Hospenthal  and  the  top  of  St.  Gothard — snow,  gentians, 
and  all — neither  more  nor  less  than  melancholy  and  even  '  dull ' ! 
I  was  glad  to  get  down  to  Airolo,  gladder  to  get  farther  down  to  Faido, 
gladdest  to  get  quite  down  among  the  vines  at  Giomico  and  Bellinzona ; 
and  now  I  think  the  walk  on  the  Simplon  road  by  the  lake  side 
here — with  soft  golden  sky  over  Jar  away  hills  (we  must  be  content, 
I  fear,  to  acknowledge  more  justice  in  Count  Chabrellan's  ^  opinion 
than  we  used  to  do),  and  tender  olives  and  laurels  sending  softest 
reflections  into  the  quiet  water — far  pleasanter  than  all.  I  have 
nearly  given  up  climbing  the  hills,  finding,  as  somebody  used  to 
say,  the  sweetest  views  are  firom  the  turnpike  road,  and,  climax  of 
all  conceivable  change,  I  am  actually  thinking  it  will  be  rather 
amusing  to  'see  the  palace'  at  Turin!  !  ! 

''I  saw  yesterday,  by  way  of  farewell  to  Bellinzona,  almost  the 
only  'ideal'  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life;  the  only  piece  of 
human  nature  which  would  have  made  into  a  St.  Gothard  vignette, 
or  an  early  Raphael  picture,  without  the  slightest  alteration  or  'im- 
provement.' It  was  a  group  of  three  children — a  girl  of  about  twelve 
teaching  her  little  brother  and  sister  to  sing.  They  were  sitting  on 
a  little  bank  under  a  vine  trellis  at  an  angle  of  the  path,  so  that  I 
came  upon  them  suddenly;  all  three  quiie  beautiful,  and — better — 
quite  clean,  even  to  the  bare  feet — ^bare  altogether  in  the  two  youngest 
— ^the  elder  girl's  being  thrust  into  the  rough  sandal  made  of  a  piece 
of  wood  with  a  broad  band  of  leather  across  the  instep,  which  the 
peasants  of  the  Tessin  wear  universally.  She  was  working  at  some 
needlework  as  she  sate,  the  two  others  leaning  against  her,  watching 
her  &ce  as  she  led  their  chant.  When  I  came  upon  them  she  stopped, 
looking  up  with  a  sHght,  reserved,  gentle  smile,  raising  her  eyes  only, 
not  her  head ;  when  I  passed  on,  they  went  on  with  their  singing — ^their 
favourite  Madonna  hymn.  I  think  the  peasants  hardly  ever  sing 
an3rthing  else ;  but  one  never  tires  of  it,  except  in  the  woful  feeling 
of  its  never  doing  any  of  them  the  least  good.  They  quarrel  with 
much  louder  voices  than  they  sing." 

From  Baveno  Ruskin  climbed  the  Monterone,  and  condemned  it  as 
the  stupidest  *^of  all  stupid  mountains — grass  all  the  way,  no  rocks, 
no  interest,  and  the  dullest  view  of  the  Alps  I  ever  yet  saw  in  my  life  ^ 
(July  18).  At  Arena  he  stopped  a  night  and  made  some  notes  on 
1\Dmerian  Topography  there,'  and  thence  he  went  by  rail  to  Turin. 

^  Count  Chabrellan  was  the  husband  of  one  of  Adele's  sisten. 
>  See  the  letter  cited  at  Vol.  XIII.  p.  457. 
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There  he  stayed   five  or  six  weeks,  enjoying  the  town  life  after  his 
seclusion  in  the  mountains:—- 

''TuRiN^  July  15. — It  is  just  two  months  since  I  arrived  late  at 
Bar-le-Duc  from  Paris^  and  was  shown  up  the  rough  wooden  stairs 
to  the  rougher  room  of  a  French  country  inn.  With  the  exception 
of  a  single  evening  at  the  Trois  Rois  at  Basle«  my  life  since  has 
been  entirely  rural^  not  to  say  savage — it  having  been  my  chance 
or  need  to  lodge  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  either  primitive  or 
decidedly  bad  inns.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  after  this  rusti- 
cation I  find  much  contentment  in  a  large  room  looking  into  your 
favourite  square,  a  note  or  two  of  band,  a  Parisian  dinner,  and 
half  a  pint  of  Moet's  champagne  with  Monte  Viso  ice  in  it." 

The  diary  (still  in  the  form  of  letters)  shows  him  as  keenly  ob- 
servant as  ever,  noting,  for  instance,  the  contrasts  between  French  and 
Italian  dress,  and  studying  '^the  Paul  Veronese  types  ^  in  the  streets. 

^'I  have  made  up  my  mind/'  he  writes  (August  19)^  ''that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  anybody  to  be  a  figure  painter  in  the  North, 
except  in  the  stiff  Holbein  way.  The  myriads  of  beautiful  things 
one  sees  in  this  climate — ^where  heads  are  always  bare,  and  generally 
necks  and  arms;  where  people  live  in  the  open  air,  and  in  walking 
along  a  street,  one  walks  through  household  after  household,  watch- 
ing all  their  little  domestic  ways  of  going  on — are  ^more  to  a  real 
painter  than  all  the  Academy  teaching  he  could  get  in  a  lifetime." 

The  comfort  and  gaiety  of  Turin — still,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
capital  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom — made  Raskin  in  the  mood  to  enjoy 
the  pictures  by  Paolo  Veronese  which  are  among  the  principal  treasures 
of  the  Gallery  in  that  city : — 

''I  assure  you,"  he  had  written  (July  15),  ''I  do  miss  you  very 
much,  and  especially  here,  where  I  used  to  grumble  so  at  being 
kept  sometimes;  but  my  mind  is  much  altered.  I  do  not  think 
the  alteration  in  all  respects  a  gain — in  some  it  is  certainly,  and 
I  hope  the  increased  love  of  order  and  splendour  is  no  harm.  I 
now  like  much  better  walking  up  the  pure  white  marble  staircase 
of  this  inn  than  I  do  the  ricketty  wooden  ladders  of  Bar-le-Duc  or 
St.  Grothard;  therefore,  I  enjoy  also  Paul  Veronese  much  more  than 
I  used  to  do,  having  more  sympathy  with  his  symmetry,  splendour, 
and  lordly  human  life.  I  have  been  to  the  Gallery  this  morning  and 
find  three  Paul  Veroneses  of  great  size  and  intense  interest;  one 
caruummate  Vandyck  with  full-sized  horse — three  or  four  good  average 
Vandycks ;  a  second-rate,  but  genuine  Rubens,  or  two ;  five  or  six 
genuine  and  very  perfect  Flemish  pictures,  including  a  valuable  early 
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Rembrandt;  Ave  or  six  early  Italian  pictures  of  interest;  and  to 
crown  all,  the  unexpected  treasure  of  a  Madonna  and  Child  of  Angelico, 
quite  first-rate.  I  find  the  officials  polite,  the  rooms  cool,  and  nearly 
empty — ^without  draughts — sketching  allowed  without  any  trouble, 
the  band  playing  nearly  all  the  morning  under  the  windows,  and  the 
upshot  of  all  is  that  you  may  now  think  of  anything  you  wish  to  say, 
or  send,  at  your  leisure,  and  send  it  me  here,  as  I  shall  certainly  not 
stir  for  a  week  at  least,  and  will  wait  at  any  rate  for  the  answer  to  this 
letter — and  as  much  longer  as  said  answer  may  require  my  staying. 
A  great  many  things  came  into  my  head  about  the  pictures,  which  I 
shall  write  in  these  letters ;  so  you  must  be  prepared  for  '  Notes  on 
the  Gallery  of  Turin.' "  i 

To  the  studies  thus  commenced  in  the  Gallery  at  Turin  Ruskin  always 
attached  a  turning-point  in  his  mental  development,  so  fiir  as  the 
criticism  of  art  was  concerned.  He  partly  traces  the  path  of  his  critical 
pilgrimage  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume.  He  had  started  out  spell- 
bound by  the  **  physical  art-power  of  Rubens.^  Then,  under  strong 
reaction,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  Primitives,  and  Angelico  was  the 
god  of  his  artistic  idolatry.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the  power  and 
charm  of  the  Venetians,  but  he  regarded  their  art  as  **  partly  luxurious 
and  sensual^  (below,  p.  9),  and  their  religion  as  insincere.  His  study 
of  Veronese  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  of  Titian  in  the  German  Galleries, 

^  Various  ''Notes  on  tbe  Turin  Gallery"  were  duly  sent  to  his  father — partly  in 
the  letters  themselves,  sometimes  as  enclosures.    He  thus  noted  :— 

1.  Vandyck's  ''Prince  Carignano"  compared  with  Vemet's  "Charles  Albert." 

The  MS.  of  this  he  used  as  "  copy  "  for  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  iz. 
ch.  vii.  §  23  n.  (see  jp.  358). 

2.  Vandyck's  "  Children  of  Charies  1."    The  MS.  of  this  note  is  unkuown  to  the 

editors.    There  is  an  allusion  to  the  picture  in  pt.  vi.  ch.  x.  §  6  (p.  118) ; 
and  under  No.  3  there  are  some  further  notes  on  the  picture,  there  given. 

3.  Lomi's  "Annunciation."    The  MS.  of  most  of  this  note,  and  of  the  whole 

of  the  next,  is  in  possession  of  Miss  Blanche  Atkinson  of  Barmouth,  at 
one  time  in  constent  correspondence  with  Ruskin.     Passages  from  it  are 

a  noted  on  the  next  page.    (Another  piece  of  the  MS.  of  the  note  is  among 
tie  MSS.  of  Modem  Painters,) 

4.  Pouasin's  "Margaret''    Some  of  this  note  is  given  below,  p.  324  n. 

5.  Wouyermans'  "  Battle-piece."    The  MS.  of  this  note  Ruskin  used  as  "  copy  " 

for  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  viii.  §§  7$  8  (see  p.  387). 

Here  his  numbering  comes  to  an  end.  But  probably  there  was  a  No.  6,  viz. 
Angelico  (as  in  the  above  letter  he  notes  "  an  unex])ectea  treasure  of  an  Angelico  " 
at  Turin) ;  and  doubtless  the  chapter  "  Wouvermans  and  Angelico "  was  thus 
suggested. 

Of  course  there  was  a  No.  7 — "Queen  of  Sheba,"  fully  described  in  successive 
letters  (Vol.  XVI.,  Introduction  and  p.  185),  and  in  this  volume,  p.  293  (where  again 
lie  probably  used  up  the  MS.  "  Notes  "). 

For  other  notices  of  pictures  in  the  Turin  Gallery,  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  192  (Albani's 
"  Four  Elements") ;  and  in  this  volume,  p.  336  (Veronese's  "  Magdalen  ") ;  p.  368  n. 
(Veruef 8  "  Charles  Albert"). 
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• 

drew  him  away  once  more  from  the  Purist  to  the  Naturalist  ideal,  and 
Titian  and  Veronese  became  to  him  standards  of  *^  worldly  yisible  tnith,^ 
no  less  than  of  perfection  in  art — ^the  earlier  school,  '*  worshippers  not 
of  a  worldly  and  visible  Truth,  but  of  a  visionary  one  doing  less  perfect 
work.^  Ruskin  was  to  undergo  one  other  transition  and  no  more — 
discovering  at  Assisi  in  1874  **the  fallacy  that  Religious  artists  were 
weaker  than  Irreligious.^  The  story  of  these  **  oscillations  of  temper 
and  progressions  of  discovery^  is  fully  told  by  Ruskin  himself  in  Forz 
davigera}  It  is  with  the  last  stage  but  one  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned— the  stage  which  Ruskin  had  reached  when  he  sat  down  to  write 
the  concluding  chapters  of  Modem  Painters^  with  *^  the  enchanted  voice 
of  Venice*^  sounding  in  his  ears.  The  new  problems  which  began  to 
compel  his  attention  as  he  worked  and  wondered  before  Veronese's 
pictures  at  Turin  are  stated  very  clearly  in  one  of  those  ^' Notes  on 
the  Turin  Gallery^  mentioned  above.  Among  the  pictures  thus  noted 
by  him  was  an  '^  Annunciation  ^  by  Orazio  Lomi :  ^ — 

'^  Besides  being  well  studied  in  arrangement,  the  features  of  both 
figures  are  finely  drawn  in  the  Roman  style — the  '  high '  or  Raphael- 
esque  manner — and  very  exquisitely  finished ;  and  yet  they  are  essen- 
tially ignoble ;  while,  without  the  least  efibrt,  merely  treating  their 
figures  as  pieces  of  decoration,  Titian  and  Veronese  are  always  noble ; 
and  the  curious  point  is  that  both  of  these  are  sensual  painters, 
working  apparently  with  no  high  motive,  and  Titian  perpetually 
with  definitely  sensual  aim,  and  yet  invariably  noble;  while  this 
Gentileschi  is  perfectly  modest  and  pious,  and  yet  base.  And  Michael 
Angelo  goes  even  greater  lengths,  or  to  lower  depths,  than  Titian ; 
and  the  lower  he  stoops,  the  more  his  inalienable  nobleness  shows 
itself.  Certainly  it  seems  intended  that  strong  and  frank  animality, 
rejecting  all  tendency  to  asceticism,  monachism,  pietism,  and  so  on, 
should  be  connected  with  the  strongest  intellects.  Dante,  indeed, 
is  severe,  at  least,  of  all  nameable  great  men;  he  is  the  severest  I 
know.  But  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Tintoret,  Veronese,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  Sir  Joshua,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  Correggio,  Turner,  are  all 
of  them  boldly  Animal.  Francia  and  Angelico,  and  all  the  purists, 
however  beautiful,  are  poor  weak  creatures  in  comparison.  I  don't 
understand  it;  one  would  have  thought  purity  gave  strength,  but  it 
doesn't.  A  good,  stout,  self-commanding,  magnificent  Animality  is 
the  make  for  poets  and  artists,  it  seems  to  me. 

»  Letter  76  (March  1877). 

^  Oraado  Gentileschi,  called  Lomi  after  his  step-father,  bom  at  Pisa  in  1662 ; 
died  in  1647  in  London,  where  he  had  worked  and  resided  for  twelve  years.  There 
ar^  pictures  by  him  at  Marlborough  House  and  Hampton  Court 
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''One  day  when  I  was  woridng  from  the  beautiful  maid  of  honour 
in  Veronese's  picture^  I  was  strack  by  the  Gorgeousness  of  life  which 
the  world  seems  to  be  constituted  to  develop,  when  it  is  made  the 
best  of.  The  band  was  plajdng  some  passages  of  brilliant  music  at 
the  time,  and  this  music  blended  so  thoroughly  with  Veronese's 
splendour;  the  beautiful  notes  seeming  to  form  one  whole  with  the 
lovely  forms  and  colours,  and  powerful  human  creatures.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  all  this  power  and  beauty  is  adverse  to  the  honour  of 
the  Maker  of  it?  Has  God  made  faces  beautiful  and  limbs  strong, 
and  created  these  strange,  fiery,  fiuitastic  energies,  and  created  the 
splendour  of  substance  and  the  love  of  it ;  created  gold,  and  pearls, 
and  aystal,  and  the  sun  that  makes  them  gorgeous ;  and  filled  human 
fancy  with  all  splendid  thoughts;  and  given  to  the  human  touch 
its  power  of  placing  and  brightening  and  perfecting,  only  that  all 
these  things  may  lead  His  creatures  away  from  Him?  And  is  this 
migh^  Paul  Veronese,  in  whose  soul  there  is  a  strength  as  of  the 
snowy  mountains,  and  within  whose  brain  all  the  pomp  and  majesty 
of  humanity  floats  in  a  marshalled  glory,  capacious  and  serene  like 
clouds  at  sunset — this  man  whose  finger  is  as  fire,  and  whose  eye 
is  like  the  morning — ^is  he  a  servant  of  the  devil;  and  is  the  poor 
little  wretch  in  a  tidy  black  tie,  to  whom  I  have  been  listening  this 
Sunday  morning  expounding  Nothing  with  a  twang — is  he  a  servant 
of  God? 

''It  is  a  great  mystery.  I  begin  to  suspect  we  are  all  wrong 
together — Paul  Veronese  in  letting  his  power  waste  into  wantonness, 
and  the  religious  people  in  mistaking  their  weakness  and  dulness 
fcHT  seriousness  and  piety.  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  fast,  who 
can't  eat;  and  to  preach,  who  cannot  talk  nor  sing;  and  to  walk 
barefoot,  who  cannot  ride,  and  then  think  themselves  good.  Let 
them  leam  to  master  the  world  before  they  abuse  it." 

The  laborious  study  which  Ruskin  gave  to  Veronese'^s  great  picture  is 
folly  set  out  in  another  place ;  ^  the  picture  itself  is  described  in  this 
volume.*  What  we  may  call  the  revelation  of  Paolo  Veronese  had  a 
religious  as  well  as  an  artistic  significance  :  the  two  things  being  indeed, 
in  Ruskin^s  mind,  essentially  connected.  The  process  of  *'  un-conversion,'^ 
as  he  calls  it — the  abandonment  of  his  old  evangelical  faith — ^was  ac- 
complished when  he  returned  from  a  service  in  the  Waldensian  chapel  to 
the  ^  Queen  of  Sheba  ^  in  the  Gallery.  He  has  described  the  process  both 
in  JFars  Clavigera  and  in  ProeterUa^  explaining  in  the  latter  place  that 


^  Introduction  to  VoL  XVI.  pp.  zzxviL-zl. 

s  See  below,  pt  iz.  ch.  iii.  §  33  (p.  2d3). 

s  jFbrt,  Letter  76 ;  and  PraierUa,  iiL  ch.  i.  §  23. 
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^*  the  hour^s  meditation,^  which  ended  in  his  putting  away  his  evangelical 
beliefs,  *'  only  concluded  the  courses  of  thought  which  had  been  leading 
me  to  such  end  through  many  years.*^  The  broader  view  which  Ruskin 
was  henceforth  to  take  appears  in  a  note  to  his  lecture  at  Cambridge 
(October  1858  ^).  He  has  told  us  how,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  been 
trained  by  his  parents  to  notice  some  vital  distinction  whenever  he  passed 
from  a  IVotestant  to  a  Catholic  canton.  On  the  present  journey  he  had 
passed  from  pastoral  cantons  in  Catholic  Switzerland  to  the  Protestant 
vaJleys  of  the  Vaudois.  He  had  made  a  little  tour  among  them  from 
his  headquarters  at  Turin: — 

''Turin,  August  ^S. — I  am  so  much  accustomed  now  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  going  to  any  new  place  that  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
at  not  being  very  much  disappointed  with  those  Protestant  ^valleys. 
La  Tour  itself^  indeed,  is  a  most  disagreeable  place,  the  houses  having 
no  character  whatever — either  Swiss,  Italian,  or  English — they  are 
merely  ill-built  and  clumsy ;  the  valley  itself  ragged,  monotonous,  and, 
for  an  Alpine  valley,  mean  in  scale.  But  the  little  side  ravines  are  very 
beautiful,  and,  after  sermon,  I  pursued  one  of  the  lateral  ridges  with 
Couttet  for  four  hours  and  a  half  of  steady  climb  at  our  fastest  safe 
pace,  which  gives  us  regularly  1200  feet  of  perpendicular  in  the  hour. 
We  started  from  the  church  door  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  at  half-past 
four  we  had  got  to  a  peak  which,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  must  com- 
mand certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  views  in  the 
world.  It  was  unfortunately  not  fine,  and  the  Viso,  which  rises  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  La  Tour,  was  veiled  half-way  down  without 
one  rent  in  the  clouds;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  luckily, 
the  clouds  lay  only  in  broken  heaps  at  about  2000  feet  underneath 
us,  and  2400  above  the  plain  of  Turin,  which  was  seen  between  the 
rounded  heaps  and  towers  of  the  cumuli  in  strange  gulfs  of  spotted 
and  tufted  blue.  Turin  itself,  and  the  Superga — about  twenty-eight 
miles  away  as  the  bird  flies — looked  quite  near ;  and  on  the  other 
side  similarly  the  scattered  towns  of  Piedmont — Cavour,  Salusso, 
Bra,  Carmagnola,  etc.,  all  as  clear  as  on  a  pocket-map  where  the 
clouds  opened.  Beyond  Turin  the  plain  stretched  for  thirty  miles 
further  towards  Vercelli ;  just  underneath  us  lay  the  whole  valley  of 
Angrogna,  celebrated  in  Vaudois  tradition,  and  full  of  broken  walls 
of  rock — every  one  of  which  had  indeed  in  its  time  been  a  fortress. 
On  the  other  side,  between  us  and  the  Viso,  first  the  fertile  valley  of 
Lusema,  above  La  Tour,  and  then  a  chain  of  lower  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  the  valley  under  the  Viso  itself;  above  these  the 
flanks  of  the  Viso,  seamed  with  the  ravines  of  the  sources  of  the  Po, 

1  See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  190. 
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rose  gloomily  into  their  grey  yeil.  The  air^  strangely  enoagh  on  so 
exposed  a  summit,  was  quite  calm,  and  I  lay  down  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  hill  grass — starred  with  deep  crimson,  wild  pinks  (or  query. 
Sweet  William — no  scent  and  jagged  at  edges,  this  size  [sketch])— and 
could  have  gone  to  sleep  with  perfect  safety  if  I  had  liked.  How- 
ever^  my  theological  Professor  was  to  come  at  seven,  so  Couttet  and  I 
started  again  down  hill  at  a  quarter  to  &ve,  and  I  believe  few  people 
of  the  respective  ages  of  sixty-eight  and  forty  would  have  entered  the 
village  square  of  La  Tour  as  the  clock  struck  seven  without  con- 
siderably hotter  faces.  The  Professor  had  come  five  minutes  before 
his  time,  but  that  was  not  my  fault.  I  took  off  my  boots  and  washed 
my  face,  and  was  making  him  his  tea  in  ten  minutes." 

The  theological  Professor  did  not  convince  him  that  there  was  any 
saving  efficacy  in  Protestantism,  as  such,  which  was  denied  to  sincere  and 
honest  believers  of  a  different  creed.  ''Good  and  true  pieces  of  Grod^s 
work^  had  been  done,  he  wrote,  by  stout  and  stem  Roman  Catholics 
among  the  Swiss  mountains  no  less  than  by  the  Vaudois  peasants.^ 
He  was  thus  reaching  what  he  elsewhere  calls  the  true  "religion  of 
humanity^ — the  religion  whose  rule  of  conduct  is  ''that  human  work 
must  be  done  honourably  and  thoroughly,  because  we  are  now  Men ; — 
whether  we  ever  expect  to  be  angels,  or  ever  were  slugs,  being  practically 
no  matter;^  and  "that  in  resolving  to  do  our  work  well  is  the  only 
sound  foundation  of  any  religion  whatsoever.'"^  This  is  the  principle 
which  in  the  present  volume  colours  many  of  Ruskin^s  chapters. 

Some  other  thoughts  that  came  to  Ruskin  in  the  Grallery  at  Turin 
or  on  the  Capuchin  Hill  and  the  Superga  are  recorded  in  the  Cambridge 
lecture  already  referred  to.'  As  always,  he  observed  and  recorded  the 
passing  effects  of  cloud  and  storm,  and  in  the  present  volume  some  of 
the  observations  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin  are  recorded. 
In  the  town  itself  glorious  sunsets  were  sometimes  to  be  seen : — 

"Turin,  23rd  [Jufy], —  .  /  .  In  the  afternoon  I  have  always 
ten  minutes  of  a  great  treat,  when  the  soldiers  go  back  to  their 
barracks  down  the  great  street  which  there  seems  no  end  to.  They 
go  down  precisely  at  sunset,  and  the  sun  sets  precisely  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  blazing  down  it  like  a  cornet^  and  melting  among  all  the 
distant  houses  and  their  blinds  and  draperies  into  one  fiery  ghost  of 
a  street,  down  which  the  regiment  swings  to  its  band  with  all  its 

'  See  his  letter  to  the  Scotsman  of  June  6, 1859,  referred  to  in  VoL  XVI.  p.  190  n. 

*  Fon  daviffera,  Letter  76. 

*  See  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  193  wq. 
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bayonets  dark  against  the  sun.  I  have  never  seen  an3rthing  so  ex- 
citing in  stage  effect  in  my  life ;  and  then,  just  as  the  band  finishes, 
the  sun  drops  behind  the  Mont  Iseran,  the  fire  dies  away,  and 
nothing  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  street  but  the  one  dark  mountain 
peak,  and  the  zone  of  twilight  above." 

"July  31. — I  had  also  a  very  wonderful  sunset  last  night,  the  first 
I  have  had  since  I  have  been  here.  The  weather  has  been  both  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy  much  too  fine  to  admit  of  many  grand  effects ; 
but  yesterday  a  storm  came  up  in  fragmenU  along  the  plain,  just 
like  an  army  in  detached  columns,  with  open  sky  between,  and 
when  it  got  to  the  Alps  they  began  to  play  with  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  way.  First  it  broke  up  against  them,  and  great  foaming 
thunder-clouds  dashed  up  here  and  there  just  like  the  spray  of  tre- 
Q^endous  waves  broken  on  the  ridge.  Then  the  Alps  broke  through 
these  spray-clouds,  and  laid  them  this  way  and  that  on  their  sides, 
and  made  necklaces  of  them,  and  threw  them  out  in  long  sheets  Ur 
over  the  plain,  shadowing  it  into  deep  blue ;  while  the  sun,  traversing 
over  the  peaks,  sent  long  red  rays  over  the  sheets  of  foam  between 
every  gap  of  the  rocks,  pieces  of  pure  and  perfect  blue  sky  set  here 
and  there  so  calmly  in  the  midst  of  all  the  anger;  and  a  purple 
range  of  unclouded  peaks  retiring  one  behind  another,  in  the  way 
you  are  so  fond  of  seeing  them — far  to  the  north  beyond  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  Not  a  soul  was  there  to  see.  On  fine  afternoons,  when  all 
is  quiet  and  stupid,  the  people  go  up  to  the  convent  terrace  often 
enough,  merely  to  see  the  Alps  and  plains  suffused  with  one  yellow 
mist  of  light;  but  in  these  stormy  afternoons,  when  all  the  moat 
wonderful  things  are  doing,  nobody  stirs  out  of  the  streets;  so  it 
is  no  wonder  they  declare  all  paintings  of  such  things  to  be  un- 
natural." 

Among  other  excursions  which  Ruskin  made  from  Turin  was  that 
to  the  Sanctuary  of  S.  Michele,  the  romantic  building  which  crowns  the 
Monte  Pirchiriano  above  the  town  of  S.  Ambrogio:^ — 

''  St.  Ambrooio,  Sunday  l^h  \Augu9t\ 

"You  recollect  in  coming  from  Susa  to  Turin  that  fine  pyramid 
of  rock  on  the  right,  with  castle  on  top,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 
I  had  always  a  great  fancy  to  get  up  to  it ;  so  yesterday,  after  finish- 
ing my  work,  I  took  an  hour's  quiet  rail,  and  arrived  here  at  four 
o'clock.  I  walked  up  to  the  castle,  and  saw  some  most  marvellous 
plajring  of  cloud  about  it  and  up  the  Cenis  valley;  I  shall  walk  up 
again    this  evening,   and   return   to   Turin   by  six  o'clock   train    to 

^  Some  interesting  chapters  on  S.   Michele  are  contained  in  Samuel  Butler^s 
Alpi  and  Sanctuaries  (1882). 
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breakfiut  and  Paul  Veronese  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  sorry  to  find, 
however,  that  though  the  rough  inns  gave  great  zest  to  the  Turin 
good  one,  the  Turin  good  one  doesn't  at  all  give  zest  to  country 
rough  ones,  and  my  little  parlour  here,  though  quite  as  large  as  our 
little  friend  at  St.  Martin's — and  looking  out  similarly  on  a  stable- 
yard — does  not  at  aU  give  me  the  same  satisfaction.  There  are  also 
rather  more  cocks  and  bells  in  the  town  than  are  pleasant,  and  the 
whole  place  is  melancholy  in  its  dirt  and  ruin,  the  peasants  all  in 
rags — ^good-natured  in  &ce  and  manner,  and  with  the  making  of 
worthy  people  in  them,  but  wholly  neglected  and  neglectful.  They 
say  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  going  to  bury  himself  (when  he  wants 
burying)  in  the  convent  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  instead  of  Superga ;  ^ 
if  instead  of  burying  himself  at  the  top,  he  would  bestir  himself  at 
the  bottom,  it  would  be  more  to  purpose.  I  wish  poor  Mrs.  Tovey  ^ 
were  young  again ;  I  would  give  her  a  travelling  pension,  to  employ 
herself  everywhere  in  dusting  and  washing,  till  she  was  stopped  by 
the  police,  for  making  Italy  unwholesomely  damp.  This  Piedmont 
is  really  the  slovenliest  part  of  Italy  I  have  seen.  Venice  and  Verona 
are  melancholy  enough,  and  dirty  enough  in  dirty  places ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  St.  Mark's  Place  like  the  moats  which  surround  the 
castle  in  the  central  square  at  Turin,  and  are  full  of  rotten  gourds, 
pigeon-castings,  rags,  and  dust." 

'^  Sant'  Ambbozio,  Sunday  eioenmg  \l6th  August  181^]. 

'^l  have  been  up  again  to  St.  Michael's,  and  this  time  I  went 
into  the  monastery,  and  certainly  as  the  little  scene  I  saw  at 
Bellinzona  was  the  most  complete  piece  of  ideal  I  ever  met  with,  so 
this  monastery  is  the  most  tremendous  bit  of  romance.  Its  buildings 
are  on  the  precipice  side,  wholly  of  the  ninth  to  thirteenth  century — 
all  tlie  modem  work  being  luckily  towards  the  hill,  inside  where 
the  aspect  is  not  so  wonderful — and  the  rocks  are  of  serpentine,  which 
is,  in  its  Alpine  form,  the  most  fantastic  of  all  rocks,  rising,  itself, 
in  piers  and  buttresses  rather  than  crags,  and  mingling  with  the 
walls,  not  merely  outside,  but  inside  of  the  building.  There  is  little 
carving,  except  some  rude  figures  on  the  capitals  outside ;  but  within, 
the  great  staircase  which  ascends  to  the  chapel  is  the  most  striking 
thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Imagine  a  Norman  (t.«.,  tenth  century) 
vaulted  staircase  with  pillars  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  its 
winding  stairs  at  least  twenty  feet  wide,  broken  in  upon  irregularly 
by  huge  masses  of  the  serpentine  rock,  mixed  with  the  buttresses 

'  The  Supergm  had  contained  the  remains  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
house,  but  King  Charles  Albert  caused  several  of  them  to  be  removed  to  S.  Michele. 
Victor  Emmanuel  lies  in  tiie  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

'  ''  Our  perennial  perlour-maid  "  :  IVwtento,  ii.  §  108. 
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and  pillars,  a  grey  marble  arch  covered  with  £uita8tic  sculptured 
figures  on  its  deep  mouldings  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  in  a 
recess  at  the  side  of  it,  above  the  rocks,  six  or  eight*  dead  bodies, 
holding  crosses  in  their  hands — whiter  and  more  like  statues,  therefore 
much  grander  than  those  of  the  St.  Bernard — and  their  shrouds 
hanging  over  their  limbs,  not  in  rags,  but  in  dusty  folds.  Fancy  all 
this  seen  by  sunset  light,  and  outside  the  crags  falling  in  one  vast 
slope  of  2500  feet  to  the  valley,  and  the  mighty  flanks  of  the  Cenis 
Alps  retiring  one  behind  another  to  the  west,  with  two  deep  blue 
peaks  above,  seen  tlirough  a  rent  of  cloud. 

*  Accurately,  as  fiir  as  I  remember,  seven ;  four  bolt  upri{rlit,  h  man 
and  a  woman  stooping  forward  as  if  to  speak,  and  one  fallen.^ 

Another  excursion  was  to  Rivoli — now  connected  with  Turin  by 
railway — which  commands  another  glorious  view;^  and  these  various 
days  spent  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  or  among  the  valleys  of  the  Cenis, 
yielded  some  of  the  cloud-studies  given  in  the  present  volume.' 

Ruskin^s  work  at  Turin  was  at  last  concluded,  and  he  went  north 
to  Susa,  walking  thence  over  the  Cenis  in  order  to  geologise.  From 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  he  took  the  railway  to  Aix,  finding  it,  strange 
to  say,  "very  enjoyable,  though  dusty;  where  the  scenery  is  so  huge, 
the  railroad  merely  makes  a  splendid  moving  panorama  of  it,  not  a 
whizzing  dream.^'  After  a  few  days  at  Annecy,  Ruskin  drove  to 
Bonneville,  and  so  to  St.  Gervais,  where  he  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon. 
Here  Ruskin  was  once  more  "among  his  own  mountains.^  "I  am 
very  glad  to  find,''  he  writes  from  Annecy  (September  8),  "that  my 
feeling  for  my  dear  old  Genevoise  country  is  not  dulled  ;  I  never  thought 
it  more  beautiful.''  And  so  again  from  St.  Gervais  (September  7): 
"There   is  nothing  comes    within   a  hundred   miles  of  this  district — 

^  Ruskin's  attendants  on  this  tour,  like  George  on  a  former  one  HTol.  IV. 
p.  zziv.  nX  entered  into  their  master's  tastes.  "  I  had  a  very  delightful  evening 
vesterdav,  he  writes  to  his  father  (August  14).  ^^  I  drove  to  Rivoli  (the  battle  of 
Rivoli  place),  which  is  an  old  Italian  town  on  the  first  gneiss  rock  that  rises  out 
of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  looks  up  the  valley  of  the  Cenis  west- 
wards, but  projects  so  hr  into  the  plain  that  it  commands  the  whole  range  of  the 
Alps  on  both  sides  as  completely  as  the  Superffa  does.  .  .  .  Couttot  and  Crawley 
had  been  disputing  which  was  the  finest  view,  this  or  the  Saperga,  Couttet  holding 
for  this.  On  m^  giving  the  verdict  in  his  fiivour,  he  was  very  triumphant  (and 
came  to  me  for  ju<^g^ent),  and  crowed  over  Crawley  considerably ;  but  I/only  heard 
of  it  Crawley's  final  and  unanswerable  statement,  'Chack  personn  conny  song 
goo.'"  It  was  Crawley  who,  in  reporting  his  master's  ill-health  to  BumchJones, 
said,  "how  much  he  wished  he  could  see  him  ^take  pleasure  in  a  Halp  again'" 
(Memorials  qf  Edward  Bume-Jcnes,  1904,  vol.  ii.  p.  85). 

*  See  p.  172. 

'  Letter  to  his  father  from  Annecy,  September  3.  One  may  compare  Stevenson's 
plea  for  the  charm  of  landscape  as  seen  from  the  railway  train  (see  his  ^'Ordered 
South  "  in  Virgimimt  PuerUque). 
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for  beauty.  •  .  .  The  woods  and  fields  about  Bonneville  and  Cluse  on 
the  Brezon  slopes  and  Reposou:  valley  are  quite  ineffably  lovely.**^  He 
walked  over  to  Chamouni  to  see  the  Couttets,  and  then  returned  by 
Geneva  to  Paris  (where  he  saw  the  Brownings),  and  so  home.  He 
had  much  work  before  him — ^much  food,  too,  for  thought  received 
during  his  travels  to  be  digested.  The  quiet  country  lanes  which 
then  surrounded  his  home  were  grateful  to  him.  Such  hours  are  noted 
in  the  diary: — 

"Mandmf,  October  18/A. — The  loveliest  two  days,  Saturday  and 
yesterday^  I  ever  saw  at  this  season.  On  Saturday,  sitting  for  an 
hour  in  the  lane  under  Knight's  Hill,  the  ground  covered  with 
gossamer,  all  the  fields  rippling  with  a  stream  of  sunshine  like  a  lake, 
yet  no  perceptible  wind," 

1859 

^The  winter  was  spent  mainly,^  says  Ruskin  of  1858-1859,  '*in 
trying  to  get  at  the  mind  of  Titian ;  not  a  light  winter^s  task.^  ^  But 
he  had  much  else  on  hand — a  paper  for  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
an  address  at  Cambridge,  a  second  letter  to  Acland  on  the  Oxford 
Museum  (see  Vol.  XVL  pp.  xviii.-xix.).  There  were  friends  across 
the  sea  who  rejoiced  in  his  activity  and  growing  influence.  ^*  It  is 
deli^tful  to  hear,^  wrote  Mrs.  Browning  from  Rome  on  New  Yearns 
Day,  ^*of  all  you  are  permitted  to  do  for  England  meanwhile  in  mat- 
tetB  of  art.^  '^Go  on  again,^  added  Robert  Browning,  ^Mike  the 
noble  and  dear  man  you  are  to  us  all,  and  especially  to  us  two  out  of 
them  all.  Whenever  I  chance  on  an  extract,  a  report,  it  lights  up 
the  dull  newspaper  stuff  wrapt  round  it,  and  makes  me  glad  at  heart 
and  clearer  in  head.^*  Then  came  the  lectures  at  Manchester  and 
Bradford ;  Ruskin^s  movements  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  are  ti'aced 
in  another  volume.' 

His  father  regretted  all  this  dispersion  of  energy,  and  the  delay 
which  it  caused  to  the  completion  of  Modem  Pamters.  But  for 
a  little  tour  which  he  worked  in  with  the  lectures  in  the  North 
Raskin  was  able  to  make  a  good  plea:  he  was  continuing  his  studies 
in  Tumerian  Topc^aphy: — 

''Bolton  Briogc  {Fehmary  25,  1859). — ^This  is  just  a  splendid 
place,  and  never  was  there  so  true  a  drawing  as  our  Bolton.  The 
hills  are  just  about  five  times  as  high  as  they  really  are,  but  they 

1  See  Prefiuse,  §  4  ;  below,  p.  6. 

*  UUert  iffMaiabeth  BarreU  Brwomng,  1897,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  d02. 

•  See  Vol.  XVL  pp.  lxi.-lxiv. 
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are   enlargements  of  Facts,  and  more   Cuts  than  the   realitj  and 
the  trees  and  shingle  bank  are  all  there." 

'' Bolton,  Sunday  {Fdfruary  27). — Nothing  can  well  be  more 
splendid  than  the  dark  moors  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  against 
the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  to-day;  and  their  brooklets  and  rocks  in 
the  glens  are  as  good  as  those  of  true  mountain  country,  the  lime- 
stones forming  beautiful  shelves  and  steps  for  the  brooks  to  leap 


over." 


''Bolton  Bridob,  Monday  {February  28). — Do  you  ever  recollect 
noticing  a  white  sort  of  heaped  cloud  in  this  part  of  the  world  ?  It 
looks  exactly  like  a  piece  of  the  moorlands  covered  with  snow,  ris- 
ing above  the  real  dark  moorland,  like  this — [sketch].  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  elsewhere.     It  seems  to  mean  wind." 

''Bolton  Bridoc,  Tuesday  (March  1). — I  am  veiy  sorry  to  stay 
away  from  home  so  long,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  see  these 
Yorkshire  subjects,  which  I  look  upon  as  on  the  whole  the  chief 
tutors  of  Turner's  mind,  before  finishing  my  fifth  volume.  His  exag- 
gerations are  not  entirely  excusable,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
determine  exactly  where,  and  when,  he  first  went  wrong.  He  is  to 
landscape  precisely  the  kind  of  romance  writer  that  Scott  was  to 
history,  at  once  truer  and  fidser  than  anybody  else." 

"  Knaiubsborouoh,  Wednesday  evening  (March  2). — Is  it  not  curious 
that  those  trees  have  remained  so  like  at  Bolton,  though  it  must 
be  fifty  years — or  forty-five  at  the  very  least — since  Turner  made 
his  sketch." 

"Richmond,  Thursday  evening  (March  8). — Knaresborough  is  a 
grand  place,  grander  than  this  on  the  whole,  the  houses  much  rougher 
and  more  picturesque,  and  the  diflGs  higher.  It  is  curious  that  Turner 
has  not  got  what  seems  to  me  quite  the  grandest  point  of  this 
place;  and  to  make  out  his  views  from  other  places,  he  has  to 
make  the  bank  immensely  steeper  than  it  is.  But  in  the  oldest 
Richmond  ^ — ^when  the  girl  is  gathering  the  flower,  or  picking  up 
the  stone  for  the  dog — ^the  winding  path,  and  small  house  beyond, 
and  large  tree  are  still  all  there.  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find 
the  trees  so  little  altered." 

"  Richmond,  Friday  evening  (March  4). — I  have  had  a  beautiful  day 
here — could  not  have  been  more  fortunate — ^being  precisely  the 
weather  of  the  Richmond  with  fiur  distance  ;  and  for  once.  Turner  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  that  distance— it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful^ 
richest,  bluest,  most  variable  in  flow  of  low  hill,  that  I  ever  have  seen. 
Turner  combines  the  other  features  of  the  scene  in  the  strangest  way  ; 

1  This  is  the  drawing  engraved  by  W,  R.  Smith  as  the  second  Plate  in  Bichnumd-^ 
shire,    A  piece  of  the  foreground  is  engraved  below,  in  Plate  66:  see  p.  56. 
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nothing  is  where  it  is,  but  eTeiything  where  it  explains  itself.  For 
instance,  the  bridge  on  the  left  (in  the  one  from  the  riverside  over 
chimney-piece^)  is  in  reality  far  away  round  the  comer  of  castle :  instead 
of  being  at  a,  it  would  be  seen  if  you  could  see  right  through  the 
castle  to  the  other  side  of  it,  at  b  [rough  sketch].  But  it  is  there,  and 
Turner  had  no  other  way  of  explaining  that  it  is  there  but  by  bring- 
ing it  into  sight.  I  am  delighted  to  have  come  in  time  to  ascertain 
the  fact  of  the  brick  chimney  built  up  by  the  square  tower,  which 
he  has  marked  so  particularly  in  that  same  drawing.  The  bed  of 
the  Swale  under  the  castle  is  fine,  but  the  water  not  clear." 

"  Hawks,  Sunday  {March  6). — I  had  a  most  interesting  drive  yester- 
day, and  Aysgarth  force  is  out  and  out  the  finest  thing  I've  seen  in 
water  in  these  islands ;  or  perhaps  the  Falls  of  Clyde  may  be  better ; 
but  nothing  else  certainly  can  come  near  this  for  body  of  water,  and 
one  gets  as  close  to  it  as  to  the  fall  of  the  Rhine,  the  rocks  going  out 
in  perfectly  flat  tables  above  it.  The  country  round  large  in  scale  and 
beautifully  rustic — ^wild  walls  everywhere — ^moss,  crag,  and  mist,  wilder 
than  in  Highlands.  This  is  a  fine  little  inn — ^white  home-made  bread, 
fresh  trout,  etc. — and  really  something  like  mountains  visible  out  of 
the  back  window.     Didn't  see  Hartleap  Well  yesterday,  however." 

"  Settle,  1th,  Evening. — The  drive  to-day  has  been  the  most  inte- 
resting by  far  I  ever  had  in  England ;  a  truly  wonderful  country — like 
the  top  of  the  Cenis  for  desolation.  Ingleborough  a  really  fine  mass  of 
hill,  the  streams  in  the  limestones  behaving  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  perpetually  falling  into  holes  and  coming  out  again  half  a 
mile  afterwards.  Pen-y-6hent  a  fine  hill  too;  and  a  wind  blowing 
over  the  whole  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  blow  Ingleborough  into 
Lancaster  Bay.  I  got  out  near  the  top  of  the  moors  as  the  horses  were 
feeding,  just  to  feel  what  the  wind  was,  and  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  for  half  an  hour,  and  felt  all  the  better  for  it.  I  should 
think  I  had  got  fresh  air  enough  to  last  me  for  six  months,  at  least. 

''  The  afternoon  got  splendidly  clear  as  I  got  down  off  the  moors, 
and  the  mosses  on  the  stone  walls  were  just  one  perpetual  blaze  of 
green  fire ;  such  curious  villages  too — all  stone-built  of  course,  and  on 
stone:  nothing  else  to  build  upon — fitted  into  the  little  hollows  by 
the  streams — nice  respectable  three-windowed  houses — that  kind  of 
thing  [sketch] — ^with  tidy  gardens  and  doors  with  brass  knockers 
and  all  sorts  of  respectabilities,  standing  on  ledges  of  the  roughest 
rock  just  jutting  over  the  rushing  streams,  where  one  would  expect 
nothing  but  a  Highland  bothy — ^stepping-stones  instead  of  bridges  up 
to  the  doors." 

On  returning  home  from  this  Yorkshire  tour,  Ruskin  prepared  for 

^  This  is  the  drawing  engraved  bv  J.  Archer  as  frontispiece  to  lUehmandtUre. 
For  another  note  upou  it,  see  VoL  AlII.  p.  431. 
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publication  under  the  title  The  T\po  Paihs  the  lectures  he  had  recently 
given,  and  next  wrote  his  Academy  Notes.  Then  he  was  ready  for  another 
Continental  tour.  It  was  to  be  the  last  on  which  his  parents  accompanied 
him,  and  before  they  reached  their  favourite  haunts  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland  they  broke  new  ground.^  Ruskin  had  been  asked  somewhat 
pointedly  by  the  National  Gallery  Site  Commission  whether  he  had  ^'  re- 
cently been  at  Dresden  ^  or  was  **  acquainted  with  the  Munich  Gallery.^ 
He  had  never  been  to  either  place.^  This  omission  he  felt  bound  to 
repair.  Moreover  he  was  now  particularly  anxious,  in  connection  with 
his  studies  of  Titian,  to  see  the  works  of  that  master  in  the  Grerman 
galleries.'  They  went  accordingly  by  Brussels  to  Cologne,  Diisseldor^ 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich,  and  Ruskin^s  diai'y  is  mainly  occupied 
with  notes  on  the  pictures  at  these  places.  Most  of  these  are  now 
printed  in  an  Appendix  (p.  488),  in  order  to  illustrate  various  passages 
in  the  present  volume.  Among  the  notes  made  at  Dresden,  many 
references  will  be  found  to  pictures  discussed  in  the  text.  Ruskin 
was  especially  delighted  with  the  Family  Group  by  Paolo  Veronese  (see 
below,  p.  S90),  and  devoted  much  study  to  it.  A  careful  copy  of  a 
portion  of  the  picture,  which  he  made  at  this  time,  is  preserved  at 
Brantwood,  and  is  here  reproduced.  To  the  great  Raphael  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery  he  does  not  refer  in  the  present  volume,  but  his  note 
in  the  diary  is  worth  putting  on  record — if  only  to  show  his  independ- 
ence of  accepted  opinions.  In  earlier  days,  when  he  wrote  of  the  picture 
on  report  or  in  the  light  of  engravings,  he  took  it  as  '^  a  standard  of 
beauty  ^ ;  ^  his  impressions,  when  he  actually  saw  the  picture,  were  very 
different : — 

"  San  Sisto. — If  one  supposes  oneself — looking  at  the  Madonna — 
to  have  one's  back  to  the  north  and  to  be  looking  straight  south 
(the  Madonna  coming  out  of  the  south  as  it  were),  then  the  Madonna 

^  The  itinerary  of  this  tour  was  as  follows :  Calais  (May  20),  Brossela  (May  21), 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (May  25),  Cologne  (May  29),  Dusseldorf  (May  30^,  Munster  (Jane  1), 
Hanover  (June  2),  Brunswick  (June  5),  Magdeburg  (June  8),  Berlin  (June  9;, 
Dresden  (June  17),  Konigstein  (June  25),  Dresden  (June  26),  Leipsic  (July  1),  Hof 
July  5),  Nuremberg  (July  5),  Augsburg  (July  12),  Munich  (July  13),  Kempten 
July  25),  Constance  (July  27),  Schaffhausen  (July  30),  Baden  (August  1),  Berne 
^August  8),  Thun  (August  9),  Interlachen  (August  22),  Thun  (August  23),  Berne 
(August  25),  Neuchfttel  (August  27),  Lausanne  (August  28),  Geneva  (August  31), 
Bonneville  (September  3),  Chamouni  (September  5),  Montanvert  (September  7), 
Bonneville  (September  8),  Geneva  (September  9),  Lausanne  (September  10),  Neu- 
ch&tel  (September  12),  Bienne  (September  14),  BUe  (September  15),  Strasburg  (Sep- 
tember 1*1)9  Nancy  (September  19),  Chalons  (September  20),  Paris  (September  21  to 
October  1).  Ruskin  gave  some  account  of  his  German  tour  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Working  Men's  College :  see  Vol.  XVL  pp.  46&-471. 

s  Questions  33,  35.     See  Vol.  Xm.  p.  543. 

s  See  Pre&ce,  §  4 ;  below,  p.  6. 

«  See  VoL  IV.  p.  369. 
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is  lighted  from  the  norths  Christ  from  the  north-east;  St.  Barbara 
from  the  east,  St.  Sixtus  from  the  west ;  his  mitre  from  the 'north-west, 
and  the  clouds  and  curtains  from  nowhere  in  particular.  The  effect 
of  the  Christ  depends  mainly  on  his  having  a  large  white  dot  in 
one  eye,  and  none  in  the  other ;  the  irises  very  round  and  black  and 
staring;  body  muscular  and  herculean;  the  hair  is  very  beautifril. 
There's  a  little  Christ  in  a  Palma  Vecchio  ^  hugging  St.  John  round 
the  neck,  looking  back  and  up  at  the  same  time  to  a  saint  in  yellow 
who  sits  looking  on  (the  Madonna  being  recumbent),  who  is  worth 
a  myriad  of  Raphael's — so  also  the  heavenly  little  Christ  in  Veronese's 
Magi.  The  Madonna  has  no  light  on  either  eye,  so  that  the  white  dot 
on  the  infant's  produces  great  effect.     Sixtus  mean  and  contemptible." 

Of  the  Munich  Grallery,  also,  Ruskin  made  notes,  and  many  of  those, 
given  in  the  Appendix,  are  of  interest  in  connexion  with  passages  in  the 
present  volume.  His  notes  were  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  many  pen- 
and-ink  sketches,  too  rough  for  reproduction,  but  illustrative  of  his 
dose  study.  At  Munich,  too,  he  made  a  careful  water-colour  copy  of 
the  little  girl  in  one  of  Vandyck^s  portrait-pieces  (see  below,  p.  ^6). 
With  the  Berlin  Gallery — alike  in  its  arrangement  and  its  contents—- 
Ruskin  was  much  delighted.  Among  its  greatest  treasures  he  reckoned 
Holbein^s  portrait  of  Greorge  Gyzen ;  this  he  described  in  his  paper  on 
'^Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein.'"'  A  general  impression  of  the  Grallery, 
with  an  account  of  this  German  tour  generally,  is  given  in  a  letter 
to  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. :  ^— 

"  Dresden,  2Srd  June  [1859]. 

'*  Dear  Mr.  Stanfield, — Time  goes  &st  when  it  is  travel  spent,  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  long  it  is  since  we  left  home,  and  I  have 
not  told  you — ^as  you  said  you  would  like  me  to  do — ^what  adventures 
we  have  met  with  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent.  In  the 
first  place,  we  met  with  a  very  excited  old  gentleman  in  Brunswick, 
who  told  us  the  French  were  in  Milan,  and  looked  at  us  fiercely  as 
if  he  thought  it  was  our  fault.  We  told  him  it  wasn't,  and  that  we 
wanted  the  sexton  to  let  us  into  the  Cathedral,  upon  which  the  old 
gentleman  went  to  get  him  for  us ;  and  in  the  second  place,  we  saw 
fifteen  thousand  fighting  men  in  helmets  of  this  shape  [sketch]  (the 
ornament  at  the  top  being  in  appearance  a  hall  candlestick  and  its 
function  a  ventilator)  march  past  Prince  Frederick  William  at  Berlin. 
We  were  smothered  in  dust,  and  very  late  in  getting  breakfast,  but  the 

^  This  is  the  "  Holy  Family"  with  St  Joseph  and  St.  Catherine,  No.  191. 

*  ComMU  MagaxtM,  March  18^ ;  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 

*  This  letter,  and  the  one  next  following,  have  been  communicated  to  the  editors 
by  the  artist's  son. . 
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fifteen  thousand  candlestick  men  did  us  no  other  harm.  In  the  thin! 
place^  we  heard  the  Austrian  National  Hymn  played  three  time» 
over  to  some  people  in  a  tea-garden  in  Hanover,  but  no  popular 
movement  followed. 

"  And  in  the  last  place,  five  boys  in  paper  caps  made  a  veiy  dis^ 
agreeable  noise  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  back  lane  under  my 
window  at  Berlin,  one  evening,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  wa» 
intended  for  an  imitation  of  Prussian  militaxy  music  playing  national 
airs.  I  have  no  remembrance  at  present  of  any  other  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you  yesterday  as  we  were  watching  a  ferry^ 
boat  cross  the  Elbe  with  a  cart  and  horse  in  it,  just  one  of  the  pretty 
little  flat  bits  with  a  strong  figure  group  which  you  like.  And  I 
thought  of  you  very  often  among  the  shining  Dutch  brown  boats  and 
picturesque  Meuse  ones.  Those  Dutch  boats  are  certainly  very  pretty, 
but  I  don't  like  the  Dutch  water.  I  never  saw  such  a  pestiferous 
extent  oi  pond  as  in  the  lower  town  of  Brussels — a  sort  of  canal  part 
with  handsome  houses  on  each  side,  and  very  much  in  its  own 
character  what  the  Thames  would  be  without  a  tide.  This  Elbe  ia 
a  fine  river  however,  and  its  hill  shores  beautiful  with  vines  and  roses# 
The  foxglove,  I  see,  is  here  a  cultivated  flower.  The  Gallery  at  Berlin 
surprised  me;  it  is  not  usually  spoken  of  by  travellers  with  much 
interest,  and  it  is  far  the  most  beautiful  in  aspect  and  arrangement  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  Louvre  is  splendid,  but  this  Berlin  one  has 
pillars  of  solid  marble  of  exquisite  beauty,  floors  of  mosaic,  walls  of 
fresco,  which,  though  not  of  the  best,  give  it  a  dignity  much  greater* 
than  that  of  the  Louvre.  The  collection  of  pictures  is  far  richer  than 
I  expected;  it  is  a  fine  cast  of  pictures  too,  for  though  they  have 
only  one  Titian,  they  have  a  noble  series  of  earlier  Italian  masters/ 
and  of  early  Flemish — Van  Eyck  and  Memling,  good  Vandycks,  and 
the  best  Holbein  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  have  three  Raphaels^ 
one  very  good. 

''  Here,  though  their  renowned  group  of  pictures  is  indeed  magni^ 
ficent,  the  setting  of  them  and  general  tone  of  the  collection  i» 
bad.  Instead  of  early  Italian  they  have  late  Carlo  Maratti,  and 
such  like ;  instead  of  early  Flemish,  quantities  of  Dows  and  Ostades, 
and  so  on,  mixed  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  mere  rubbish,  and 
with  rascally  black  Spanish  things,  Riberas  and  Zubbarans.  And 
all  these  pictures  are  shown  to  disadvantage,  not  excepting  even 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto ;  she  has  a  room  to  herself,  but  it  is  in 
a  feeble  light    The  Dresden  Venus  is  twelve  feet  above  the  eye.^ 

"Don't  trouble  to  answer  this,  Twill  write  again  when  I  get  ta 

^  Presumably  the  Sleeping  Venas,  lying  on  a  red  drapery,  now  attributed  to 
Gxorgione. 
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Switserland ;  my  servant  who  delivers  this  will  tell  me  how  you  are. 
My  father  and  mother  join  in  dncerest  regard. 
^'  Believe  me^  dear  Mr.  Stanfield^ 

'*  Faithfully  and  respectfully  yours, 

"J.  RUSKIN." 


We  h&ve  often  seen  already  how  poor  an  opinion  Ruskin  had  of 
modem  Grerman  art;  the  closer  study  of  it  during  this  tour  did  not 
modify  his  views,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  later  letter  to  the  same  corre- 
epcmdent : — 

^'Thun,  22nd  AuguH  [1869]. 

"  Dear  Mil  Stanfibld, — I  should  have  written  again  before  now  if  I 
had  not  been  in  a  state  of  snlkiness  and  suffering  under  German  art 
which  was  wholly  inexpressible ;  having  escaped  firom  its  influence  and 
got  to  the  lakes  and  hills,  I  am  slowly  recovering  a  little  temper  and 
appetite  and  the  use  of  my  tongue,  which  I  can't  use  more  truly  than 
in  assuring  you,  first  of  all,  that  English  painters  do  not  think  half 
enough  of  themselves.  They  are  veritably  the  only  painters  of  land- 
scape existing — and  they  and  the  French  are  the  only  living  painters 
of  anything.  German  landscape  is,  as  you  must  well  know  (for  that 
much  I  knew  before  going  to  Germany),  fit  only  for  fircHBcreens  and 
card-cases;  but  what  I  did  not  even  suspect  before  going  to  Ger- 
many is  that  all  their  boasted  figure-painters'  work  is  as  utterly  abor- 
tive. They  have  much  real  feeling  and  extensive  knowledge  and 
considerable  power  of  thought,  the  whole  rendered  utterly  valueless 
by,  the  intensest,  most  naTve,  most  ridiculous,  most  absoibing,  most 
hopelessly  ineradicable  vanity  that  ever  paralysed  Human  art.  I 
could  not  have  believed  anything  so  ludicrous  unless  I  had  actually 
seen  it.  If  every  Grerman  painter  walked  about  in  the  streets  with 
a  spread  peacock's  tail  pinned  to  his  breeches  by  way  of  decoration, 
they  would  not  be  more  manifestly,  not  one  whit  more  amasingly 
ridiculous  than  they  are  in  the  way  they  have  exhibited  their  vanity 
in  the  frescoes  at  Munich. 

"  Of  these,  Kaulbach's  are  the  most  ludicrous,  Cornelius's  the  most 
atrocious.  Hess's  the  least  excusable — for  he  might  have  been  a 
painter  but  for  his  vanity,  while  Kaulbach  and  Cornelius  never  could 
have  painted  under  any  circumstances.     But  enough  of  them. 

"  I  saw  a  vast  mass  of  Dutch  pictures  of  good  quality  (as  Dutch)  at 
Dresden  and  Munich,  and  dislike  them — ^the  landscapes  I  mean — ^more 
than  ever.  Gerard  Terburg  does  some  fine  things  when  he  is  simple 
(in  figures),  but  I  really  think  you  Academicians  ought  to  help  me  a 
little  in  abusing  those  precious  grey  things  of  the  Dutch  landscapists. 
There  is  a  most  elaborate  Wouvermans  at  Munich — a  hunting  party 
by  a  lake — a  broad  lake  with  hills  and  villas  and  all  sorts  of  ruins  and 
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things  on  its  shores^  and  actually  the  water  is  drawn  in  flat  grey  like 
a  slate  table^  not  one  reflection  nor  any  ripple  on  its  surface.^ 

''If  you  and  Creswick  and  a  few  more  Academicians  would  tell 
people  when  you  are  talking  quietly  with  them  that  this  kind  of  thing 
is  not  good  painting — whatever  its  reputation — instead  of  scornfully 
leaving  the  poor  public  to  find  it  out  for  itself  too  late,  you  would  do 
quite  incalculable  good. 

''  We  came  down  to  Munich  from  Lindau  and  Constance.  The  old 
wooden  building  at  Constance  (in  the  lake),  which  you  drew  by  moon- 
light, is  gone.  Fine  pier  instead  for  steamers.  Your  old  subject  in 
the  town  of  Schaffhausen  (the  upright)  is  still  safe — curiously  unin- 
jured. The  fall  of  the  Rhine  is  much  improved,  the  chateau  of 
Laufien  being  nearly  all  rebuilt  in  modem  pastrycook  Gothic,  and  a 
railroad  bridge  carried  over  the  river  above  the  fall  [sketch]. 

'*  There  is,  however,  an  advantage  in  this  which  the  creatures  never 
thought  of— one  had  no  idea  before  of  the  real  quantity  of  water  in 
the  rapids.  It  is,  as  you  know,  all  green  and  pure,  and  to  me  it  was 
more  delightful — ^looking  at  it  in  its  irregular  depths  and  strength 
among  those  rocks — than  even  in  the  fall  itself.  But  the  genexal  aspect 
of  the  £k11  is  wholly  destroyed,  and  what  is  much  worse,  the  quantity 
of  steamers  on  the  lakes  I  think  slightly  foul  the  water  in  these  small 
ones.  This  Thun  is  only  ten  miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  only 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  deep,  with  gravelly  shore;  and  I  think 
steamers  up  and  down  it  four  or  five  times  a  day  keep  the  sediment 
from  settling  as  completely  as  it  used  to  do,  or  perhaps  eyes  at  forty 
don't  see  such  dear  water  as  they  do  at  twenty.  But  I  think  I  have 
accustomed  myself  to  accurate  estimates,  and  neither  this  lake  nor 
Constance  seem  to  me  as  clear  as  they  were.  We  have  all  kept  well. 
I  hope  this  letter  will  not  find  you  at  home,  but  that  you  are  enjoy- 
ing yourself  with  recovered  health  on  some  nice  southern  coast,  or — 
who  knows — shall  we  have  a  battle  of  Solferino,  with  gardens  in  the 
distance,  in  the  Academy  next  year?    Do,  pray  I 

''Always,  dear  Mr.  Stanfield, 

"  Faithfully  and  respectfully  yours, 

«J.  Rossm." 

Further  notes  and  impressions  on  modem  German  art  occur  in 
Ruskin's  diary ;  some  of  these  are  also  given  in  the  Appendix,  as  illus- 
trating what  he  says  in  this  volume  about  "  Grerman  heroics.**"  *  A  few 
appreciative  notices  of  the  early  Grerman  painters  will  be  found;  but 
in  modern  Grerman  art,  whether  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  Ruskin 
could  find  nothing  to  admire.     He  was  not  sorry,  we  may  expect,  when 

^  For  this  picture,  see  below,  p.  365. 
>  Part  ix.  ch.  riii.  §  1  (p.  363). 
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his  work  in  Germany  was  finished,  and  he  was  free  to  turn  southwards 
once  more.  But  his  visit  to  Nuremberg  made  a  strong  impression  on 
him;  it  is  reflected  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  illustrations  of  this 
volume.  During  his  sojourn  in  Grermany  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  with 
Austria  was  raging;  the  battle  of  Magenta  was  fought  on  June  4,  and 
Solferino  on  June  S4.  Ruskin  was  keenly  interested  on  the  Italian  side, 
and  the  English  attitude  of  non-intervention  was  hateful  to  him.  He 
threw  off  a  series  of  letters  to  the  press,  containing  incidentally  some  notes 
on  Grerman  art:  these  are  reserved  for  publication  in  a  later  volume.^ 
The  French  '*  breach  of  faith,^  '  in  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  drew  Ruskin 
back  in  disgust  to  his  other  studies.  From  Nuremberg  he  went  to 
Munich,  and  thence  to  Schaffhausen.  Writing  to  Professor  Norton  from 
that  place  (July  81),  he  refers  to  the  conclusion  of  Modem  PawUers : — 

"  I  am  at  work  upon  it,  in  a  careless,  listless  way — but  it  won't 
be  the  worse  for  the  different  tempers  it  will  be  written  in.  There 
will  be  little  or  no  bombast  in  it,  I  hope,  and  some  deeper  truths 
than  I  knew — even  a  year  ago."* 

^I  was  up  at  three,^  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  *Ho  watch  the 
dawn  on  the  spray  of  the  Fall.^  Next  he  spent  a  month  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland ;  and  then  leaving  his  parents  for  a  while  at  Geneva, 
he  went  yet  again  to  his  beloved  i^alley  of  Chamouni.  There,  and 
afterwards  at  Neuchatel,  he  travelled  with  his  friend  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  and  her  daughter.^  At  Chamouni,  as  usual,  he  worked  hard  at 
the  rocks;  but  his  diary  shows  that  his  thoughts  were  turned  also  to 
other  subjects.  There  is  the  beginning,  for  instance,  of  an  essay  on 
Political  Economy.  His  habitual  study  of  the  Bible  took  the  form  of 
notes  on  St.  Matthew'^s  Gospel,  and  an  essay  on  Faith.  His  literary 
companion  was  Dante. 

After  ten  days  in  Paris,  Ruskin  reached  home  early  in  October  1869. 
A  little  later  he  went  on  a  visit  t6  Miss  BelFs  school  at  Winnington, 
where  he  worked  upon  7%e  Elements  of  PerspecHvey  and  then  there  was 
no  further  interruption  until  Modem  Painters  was  finished.  The  volume 
was  written,  in  a  sense,  under  pressure — ^the  closest  and  most  compelling 
that  could  have  been  applied — the  pressure  of  entreaty  from  his  father. 
Ruskin  described  it  in  one  of  his  Oxford  lectures.^    His  father  had  seen 

^  Hiey  were  reprinted  in  Arrowt  qf  the  Chaee,  1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  3-21.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  the  same  events  led  to  the  first  prose  essay  of  Matthew 
Arnold— his  England  and  the  ItaHan  Queetion  (1859). 

*  See  Letten  qfJ^^n  Buekm  to  Ohariee  EHet  Norton,  1904^  voL  i.  p.  82. 

s  md.,  p.  81. 

«  See  Thne  and  Tide,  Appendix  (VoL  XVII.). 

'  "  Readings  in  Modem  Faintere  "  :  see  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 
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him  collecting  materials  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  weary  of  waiting  for 
the  conclusion.  It  was  by  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PabUers  that  his 
son  had  leapt  into  fame ;  it  would  be  by  this  great  work,  as  the  father 
rightly  foresaw,  that  the  fame  would  be  most  securely  established.  He 
yearned  to  see  before  he  died  the  end  crown  the  work.  Accordingly, 
''when  he  came  home  firom  the  long  journey  of  1869  and  found  signs 
of  infirmity  increasing  upon  him,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  'John,  if  you 
donH  finish  that  book  now  I  shall  never  see  it.^  So  I  said  I  would  do 
it  for  him  forthwith,  and  did  it — as  I  could.^ 

"  As  I  could,  not  as  I  would ;  ^  perhaps  Ruskin  was  thinking,  as  he 
wrote,  of  this  motto  of  the  most  minute  and  conscientious  of  Flemish 
painters.^  The  world  of  art  and  letters  is  under  some  debt  to  the 
father  who  thus  constrained  his  son;  for  whether,  if  left  to  himself, 
Ruskin  would  ever  have  finished  his  greatest  book  at  all,  may  well  be 
doubted.  His  industry  was  prodigious,  but  it  was  equalled  by  his 
curiosity,  and  hence  he  lacked  the  habit  of  concentration.  Moreover, 
his  mind  was  at  this  time  becoming  increasingly  absorbed  in  quite 
other  questions  than  those  which  were  immediately  involved  in  the  con- 
cluding parts  of  Modem  Painters.  One  sees  what  was  to  come  in  seve- 
ral passages  in  this  volume.  Thus,  in  discussing  the  effect  upon  the 
human  mind  of  beauty  in  art,  he  refers  to  the  unsettlement  of  his 
convictions,  and  to  his  doubts  of  ^  the  just  limits  of  the  hope  in  which 
he  may  permit  himself  to  continue  to  labour  in  any  course  of  Art.""' 
And  so,  again,  his  discussions  of  painters  and  pictures  were,  he  tells 
us,  "continually  altered  in  shape,  and  even  warped  and  broken,  by 
digressions  respecting  social  questions,  which  had  for  me  an  interest 
tenfold  greater  than  the  work  I  had  been  forced  into  undertaking."*^* 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  we  see  the  transition  towards  economic  ques- 
tions in  progress.  He  is  ostensibly  still  discussing  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  ideas  in  pictures ;  but  the  inquiry  leads  him  to  consider  ^  the 
right  economy  of  labour.^  ^  In  the  summer  which  saw  the  publication 
of  this  fifth  volume,  the  digressions  established  themselves  as  Ruskin^s 
first  pre-occupation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  father^s  pressure, 
Ruskin  might  have  been  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  economics  before 
Modem  Pamiere  had  been  finished  at  all.  The  book  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  a  monument  of  a  double  allegiance — of  devotion  to  his 
master.  Turner,  and  also  of  devotion  to  his  father,  of  whose  mingled 

^  The  first  words  of  the  Flemish  proverb  are  inscribed  by  Jan  Van  Eyck  on  his 
Portrait  of  a  Man  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  222). 
>  Part  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  16  (p.  423). 
»  Part  ix.  ch.  i.  §  7  (p.  257). 
«  Part  ix.  ch.  xL  §  22  (p.  427). 
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ihrewdness,  affisction,  and  good  sense  the  reader  of  the  oorrespond* 
enoe  in  this  edition  must  already,  I  think,  have  received  a  strong 
impression.  The  force  of  the  motive  derived  from  the  defence  of  Turner 
was  by  this  time  spent.  Rnskin^s  advocacy  had  won  the  case,  but  had 
won  it  too  late,  for  Turner  had  passed  ^*  beyond  these  voices.^  Nor  was 
that  aU.  It  was  a  main  object  with  Ruskin  to  teach  that  ^^all  great 
art  depended  on  nobleness  of  life.^  What  he  had  gathered  of  Tumer^s 
life  had  not  shaken  his  conviction;  but  it  had  suggested  the  difficulty 
of  proving  it  in  a  case  where  the  gold  was  so  much  mixed  with  the 
clay.  **I  knew  his  life  had  been  noble,^  said  Ruskin  in  after  years, 
''but  not  in  ways  that  I  could  convince  others  of,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  all  my  work  had  been  in  vain.^^  And  there  were  other  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  completion  of  his  task.  He  describes  them  in 
his  Fiehce ;  and  we  must  take  note  of  them  here,  for  the«  discussion 
will  serve  to  bring  out  some  characteristics  of  the  volume. 

First,  then,  Ruskin  had  to  resume  threads  which  had  been  dropped 
for  some  time.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this 
volume  was  composed  during  the  winter  of  1869-1860.  We  have  already 
given  reasons  for  thinking  that  some  portions  were  written,  in  first  draft, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  fourth  volume.'  And  in  the  MS.  of  the  first 
chapter  Ruskin  himself  says  that  some  of  it  was  written  ''long  ago.^^* 
Other  portions  were  written  at  Turin  in  18S8.  ^'  I  get  now,^  he  says  to 
his  finther,  "a  good  many  spare  half-hours  for  thinking  over  Modem 
Painiers^  and  sometimes  doing  a  little,  and  hope  soon  to  get  into  the 
run  of  it.  It  will  be  a  finished,  I  hope  giowing  volume,  but  perhaps  a 
little  less  sparkling  than  younger  ones.^^  Among  the  passage  Written 
at  Turin  were  (as  already  said)  the  notes  on  various  pictures  and  some 
of  the  studies  of  skies.^  But  the  whole  material  had  to  be  sifted  and 
rearranged;    this  process  was  laborious,  and  may  well  have  been  dis- 


For  the  longer  he  had  worked  and  studied  the  more  conscious  he 
became  of  the  amount  of  work  and  study  which  remained  to  be  done. 
The  scheme  of  the  treatise  required  him  in  this  final  volume  to  deal 
successively  with  Beauty  of  Water,  Beauty  of  Vegetation,  and  Beauty  of 
Sky.  With  Beauty  of  Mountains  he  had  dealt  in  the  preceding  volume, 
and  the  subject  had  occupied  him  for  888  pages.  And  these  discussions 
were  only  subdivisions  of  Ideas  of  Beauty ;  the  whole  subject  of  Ideas 

1  See,  again,  "  Readings  in  Modem  Pttintere,'* 

«  See  Vol.  V.  p.  lii. 

*  See  below,  part  vL  eh.  L  §  7  n.  (pp.  18, 19). 

«  Letter  from  Turin,  July  27,  1858. 

^  See  below,  pp.  168>  172. 
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of  Belation  lemained  to  be  treated  also.  Had  the  fall  scheme  been 
carried  out  on  the  scale  of  the  discussion  of  Mountain  Beauty,  there  had 
been  no  counting  of  the  volumes  which  should  have  been  written.  The 
first  step  was  to  throw  some  of  the  cargo  overboard.  *^  I  cut  away,^  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  ^*  half  of  what  I  had  written.^  ^  The  proposed 
section  on  Sea  Beauty  was  given  up  altogether,  as  Ruskin  explains  in 
the  Preface.  It  appears  from  what  he  there  says  that  he  had  mudi  in 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  All,  however,  that  the  editors  have  found 
among  his  papers  are  some  rough  jottings  in  one  of  his  diaries  of  the 
proposed  contents;  these  are  here  printed  in  an  Appendix  (p.  484). 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Ruskin  had  already  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  an  Introduction  to  7%^  Harbour$  of  England  a 
singularly  interesting  essay  on  the  painting  of  sea  and  ships. 

Next,,  Ruskin  found  it  impossible  to  deal  as  exhaustively  as  he  had 
desired  with  Beauty  of  Vegetation.  He  had,  indeed,  for  many  years 
been  a  diligent  botanist;  understanding  by  the  term  botany  the  study 
of  the  aspects  of  flowers.'  With  their  laws  of  growth  he  was  not 
familiar;  this  was  a  new  subject  of  inquiry,  and  with  Ruskin  to  take 
up  a  new  subject  meant  to  turn  upside  down  anybody  else^s  treat- 
ment of  it.'  **  Many  of  the  results  ^  of  his  inquiry  into  *^  the  origin  of 
wood^  could  **only  be  given,^  he  says,  ^if  ever,  in  a  detached  form.^^ 
Some  of  these  results  he  gave  in  the  year  following  the  publication  of 
the  fifth  volume  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  ^  Tree  Twigs.^ 
A  report  and  abstract  of  this  lecture  are  accordingly  printed  here  in 
an  Appendix  (p.  467).  The  lecture  on  *^Tree  Twigs,^  though  contain- 
ing some  further  illustrations,  corresponded  in  method  and  in  spirit 
with  th^  chapters  in  this  volume.  There  was  in  it  the  same  close 
study  of  natural  aspects  combined  with  poetical  fancy,  and  the  same 
imaginative  connexion  of  those  aspects  with  ideas  of  morality  and 
mythology.  The  poetry  of  the  leaf-aspects,  as  Ruskin  draws  it  out  in 
these  chapters,  might  serve  as  a  commentary  on  Shelley^s  lines: — 

"  No  sister-flower  would  be  forgiven 
If  it  disdained  its  brother." 

Ruskin,  as  Froude  well  remarks,  had  the  gift  of  converting  the  minutest 
observations  of  natural  phenomena  into  a  poem.^     Very  characteristic 

1  See  the  letter  cited  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XVII. 

'  See^  on  the  distinction  between  the  botanist's  and  the  artist's  ways  of  regarding 
plants^  part  vi.  ch.  ii.  §  2  (pp.  20-21)|  and  compare  p.  129  n. 

>  See  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  Vol.  V.  p.  1. 

*  See  Preface,  §  5 ;  below^  p.  7. 

^  Carlyle'9  LtfB  in  London^  1885,  voL  ii.  p.  246,  where  also  the  following  letter  is 
printed. 
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of  Buskin  is  the  division  and  subdivision  of  plants,  with  names  for 
the  categories  which  are  themselves  felicities  of  poetical  observation*— 
the  division  into  (A)  Tented  Plants,  so  called  because  they  pass  as  the 
tented  Arab  passes,  leaving  no  memorial  of  themselves ;  and  (B)  Build- 
ing Plants — builders  because  it  is  by  the  work  of  the  leaves  that  the 
tree  is  built  up;  and  then  the  subdivision,  as  of  (B)  into  (a)  Shield 
builders,  and  (fi)  Sword  builders ;  according  as  the  leaves  resemble  broad 
shields,  or  sharp  swords.  His  method,  at  once  discursive  and  compre- 
hensive, was  characteristically  hit  off  by  Carlyle,  who  had  heard  the 
lecture  on  "Tree  Twigs'^: — 

''Friday  last/'  he  wrote  to  his  brother  John  (April  23,  1861),  ''I  was 
persuaded — ^in  fact  had  unwarily  compelled  myself,  as  it  were — to  a  lecture 
of  Raskin's  at  the  Institution,  Albemarle  Street — ^lecture  on  Tree  Leaves 
«s  physiological,  pictorial,  moral,  symbolical  objects.  A  crammed  house, 
but  tolerable  to  me  even  in  the  gallery.  The  lecture  was  thought  to  '  break 
down,'  and  indeed  it  quite  did  '  as  a  lecture ' ;  but  only  did  from  embarras 
da  richesses — a  rare  case.  Ruskin  did  blow  asunder  as  by  gunpowder 
explosions  his  leaf  notions,  which  were  manifold,  curious,  genial;  and,  in 
fiict,  I  do  not  recoUect  to  have  heard  in  that  place  any  neatest  thing  I  liked 
80  well  as  this  chaotic  one."  ^ 

Buskin,  it  will  be  observed,  leaves  many  questions  open  in  his 
botanical  chapters,  and  alludes  sometimes  to  inquiries  of  which  he  had, 
as  yet,  learnt  only  the  fringe.^  For  adequate  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  botanical  knowledge  on  questions  left  open  by  the  author, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  recent  works  by  Dr.  Scott,  F.  Darwin, 
Professor  Marshall  Ward,  and  more  especially  to  the  English  editions 
of  Kemer^s  Natural  Hitiory  of  PlantSj  and  of  Professor  Sachs^  treatises.' 
Ruskin,  as  we  know  from  remarks  in  his  own  copy  of  the  fifth  volume 
(annotated  ten  or  more  years  later),  would  have  revised  some  of  its 

1  Another  note  on  this  lecture,  though  at  second  hand,  is  given  in  the  Letters  (^ 
James  Snwtham  (p.  94) :  ^'I  went,"  he  writes,  ''to  Gilchrist^s  ou  Saturday.  Found 
him  living  next  door  to  Carlyle,  and  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  his.  The  day  before 
he  had  gone  with  C.  to  hear  Ruskin  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  (Carlyle  kept 
mquiring  the  time  every  ten  minutes,  and  at  last  said, '  I  think  he  ought  to  give  over 
now/)  Ruskin  is  a  favourite  of  his,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  at  ul,  for  ne  hates 
art  in  xtalitv ;  but  R.  sent  him  a  ticket  Gilchrist  and  several  others  we  heard  of 
thought  the  lecture  a  failure ;  but  C.  would  not  add  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  this, 
whatever  he  might  think."  Rusldn  himself  spealu  of  the  &ilure  as  ''gnawing"  him 
(see  a  letter  citM  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  aVIL), 

*  See  below,  pirt  vi.  ch.  ii.  §  4  and  n, ;  put  vi.  ch.  vi.  §  3  n. ;  and  §  5  n.  (pp.  22, 
69.  61).  For  his  interest  at  a  later  date  in  researches  into  the  nature  of  the 
eolonring  matter  of  leaves  and  flowers,  see  Time  and  Tide,  §  165. 

*  For  instance,  D.  H.  Scott :  Introduction  to  atruetural  Botany,  1894.  F.  Darwin 
and  K  H.  Acton  :  Practical  Fl^fsiotogy  qf  Plants,  1896.  Harry  Marshall  Ward  :  The 
Oak:  a  Popular  Introduction  to  Forest  Botany,  1892.  Anton  Kemer  von  Marilann : 
The  Natural  History  qf  Plants,  transkted  by  F.  W.  Oliver,  1894-1895.  J.  Sachs  i 
Text-book  iff  Botany,  1882 ;  and  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  qf  Plants,  1887. 
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passages  in  the  light  of  subsequent  researches.^  He  had  intended,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  reissue  the  chapters  on  Trees  in  a  revised  form,  corre- 
sponding to  In  MofUibus  Sanctis  and  Cceli  Enarrani;  but  this  scheme 
was  put  aside.^  His  later  studies  in  botany  were  the  subject  of  a 
separate  work — Proserpina — which  unhappily  remains  a  fragment. 

With  the  next  subject  of  his  inquiry—"  Of  Cloud  Beauty  "— Ruskin 
was  entirely  at  home.  These  Introductions  have  already  shown  how 
long  and  careful  and  minute  had  been  his  study  of  the  clouds.'  But 
here,  too,  the  more  he  knew  the  more  he  became  conscious  of  the  depth 
of  the  unknown.  Looking  back  upon  his  work  some  years  later  he 
said  that  Modem  Painters  was  "  a  mere  sketch  of  intention,  in  analysis 
of  the  forms  of  cloud  and  wave^:  there  were  not  enough  scientific  data, 
he  said,  to  render  the  analysis  complete.^  The  note  of  diffidence  whidi 
makes  itself  heard  in  this  volume  was  finely  commented  upon  by  one 
of  its  most  sympathetic  readers  at  the  time: — 

"Such  a  sky  !  (writes  Smetbam^  August  24,  1861).  Such  films  and  threads 
of  infinite  tenuity!  Such  flat  roofs  of  cirri^  lying  high  up  in  perspective^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  science !  Ruskin's  '  don't  know '  in  the  last  volume 
about  clouds  is  very  manly  and  noble  after  his  spouterism  in  the  first  volume 
of  Modem  Painters  on  the  same  subject.  There  he  spoke  as  if  he  had 
'  entered  into  the  Springs  of  the  Sea ' ;  *  walked  in  search  of  the  Depth ' ; 
'  seen  the  treasures  of  the  Snow,  the  treasures  of  the  Hail/  and  '  by  which 
way  the  light  is  parted/  and  'the  way  for  the  lightning  of  thunder/  and 
knew  whether  the  'rain  had  a  father,  and  who  had  begotten  the  drops  of 
dew  and  had  numbered  the  clouds  of  heaven.'  I  love  him  more  for  the 
subdued,  reverential,  renunciatory  tone  of  his  last  writings^  which  come  not 
from  less  knowledge  but  more  wisdom."  ^ 

Ruskin  notes  the  change  of  temper  himself.  The  reader  is  now  to 
find  him,  'Hhough  dogmatic  (it  is  said)  upon  some  occasions,  anything 
rather  than  dogmatic  respecting  clouds.*"  ^^I  have  learned,^  he  says 
again,  *^  during  the  sixteen  years  to  say  little  where  I  said  much,  and  to 
see  difficulties  where  I  saw  none.*"  *'  This,^  he  says  of  another  passage, 
'Ms  a  fifth-volume  passage,  and  so  worth  something.^  ^  Again,  under 
the  head  of  clouds,  Ruskin  did  not  get  ail  done  that  he  had  intended. 

^  See  on  this  subject  a  letter  to  C.  £.  Norton  of  Jane  2, 1861,  reprinted  in  a  later 
volume  of  this  edition. 

>  See  Vol.  III.  p.  xlix. 

s  See,  for  instance.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xzz.-xzxi.,  and  Vol.  HI.  pp.  scxv.>zxviL 

*  Eagle's  Nest,  §  129.  The  following  sections  (130-132)  should  also  be  compared 
irith  the  Cloud  studies  in  this  voluma 

^  Letters  qf  James  Smetham,  1891,  p.  97.  Smetham's  quotations  are  from  the 
book  of  Job  (ch.  xxzviii.),  so  often  quoted  by  Raskin.  For  Smetham,  see  Vol.  XIV. 
pp.  460  seq» 

^  See  below,  pp.  144,  163,  134  n. 
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"I  may,  perhaps,  some  day,^  he  says,  ** systematise  and  publish  my 
studies  of  clouds  separately,^  ^  The  studies  were  to  be  accompanied  by 
namerous  illustrations,  for  which  his  sketch-books  and  diaries  would  have 
aiForded  abundant  material.  This  plan  was  not  carried  out;  though  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  in  some  measure  fulfilled,  if  his  health  had 
allowed  him  to  continue  the  publication  of  CcM  Enarrant — a  collection 
of  passages  dealing  with  the  clouds,  of  which  only  one  part  appeared 
(1885).  A  second  part  was,  however,  prepared;  corrections  and  addi* 
tional  matter,  bearing  upon  the  present  volume,  are  in  this  edition 
supplied  from  the  printed  chapter  and  the  unpublished  sequel  of  that 
work.  In  connexion  with  it  Buskin  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  sent  a  letter  which  Ruskin  prepared  for  publi-' 
cation  as  a  postscript  to  one  of  the  chapters.  This,  in  accordance 
with  Ruskin^s  intention  and  by  permission  of  the  writer,  is  now  in- 
cluded at  the  place  indicated  in  Ruskin'^s  proof-sheets  of  CceU  Enarrant 
(see  p.  141).  Ruskin  refers  in  it  to  the  new  light  which  Sir  Oliver 
Lodgers  summary  of  scientific  knowledge  on  liie  causes  of  cloud-motions 
threw  upon  his  own  inquiries,  and  looks  forward  to  revising  his 
diapten  accordingly.  That  was  not  to  be;  and  the  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  readers  of  these  chapters  as  they  stand.  Ruskin 
leaves  open  many  questions  which,  had  he  been  able  to  complete  his 
revision,  he  might  have  treated  differently.  Just  when  his  pen  had  to 
be  laid  aside,  Ruskin  felt  that  he  was  beginning  to  learn.  ''This  has 
been  a  very  bright  day  to  me,^  he  wrote  to  Miss  Kate  Greenaway  on 
June  S6,  1886.  'Tve  found  out  why  clouds  float,  for  one  thing!!! 
and  think  what  a  big  thing  that  is.^     And  again,  on  June  S9 : — 

'' Clouds  are  wanner  and  colder  according  to  the  general  tempera' 
ture  of  the  air,  but  always  enable  the  sun  to  warm  the  air  within 
them  in  the  fine  weather,  when  they  float  high.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
all  about  the  wet  weather  on  this  new  condition  myself." 

At  about  the  same  time  that  he  was  preparing  Co^li  Enarrant,  Ruskin 
gave  two  lectures  at  the  London  Institution  on  skies  and  clouds. 
These — entitled  7%e  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — ^are  re- 
served for  publication  in  a  later  volume;  but  references  to  passages 
in  which  Modem  Painters  was  cited  are  here  supplied  in  footnotes. 

The  Part  in  this  volume  treating  ^*Of  Cloud  Beauty^  introduces 
us  to  a  new  note  in  Ruskin^s  work,  which  was  henceforth  often  to  recur. 
In  connexion  with  his  cloud-studies,  and  also  with  the  mythological 
interest  which  was  strongly  shown  in  many  of  Tumer^s  pictures,  Ruskin 

^  See  below,  p.  169  n. 
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was  led  to  the  examination  of  Greek  myths.  Their  physical  and 
their  moral  significance  alike  attracted  him ;  and  the  studies,  com* 
menced  in  this  volume,  were  afterwards  continued  in  7%e  Queen  of  the 
Jir^  as  well  as  in  some  minor  essays.  A  glance  at  the  titles  which 
he  gave  to  Plates  in  this  volume  will  show  at  once  the  fascination 
which  the  subject  had  for  him — the  rain-douds  became  *^The  Graiae,^ 
the  storm-clouds  ^^ Medusa^  or  *<The  Locks  of  Typhon^;  the  fading 
splendour  of  Giorgione^s  fresco,  *^The  Hesperid  MgUJ^  There  will  be 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  when  we  come  to  what  Ruskin  called  his 
'^Myth  Book^^;^  but  here  we  may  note  from  his  diaries  how  constant 
during  these  years  of  preparation  for  the  present  volume  had  been  his 
classical  studies.  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  had  long  been  a  fiaivourite 
play.'  During  the  summer  of  1858  he  read  **  three  or  four]  times  over 
in  two  months^  the  Pbdus — a  reading  which  was  suggestive  in  many 
ways.'  But  meanwhile  it  gave  him,  he  says,  ^Misgust  with  himself,  for 
not  knowing  Greek  enough  to  translate  it.^^  This  is  a  piece  of  self- 
depreciation  which  need  not  be  taken  too  literally ;  for  his  diary  shows 
that  he  studied  the  play  deeply,  analysing  its  characters,  discussing  its 
purpose,  and  collecting  from  it  passages  illustrative  of  Greek  life  and 
thought.  He  read  the  classics  in  this  way  constantly,  and  few  English 
authors  show  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  them.  In  the  present 
volume  we  may  note  the  beginning  of  that  minute  study  of  words 
which  he  carried  forward  in  Munera  PulverU  and  elsewhere.  In  plung- 
ing into  the  perilous  sea  of  etymological  derivation,  perhaps  with  in- 
adequate equipment,  fancy,  or  prima  facie  impressions,  sometimes  led 
him  astray.^  But,  though  he  troubled  himself  with  little  apparatus 
classicus^  he  read  his  books  over  and  over  again,  and  noted  carefully 
any  allusion,  suggestion,  or  usage  which  fitted  in  with  his  own  line 
of  thought.  Of  commentaries  on  the  classics  he  made  very  little  use, 
and  (during  the  Continental  journeys  on  which  much  of  his  work  was 
done)  even  an  adequate  supply  of  the  harmless,  necessary  dictionaries 
he  had  not  always  at  hand;  liis  work  was  all  done  for  himself;  and  he 

^  Soo  bdlow  D.  184  II. 

«  See,  for  instance.  Vol.  III.  p.  26 ;  Vol.  V.  pp.  318,  377  ;  Vol.  VI.  p.  73. 
'  See,  for  instance,  Unto  thii  Last,  §  66  n.,  and  tiie  title-paffe  of  The  Oroum  of 
Wild  Olive,  r-a  V 

*  FresUrita,  iil  ch.  i.  §  22. 

^  Thus  in  this  volume  the  connexion  between  fides  and  fi/o,  on  which  he  founds 
an  argument  (see  p.  213,  and  compare  p.  326),  can  hardly  be  sustained.  The  sag- 
gested  connexion  of  Mvjtt  and  Mother  is  another  case  in  point  (^.  216).  It  should  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  of  Ruskin's  writing  there  was  in  this  country  little 
general  knowledge  of  the  results  and  methods  of  Comparative  Philology :  Peile's 
Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology  was  only  published  in  1860. 
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had  made  much  study,  before  writing  this  volume,  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar,  of  Plato 
and  Lucian.  In  Euripides,  in  particular,  he  found  (he  says)  the  essence 
of  Greek  tragedy.^  In  his  interpretation  of  Greek  myths,  Ruskin^s 
fancy  perhaps  carried  him  further  than  many  scholars  will  caie  to 
follow.  But,  after  all,  it  requires  a  poet  to  interpret  a  poet.  The 
Greek  poets  refined  upon  the  popular  mythology,  as  each  one^s  ima* 
gination  led  him;  and  Ruskin,  who  studied  nature  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist  and  the  heart  of  a  poet,  was  well  equipped  for  interpreting 
these  poetical  refinements.  The  study  of  nature  may  be  a  better  pre- 
paration than  mere  poring  over  texts  for  reaching  the  heart  of  nature* 
poets,  and  Ruskin  claimed,  not  without  justification,  that  he  had  the 
eye  to  see  ^^what  Homer  and  Pindar  saw.^' 

The  next  Part  in  the  volume — ^that  which  deals  with  *^  Invention 
Formal,^  or,  in  more  common  parlance,  with  Artistic  Composition — 
though  it  contains  some  of  the  most  acute  of  Ruskin^s  analyses  of 
Tumer^s  work,  is  hardly  on  the  same  scale  of  thoroughness  as  other 
parts  of  the  work.  Here,  again,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  oppressed  by  his  subject.  He  had  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  slight  the  quality  of  composition  in  pictures ;  it  was,  he  says, 
on  the  contrary  the  quality  which,  above  all  others,  gave  him  de- 
light;' but  the  more  he  studied  it,  the  more  difficult  of  exposition 
did  it  turn  out  to  be.  When  he  began  the  volume  it  is  clear  that 
he  meant  the  section  on  Composition  to  be  much  fuller  than  it  ulti- 
mately became.  Thus  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  V^etation  (p.  1S8) 
he  introduces  Plates  from  Tumer^s  ^  Richmond,^  as  it  were  incidentally, 
remarking  that  what  he  has  ^chiefly  to  say  of  them  belongs  to  our 
section  on  Composition;^  but  such  principal  discussion  did  not  get 
itself  said.  When  he  came  to  the  place  (p.  S28)  he  finds  that  the 
subject  is  too  laige,  and  in  part  hardly  susceptible  of  analysis  except 
by  the  method  of  actual  copying  of  the  works  of  great  composers.  But 
here,  too,  his  habit  of  dispersing  himself  over  various  books  must  be 
remembered.  He  had  already  dealt  with  the  subject  of  composition 
— very  methodically  and  suggestively,  if  incompletely — ^in  The  EUmetds 
of  Drawing.  The  student  of  Ruskin  should,  therefore,  read  together 
tiiose  pages  and  these  on  the  same  subject  here.  Among  the  inquiries 
which,  under  the  head  of  **  Invention  Formal,"^  Ruskin  had  intended  to 
take  up  was  that  of  *Hhe  efiects  of  colour-masses  in  juxtaposition;^^ 

1  8«e  part  ix.  ch.  ii.  §  U  (p.  273  n.). 

*  The  Storm-Ohud  (ffthe  Nineteenth  Century ,  1884,  p.  119. 

*  8«e  below,  part  viii  ch.  i.  §  2  (p.  204). 

«  See  his  stetement  in  the  paper  entitled  ''The  Black  Arts/'  Vol.  XIV.  p.  362. 
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but  this  also  he  put  aside:  the  subject  proved  difficult,  and  its  treat* 
ment  would  have  delayed  the  appearance,  and  increased  the  bulk,  of 
the  volume.  In  this  section  of  the  work,  as  in'  those  preceding  it, 
Ruskin  had  intended  to  make  considerable  revision.  An  interesting 
scheme  of  rearrangement,  which  he  had  mapped  out,  is  now  given  in 
an  Appendix  (p.  486). 

The  last  Part  of  tiie  volume  deals  with  ** Invention  Spiritual^;  that 
is  to  say,  with  those  *'  Ideas  of  Relation  ^  which  pictures  may  convey 
by  their  ^^dioice  of  subject  and  the  mode  and  order  of  its  history.^ 
The  subject  is  endless ;  and  Ruskin  said,  in  after  years,  that  though  he 
had  finished  Modem  Painters^  it  had  no  conclusion.^  It  is  dear  that 
here,  also,  he  largely  curtailed  his  original  scheme.  Thus  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  (p.  119)  he  promises  a  discussion  of 
Sublimity  among  other  ^ Ideas  of  Relation^;  but  this  intention  was 
only  in  part  carried  out.  Some  additional  passages  on  the  subject, 
preserved  by  Ruskin,  as  ^*  important,^  among  his  MSS.,  are  now 
given  in  an  Appendix  (p.  481).  But  these  final  chapters  contain, 
nevertheless,  as  they  stand,  much  that  is  the  most  instructive  in  all 
his  criticism,  whether  of  art  or  of  life ;  much  also  that  is  finest  in 
expression.  The  chapters  (part  ix.  ch.  ii.  to  ch.  ix.),  in  which  he 
traces  the  outlook  of  men  in  successive  ages  upon  problems  of  death 
and  destiny,  are  more  than  a  history  of  ^ ideas  of  relation^  in  art — 
full  of  suggestion  though  they  are  from  this  point  of  view;  they  are 
also,  as  a  reviewer  said  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  ^  a  splendid 
rhapsody  on  human  progress.*"'  What  Ruskin  said  of  the  volume, 
in  the  letter  already  quoted — ^that  it  would  be  "glowing"  if  "perhaps 
a  little  less  sparkling" — is  here  pre-«ninently  true;  and  the  altered 
note  marks  the  transition  to  Ruskin^s  later  style — a  style  which  has 
been  characterised  by  Professor  Norton;  the  diction  is  "simpler,  less 
elaborate,  for  the  most  part  less  self-conscious;"  the  "purple  patches" 
are  less  finequent,  but  "its  whole  substance  is  crimsoned  with  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  that  courses  through  the  eager  and  animated  words."' 
The  sentences  tend  to  become  shorter;^  the  ai^ument  is  more  concen- 
trated; the  points  are  closer  packed;  and  the  images  or  allusions  are 

^  See,  again,  '^  Readings  in  Modem  Painters " ;  and  compare  what  he  says  on 
D  441   below 

s  ''  Shirley  "  in  Fraeef^e  Magazme,  December  1800,  p.  729. 

^  Introductions  to  the  American  Q'  Brantwood")  editions  of  Vol  <fAmo  and  Sesame 
and  Lilies, 

*  The  descriptions  of  Venice  (part  ix.  ch.  ix.  §  1)  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  com- 
pression ;  as  this  :  *'  Fearless,  &iUiAil,  patient^  impenetrable^  implacable^ — every  word 
a  fate — sate  her  senate."  Or  this^  for  a  picture  in  a  short  sentence:  ''Ethereal 
strength  of  Alps^  dreamlike^  vanishing  in  high  procession  beyond  the  Toroellan 
shore ;  blue  islands  of  Paduan  hills,  poised  in  the  golden  west" 
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brought  from  a  wider  range  and   charged  fuller  with   meaning;   the 
epithets  are  less  frequent,  but  each  of  them  throbs  with  intensity. 

The  publication  of  this  fifth  volume  concluding  the  work  attracted 
very  general  attention  in  the  press,  and  called  forth  a  chorus  of  con- 
gratulation, the  more  noticeable  by  contrast  with  the  chorus  of  con- 
demnation which  was  to  greet  the  author^s  next  appearance  in  the 
literary  arena.  ^'From  1845  to  1860,^  he  said  afterwards,  ^^I  went  on 
with  more  or  less  of  public  applause;  and  then  in  1860  people  saw  a 
change  come  over  me  which  they  highly  disapproved,  and  I  went  on 
from  1860  to  1876  under  the  weight  of  continually  increasing  public 
recusancy  and  reprobation.'*'  ^  In  1860  Ruskin^s  reputation,  if  the  voice 
of  the  public  organs  of  opinion  were  the  test,  stood  probably  at  its 
highest  point.  **No  author  of  our  day,**  wrote  a  reviewer  of  the  time, 
^has  at  once  excited  more  admiration,  and  yet  been  assailed  with  more 
vehement  censure  than  John  Ruskin.'"'  But  by  this  time  he  had  con- 
quered most  of  his  assailants.'  **  He  has  outlived,^  wrote  another  critic, 
^*and  outwritten  the  obloquy  and  abuse  that  once  assailed  him;  and 
while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  has  attained  the  proud  position  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  writers,  living  or  dead,  on  the  subject  of  art.^^ 
Of  the  main  purpose  of  the  book — ^the  defence  of  Turner — it  was  said 
afterwards  by  a  distinguished  critic  that  it  was  "  the  most  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  kind  ever  published ;^^  and  now  that  the  treatise 
was  at  last  finished,  and  its  ftill  scope  revealed,  the  grandeur  of  the 
task  was  appreciated.  The  general  verdict  was  expressed  by  a  literary 
journal  which  had  published  much  bitter  depreciation  of  the  author'^s 
earlier  volumes.  **Our  duty  is,"  said  the  Athenasum^  "to  report  that 
the  work  is  well,  admirably,  and  nobly  done.  In  method,  single,  clear, 
and  as  a  whole  eloquent  to  a  marvel,  as  the  world  knows;  and  taken 
in  the  mass,  these  five  volumes  contain  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  art-literature  the  language  can  show.^  It  was  a  work,  wrote  another 
critic  (not  hitherto  favourable),  not  only  of  criticism,  but  of  poetical 
creation.    "  Several  poems  in  liiis  closing  volume,^  said  "  Shirley,'*^  "  are 

^  See  again  ''  Readings  in  Modem  Painters.'' 

*  The  ChriiHan  Observer,  September  1862^  vol.  62,  pp.  668-678 :  an  article  on 
''John  Ruskin  as  a  Religious  Writer^"  being  a  review  of  Modem  Painters  and  his 
other  works. 

'  Blackwwfs  Magazine  was  an  exception.  In  an  article  signed  "  Peregrine"  and 
entitled  ''A  Day  at  Antwerp:  Rubens  and  Ruskin"  (September  1861^  vol.  90^ 
ppi  d65-372X  the  fifth  volume  was  noticed^  and  opportunity  was  taken  to  introduce 
a  coarse  personal  attack  upon  the  author.  The  reviewer  was  apparently  proud  of 
his  bad  taste,  for  the  article  was  reprinted  in  1874  {Paradoxes  and  Puzzles,  oy  John 
Paget,  pp.  437-449). 

«  The  Edeetic  Beview,  November  1860,  N.S.,  vol.  4,  pp.  478-488. 

^  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  National  Review,  April  1900. 
VII.  e 
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superb.  There  is  a  grand  song  about  the  Fine,  such  as  some  grey-^ 
beard  bard  in  the  Halls  of  Horsa  might  have  sung;  a  glorious  Greek 
hymn  of  Death  and  Resurrection;  idylls  about  the  leaves  and  the 
lichen  and  the  mosses ;  an  ode  to  Venice,  blue  and  vivid  as  its  own  sea 
and  sky.  The  very  titles  to  the  chapters  are  chosen  by  a  poet.^  Various 
instances  were  given;  and  ^here,^^  said  ^ Shirley^  in  conclusion,  ''we 
close  our  critidsms;  and  here  (there  having  been  strife  between  us)  we 
must  record  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  completed  a  book  which 
is  destined  to  live,  and  that  this,  its  closing  volume,  is  its  flower  and 
crown.""  ^ 

1  Frtuet'a  Magazine^  December  I860,  vol.  62^  pp.  719-734  (''Mr.  Ruskin  at  the 
8€Mide:  a  Vacation  Medley/'  by  ''Shirley"  (John  Skelton).  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above.  Reviews  appeared  in  the  Diai^  June  22  and  29, 1800 ;  the  Athtnaumg 
June  23  and  30;  the  Leader,  June  30;  the  Literary  Oaaiette,  July  7;  Weldcn*€ 
RegUtery  August  1800;  the  Patrick,  August  2;  the  Critic,  August  4  and  11,  and 
September  1 ;  the  Morning  JPoet,  August  9 ;  the  Spectator,  August  11  and  September  1  y 
the  Preaa,  August  18  and  25 ;  the  Builder,  August  25 ;  the  We^  Mail,  August  25 ; 
the  Montroee  Standard,  September  7 ;  the  Saturday  Bemew,  September  1  ana  8 ;  the 
WUneee,  September  12  and  19 ;  the  St$n,  September  17 ;  the  lUustrated  London  Newe, 
September  29  and  October  13  (hostile);  the  London  Review,  October  1860  (voL  15, 
pp.  03-111);  the  BrUieh  Quarterly  Review,  October  1860  (vol.  32,  pp.  412-439);  the 
Methodiet  Quarterly  Review,  October  1860  (New  York :  vol  42,  m>.  533-554— review 
by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven);  the  Edectie  Review,  November  1860  (vol.  92, 
pp.  478-488) ;  the  ScotHeh  Review,  January  1861  (No.  33,  pp.  1-16) ;  the  C^rietian 
Examiner,  January  1861  (Boston :  vol.  70,  pp.  29-48 — an  article  headed  "  The 
Place  of  'Modem  Painters'  in  Art-Literature^'  (enthusiastic);  the  Boeton  Review 
(U.S.A.),  July  1861,  voL  i.  pp.  323-<)38  (enthusiastic);  and  voL  ii.  pp.  491-^12 
("Ruskin's  literary  Spirit");  the  Dublin  Univereitv  Magazine,  June  1861,  vol.  57/ 
pp.  687-695  ("Modem  Pre- Raphaelitism "—hostile) ;  the  North  Britieh  Review, 
February  1862,  vol.  36,  pp.  1-36  ("  The  Writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ").  This  last  review 
was  reprinted,  with  some  omissions,  in  Eeeaye  and  Reviews,  by  H.  H.  Lancaster,  with 
prefatory  notice  by  B.  Jowett,  1876,  pp.  297-350.  (The  writer  incidentally  censured 
the  "buffoonery"  of  Blaekwood,  "  whicn  would  be  thought  vulgar  in  a  barrack-yard.") 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Week^  Review,  Novem  wr  29,  1862,  in  which 
appeared  "  Venice  in  the  time  of  Giorgione  and  Titian :  versified  from  a  passage  in 
Modem  Ihtintere,  Vol.  V."  Signed  "  Ellis  V."  One  stanza  may  be  quoted,  if  mny  to 
show  how  poetry  may  sometimes  be  marred  by  rhyme : — 

"  He  went  down  to  the  marble  city ;  there 

The  fiery  heart  of  its  great  life  to  be. 
A  marble  city,  said  I }    Franklv  dare 

A  golden  city  to  proclaim ;  the  sea 
Flowed  in  its  smootn  streets,  pulsing  tenderly. 

In  liquid  emerald ;  its  turrets  threw 
The  gleam  of  gold  or  jasper  far  and  free. 

While,  from  beyond,  tiie  circling  ocean  blue 
Still,  to  and  fro,  its  green  waves  eddying  drew." 

Some  of  the  Reviews  of  Thombury's  Life  of  Turner  also  noticed  Ruskin's  fifth 
volume ;  for  instance,  the  Quarterly  Review,  April  1862,  vol.  iii.  pp.  450-482  (an 
extract  from  this  article  is  given  below,  p.  445  n.) ;  and  the  Weetmineter  Review^  April 
1862,  N.S.,  vol.  21,  pp.  417-445.  An  article  in  the  same  review  on  "The  Critical 
Character"  (October  1863,  N.S.,  voL  24,  pp.  468-482)  noticed  books  by  Ruskin  and 
Matthew  Arnold. 
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Tlie  book  was  destined  to  live,  and  to  live  more  widely  as  years 
went  on.  In  America,  asa  Iready  noted,  Ruskin  was  from  the  iBrst 
largely  read.  The  cheap,  pirated  editions  which  were  promptly  issued  in 
the  United  States,  introduced  him  to  a  wider  circle  than  the  luxurious 
jand  expensive  volumes  could  reach  at  first  hand  in  his  own  country. 
On  the  Continent,  too,  his  work  began  to  attract  attention.  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondee  Monsieur  Joseph  Milsand,  a  friend  of  Robert 
Browning,  celebrated  the  completion  of  Modem  Pamtera  by  an  elaborate 
examination  of  Ruskin^s  sesthetic  theories,  and  this  **  study  ^  was  pre- 
iiently  republished  in  book  form;^  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  date, 
as  will  be  noticed  in  a  later  volume,  that  the  cult  of  Ruskin  obtained 
«ny  considerable  vogue  in  France.  His  vogue  in  Germany,  now  very 
extensive,  was  also  of  later  growth. 

The  history  of  the  later  English  editions  of  Modem  PainUere  has 
/dxeady  been  told;'  of  this  fifth  volume  no  second  edition  appeared 
iintil  1878^  when  it  formed  part  of  the  re-issue  of  the  whole  work. 
Another  re-issue,  again  of  the  whole  work,  appeared  in  1888 ;  and  for 
that  issue  Ruskin  wrote  the  Epilogue  here  included  (p.  461).  The 
biographical  particulars  belong  to  a  much  later  volume.  It  may  here 
be  stated  briefly  that  Ruskin^s  health  had  failed  again  in  tiie  summer 
of  1887,  and  he  left  Brantwood  for  Folkestone  in  the  August  of  that 
jear.  Thence  he  moved  to  Sandgate,  and  was  there— on  and  off — 
till  June  1888,  when  he  went  abroad,  first  by  Boulogne  to  Abbeville, 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  (June  10),  and  then  on  into  Switzerland. 
Sarly  in  September  he  was  at  St.  Cergues  and  SaUenches,  and  on 
September  15  reached  Chamouni  once  more  after  an  absence  of  four- 
teen years  (1874).    On  September  16  he  there  writes  in  his  diary: — 

''Have  just  written  the  last  clause  to  the  Epilogue  to  Modem 
PamierM  in  the  perfected  light  of  Mont  Blanc,  after  being  at  mass 
and  a  little  walk  on  fresh  grass  towards  Source  of  Arveron." 

The  Epilogue,  it  will  be  seen,  restates  emphatically  the  fundamental 
consistency  of  the  main  aim  and  principle  of  Modem  Painters, 

The  text  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  Modem  Painters  shows  few  variations 
of   any   importance   between   different   editions.      It   was   not    revised 

1  See  the  article  entitled  '^  De  Tinfluence  litteraire  dans  lea  beauz-^rts,"  in  the 
Bevue  for  Augnst  15, 1861  (voL  34,  pp.  870-915).  Milsand  had  contributed  a  previous 
iirtide  (*'Une  nouvelle  tlieorie  de  l*art  en  Angleterre*^  dealing  mainly  with  Ruskin's 
Architectural  theories,  to  the  Bevue  of  July  1, 1860.  These  articles  were  revised  and 
republished  in  1864  under  the  title  ^^  L'Esthetiaue  Anglaise.  £tude  snr  M.  John 
Buskin.     Par  J.  Milsand" ;  Paris  :  Germer  Bailliere^  Libraire-£diteur^  etc.,  1864. 

«  VoL  IIL  pp.  xlvii.-L 
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by  the  author  either  for  the  collected  edition  of  1878  or  for  that  of 
1888.  In  one  of  his  own  copies  he  had,  however,  marked  a  few  altera* 
tions;  and  he  made  others  in  reprinting  chapter  i.  of  part  vii.  in  CopU 
Enarrant  (and  see  above,  p.  Ixi.)*  In  that  work,  as  also  in  Frondes 
AgresteSy  he  added  a  few  notes.  These  are  here  given  below  the  text. 
References  to  Frondes  are  only  given  where  such  notes  occur ;  a  general 
collation  of  the  passages  included  in  that  volume  having  been  already 
supplied  (Vol.  III.  p.  Ixi.). 

The  editors  have  also  had  access  to  another  of  Ruskin^s  copies  of 
the  book  (given  by  him  to  Arthur  Burgess,  and  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Allen),  in  which  he  had  marked  out  a  partial  scheme 
of  rearrangement. 

The  contents  of  the  Appendix  added  in  this  edition  of  the  volume 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Appendix  I.  contains  a  report  of  Ruskin'^s 
Lecture  on  Tree  Twigs,  above  referred  to,  p.  lix. ;  Appendix  II.  gives 
additional  passages  from  the  MS.  (see  above,  pp.  Iviii.,  Ixiv.);  Appen- 
dix in.,  the  author'^s  proposed  rearrangement  just  mentioned;  and 
Appendix  IV.,  the  ^  Notes  on  German  Galleriiss^  (see  above,  p.  1.). 
The  Index  to  the  original  edition  was  made  under  Miss  Bellas  super" 
intendenoe  by  the  girls  at  her  school  at  Winnington,  unhelped  by  the 
author.^  Mr.  Wedderbum^s  index,  substituted  in  the  edition  of  1888, 
is  reserved  for  incorporation  in  the  Greneral  Index  volume. 

The  numuscript  of  the  Fifth  Volume  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pter-* 
pont  Morgan  (formerly  in  that  of  Mr.  Allen).  It  is  written  on  the 
author^s  usual  foolscap.  The  MS.  of  chapter  ii.  part  viii.  (**The  Task 
of  the  Least  ^)  is  missing,  as  also  that  of  part  ix.  chapter  xii.  §§  l-4« 
The  MS.  shows  that  the  author  rewrote  and  revised  as  carefully  as  in 
other  volumes.  Facsimiles  of  two  pages  are  given  (pp.  874,  468),  and  a 
few  instances  of  the  author^s  revisions  are  supplied  in  footnotes  (see,  e^., 
pp.  15,  19,  65,  184,  257,  S81).  There  are  also  among  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  MSS.  several  loose  sheets  of  matter  apparently  intended  for 
this  volume;  some  of  this  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  479).  The 
MS.  of  the  Epilogue  was  never  in  Mr.  Allen^s  hands. 

The  iUustrcUians  prepared  by  Ruskin  for  the  volume  were  elaborate, 
and  caused  him,  as  he  explains,  much  work  and  anxiety.  Of  the  84 
engraved  Plates  which  were  given  in  the  original  edition,  16  were  from 
Ruskin^s  own  drawings,  4  others  from  his  drawings  after  Turner  or 
other  masters,  while  three  of  the  Plates  were  etched  by  the  author 
himself.     But  he  had  prepared  many  other  Plates  which,  for  one  reason 

^  So  stated  by  Raskin  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  Nasmythy  April  5,  1861. 
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or  another,  were  held  oven^    The  trouble  he  took  with  the  preparation 
of  the  Plates  has  been  described  in  another  volume ; '  to  the  skill  and 
patience  put  into  the  work  bj  Annytage,  Cuff,  and  Cousen  he  pays  a 
tribute  in  the  Preface.    Le  Keux^s  work  had  been  already  highly  com- 
mended.'   Other  Plates  were  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  Emslie — a  student 
under  Huskin  at  the  Working  Men^s  College,  who  has  contributed  to 
a  recent  publication  some  interesting  reminisoences  of  Ruskin^s  dasses.^ 
In  the  edition  of  1878  the  original  Plates  were  again  used.     When 
the  work  was  again  issued  in  1888,  five  of  the  Plates  having  become 
much  worn  or  having  been  destroyed,  the  subjects  were  re-engraved  by 
Mr.  6.  Cook  (see  Vol.  III.  p.   Ix.).    In  that  edition  three  additional 
Plates  were  inserted,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  all    subsequent 
editioiui — ^Nos.  85,  86,  and  87.    These  were  etchings  by  Ruskin^  (after- 
wards mezzotinted  by  Lupton)  from  Tumer^s  drawings.    Ruskin  made 
the  etchings  in  1869,  and  the  Plates  were  intended  for  the  volume ; 
but  there  was  some  delay  in  the  preparation  of  them,  and  they  were 
held  over  (as  Mr.  Allen  remembers)  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  of 
Roskin^s  father  to  see  the  work   out  of  hand.    Some  copies  of  the 
three  engravings   were   printed   shortly  after   the   publication   of  the 
volume,  and  were  issued,  by  Ruskin^s  permission,  to  a  few  friends  and 
others  specially  interested   in   the  work.    These  three  Plates  may  be 
included  among  the  illustrations  which  Ruskin  mentions  as  being  held 
over;  but  he  had  also  schemes  on  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  for 
reproducing  many  of  Tumer^s    drawings   on  a    larger   scale  (p.   66). 
Among  his  schemes  for  the  future  was  another  tour  in  Tumer^s  foot- 
steps, **to  take  such  record  of  his   best-beloved   places  as  may  fully 
interpret  the  designs  he  left  ^  (p.  486  n.) ;  but  this  and  many  another 
scheme  were  to  be  drowned  in  other  tasks. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  engravings  on  steel,  the  Fifth  Volume 
included  101   woodcuts;   many  of  these  are  (as  in  previous  editions^) 

^  See  below^  Preface,  §  6,  p.  8;  and  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  cited  in  the 
Introduction  to  Vol.  XVI 1. 
«  VoL  IX.  pp.  L,  li. 
»  See  Vol  V;  pp.  Ixii.,  10. 
«  The  Working  Men'$  College,  1854-1904,  edited  by  J.  LI.  Davies,  1904,  pp.  39^-68. 

*  The  catalogae  of  the  nuekin  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1904,  contained  the 
following*  item : — 

''535.  The  etching-needle  contrived  for  Ruskin  in  order  to  make  six 
strokes  at  onoe,  but  discarded  by  him  as  being  too  mechanical,  though  used 
for  the  mountains  in  his  etching  of  Turner's  '  Lake  of  Zug,'  Modem  Painters^ 
vol.  y.  edition  of  1888"  [Plate  87]. 

*  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  lix.  Some  further  notice  of  the  scheme  will  be  found  in  the 
Introduction  to  VoL  XVIL,  dealing  with  Ruskin's  sojourn  at  Momex,  during  which 
he  took  un  the  work  for  a  whila 

^  In  tne  small  editions  of  the  work  this  was  not  the  case :  see  Bibliographical 
Note,  p.  Ixxiii. 
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printed  separately  from  the  text,  as  being  of  considerable  elaboration. 
Here,  again,  many  more  were  prepared  than  were  ultimately  embodied 
in  the  volume.  Thus  Miss  Byfield  prepared  three  separate  wood- 
engravings,  which  were  not  used— two  after  woodcuts  by  Diirer,  one 
after  a  {Hcture  by  Titian.^ 

In  the  present  edition  all  the  original  woodcuts  have  been  em* 
ployed.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  Plates,  the  necessity  of  reduction, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  page,  or  the  defective  state  of  the  original 
steels,  has,  in  most  cases,  necessitated  the  process  of  reproduction  by 
photogravure.  Particulars  of  these  matters  are  given  in  a  note  to  the 
Lilt  of  Illustrations  (p.  xviii.). 

Seven  additional  Plates  are  introduced  in  this  edition.  Three  of 
them  are  placed  in  this  Introduction,  being  reproductions  of  drawings 
made  by  Ruskin  during  the  years  when  the  volume  was  in  preparation. 

Plate  A  is  a  photogravure  of  the  drawing  of  rocks  at  Killiecrankie 
(1867),  already  mentioned  (p.  xxvi.).  The  drawing,  which  is  in  water- 
colours  (11 X  9k)y  is  at  Heme  Hill. 

Plate  B  is  a  chromo-lithograph  from  a  drawing  of  Rheinfelden 
(1868):  see  above,  p.  xxix.  It  is  in  water-colours  (16^x18),  and  is  in 
Mr.  Allen^s  possession, 

Plate  C  is  a  photogravure  of  two  sketches  of  the  Castle  of  Sdiwyte 
at  Bellinzona  (1868) :  see  above,  p.  xxxv.  The  sketches,  which  are  in 
water-colours  (each  6|x8^),  are  at  Brantwood. 

The  four  other  Plates  are  reproductions  of  works  described  by 
Ruskin  in  the  text.  Plate  D  (''The  Knight  and  Death "")  and  Plate  E 
C' Melencolia  ^  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  more  easily  RuskinV 
interpretations  of  Diirer^s  designs,  and  will  be  useful  for  reference  in 
later  volumes  where  he  again  discusses  the  same  Plates,  while  Plate  6 
shows  the  equestrian  portrait  by  Vandyck  in  the  Turin  Grallery,  which 
is  one  of  the  pictures  most  fully  described  by  Ruskin  in  the  pre* 
sent  volume  (pp.  868-861  nn.).  Plate  F  is  from  Ruskin^s  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Family  Group  by  Paolo  Veronese,  already  mentioned  (p.  1.). 
The  copy,  which  is  in  pen  and  ink  (lOf  x  IS),  is  at  Brantwood. 

E.  T.  C. 


^  Bibliography  iff  Rmkin,  hj  Wise  and  Smart,  toL  ii.  p.  88.  Rnskin  gare  these 
engraved  blocks  to  Arthar  Burgess,  and  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Allen. 

(This  volume  isfolUnved  in  the  chronological  order  inf  Vol.  XVIL  The  Intn^ 
duction  to  that  volume  should  therefore  be  read  next,) 


[BiNiograpklcal  Note.  —  Of  this  yolume  in  a  separate  form  there  was  only 
one  edition  (though  of  this  there  were  two  issaes)^  published  in  1860^  with 
the  following  title-page : — 

Modem  Painters  |  Volume  V.  |  Completing  the  work^  and  containing  | 
Parts  I  VI.  Of  Leaf  Beauty.— VII.  Of  aoud  Beauty.  |  VIII.  Of  Ideas 
of  Relation.  |  1.  Of  Invention  Formal  |  IX.  Of  Ideas  of  Relation.  |  2. 
Of  Invention  SpirituaL  |  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  |  Author  of  ^^The 
Stones  of  Venice^"  '^  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^"  |  etc.  etc. 
[qvLottUkn  from  Words  worthy  as  in  vols.  L,  ii.,  iii^  and  iv.]  |  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  <fe  Co.^  66  ComhilL  |  1800.  |  [The  Author  rtservet  th^ 
Bight  of  TramkttUm.] 

Imperial  8vo^  pp.  xvi.+d84.  The  Preface  occupied  pp.  v.-xii. ;  Contents, 
pp.  xiii.-xiv. ;  list  of  Engravings  on  Steely  p.  zv. ;  List  of  ''Separate  En- 
gravings on  Wood/'  and  "  Errata/'  p.  zvi. ;  Tezt^  pp.  1-367 ;  Indices, 
pp.  359-384.  The  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  (and  at  the  foot  of 
the  reverse  of  the  half-title)  is  ''  London :  Printed  hy  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
little  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  E.C."  Issued  on  June  14,  1860, 
in  green  cloth  boards^  uniform  with  volumes  iii.  and  iv.  Price  60s.  The 
priee  of  the  complete  work  in  its  original  form  was  thus  £8,  Os.  Qd. 

The  first  issue  of  all  contained^  as  the  list  of  **  Errata"  mentioned  above, 
two  items  only^  thus : — 


p.  13,  line  9  from  bottom,  omit  the  words  *'  Fig.  1. 

p.  123,  line  17  from  top,  for  ''opposite/'  read  "fiMsing  p.  343. 


This  issue  contains  a  variation  on  p.  z.  (here  p.  8  n.).  In  the  footnote 
it  reads,  "  Aid,  just  as  disinterested,  .  .  .  has  been  given  me  .  .  . ;  and  by 
Mr.  Robin  Allen,  in  accurate  line  studies  from  nature.  ..."  The  helper 
really  referred  to  was  Mr.  George  Allen ;  and  Ruskin's  Either,  when  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  cancelled  the  sheet  in  order  that  it  might  be  cor- 
rected at  once.  In  the  later  copies,  therefore,  "Mr.  G.  Allen"  was  sub- 
stitoted  for  "Mr.  Robin  Allen" ;  the  mistake  no  doubt  arose  through  the 
help  given  to  Rnskin  in  another  matter  by  Mr.  Robin  Allen  (see  below, 
p.  311).  Curiously,  another  mistake  in  the  same  note  was  not  corrected 
(see  below,  p.  Izziii.) ;  but  some  further  items  were  added  to  the  list  of 
Errata,  which,  in  the  second  issue,  was  as  follows: — 


ft 


p.  13,  line  9  from  bottom,  omit  the  words  "  Fig.  1.' 

p.  39,  line  22  from  top,  for  "  simplest,"  read  "  swiftest.' 

p.  123,  line  17      „        for  "  opposite,"  read  "  fiunng  p.  343.' 

p.  146,  line  12      „         for  "conveyance"  read  "convergence.' 

p.  161,  line  26      „         for  "  fired  "  read  "  hard/' 

p.  216,  in  Greek  couplet,  for  "^oor"  read  **y6ovJ 

p.  264,  line  16  from  top,  for  "boating"  read  " bozing. 

The  third  of  these  errata  ezplains  a  peculiarity  in  the  Plates.    Ruskin  had 

first  intended  to-  insert  the  Plate  in  question,  "  Monte  Rosa :  Sunset/'  at 

Izn 
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p.  123 ;  it  would  there  haye  followed  Plate  67^  and  is  in  the  List  of  Plates 
called  No.  68.  But  its  place  was  afterwards  changed  to  p.  343^  where  it 
followed  Plate  84 ;  the  Plate  itself  was  accordingly  not  numbered.  It  should 
be  noted  further  that  there  was  no  Plate  77 ;  the  drawing  from  Angelico, 
''Ecoe  Ancilla  Domini,"  was  (as  the  MS.  shows)  to  have  been  No.  77>  and 
to  have  been  inserted  at  p.  369,  but  it  was  afterwards  used  as  the  Frontis- 
piece :  presumably  an  iUustration  that  Ruskin  had  intended  for  frontispiece 
fell  through  at  the  last  moment.  In  order  not  to  disturb  the  original 
numbering,  the  number  77  has  similarly  been  skipped  in  all  subsequent 
editions. 

No  other  edition  of  the  volume  was  published  until  1873,  when  the 
whole  book  was  reissued.  (For  the  bibliography  of  the  complete  work, 
and  of  selections  from  it,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  Iviii.-lzil.)  There  was  thus  no 
second  edition  of  the  fifth  volume  in  a  separate  form,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  the  third  and  fourth  volumes.  Accordingly  when  the  ''New  and 
Complete  Edition"  of  1888  was  issued,  260  extra  copies  were  printed  of 
the  fifth  volume  ''in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  tiiose  whose  sets  are 
incomplete."  The  price  of  these  copies  was  three  guineas  (reduced  in  July 
1900  to  308.). 


VaruB  Lecti<me9, — The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  variations  in  editions 
of  the  volume ;  a  few  differences  of  spelling  and  punctuation  and  some 
minor  differences  in  references,  owing  to  changes  in  the  pagination,  being 
excepted : — 

List  qf  Engravingi  on  Steei. — In  the  1888  edition  there  were  the  following 
alterations  necessitated  by  various  changes  and  additions :  Plates  52  and  68, 
the  engraver's  name  was  changed  from  "R.  P.  Cuff"  to  "G.  Cook" ;  Plates 
68,  80,  and  81,  it  was  changed  from  "  J.  C.  Armytage "  to  "  G.  Cook " ; 
Plates  73  and  74,  the  artist's  name  was  changed  from  "J.  M.  W.  Turner" 
to  "J.  Ruskin,  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner,"  and  the  engraver's  from  "J. 
Ruskin"  to  "Boussod,  Valadon,  and  Co."  And  Plates  86-87  were  added  as 
in  the  list  here.  The  List,  which  in  the  two  previous  editions  finished  on  a 
single  page,  was  continued  on  the  following  one,  which  had  previously  con- 
tained the  list  of  "  Separate  Eng^vings  on  Wood  "  only,  as  follows : — 


Figure   56 
61 


75-78 
85  . 
87  . 
88-90 

100     . 


Tofaeepoffe  67 
71 
100 
120 
181 
182 
189 
288 


•I 

M 


This  list  in  the  1888  edition  followed  the  List  of  Engravings.  The  subjects  of 
the  woodcuts  thus  separately  printed  were  not  stated  in  any  edition  before 
the  present.  Also  "Figures  76  to  78"  were  given  as  being  printed  on  a 
separate  page ;  this  should  have  been  "Figures  74  to  78."    In  the  present 
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ttdition  Flf^re  91  is  aim  separately  printed.  In  the  small  edition,  the  list 
of  ^*  Separate  Engravings  on  Wood  "  disappeared ;  Nos.  68,  61,  86,  87,  88-80 
98,  and  100,  were  separately  printed ;  Nos.  74-77  were  printed  on  a  separate 
psge,  but  Na  78  was  printed  in  the  text :  this  rearrangement  necessitated 
some  oonsequential  alterations  in  the  references  to  the  figures  in  the  text. 
In  the  small  edition,  the  ''list  of  Engravings  on  Steel"  became  ''Ust  of 
Plates  to  Vol.  V.  " ;  for  '' ArtisU,"  as  the  heading,  it  read  ''Drawn  by,"  and 
for  "  Engravers,"  "  Reproduced  from  Engravings  by."  Plates  73  and  74 
were  now  again  attributed  under  those  headings  to  "J.  M.  W.  Turner" 
and  "J.  Ruskin"  respectively.  Owing  to  the  reduction  in  siie  necessi- 
tsted  by  the  fommU  of  the  small  edition,  the  words  "reduced  in  this 
edition  "  were  added  in  footnotes  at  places  where  Ruskin  referred  for  any 
reason  to  the  siie  of  his  illustrations — ^vis.  in  his  references  to  Figs.  66, 
67,  68,  60,  61,  62,  94,  98,  and  Pktes  67,  61,  80,  81. 

iV^f%Me.— §  1,  line  16,  "  Dumblane  "  is  here  altered  to  "  Dunbbine  " ;  §  6^ 
line  8,  "mathematicians"  misprinted  " mathematicains "  in  ed.  1 ;  line  26, 
"lost"  in  all  previous  editions  is  here  corrected  to  "cost"  in  accordance 
with  Ruskin's  copy  for  revision ;  §  6  ft.,  last  line  but  one,  eds.  1  and  1873 
read  "though  only  one  is  engraved"  ;  there  are,  however,  two  (Plates  62 
smd  68) ;  the  correction  was  made  in  1888. 

PaH  ffL—OL  I.  §  2,  line  8,  "as"  has  been  here  inserted  (omitted  in  all 
previous  editions.) 

Oh.m.i  6,  lined,  ed.  1  reads  "Fig.  1"  before  "Plate  61." 

0%.  o.  §  6,  line  16,  "  page  90"  in  all  previous  editions  is  here  corrected 
to  "  96 " ;  §  8,  the  reference  here  given  in  a  footnote  was  supplied  by 
Ruskin  in  tiie  text,  and  was  to  the  page  of  ed.  1 ;  §  9,  line  3,  ed.  1 
reads  "  simplest "  for  "  swiftest" 

Oft.  mi  §  3,  six  lines  from  end,  eds.  1  and  1873  read  "aU"  before  "its 
branches,"  and,  four  lines  lower,  "  decent "  for  "  gentle  " ;  these  two  altera- 
tions were  introduced  in  the  1888  edition  from  Ruskin's  corrected  copy. 

Oft.  viti.  §  13,  line  9,  "Lefevre"  in  all  previous  editions  is  here  corrected 
to  "Lefebre" ;  $  13,  at  end,  the  reference  here  given  in  a  footnote  was 
supplied  by  the  author  in  the  text ;  §  18,  line  24,  *'Here"  was  altered  in 
the  small  editions  to  "  Overleaf." 

Oft.  isr.  §  9,  lines  6-13,  see  p.  108  n. ;  §  14,  last  line,  "Thurm"  in  all 
previous  editions  here  corrected  to  "Thum." 

Oft.  dr.,.  in  the  small  editions  some  changes  of  reference  were  introduced 
in  the  text  owing  to  the  &ct  that  Figs.  74-78  were  not  printed  on  one 
page  but  interspersed  in  the  text;  §  18,  line  9,  edition  1873  misprinted 
"  aborescence." 

PaH  oii— Oft.  i  §  2,  lines  17,  18,  "rises"  and  "descends"  are  here 
italicised  in  accordance  with  CM  EnarrmU;  and  so  "perfect"  m  §  3, 
line  6 ;  §  9  n.,  in  Frondes  Agrette*  (1876)  the  concluding  paragraph  of  §  9 
is  the  end  of  §  24,  the  author's  footnote  being  there  shortened  to  "  Com- 
pare, in  Sartor  Renrhu^  the  boy's  watehing  from  the  garden  wall":  see 
also  p.  141  It. 

Oft.  fi.  §  1,  line  8,  "  in "  and  "  with  "  are  here  italicised  in  accordance 
with  the  author's  proof  for  QbU  Bnarrani;  and  so  also  the  word  "pro- 
duced" in  the  hwt  line  of  §  2;  §  3,  line  4,.ed.  1873  misprinted  "cirrous" ; 

vn.  '  y 
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line  14,  ''alw»^  finely  divided"  here  italideed  (as  above);  and  aeven  lines 
lower,  '' rain-dond "  is  here  qnoted;  §  6,  line  1  ''(Fig.  80)"  is  here 
inserted  from  Ruskin^s  proof  for  CobH  EnamnU;  similarly,  in  line  16, 
''plighted"  is  itaUdsed;  §  6,  author's  note,  Une  1,  "method"  in  all 
provious  editions  here  altered  to  "methods";  §  6  ».,  line  15,  "opposite 
page  .  .  . "  (a  different  page  in  different  editions)  is  here  altered  to  "opposite 
this  page " ;  §  6  n.,  nine  lines  from  end,  the  page  reference  (which  has 
differed  in  suooessive  editions) — "At  page  .  .  .  " — is  here  altered  to  "In 
Fig.  66";  §  7,  last  line  but  one,  the  small  edition  misprints  "trust" 
for  "thrust";  §  8»  line  4,  see  p.  161  n. ;  §  13,  line  15,  "Pools"  is  here 
corrected  to  "Pool" ;  §  17,  line  19,  ed.  1  reads  '^Opposite"  for  "Facing 
page" ;  the  Plate,  however,  was  not  there  inserted,  but  at  p.  343  (in 
this  edition,  p.  441).  In  the  edition  of  1873  and  later  (that  place  being 
retained)  the  necessary  alteration  in  the  text  here  was  made ;  §  19,  line  18, 
ed.  1873  misprinted  "Wovermans";  §  19,  last  line,  the  words  "the  next 
range  in  level  below  these"  are  added  from  Ruskin's  proof  for  CkeU 
JBnarratU, 

C%.  to.  §  4,  line  2,  see  p.  177  n. ;  §  16  ad.  fin.,  ed.  1  reads  "eonr 
veyanoe"  for  "convergence";  §  16,  line  6)  "Slaver"  (in  all  previous 
editions)  is  here  corrected  to  "  Slavers "  ;  §  17,  fourth  line  from  end,  see 
p.  189  n. 

Part  vttt. — Oh,  t.  §  20,  author's  footnotes,  wrong  references  (in  all  previous 
editions)  to  Plato  are  here  corrected ;  from  "  Phaedo  66'  to  "  Phaedo  28," 
and  from  "  Phaedo  11 "  to  "  Phaedo  4.'' 

Oh.  ni  §  4,  in  the  quotation  from  Michelet  a  few  misprints  in  all  previous 
editions  have  here  been  corrected. 

Ch.  iv.  §  6,  line  3,  eds.  1  and  1873  read  correctly  "  of  parts" ;  all  later 
editions  hitherto,  "or  parts." 

PaH  uc.—Oh.  a.  §  9,  line  6,  see  p.  267  n. ;  §  14  n.,  ed.  1873  misprinted 
"ir«*."  for  '"Hei." ;  §  19  n.,  ed.  1  reads  "yA)v"  for  "k^w." 

Oh,  HI  §  10  fi.,  the  reference  to  Herodotus  ("1.  69"  in  aU  previous 
editions)  has  here  been  corrected  to  "i.  169."  Similarly  the  reference  to 
Hipfrias  Major  has  been  corrected  from  208  to  290  D.  ;  §  33,  line  16,  "en* 
chanter's,"  in  ed.  1  and  1873,  was  in  later  editions  incorrectly  printed 
"  enchanters'." 

Ch.  V.  §  11,  three  lines  from  end.  Possessors  of  other  editions  should 
note  that  Ruskin  gave  a  wrong  reference  to  VoL  II.,  viz.  "  p.  161 "  (of  the 
original  editions),  which  should  have  been  "p.  144" ;  the  wrong  reference 
was  given  in  all  successive  editions.  The  right  reference  is  to  pt  iii. 
sec.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  4.  §  12,  line  2,  all  editions  hitherto  have  misprinted 
"carrying"  for  "causing"  (in  the  MS.);  §  17,  line  6,  eds.  1  and  1873  read 
"  incomparedly." 

Oh.  vi.  §  22,  line  3,  the  small  editions  misprint  "painter"  for  "painters" ; 
line  29,  ed.  1  reads  "boating"  for  "boxing." 

Ch.  vii.  §  6,  line  11,  ed.  1  reads  correctly  "royalest" ;  all  later  editions 
misprint  "  royalist." 

Ch.  tm.  §  6,  line  8,  in  eds.  1  and  1873  (and  in  the  MS.)  "Kishon" 
—an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen  for  "Pison,"  which  was  substituted  in  the 
edition  of  1888.    Kishon — ^though  the  scene  of  two  famous  incidents,  the 
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defeat  of  Sitem  and  the  destruetion  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  bj  Elijah 
— ^is  bat  a  tmall  torrent  or  winter-ttream  in  Paleettne.  Pison  is  the  iirrt 
riTer  of  Paradiie  (Genesis  ii.  11),  and  it  is  of  Paradise  that  Ruskin  is  here 
speaking.  §  13,  lines  10^90^  this  passsge  has  hitherto  been  wrongly  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks. 

Ch.  MP.  §  1,  line  llj  in  the  reprint  of  this  passage  in  The  8Umm  qf  Venice 
(see  here,  p.  376  n,)*'  emeralds  "  was  printed  lor  ''  emerald/'  and  in  line  30 
the  reprint  read^  ''.  .  .  ether,  a  world,"  etc.  Tliese  were  not  revisions  by 
Raskin,  but  the  inaccarsdes  of  a  secretary  who  copied  the  passage  for 
the  press. 

Ch,  9,  §  14^  in  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  from  Gary's  Dante  all 
previous  editions  read  ''backing";  Gary  wrote  "backening,"  which  word  is 
here  substituted. 

Oh,  su  §  18,  line  29,  the  chapter  from  this  point,  down  to  the  end  of 
it,  was  reprinted  by  Ruskin  in  his  Noiee  on  hu  Drawinge  by  Turner  (see 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  4d7).  The  passage  there  ran  as  follows :  **  Looking  broadly,  ete., 
.  .  .  good  for  him"  (§  22).  Then  the  footnote  (here  pp.  427-428)  ran 
straight  on  in  the  text — '^  . .  good  for  him.  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  . . . 
for  her  mistress."  The  main  text  then  continued — ^ ...  for  her  mistress.  I 
believe  an  immense  gain  (§  23)  .  .  .  Mtreir  dee  Payeam**  (end  of  §  24). 
The  footnote  (here  p.  430)  then  ran  straight  on — ''  .  .  .  Miroir  dee 
i^foiw.  This  last  book  .  .  .  ite  dose."  The  main  text  then  continued 
— "  ...  its  close.  How  far  this  simple  (§  25)  .  .  .  vanity  of  human  life" 
(§  26).  The  footnote  (here  p.  431)  then  ran  on  in  the  text—''  ...  of 
human  life.  The  CumsBan  Sibyl,  .  .  .  known  only  by  her  voice"  (the 
quotetion  marks  and  the  termiudl  words  "(See  my  notes  on  the  Turner 
Gallery) "  being  omitted.  The  text  then  resumed  with  a  passage  adapted 
from  ch.  X.  §  8,  thus — "  .  .  .  only  by  her  voice.  The  Hesperid  .£gl^  from 
whom  this  chapter  is  named,  was  ^e  daughter  of  .£sculapius,  by  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Sun.  She  is  the  healing  power  of  Evening  light. 
She  is  thus  spoken  of,  with  her  three  companions,  Hesperids  in  the 
chapter  on  Turner's  Garden  !  Their  names  are,  -Sgle, — Brightness ;  £ry- 
theia, — Blushing  ;  Hestia, — the  (spirit  of  the)  Hearth  ;  Arethusa, — ^the 
Ministering.  O  English  reader !  hast  thou  ever  heard  of  these  fair  and 
true  daughters  of  Sunset  beyond  the  Mighty  Sea?"  §  26  is  then  re- 
sumed— "  .  .  .  the  mighty  sea.  He  painted  these  .  .  .  'but  together'" 
(§  30).  The  footnote  (here  pp.  434-436)  is  then  given  as  a  continuation  of 
the  main  text — " .  .  .  '  but  together.'  Turner  appears  .  .  .  would  not  tell 
me."  The  text  then  continued  (§  30) — "The  meaning  of  the  entire 
.  .  .  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus)."  The  footnote  (here  pp.  436-436)  was 
then  given  in  the  main  text,  with  some  omissions  referring  to  plates  in 
Modem  Paintere,  thus — ".  .  .  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus).  I  limit  myself 
in  this  book  .  .  .  designs  he  left"  Breaking  off  the  footnote  at  this  point, 
the  text  continued — " .  .  .  designs  he  left  1  need  not  trace  (§  31)  .  .  . 
thread  of  Atropos."  The  footnote  (here  pp.  437-439),  again  with  some 
omissions^  was  then  carried  into  the  text,  thus — " .  .  .  thread  of  Atropos. 
I  have  not  followed  out  .  .  .  Morgarten."  The  main  text  was  then  resumed 
(§  31) — ".  .  .  Morgarten.  I  will  only  point  out,  in  conclusion,  .  .  . 
enchanted  voice  of  Venice." 
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In  the  reprint  Raskin  introdueed  Mme  italics  and  added  some  foot- 
notes ;  these  are  indicated  in  footnotes  under  the  text  of  this  yolome  :  see 
pp.  426,  426,  428,  436.  §  31,  author's  note,  the  reforenoes  to  *'  Pkte  86 " 
and  "  Plate  87 "  were  first  introduced  in  the  edition  of  1888  (see  above) ; 
§  32,  author's  note,  some  misprints  (which  have  occurred  in  all  prerious 
editions)  in  the  quotation  from  Zanetti  are  now  corrected. 

Hie  kBodUiMi  in  all  editions  hitherto  haye  been  the  title  of  the  chapter, 
both  on  the  left-hand  and  right-hand  pa|pss,  with  the  number  of  the  Part 
in  the  comer  of  the  former,  that  of  the  chapter  in  the  comer  of  the  latter.] 
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VOLUME  V 


vn. 


PREFACE 


1.  The  disproportion  between  the  length  of  time  occupied 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  end  the  sUghtness  of 
apparent  result,  is  so  vexatious  to  me,  and  must  seem  so 
strange  to  the  reader,  that  he  will  perhaps  bear  with  my 
stating  some  of  the  matters  which  have  employed  or  inter- 
rupted me  between  1855  and  1860.^  I  need^  rest  after 
finishing  the  fourth  volume,  and  did  little  in  the  following 
summer.  The  winter  of  1856  was  spent  in  writing  the 
Elements  of  Dramng^  for  which  I  thought  there  was  imme- 
diate need ;  and  in  examining  with  more  attention  than  they 
deserved,  some  of  the  modem  theories  of  political  economy, 
to  which  there  was  necessarily  reference  in  my  addresses 
at  Manchester.  The  Manchester  Exhibition  then  gave  me 
some  work,  chiefly  in  its  magnifi^cent  Reynolds'  constella- 
tion;' and  thence  I  went  on  into  Scotland,  to  look  at 
Dunblane  and  Jedburgh,  and  some  other  favourite  sites  of 
Turner's;'  which  I  had  not  all  seen,  when  I  received  notice 
from  Mr.  Womum  that  he  had  obtained  for  me  permission, 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  arrange,  as  I 
thought  best,  the  Turner  drawings  belonging  to  the  nation ; 
on  which  I  returned  to  London  immediately. 

*  [For  further  account  of  Ruakin's  work^  summarised  in  this jparamiph,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  Introductions  to  Vol  XIII.  (Turner) ;  Vol.  XlV.  {Academy  Note*); 
Vol  XV.  {Elements  qf  Drawing)  \  »nd  Vol.  XV J.  (Manchester  addresses  on  PoUmeal 
Eeomnny  iifAri,  etc.).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  1857> 
see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  9.  Nearly  fifty  pictures  by  Reynolds  were  in  the  Exhibition.  They 
included  a  large  number  of  portraits,  and  such  fiimous  pictures  as  ''Robinetta"  and 
"  Mrs.  Pelham  feeding  Chickens."  One  fruit  of  Ruskin's  study  was  the  paper  on 
''Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein"  {Comkitt  Magasrine,  March  1860),  reprinted  in  a  kter 
Tolume  of  this  edition.] 

'  [For  the  tour  in  Scotland,  see  aboye.  Introduction,  pp.  zxf.-zzvL] 
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2.  In  seven  tin  boxes  in  the  lower  room  of  the  National 
Gallery  I  found  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand  pieces  of 
paper,  drawn  upon  by  Turner  in  one  way  or  another.^  Many 
on  both  sides ;  some  with  four,  five,  or  six  subjects  on  each 
side  (the  pencil  point  digging  spiritedly  through  from  the 
foregrounds  of  the  firont  into  the  tender  pieces  of  sky  on 
the  back);  some  in  chalk,  which  the  touch  of  the  finger 
would  sweep  away ;  *  others  in  ink,  rotted  into  holes ;  others 
(some  splendid  coloured  drawings  among  them)  long  eaten 
away  by  damp  and  mildew,  and  falling  into  dust  at  the 
edges,  in  capes  and  bays  of  fragile  decay;  others  worm- 
eaten,  some  mouse -eaten,  many  torn,  half-way  through; 
numbers  doubled  (quadrupled,  I  should  say,)  up  into  four, 
being  Turner's  favourite  mode  of  packing  for  travelling; 
nearly  all  rudely  flattened  out  from  the  bundles  in  which 
Turner  had  finally  rolled  them  up  and  squeezed  them  into 
his  drawers  in  Queen  Anne  Street  Dust  of  thirty  years' 
accumulation,  black,  dense,  and  sooty,  lay  in  the  rents  of 
the  crushed  and  crumpled  edges  of  these  flattened  bundles, 
locdcing  like  a  jagged  black  frame,  and  producing  altogether 
unexpected  effects  in  brilliant  portions  of  skies,  whence  an 
accidental  or  experimental  finger  mark  of  the  first  bundle- 
unfolder  had  swept  it  away. 

About  half,  or  rather  more,  of  the  entire  number  con- 
sisted of  pencil  sketches,  in  flat  oblong  pocket-books,  drop- 
ping to  pieces  at  the  back,  tearing  laterally  whenever  opened, 
and  every  drawing  rubbing  itself  into  the  one  opposite. 
These  first  I  paged  with  my  own  hand ;  then  unbound ;  and 
laid  every  leaf  separately  in  a  clean  sheet  of  perfectly  smooth 

*  The  best  book  of  studies  for  his  great  shipwrecks  contained  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  chalk  debris,  black  and  white,  broken  off  the  crayons 
with  which  Turner  had  drawn  furiously  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves ;  every 
leafy  with  peculiar  foresight,  and  consideration  of  difficulties  to  be  met  by 
future  mounters,  containing  half  of  one  subject  on  the  front  of  it,  and  half 
of  another  on  the  back. 

^  [The  MS.  gives  the  precise  number  as  19,723;  the  official  report  gives  it  as 
19,331  (see  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  National  GaUery,  1857,  p.  38).  For  particulars 
of  the  work  here  described  by  Ruskin,  compare  VoL  XIIL  pp.  xzxi.-xzxiz.,  186-345.] 
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writdng  paper,  so  that  it  might  receive  no  farther  injury. 
Then,  enclosing  the  contents  and  boards  of  each  book 
(usually  ninety-two  leaves,  more  or  less  drawn  on  both  sides, 
with  two  sketches  on  the  boards  at  the  beginning  and  end,) 
in  a  separate  sealed  packet,  I  returned  it  to  its  tin  box. 
The  loose  sketches  ne^ed  more  trouble.  The  dust  had  first 
to  be  got  off  them ;  (from  the  chalk  ones  it  could  only  be 
blown  off;)  then  they  had  to  be  variously  flattened;  the 
torn  ones  to  be  laid  down,  the  loveliest  guarded,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  future  friction;  and  four  hundred  of  the  most 
characteristic  firamed  and  glazed,  and  cabinets  constructed 
for  them  which  would  admit  of  their  free  use  by  the  public. 
With  two  assistants,^  I  was  at  work  all  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1857»  every  day,  all  day  long,  and  often  far  into 
the  night. 

8.  The  manual  labour  would  not  have  hurt  me ;  but  the 
excitement  involved  in  seeing  unfolded  the  whole  career  of 
Turner's  mind  during  his  life,'  joined  with  much  sorrow  at 
the  state  in  which  nearly  all  his  most  precious  work  had 
been  left,  and  with  great  anxiety,  and  heavy  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility besides,  were  very  trying;  and  I  have  never  in 
my  life  felt  so  much  exhausted  as  when  I  locked  the  last 
box,  and  gave  the  keys  to  Mr.  Womum,  in  May,  1858. 
Among  the  later  coloured  sketches,  there  was  one  magni- 
ficent series,  which  appeared  to  be  of  some  towns  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  on  the  north  of  Switzerland.  Knowing 
that  these  towns  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  by 
modem  railroad  works,  1  thought  I  might  rest  myself  by 
hunting  down  these  Turner  subjects,  and  sketching  what  I 
could  of  them,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  compositions. 

As  I  expected,  the  subjects  in  question  were  all  on  or 
near  that  east  and  west  reach  of  the  Rhine  between  Con- 
stance and  Basle.  Most  of  them  are  of  Rheinfelden,  Sack- 
ingen,  Lauffenburg,  Schaffhausen,  and  the  Swiss  Baden.' 

*  PMr.  Geoive  Allen  and  Mr.  William  Ward.l 

*  rCompare  Raskin's  letter  to  his  father^  citea  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  556  n.l 

'  [For  Knakin's  notes  on  some  of  these  drawings^  written  before  he  nad  identified 
the  pUoee,  see  VoL  XIII.  pp.  221,  222.] 
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4*  Having  made  what  notes  were  possible  to  me  of  these 
subjects  in  the  summer  (one  or  two  are  used  in  this  volume  ^), 
I  was  crossing  Lombardy  in  order  to  examine  some  points 
of  the  shepherd  character  in  the  Vaudois  valleys,  thinking 
to  get  my  book  finished  next  spring;  when  I  unexpectedly 
found  some  good  Paul  Veroneses  at  Turin.*  There  were 
seva*al  questions  respecting  the  real  motives  of  Venetian 
work  that  still  troubled  me  not  a  little,  and  which  I  had 
intended  to  work  out  in  the  Louvre;  but  seeing  that  Ttuin 
was  a  good  place  wherein  to  keep  out  of  people's  way,  I 
settled  there  instead,  and  began  with  Veronese's  Queen  of 
Sheba; — when,  with  much  consternation,  but  more  delight, 
I  found  that  I  had  never  got  to  the  roots  of  the  moral 
power  of  the  Venetians,  and  that  they  needed  still  another 
and  a  very  stem  course  of  study.'  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  give  up  the  book  for  that  year.  The  winter  was 
spent  mainly  in  trying  to  get  at  the  mind  of  Titian ;  not  a 
light  winter's  task ;  of  which  the  issue,  being  in  many  ways 
very  unexpected  to  me  (the  reader  will  find  it  partly  told 
towards  the  close  of  this  volume  %  necessitated  my  going  in 
the  spring  to  Berlin,  to  see  Titian's  portrait  of  Lavinia  there, 
and  to  Dresden  to  see  the  Tribute  Money,  the  elder  Lavinia, 
and  girl  in  white,  with  the  flag  fan.  Another  portrait,  at 
Dresden,  of  a  lady  in  a  dress  of  rose  and  gold,  by  me  un- 
heard of  before,  and  one  of  an  admiral,  at  Munich,  had  like 
to  have  kept  me  in  Germany  all  summer.^ 

>  [On  RMiiMden,  see  beiow,  pp.  486-437  nn, ;  on  Laoifenburg,  p.  228 ;  on  Sefaaff- 
liausen,  p.  221.1 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  zzxvii.^  185 ;  and  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xxxviii.] 
'  rSee  tbe  Introdaotion,  above,  pp.  zxziz.-zli.] 

*  TSee  Part  ix.  ch.  iii.] 

'  r^or  Titian's  '^Laviniaa"  at  Berlin  and  Dresdeii  respeetively,  tee  below,  p.  117. 
The  "  girl  in  white  with  a  flag  fkn "  is  also  a  nortrait  of  the  painter's  daughter, 
Lavinia— as  a  bride,  the  fan  in  the  form  of  a  little  flag  being  carried  in  Venice  by 
newly  betrothed  brides  (see  Morelli's  Italian  Jfatten  in  German  Oatierki,  1888,  p. 
174).  The  portrait  of  "  a  lady  in  a  dress  of  rose  and  gold "  is  also  by  Titian ;  see 
below,  p.  490.  The  '^  portrait  of  an  Admiral "  at  Munich,  once  attributed  to  Titian, 
is  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  Grand  Admiral  Luigi  Grimani,  standing ;  he  has  only 
one  eye ;  he  wears  a  long  red  mantle  over  his  armour,  and  holds  a  staff  in  his  right 
hand.  The  picture  is  ascribed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Gallery  to  the  '^  school  of 
Tintoretto."] 
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5.  Gretting  home  at  last,  and  having  put  myself  to 
arrange  materials  of  which  it  was  not  easy,  after  so  much 
interruption,  to  recover  the  command ; — ^which  also  were  now 
not  reducible  ^  a  single  volume — ^two  questions  occurred 
in  the  outset,  one  in  the  section  on  vegetation,  respecting 
the  origin  of  wood;  the  other  in  the  section  on  sea,  re- 
specting curves  of  waves ;  to  neither  of  which,  from  botanists 
or  mathematicians,  any  sufficient  answer  seemed  obtainable. 

In  other  respects  also  the  section  on  the  sea  was  wholly 
unsatisfSEtctory  to  me:  I  knew  little  of  ships,  nothing  of 
Uue  open  water.  Tiumer's  pathetic  interest  in  the  sea,  and 
h]3  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  shipping,  deserved  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  illustration  than  was  at  all  possible  to 
me;  and  the  mathematical  difficulty  lay  at  the  beginning 
of  all  demonstration  of  facts.  I  determined  to  do  this 
piece  of  work  well,  or  not  at  all,  and  threw  the  proposed 
section  out  of  this  volume.  If  I  ever  am  able  to  do  what 
I  want  with  it  (and  this  is  barely  probable),  it  will  be  a 
separate  book;^  which  on  other  accounts,  I  do  not  re^^t, 
since  many  persons  might  be  interested  in  studies  of  the 
shipping  of  the  old  Nelson  times,  and  ctf  the  sea -waves 
and  sailor  character  of  all  times,  who  would  not  care  to  en- 
cumber themsdves  with  five  volumes  of  a  work  on  Art 

The  vegetation  question  had,  however,  at  all  cost,  to  be 
made  out  as  best  might  be;  and  again  cost  me  much  time. 
Many  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  also,  can  only  be  given, 
if  ever,  in  a  detached  form.' 

6.  During  these  various  discouragements,  the  prepara- 
tioii  of  the  Plates  could  not  go  on  prosperously.  Drawing 
is  difficult  enough,  undertaken  in  quietness:  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  it  to  any  point  of  fine  rightness  with  half-applied 
energy. 

Many   experiments   were   made    in  hope  of   expressing 

^  [For  a  fragmentary  outline  of  Roakin's  icheme^  lee  below,  Appendix  IL  4.  p.  484. 
No  otber  MSS.  dealing  with  this  proposed  portion  of  the  work  have  been  fbuna  among 
Rnakin'a  papera.] 

*  [An  intantion  partially  oarried  out  many  years  later  in  Prot^rpina :  lee  alio  the 
lecture  on  ''Tree  Twigs"  in  Appendix  I. ;  below,  p.  467.] 
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Turner's  peculiar  execution  and  touch  by  facsimile.  They 
cost  time,  and  strength,  and,  for  the  present,  have  failed; 
many  elaborate  drawings,  made  during  the  winter  of  1858, 
having  been  at  last  thrown  aside.^  Some  good  may  after- 
wards come  of  these ;  but  certainly  not  by  reduction  to  the 
size  of  the  page  of  this  book,  for  which,  even  of  smaller 
subjects,  I  have  not  prepared  the  most  interesting,  for  I  do 
not  wish  the  possession  of  any  effective  and  valuable  en- 
gravings from  Turner  to  be  contingent  on  the  purchasing  a 
book  of  mine.* 

Feebly  and  faultfiilly,  therefore,  yet  as  well  as  I  can  do 
it  under  these  discouragements,  the  book  is  at  h«*  done; 
respecting  the  general  course  of  which,  it  wiU  be  kind  and 
weli  if  the  reader  wiU  note  these  few  points  that  follow. 

7.  The  first  volume  was  the  expansion  of  a  reply  to  a 
magazine  article ; '  and  was  not  begun  because  I  then  thought 
myself  qualified  to  write  a  systematic  treatise  on  Art;  but 
because  I  at  least  knew,  and  knew  it  to  be  demonstrable, 
that  Turner  was  right  and  true,  and  that  his  critics  were 
wrong,  false,  and  base.  At  that  tune  I  had  seen  much  of 
nature,  and  had  been  several  times  in  Italy,  wintering  once 
in  Ro?ne;  but  had  chiefly  delighted  in  northern  art,  be- 
ginning, when  a  mere  boy,  with  Rubens  and  Rembrandt. 

*  To  Mr.  Armytage,  Mr.  Caff,  and  Mr.  CouBen,  I  have  to  expreM  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  patience,  and  mj  sincere  admiration  of  the  skill,  witn 
which  thej  have  helped  me.  llieir  patience,  especially,  has  been  put  to 
severe  trial  by  the  rewardless  toil  required  to  produce  facsindles  of  drawings 
in  which  the  slightness  of  subject  could  never  attract  any  due  notice  to  the 
excellence  of  workmanship. 

Aid,  just  as  disinterested,  and  deserving  of  as  earnest  acknowledgment, 
has  been  given  me  by  Miss  Bvfield,  in  her  nuiltless  facsimiles  of  my  careless 
sketches;  by  Miss  O.  Hill,  who  prepared  the  copies  which  I  required  fix>m 
portions  of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters ;  and  by  Mr.  G.  Allen,  in  accurate 
line  studies  from  nature,  of  which,  though  only  two  are  engraved  in  this 
volume,*  many  others  have  been  most  serviceable  both  to  it  and  to  me. 

^  rOn  this  subject,  see  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  cited  in  the  Introduction  to 
Vol.  XVII. ;  and  compare  in  this  volume  pp.  66, 128,  156-167i  204,  401  n.] 

>  [See  VoL  III.  pp.  xviii.,  eS5  sea.] 

3  [Namely,  Plates  52  and  58.  For  Armytage  and  CuiF,  see  VoL  IX.  p.  1.  John 
CoQsen  (1804-1880)  was  mach  employed  by  Tamer.  For  Miss  Byfield,  see  Vol.  V. 
pp.  Ixii.,  12 ;  for  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Vol.  XV.  p.  184  n.] 
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It  was  long  before  I  got  quit  of  a  bo/s  veneration  for 
Rubens'  physical  art-power;  and  the  reader  will,  perhaps, 
on  this  ground  forgive  the  strong  expressions  of  admiration 
for  Rubens,  which,  to  my  great  regret,  occiir  in  the  first 
volume.* 

Finding  myself,  however,  engaged  seriously  in  the  essay, 
I  went,  before  writing  the  second  volume,  to  study  in 
Italy;  where  the  strong  reaction  from  the  influence  of 
Rubens  threw  me  at  first  too  far  under  that  of  Angelico 
and  Raphael;  and,  which  was  the  worst  harm  that  came  of 
that  Rubens  influence,  blinded  me  long  to  the  deepest 
qualities  of  Venetian  art;  which,  the  reader  may  see  by 
expressions  occurring  not  only  in  the  second,  but  even  in 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  I  thought,  however  power- 
ful, yet  partly  luxurious  and  sensual,  until  I  was  led  into 
the  final  inquiries  above  related. 

8.  These  oscillations  of  temper,  and  progressions  of  dis- 
covery, extending  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  ought 
not  to  diminish  the  reader's  confidence  in  the  book.  Let 
him  be  assured  of  this,  that  unless  important  changes  are 
occurring'  in  his  opinions  continually,  all  his  life  long,  not 
one  of  those  opinions  can  be  on  any  questionable  subject 
true.  All  true  opinions  are  living,  and  show  their  life  by 
being  capable  of  nourishment;  therefore  of  change.  But 
their  change  is  that  of  a  tree — ^not  of  a  cloud. 

In  the  main  aim  and  principle  of  the  book,  there  is  no 
variation,  from  its  first  syllable  to  its  last.  It  declares  the 
perfectness  and  eternal  beauty  of  the  work  of  God;  and 
tests  all  work  of  man  by  concurrence  with,  or  subjection 
to  that.    And  it  differs  from  most  books,  and  has  a  chance 

1  [Ruikiii's  first  visit  to  Italy  was  in  1833  (see  VoL  I.  p.  zziz.,  and  for  his  ad- 
miration of  Rabens,  VoL  II.  pp.  S61-Q62) ;  his  second,  in  1835  (VoL  II.  p.  396). 
For  the  winter  in  Rome  (1841-1842),  see  VoL  III.  pp.  zz.,  zzi.  For  some  of  ''the 
stronff  ezpressions  of  admiration  for  Rubens,"  see  ibid.,  pp.  124,  187,  276,  200. 
8ee  3bo  Praieriia,  it  §§  101,  104.  The  study  in  Italy  preparatory  to  the  second 
Tolome  of  Modem  PainterM  is  described  in  Vol  IV.  pp.  zziv.-zzziz.  For  some  of 
the  psswges  referred  to  on  Angelioo  and  Raphael,  and  the  Venetian  School,  see 
VoL  IV.  pp.  321-322  (Angelioo  and  Raphael),  pp.  85-86,  105  (Venetians);  VoL  V. 
p.  03;  Vol  VL  p.  432.] 
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of  bdng  in  some  respects  better  for  the  difference,  in  that 
it  has  not  been  written  either  for  fSome,  or  for  money,  or 
for  conscience-sake,  but  of  necessity. 

It  has  not  been  written  for  praise.  Had  I  wished  to 
gain  present  reputation,  by  a  little  flattery  adroitly  used  in 
some  places,  a  sharp  word  or  two  withheld  in  others,  and 
the  substitution  of  verbiage  generally  for  investigation,  I 
could  have  made  the  circulation  of  these  volumes  tenfold 
what  it  has  been  in  modern  society.  Had  I  wished  for 
future  fame  I  should  have  written  one  volume,  not  five. 
Also,  it  has  not  been  written  for  money.  In  this  wealth- 
producing  country,  seventeen  years'  labour  could  hardly 
have  been  invested  with  less  chance  of  equivalent  retura 

Also,  it  has  not  been  written  for  conscience-sake.  I 
had  no  definite  hope  in  writing  it ;  still  less  any  sense  of 
its  being  required  of  me  as  a  duty.  It  seems  to  me,  and 
seemed  always,  probable,  that  I  might  have  done  much 
more  good  in  some  other  way.  But  it  has  been  written  of 
necessity.  I  saw  an  injustice  done,  and  tried  to  remedy  it. 
I  heard  falsehood  taught,  and  was  compelled  to  deny  it. 
Nothing  else  was  possible  to  me.  I  knew  not  how  little  or 
how  much  might  come  of  the  business,  or  whether  I  was 
fit  for  it;  but  here  was  the  lie  full  set  in  fix)nt  of  .me,  and 
there  was  no  way  round  it,  but  only  over  it.  So  that,  as 
the  work  changed  like  a  tree,  it  was  also  rooted  like  a  tree 
—not  where  it  would,  but  where  need  was;  on  which,  if 
any  fruit  grow  such  as  you  can  like,  you  are  welcome  to 
gather  it  without  thanks ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  poor  or  letter, 
it  will  be  your  justice  to  refuse  it  without  reviling. 


PART   VI 


OF   LEAF   BEAUTY 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  EARTH-VEIL 

§  1.  "To  dress  it  and  to  keep  it/' 

That,  then,  was  to  be  our  work.  Alas !  what  work  have 
we  set  ourselves  upon  instead !  How  have  we  ravaged  the 
garden  instead  of  kept  it — ^feeding  our  war-horses  with  its 
flowers,  and  splintering  its  trees  into  spear-shafts! 

'*And  at  the  East  a  flaming  sword."  ^ 

Is  its  flame  quenchless?  and  are  those  gates  that  keep 
the  way  indeed  passable  no  more?  or  is  it  not  rather  that 
we  no  more  desire  to  enter?  For  what  can  we  conceive 
of  that  first  Eden  which  we  might  not  yet  win  back,  if  we 
chose  ?  It  was  a  place  full  of  flowers,  we  say.  Well :  the 
flowers  are  always  striving  to  grow  wherever  we  sufier 
them;  and  the  fairer,  the  closer.  There  may,  indeed,  have 
been  a  Fall  of  Flowers,  as  a  Fall  of  Man;  but  assuredly 
creatures  such  as  we  are  can  now  fancy  nothing  lovelier 
than  roses  and  lilies,  which  would  grow  for  us  side  by  side, 
leaf  overlapping  leaf,  till  the  Earth  was  white  and  red  with 
them,  if  we  cared  to  have  it  so.  And  Paradise  was  full  of 
pleasant  shades  and  fruitful  avenues.  Well:  what  hinders 
us  from  covering  as  much  of  the  world  as  we  like  with 
pleasant  shade,  and  pure  blossom,  and  goodly  fruit  ?  Who 
forbids  its  vaUeys  to  be  covered  over  with  com  till  they 
laugh  and  sing?  Who  prevents  its  dark  forests,  ghostly 
and  iminhabitable,  from  being  changed  into  infinite  orchards, 
wreathing  the  hills  with  frail-floreted  snow,  far  away  to  the 
half-lighted  horizon  of  April,  and  flushing  the  face  of  all  the 
autumnal  earth  with  glow  of  clustered  food  ?    But  Paradise 

1  [GenedB  ii.  15 ;  iiL  24.] 
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was  a  place  of  peace,  we  say,  and  all  the  animals  were  gentle 
servants  to  us.  Well:  the  world  would  yet  be  a  place  of 
peace  if  we  were  all  peacemakers,  and  gentle  service  should 
we  have  of  its  creatures  if  we  gave  them  gentle  mastery. 
But  so  long  as  we  make  sport  of  slaying  bird  and  beast/  so 
long  as  we  choose  to  contend  rather  with  our  fellows  than 
with  our  faults,  and  make  battlefield  of  our  meadows  instead 
of  pasture — so  long,  truly,  the  Flaming  Sword  will  still  turn 
every  way,  and  the  gates  of  Eden  remain  barred  close 
enough,  till  we  have  sheathed  the  sharper  flame  of  our  own 
passions,  and  broken  down  the  closer  gates  of  our  own  hearts. 
§  2.  I  have  been  led  to  see  and  feel  this  more  and  more, 
as  I  considered  the  service  which  the  flowers  and  trees, 
which  man  was  at  first  appointed  to  keep,  were  intended  to 
render  to  him  in  return  for  his  care;  and  the  services  they 
still  render  to  him,  as  far  as  he  allows  their  influence,  or 
fulfils  his  own  task  towards  them.  For  what  infinite  won- 
derfulness  there  is  in  this  vegetation,  considered,  as  indeed  it 
is,  [as]  the  means  by  which  the  earth  becomes  the  companion 
of  man — ^his  friend  and  his  teacher  1  In  the  conditions 
which  we  have  traced  in  its  rocks,  there  could  only  be  seen 
preparation  for  his  existence; — ^the  characters  which  enable 
him  to  live  on  it  safely,  and  to  work  with  it  easily — in  all 
these  it  has  been  inanimate  and  passive;  but  vegetation  is 
to  it  as  an  imperfect  soul,  given  to  meet  the  soul  of  man. 
The  earth  in  its  depths  must  remain  dead  and  cold,  incapable 
except  of  slow  crystalline  change ;  but  at  its  surface,'  which 
human  beings  look  upon  and  deal  with,  it  ministers  to 
them  through  a  veil  of  strange  intermediate  being:  which 
breathes,  but  has  no  voice;  moves,   but   cannot  leave  its 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  below,  pp.  340-^1.] 

*  [tlie  following  passage  was  much  rewritten ;  the  first  draft  stood  Hius : — 

",  .  .  ;  but  at  its  surfiftce^  when  human  beinp  are  to  touch  and  look 
upon  it,  it  is  permitted  to  minister  to  them  through  a  veil  of  strange  inter- 
mediate being;  and  the  vlant^  with  its  root  in  the  cold  rock,  and  the  rough 
and  strange  substance  that  has  life  without  consciousness,  death  without 
bitterness,  is  neither  alive  nor  dead,  which  moves  and  cannot  leave  its  ap- 

S minted  place :  has  this  message  of  life  and  death — a  youth  without  expecta- 
on,  and  age  without  sorrow.  ] 
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appointed  place;  passes  through  life  without  consciousness, 
to  death  without  bitterness ;  wears  the  beauty  of  youth, 
without  its  passion;  and  declines  to  the  weakness  of  age, 
without  its  regret* 

§  8.  And  in  this  mjrstery  of  intermediate  being,  entirely 
subordinate  to  us,  with  which  we  can  deal  as  we  choose, 
having  just  the  greater  power  as  we  have  the  less  responsi- 
bility for  our  treatment  of  the  un3uffering  creature,  most 
of  the  pleasures  which  we  need  from  the  external  world  are 
gathered,  and  most  of  the  lessons  we  need  are  written,^  all 
kinds  of  precious  grace  and  teaching  being  united  in  this 
link  between  the  Earth  and  Man;  wonderful  in  universal 
adaptation  to  his  need,  desire,  and  discipline;  God's  daily 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  him,  with  beautiful  means  of 
life.  First,  a  carpet  to  make  it  soft  for  him;  then,  a 
coloured  fantasy  of  embroidery  thereon ;  then,  tall  spreading 
of  foliage  to  shade  him  from  sun  heat,  and  shade  also  the 
fallen  rain,  that  it  may  not  dry  quickly  back  into  the 
clouds,  but  stay  to  nourish  the  springs  among  the  moss. 

1  [Rinkin  here  curtailed  in  revising.     The  MS.  hu  the  following  additional 

" ,  ,  .  are  written.  Animals  are  wayward  teachers ;  we  cannot  always  tell 
what  they  are  meant  to  say  to  us ;  it  looks  as  if  the  bee  rather  overdid 
her  pattern  things  of  industry :  and  one  would  be  glad  if  the  sheep  were 
a  little  more  intelligent  in  her  innocence,  and  knew  a  little  better  what 
she  was  about.  But  a  tree  can  do  no  wrong,  cannot  £sll  short  in  any  way 
of  being  what  it  ought  to  be  :  if  it  fiuls  m  any  wise,  we  know  it  is  its 
misfortune,  not  its  fault :  and  we  can  learn  of  it  nothing  but  the  truth 
and  right,  under  any  circumstances.  So  also  we  need  not  be  under  any 
troublesome  remorse  in  putting  it  to  our  service.  We  may  ill-treat  it, 
forget  it,  starve  it,  overwork  it,  and  yet  have  no  weight  of  misery  laid  at 
our  door,  and  if  we  waste  its  goodness,  we  shall  in  the  end  suifor  for  it 
ourselves  onlv,  which  it  is  satisfiictory  to  generous  people  to  know — when 
they  have  ill-treated  any  creatures.  And  the  more  we  think  of  it,  the 
more  wonderful  appears  this  link  between  the  Earth  and  Man ;  wonderful 
in  its  universal  adaptation  to  his  need,  desire,  and  discipline.  To  his  need 
— for  it  is  his  food,  his  olothiug,  his  shade,  and  his  best  Of  serviceable 
animals,  those  are  most  necessary  to  him  which  feed  most  on  plants — 
which  are,  in  fact,  little  more  than  vital  transferring  powers,  turning  the 
pasture  into  milk,  or  refining  the  mulberry  leaf  into  thread.  But  sup- 
posing no  animals  existed  at  all,  so  long  as  man  has  com,  wine,  fruit, 
flax,  cotton,  and  wood,  of  which  coal  is  only  a  compressed  and  undecsying 
form,  his  life  is  possible  to  him^  and  may  be  pleasurable.  Plants  are,  in 
fact,  the  visible,  beautiful  means  of  life— God^  preparation  of  the  Earth 
before  him  daily.    First,  a  carpet  .  .  ."] 
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Stout  wood  to  bear  this  leafage :  easily  to  be  cut,  yet  tough 
and  light,  to  make  houses  for  him,  or  instruments  (lance- 
shaft,  or  plough-handle,  according  to  his  temper);  useless  it 
had  been,  if  harder;  useless,  if  less  fibrous;  useless,  if  less 
elastic.  Winter  comes,  and  the  shade  of  leafage  falls  away, 
to  let  the  sun  warm  the  earth;  the  strong  boughs  remain, 
breaking  the  strength  of  winter  winds.  The  seeds  which 
are  to  prolong  the  race,  innumerable  according  to  the  need, 
are  made  beautiM  and  palatable,  varied  into  infinitude  of 
appeal  to  the  fancy  of  man,  or  provision  for  his  service: 
cold  juice,  or  glowing  spice,  or  bahn,  or  incense,  softening 
oil,  preserving  resin,  medicine  of  styptic,  febrifuge,  or  lulling 
charm :  and  all  these  presented  in  forms  of  endless  change. 
Fragility  or  force,  softness  and  strength,  in  all  degrees  and 
aspects;  unerring  uprightness,  as  of  temple  pillars,  or  un- 
guided  wandering  of  feeble  tendrils  on  the  ground ;  mighty 
resistances  of  rigid  arm  and  Umb  to  the  storms  of  ages,  or 
wavings  to  and  fro  with  faintest  pulse  of  smnmer  streamlet. 
Roots  cleaving  the  strength  of  rock,  or  binding  the  tran- 
sience of  the  sand ;  crests  basking  in  sunshine  of  the  desert, 
or  hiding  by  dripping  spring  and  lightless  cave;  foliage  far 
tossing  in  entangled  fields  beneath  every  wave  of  ocean — 
clothing,  with  variegated,  everlasting  films,  the  peaks  of  the 
trackless  mountains,  or  ministering  at  cottage  doors  to  every 
gentlest  passion  and  simplest  joy  of  humanity. 

§  4.  Bemg  thus  prepared  for  us  in  all  ways,  and  made 
beautiful,  and  good  for  food,  and  for  building,  and  for 
instruments  of  our  hands,  this  race  of  plants,  deserving 
boundless  afieetion  and  admiration  from  us,  becomes,  in 
proportion  to  their  obtaining  it,  a  nearly  perfect  test  of  our 
being  in  right  temper  of  mind  and  way  of  life ;  so  that  no 
one  can  be  far  wrong  in  either  who  loves  the  trees  enough, 
and  every  one  is  assuredly  wrong  in  both  who  does  not  love 
them,  if  his  life  has  brought  them  in  his  way.  It  is  clearly 
possible  to  do  without  them,  for  the  great  companionship 
of  the  sea  and  sky  are  all  that  sailors  need;  and  many  a 
noble  heart  has  been  taught  the  best  it  had  to  learn  between 
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dark  stone  walls.  StiU  if  human  life  be  cast  among  trees 
at  aU,  the  love  borne  to  them  is  a  sure  test  of  its  purity. 
And  it  is  a  sorrowfiil  proof  of  the  mistaken  ways  of  the 
world  that  the  **  country/'  in  the  simple  sense  of  a  place  of 
fidds  and  trees,  has  hitherto  been  the  source  of  reproach  to 
its  inhabitants,  and  that  the  words  '^  countryman,  rustic, 
clown,  paysan,  villager,"  still  signify  a  rude  and  untaught 
person,  as  opposed  to  the  words  **  townsman  "  and  ^'  citizen."  ^ 
We  accept  this  usage  of  words,  or  the  evil  which  it  signifies, 
somewhat  too  quietly;  as  if  it  were  quite  necessary  and 
natural  that  country-people  should  be  rude,  and  townspeople 
gentle.  Whereas  I  believe  that  the  result  of  each  mode  of 
life  may,  in  some  stages  of  the  world's  progress,  be  the  exact 
reverse ;  and  that  another  use  of  words  may  be  forced  upon 
us  by  a  new  aspect  of  facts,  so  that  we  may  find  ourselves 
saying :  *'  Such  and  such  a  person  is  very  gentle  and  kind — 
he  is  quite  rustic ;  and  such  and  such  another  person  is  very 
rude  and  ill-taught — he  is  quite  urbane." 

§  5.  At  all  events,  cities  have  hitherto  gained  the  better 
part  of  their  good  report  through  our  evil  ways  of  going 
on  in  the  world  generally ;  chiefly  and  eminently  through 
our  bad  habit  of  fighting  with  each  other.  No  field,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  being  safe  from  devastation,  and  every  country 
lane  yielding  easier  passage  to  the  marauders,  peaceftilly- 
minded  men  necessarily  congregated  in  cities,  and  walled 
themselves  in,  making  as  few  cross-country  roads  as  possible : 
while  the  men  who  sowed  and  reaped  the  harvests  of  Europe 
were  only  the  servants  or  slaves  of  the  barons.  The  disdain 
of  all  agricultiuid  pursuits  by  the  nobility,  and  of  all  plain 
facts  by  the  monks,  kept  educated  Europe  in  a  state  of 
mind  over  which  natural  phenomena  could  have  no  power; 
body  and  intellect  being  lost  in  the  practice  of  war  without 
purpose,  and  the  meditation  of  words  without  meaning.  Men 
learned  the  dexterity  with  sword  and  syllogism,  which  they 

1  [In  writing  to  hiB  father  from  Lucerne  (October  28, 1861)  Ruskin  mys  : 

^^  In  the  first  chapter  of  my  fifth  volume,  in  apeekinff  of  the  names  of 
country  people  which  ha?e  a  reproachful  signification,  I  believe  I  missed 
'  villain.'    It  ^ould  be  put  in  the  maigin."] 

VII.  B 
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mistook  for  education,  within  cloister  and  tilt-yard;  and 
looked  on  all  the  broad  ^ace  of  the  world  of  God  mainly  as 
a  place  for  exercise  of  horses,  or  for  growth  of  food. 

§  6.  There  is  a  beautiful  type  of  this  neglect  of  the 
perfectness  of  the  Earth's  beauty,  by  reason  of  the  passions 
of  men,  in  that  picture  <^  Paul  Uccello's  of  the  battle  of 
Sant'  Egidio,"**"  in  which  the  armies  meet  on  a  country  road 
beade  a  hedge  of  wild  roses ;  the  tender  red  flowers  tossing 
above  the  helmets,  and  glowing  between  the  lowered  lances. 
For  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  Nature  only  shone  hitherto 
for  man  between  the  tossing  of  helmet-crests;  and  some^ 
times  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  trees  of  the  earth  as 
capable  of  a  kind  of  sorrow,^  in  that  imperfect  life  of  theirs, 
as  they  opened  their  innocent  leaves  in  the  warm  spring- 
time, in  vain  for  men;  and  all  along  the  dells  of  England 
her  beeches  cast  their  dappled  shade  only  where  the  out^ 
law  drew  his  bow,  and  the  king  rode  his  careless  chase ; 
and  by  the  sweet  French  rivers  their  long  ranks  of  poplar 
waved  in  the  twilight,  only  to  show  the  flames  of  burning 
cities  on  the  horizon,  through  the  tracery  of  their  stems; 
amidst  the  fair  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  the  twisted  olive- 
trunks  hid  the  ambushes  of  treachery ;  and  on  their  valley 
meadows,  day  by  day,  the  lilies  which  were  white  at  the 
.dawn  were  washed  with  crimson  at  sunset. 

§  7.  And  indeed  I  had  once  purposed,  in  this  work,  to 
show'  what  kind  of  evidence  existed  respecting  the  possible 
influence  of  country  life  on  men;  it  seeming  to  me,  then, 
likely  that  here  and  there  a  reader  would  perceive  this  to 

*  In  our  own  National  Gallery.     It  is  quaint  and  imperfect,  but  of  great 
interest^ 


1  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  166,  where  Rutkin  quotes  this  '' draaming  fimey  of 
long  ago/'] 

*  [The  first  draft  reads  :— 

''  §  7.  Thus  &r  I  had  written  long  ago ;  it  then  presenting  itself  strongly 
to  my  mind^  as  an  integral  part  of  my  task^  to  show  .  .  ."1 

'  [No.  583.  The  picture  has  been  supposed  to  represent  toe  battle  of  Sent' 
Egidio,  July  7,  1416,  in  which  Carlo  Malatesta  and  his  nephew,  GaleasEO,  were  taken 
prisoners  by  Braccio  di  Montone,  Lord  of  Perugia ;  but  this  identification  of  the 
subject  is  open  to  some  doubt  (see  an  arUde  in  the  Monthly  Beview,  October  1901). 
Ruskin  refers  again  to  the  picture  below  (p.  368).] 
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be  a  grave  question,  more  than  most  which  we  contend 
about,  political  or  social,  and  might  care  to  follow  it  out 
with  me  earnestly.    . 

The  day  will  assuredly  come  when  men  will  see  that  it 
is  a  grave  question;  at  which  period,  also,  I  doubt  not, 
there  will  arise  persons  able  to  investigate  it.  For  the 
present,  the  movements  of  the  world  seem  little  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  botanical  law ;  or  by  any  other  considera- 
tions respecting  trees,  than  the  probable  price  of  timber.*  I 
shall  limit  myself,  therefore,  to  my  own  simple  woodman's 
work,  and  try  to  hew  this  book  into  its  final  shape,  with 
the  limited  and  humble  aim  that  I  had  in  beginning  it, 
namely,  to  prove  how  far  the  idle  and  peaceable  persons, 
who  have  hitherto  cared  about  leaves  and  clouds,  have 
rightly  seen,  or  faithfully  reported  of  them. 

^  [Here,  again^  the  first  draft  ie  different : — 

'' .   .  .  price  of  timber.     Having  been  now  three  years  diverted  from  my 
work,  and  had  occasion  in  the  meantime  to  examine  into  a  few  of  the  main- 

S rings  of  the  world's  motions,  I  perceive  that  those  motions  are  by  no  means 
cely  to  be  influenced  bv  Vegetation — nor  by  any  considerations  arising  out 
of  the  contemplation  of  it  The  world  will  probably  for  a  few  years  set 
little  store  bv  any  sort  of  leaves ;  and  by  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  least  of 
all ;  and  will  accordingly  gather  not  many,  needing  rather  for  its  healthy 
medicine — it  may  cheerfuUy  be  hoped — cleaves  of  nettle  and  thistle  than 
such  as  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
Theae  passages  are  of  value  in  fixing  the  date  of  composition ;  see  above,  Introduc- 
tion^ p.  Ivii.] 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  LEAF-ORDERS 

§  I.  As  in  our  sketch  of  the  structure  of  mountains  it 
seemed  advisable  to  adopt  a  classification  of  their  forms» 
which,  though  inconsistent  with  absolute  scientific  precision, 
was  convenient  for  order  of  successive  inquiry,  and  gave 
useful  largeness  of  view ;  ^  so,  and  with  yet  stronger  reason, 
in  glancing  at  the  first  laws  of  vegetable  life,  it  will  be  best 
to  follow  an  arrangement  easily  remembered  and  broadly 
true,  however  incapable  of  being  carried  out  into  entirely 
consistent  detail.  I  say,  "with  yet  stronger  reason,"  .be- 
cause more  questions  are  at  issue  among  botanists  than 
ampng  geologists;  a  greater  number  of  classifications  have 
been  suggested  for  plants  than  for  rocks;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  those  now  accepted  may  be  hereafter  modified.  I  take 
an  arrangement,  the^fore.  involving  no  theory ;  serviceable 
enough  for  all  working  purposes,  and  sure  to  remain  thus 
serviceable,  in  its  rough  generality,  whatever  views  may 
hereafter  be  developed  among  botanists. 

§  2.  A  child's  division  of  plants  is  into  **  trees  and 
flowers.**  If,  however,  we  were  to  take  him  in  spring,  after 
he  had  gathered  his  lapfiil  of  daisies,  from  the  lawn  into 
the  orchard,  and  ask  him  how  he  would  call  those  wreaths 
of  richer  floret,  whose  frail  petals  tossed  their  foam  of 
promise  between  him  and  the  sky,  he  would  at  once  see 
the  need  of  some  intermediate  name,  and  call  them,  per- 
haps, "  tree-flowers.*'  If,  then,  we  took  him  to  a  bbch-wood, 
and  showed  him  that  catkins  were  flowers,  as  well  as  cherry- 
blossoms,  he  might,  with  a  little  help,  reach  so  far  as  to 
divide  all  flowers  into  two  classes;   one,  those  that  grew 

»  [See  VoL  VI.  pp.  128-133.] 
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on  ground;  and  another,  those  that  grew  on  trees.  The 
botanist  might  smile  at  such  a  division;  but  an  artist 
would  not.  To  him,  as  to  the  child,  there  is  something 
specific  and  distinctive  in  those  rough  trunks  that  carry 
the  higher  flowers.  To  him,  it  makes  the  main  difference 
between  one  plant  and  another,  whether  it  is  to  tell  as  a 
light  upon  the  ground,  or  as  a  shade  upon  the  sky.  And 
if,  after  this,  we  asked  for  a  little  help  from  the  botanist, 
and  he  were  to  lead  us^  leaving  the  blossoms,  to  look  more 
carefully  at  leaves  and  buds,  we  should  find  ourselves  able 
in  some  sort  to  justify,  even  to  him,  our  childish  classifi* 
cation.  For  our  present  purposes,  justifiable  or  not,  it  is 
the  most  suggestive  and  convenient.  Plants  are,  indeed, 
broadly  referable  to  two  great  classes.  The  first  we  may, 
perhaps,  not  inexpediently  call  tented  plants.^  They  live 
in  encampments,  on  the  ground,  as  lilies;  or  on  siurfaces' 
of  rock,  or  stems  of  other  plants,  as  lichens  and  mosses. 
They  live — some  for  a  year,  some  for  many  years,  some  for 
myriads  of  years;  but,  perishing,  they  pass  as  the  tented 
Arab  passes ;  they  leave  no  memorials  of  themselves^^  except 
the  seed,  or  bulb,  or  root  which  is  to  perpetuate  the  race. 

§  8.  The  other  great  class  of  plants  we  may  perhaps 
best  call  building  plants.  These  wiU  not  live  on  the 
ground,  but  eagerly  raise  edifices  above  it.  Each  works 
hard  with  solemn  forethought  all  its  life.  Perishing,  it 
leaves  its  work  in  the  form  which  will  be  most  useful  to 
its  successors — ^its  own  monument,  and  their  inheritance. 
These  architectural  edifices  we  call  "Trees.** 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  nomenclature  already  in- 
volves a  theory.  But  I  care  about  neither  the  nomencla- 
ture, nor  about  anjrthing  questionable  in  my  description 
of  the  classes.  The  reader  is  welcome  to  give  them  what 
names  he  likes,  and  to  render  what  account  of  them  he 
thinks  fittest.    But  to  us,  as  artists,  or  lovers  of  art»  this 

^  [In  the  MS.  Ruskin  had  called  them  ''Ground  Plants,"  living  ''either  on  the 
ground  or  on  larfiusei  which  are  ground  to  them,  as  lichens  .  .  /'] 
'  [See  Eedeiiasticoa  zliv.  9.] 
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is  the  first  and  most  vital  question  cHHioeming  a  plant: 
''Has  it  a  fixed  form  or  a  changing  one?  Shall  I  find  it 
always  as  I  do  to-day — ^this  Pamassia  palustris — ^with  one 
leaf  and  one  flower  ?  or  may  it  some  day  have  incalculable 
pomp  of  leaves  and  immeasured  treasure  of  flowers  ?  Will 
it  rise  only  to  the  height  of  a  man — as  an  ear  of  com — and 
perish  like  a  man;  or  will  it  spread  its  boughs  to  the  sea 
and  branches  to  the  river/  and  enlarge  its  circle  of  shade  in 
heaven  for  a  thousand  years?" 

§  4.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  first  question  I  ask  the  plant. 
And  as  it  answers,  I  range  it  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
among  those  that  rest  or  those  that  toil ;  tent-dwellers,  who 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  *  or  tree-builders,  whose  days 
are  as  the  days  of  a  people.  I  find  again,  on  farther 
questioning  these  plants  who  rest,  that  one  group  of  them 
does  indeed  rest  always,  contentedly,  on  the  ground,  but 
that  those  of  another  group,  more  ambitious,  emulate  the 
builders;  and  though  they  cannot  build  rightly,  raise  for 
themselves  pillars  out  of  the  remains  of  past  generations,  on 
which  they  themselves,  living  the  life  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites, 
are  called,  by  courtesy.  Trees ;  being,  in  fact,  many  of  them 
(palms,  for  instance)  quite  as  stately  as  real  trees."*^ 

These  two  classes  we  might  call  earth-plants,  and  pillar* 
plants. 

§  5.  Again,  in  questioning  the  true  builders  as  to  their 
modes  of  work,  I  find  that  they  also  are  divisible  into  two 
great  classes.  Without  in  the  least  wishing  the  reader  to 
accept  the  fanciful  nomenclature,  I  think  he  may  yet  most 

*  1  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  fair  account  of  palms.  I  have  never  had 
opportunity  of  studying  stems  of  Endogens,  and  I  cannot  understand  the 
descriptions  given  of  them  in  books^  nor  do  I  know  how  far  some  of  their 
branched  conditions  approximate  to  real  tree-structure.  If  this  work,  what* 
ever  errors  it  may  involve,  provokes  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  so  as  to  lead 
him  to  seek  for  more  and  better  knowledge,  it  will  do  all  the  service  I  hope 
from  it. 


1  [Psakn  Ixzx.  11.1 
>  [Matthew  vi.  28.  J 
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conveniently  remember  these  as  ''Builders  with  the  shield," 
and  **  Builders  with  the  sword." 

Builders  with  the  shield  have  expanded  leaves,  more  or 
less  resembling  shields,  partly  in  shape,  but  still  more  in 
office;  for  under  their  lifted  shadow  ihe  young  bud  of  the 
next  year  is  kept  from  harm.  These  are  the  gentlest  of 
the  builders,  and  live  in  pleasant  places,  providing  food  and 
shelter  for  man.  Builders  with  the  sword,  on  the  contrary, 
have  sharp  leaves  in  the  shape  of  swords,  and  the  young 
buds,  instead  of  being  as  numerous  as  the  leaves,  crouching 
each  under  a  leaf-shadow,  are  few  in  number,  and  grow 
fearlessly,  each  in  the  midst  of  a  sheaf  of  swords.  These 
buad«s\y«  in  „v.ge  pUces.  «.  sternly  d«k  in  colour, 
and  though  they  give  much  help  to  man  by  then*  merely 
physical  strength,  they  (with  few  exceptions)  give  him  no 
food,  and  imperfect  shelter.  Their  mode  of  building  is 
ruder  than  that  of  the  shield-builders,  and  they  in  many 
wajrs  resemble  the  pillar-plants  of  the  opposite  order.  We 
call  them  generally  ''Pines." 

§  6.  Our  work,  in  this  section,  will  lie  only  among  the 
shicM-builders,  sword-builders,  and  plants  of  rest.  The 
FiUar^-plants  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  other  climates.  I 
could  not  analyze  them  rightly:  and  the  labour  given  to 
them  would  be  comparatively  useless  for  our  present  pur- 
poses. The  chief  mystery  of  vegetation,  so  far  as  respects 
external  form,  is  among  the  fair  shield-builders.  These,  at 
least,  we  must  examine  fondly  and  earnestly. 
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§  1.  If  you  gather,  in  summer  time,  an  outer  spray  of  any 
shield-leaved  tree,  you  will  find  it  consists  of  a  slender 
rod,  throwing  out  leaves,  perhaps  on  every  side,  perhaps  on 
two  sides  oidy,  with  usually  a  cluster  of  closer  leaves  at 
the  end.  In  order  to  understand  its  structure,  we  must 
reduce  it  to  a  simple  general  type.  Nay,  even  to  a  very 
inaccurate  type.  For  a  tree-hranch  is  essentially  a  com* 
plex  thing,  and  no  ''simple"  type  can,  therefore,  be  a 
right  one. 

§  2.  This   type    I    am    going   to    give    you    is    full    of 

fallacies  and  inacciurades ;  but  out  of 
these  fallacies  we  will  bring  the  truth 
by  casting  them  aside  one  by  one. 

Let  the  tree  spray  be  represented 
under  one  of  these  two  types,  a  or  b. 
Fig.  1,  the  cluster  at  the  end  being 
in  each  case  supposed  to  consist  of 
three  leaves  only  (a  most  impertinent 
supposition,  for  it  must  at  least  have 
four,  only  the  fourth  would  be  in  a 
puzzling  perspective  in  a,  and  hidden 
behind  the  central  leaf  in  b).  So,  receive  this  false  type 
patiently.  When  leaves  are  set  on  the  stalk  one  after 
another  as  in  a,  they  are  called  ''alternate";  when  placed 
as  in  B,  "opposite."  It  is  necessary  you  should  remember 
this  not  very  difficult  piece  of  nomenclature. 

If  you  examine  the  branch  you  have  gathered,  you  will 
see  that  for  some  little  way  below  the  full-leaf  cluster  at 
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the  end,  the  stalk  is  smooth,  and  the  leaves  are  set  regu* 
larly  on  it.  But  at  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  down,  there 
comes  an  awkward  knot;  something  seems  to  have  gone 
wrong,  perhaps  another  spray  branches  off  there;  at  all 
events,  the  stem  gets  suddenly  thicker,  and  you  may  break 
it  there  (probably)  easier  than  anywhere  else. 

That  is  the  junction  of  two  stories  of  the  building. 
The  smooth  piece  has  all  been  done  this  summer.  At  the 
knot  the  foundation  was  left  during  the  winter. 

The  year's  work  is  called  a  *^  shoot."  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  break  it  off  to  look  at,  as  my  a  and  b  types 
are  supposed  to  go  no  farther  down  than  the  knot. 

The  alternate  form  a  is  more  frequent  than  By  and 
some  botanists  think  includes  b.  We  will,  therefore,  begin 
with  it 

§  8.  If  you  look  dose  at  the  figure,  you  will  see  small 
projecting  points  at  the  roots  of  the  leaves.  These  re- 
present buds,  which  you  may  find,  most  probably,  in  the 
shoot  you  have  m  your  hand.  Whether  you  find  them  or 
not,  they  are  there — ^visible,  or  latent,  does  not  matter. 
Eivery  leaf  has  assuredly  an  infant  bud  to  take  care  of, 
laid  tenderly,  as  in  a  ciadle,  just  where  the  leaf-stalk 
forms  a  safe  niche  between  it  and  the  main  stem,  b 
The  child-bud  is  thus  fondly  guarded  all  summer;  but 
its  protecting  leaf  dies  in  the  autumn;  and  then  the  ^ 
boy-bud  is  put  out  to  rough  winter-schooling,  by 
which  he  is  prepared  for  personal  entrance  into  public 
life  in  the  spring.  a 

LfCt   us   suppose   autumn  to  have   come,  and  the    ^ 
leaves  to  have  fallen.    Then  our  a  of  Fig.  1,  the  buds     j^.s 
only  being  left,  one  for  each  leaf,  will  appear  as  a  b, 
in  Fig.  2.     We  will  call  the  buds  grouped  at  b,  terminal 
buds,  and  those  at  a,  6,  and  c,  lateral  buds. 

This  budded  rod  is  the  true  year's  work  of  the  building 
plant,  at  that  part  of  its  edifice.  You  may  consider  the 
Uttle  spray,  if  you  like,  as  one  pinnacle  of  the  tree- 
cathedral,  which  has  taken  a  year  to  £Eushion;  innumerable 
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other   pinnacles   having   been   built   at  the  same  time  on 

other  branches. 

§  4.  Now,  every  one  of  these  buds,  a,  b^  and  c,  as  well 

as  every  terminal  bud,  has  the  power  and  disposition   to 

raise  himself,  in  the  spring,  into  just  such  another  pinnacle 

as  A  B  is. 

This   development  is  the   process   we  have   mainly   to 

study  in  this  chapter;  but,  in  the  outset,  let  us  see  clearly 

what  it  is  to  end  in. 

Each  bud,  I  said,  has  the  power  and  disposition  to  make 

a  pinnacle  of  himself,  but  he  has  not  alwajrs  the  oppor- 
tunity. What  may  hinder  him 
we  shall  see  presently.  Mean- 
time, the  reader  will,  perhaps, 
kindly  allow  me  to  assume  that 
the  buds  a,  6,  and  c,  come  to 
nothing,  and  only  the  three  ter- 
minal ones  build  forward.  Each 
of  these  producing  the  image  of 
the  first  pinnacle,  we  have  the 
t3rpe  for  our  next  summer  bough 
of  Fig.  8;  in  which  observe  the 
original  shoot  a  b  has  become 
thicker;  its  lateral  buds  having 
proved  abortive,  are  now  only 
seen  as  little  knobs  on  its  sides. 
Its  terminal  buds  have  each  risen 

into  a  new  pinnacle.     The  central  or  strongest  one,  b  c, 

has    become   the   very   image   of   what   his    parent    shoot, 

A  B,  was  last  year.     The  two  lateral  ones  are  weaker  and 

shorter,   one   probably  longer  than  the   other.     The  jcnnt 

at   B   is   the   knot    or   foundation   for   each    shoot   above 

spoken  of. 

Knowing   now   what  we  are   about,   we  wiU   go  into 

closer  detaiL 

§  5.  Let  us  return  to  the  t3rpe  in  Fig.  2,  of  the  fully 

aceomplished  sununer's  woric:  the  rod  with  its  bare  buds. 
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Plate  51,^  opposite,  represents,  of  about  half  its  real  size,  an 
outer  spray  of  oak  in  winter.  It  is  not  growing  strongly, 
and  is  as  simple  as  possible  in  ramification.  You  may 
easily  see,  in  each  branch,  the  continuous 
I«ece  of  shoot  produced  last  year.  The 
wiinkles  which  make  these  shoots  look  like 
old  branches  are  caused  by  drying,  as  the 
stalk  of  a  bunch  of  raisins  is  fiirrowed  (the 
oak-shoot  fresh  gathered  is  round  as  a  grape 
stalk).  I  draw  them  thus,  because  the  fur- 
rows are  important  clues  to  structure.  Fig.  4 
is  the  top  <^  one  of  these  oak  sprays  magni- 
fied for  reference.  The  little  brackets,  x,  y, 
etc.,  which  project  beneath  each  hud  and 
sustain  it,  are  the  remains  of  the  leaf-stalks. 
Those  stalks  were  jointed  at  that  place,  and 
the  leaves  fell  without  leaving  a  scar,  only  a 
crescent-shaped,  somewhat  blank-looking  fiat  f^.t 

space,  whi<^  you   may  study  at  your  ease 
on  a  horse-chestnut  stem,  where  the  spaces  are  very  laige. 
§  6.  Now,  if  you  cut  your  oak  spray  neatly  through* 
just   above  a  bud,  as  at  a,  Fig.  4,  and  look  at  it  with  a 
not  very  powerful  magnifier,  you  will  find  it 
present  the  pretty  section,  Fig.  5. 

That  is  the  proper  or  normal  section  of 
an  oak  spray.     Never  quite  regular.     Sure  to 
have  one  of  the  projections  a  little  lai^er  than 
the  rest,  and  to  have  its  bark  (tiie  black  line) 
not    quite    regularly    put    round    it,    but    ex- 
quisitely finished,  down  to  a  little  white  star 
in  the  very  centre,  which   I  have   not   drawn,  becaiise  it 
would  look  in  the  woodcut  black,  not  idiite ;    and  be  too 
conspicuous. 

The  oak  spray,  however,  will  not  keep  this  form  unchanged 
for  an  instant.     Cut  it  through  a  little  way  above  yoiu:  first 

>  [For  X  Dot«  OQ  tliU  Plate,  Me  VoL  XV.  p.  xxiU.  n.] 
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section,  and  you  will  find  the  largest  projection  is  increas- 
ing till,  just  where  it  opens*  at  last  into  the  leaf-stalk,  its 
section  is  Fig.  6.     If,    therefore,  you  choose  to   consider 
every  interval  between  bud  and  bud  as   one 
story  of  your  tower  or  pinnacle,  you  find  that 
diere  is   literally  not  a  hair's-breadth  of  the 
work  in    which    the  plan   of  the  tower  does 
not  change.     You  may  see  in  Plate  Bl  that 
every  shoot  is  affected  by  a  subtle  (in  nature 
an  iryimtely  subtle)  change  of  contour  between 
bud  and  bud. 
**  •  §  7.  But  farther,  observe  in  what  succes- 

sion those  buds  are  put  round  the  bearing 
stem.  Let  the  section  of  the  stem  be  r^resented  by  the 
small  central  circle  in  Fig.  8 ;  and  suppose  it  surrounded  by 
a  nearly  r^ular  pentagon  (in  the  figure  it  is  quite  r^pjlar 
for  clearness'  sake).  Let  the  first  of  any 
ascending  series  of  buds  be  represented  by 
the  curved  projection  filling  the  nearest  angle 
of  the  pentagon  at  1.  Thai  the  next  bud, 
above,  wUl  fill  the  angle  at  2 ;  the  next 
above  at  8,  the  next  at  4,  the  next  at  5. 
The  sixth  will  come  nearly  over  the  first. 
That  is  to  say,  each  projecting  portion  of 
the  section,  Fig.   6,  expands  into  its  bud,  not  successively. 


*  The  added  portion,  surroonding  two  of  the  aides  of  the  pentagon,  is 
the  prepustioD  tor  the  aUUc  of  the  leaf,  which,  on  detaching  itself  mm  the 
stem,  presents  rariable  sections,  of  which  those  numbered  1  to  4,  Fig.  7,  are 


examples.  I  cannot  detennine  the  proper  normal  form.  The  bulU-shaped 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  uppermost  of  die  five  projections  in  Fig.  6  is  the 
root  of  the  bud. 
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but  by  leaps,  always  to  the  neoct,  but  one;  the  buds  being 
thus  placed  in  a  nearly  regular  spiral  order. 

§  8.  I  say  nearly  regular — ^for  there  are  subtleties  of  varia- 
tion in  plan  which  it  would  be  merely  tiresome  to  enter 
into.  All  that  we  need  care  about  is  the  general  law,  of 
which  the  oak  spray  furnishes  a  striking  example, — ^that  the 
buds  of  the  first  great  group  of  alternate  builders  rise  in  a 
spiral  order  round  the  stem  (I  believe,  for  the  most  part, 
the  spiral  proceeds  from  right  to  left).  And  this  spiral 
succession  very  frequently  approximates  to  the  pentagonal 
order,  which  it  takes  with  great  accuracy  in  an  oak;  for, 
merely  assuming  that  each  ascending  bud  places 
itself  as  far  as  it  can  easily  out  of  the  way  of 
the  one  beneath,  and  yet  not  quite  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stem,  we  find  the  interval 
between  the  two  must  generally  approximate 
to  that  left  between  1  and  2,  or  2  and  8,  in 
Fig.  8.* 

§  9.  Should  the  interval  be  consistently  a 
little  less  than  that  which  brings  out  the  pen- 
tagonal structure,  the  plant  seems  to  get  at 
first  into  much  difiiculty.  For,  in  such  case, 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  buds  falling  into  a  ^^ 

triangle,  as  at  a.  Fig.  9;  and  then  the  fourth 
must  come  over  the  first,  which  would  be  inadmissible  (we 
shall  soon. see  why).  Nevertheless,  the  plant  seems  to  like 
the  triangular  result  for  its  outline,  and  sets  itself  to  get 
out  of  the  difiiculty  with  much  ingenuity,  by  methods  of 
succession  which  I  will  examine  farther  in  the  next  chapter :  ^ 
it  being  enough  for  us  to  know  at  present  that  the  puzzled 
but  persevering  vegetable  does  get  out  of  its  difficulty,  and 
issues  triumphantly,  and  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  leafy 
exultation,  in  a  hexagonal  star,  composed  of  two  distinct 

*  For  more  accurate  information  the  reader  may  consult  Professor  Lind- 
ley's  Iniroducium  to  BoUmy  (Longman,  1848),  vol.  i  p.  245,  et  seqq. 


^  [See  §  12,  p.  45 ;  and  for  the  foliowmg  reference,  §§  9-10,  pp.  42-43.] 
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triangles,  normally  as  at  b,  Fig.  9.     Why  the  buds  do  not 

like  to  be  one  above  another, 
we  shall  see  in  next  chapter. 
Meantime  I  must  shortly 
warn  the  reader  of  what 
we  shall  then  discover,  that, 
though  we  have  spoken  of  the 
projections  of  our  pentagonal 
tower  as  if  they  were  first 
built  to  sustain  each  its  leaf, 
they  are  themselves  chiefly 
built  by  the  leaf  they  seem  to 
sustain.  Without  troubling 
ourselves  about  this  yet,  let 
us  fix  in  our  minds  broadly 
the  effective  aspect  of  the 
matter,  which  is  all  we  want, 
by  a  simple  practical  illus- 
tration. 

§  10.  Take  a  piece  of  stick 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  a 
yard  or  two  long,  and  tie 
large  knots,  at  any  eqtud 
distances  you  choose,  on  a 
piece  of  pack-thread.  Then 
wind  the  pack-thread  round 
the  stick,  with  any  number  of 
equidistant  turns  you  choose, 
from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  the  knots  will  take  the 
position  of  buds  in  the  general 
t3rpe  of  alternate  vegetation. 
By  var3ring  the  number  of 
knots  and  the  turns  of  the 
thread,  you  may  get  the 
system  of  any  tree,  with  the  exception  of  one  character 
only,  viz.,  that  since  the  shoot  grows  faster  at  one  time  than 
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anotiier,  the  buds  run  closer  together  when  the  growth  is 
slow.  You  cannot  imitate  this  structure  by  closing  the  coils 
of  your  string,  for  that  would  alter  the  positions  of  your 
knots  irregularly.  The  intervals  between  the  buds  are,  by 
this  gradual  acceleration  or  retardation  of  growth,  usually 
Taried  in  lovely  proportions.  Fig.  10  shows  the  elevations 
of  the  buds  on  five  different  sprays  of  oak ;  a  and  b  being 
of  the  real  size  (short  shoots) ;  c,  d,  and  e,  on  a  reduced 
scale.  I  have  not  traced  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  tendency  of  the  buds  to  follow  in 
pairs,  in  these  longer  shoots. 

§  11.  Lastly:  if  the  spiral  be  constructed 
so  as  to  bring  the  buds  nearly  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  though  alternate  in  suc- 
cession, the  stem,  most  probably,  will  shoot 
a  little  away  from  each  bud  after  throwing 
it  off,  and  thus  establish  the  oscillatoiry 
form  b.  Fig.  11,  which,  when  the  buds  are 
placed,  as  in  this  case,  at  diminishing  inter- 
vals, is  very  beautifuL* 

§  12.  I  fear  this  has  been  a  tiresome 
chapter;  but  it  is  necessary  to  master  the 
elementary  structure,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand anything  of  trees;  and  the  reader  will 
therefore,  perhaps,  take  patience  enough  to 
look  at  one  or  two  examples  of  the  spray 
structure  of  the  second  great  class  of  builders,  in  which 
the  leaves  are  opposite.  Nearly  all  opposite-leaved  trees 
grow,  normally,  like  vegetable  weather-cocks  run  to  seed, 
with  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west  pointers  thrown 
off  alternately  one  over  another,  as  in  Fig.  12. 

This,  I    say,  is  the   normal  condition.     Under   certain 


*  Fig.  11  is  a  shoot  of  the  Ihne,  dnwn  on  two  sides,  to  show  its  con- 
tinnoiM  curve  in  one  direetion,  and  alternated  carves  in  another.  The  buds, 
which  maj  be  seen  to  be  at  equal  heights  in  the  two  figures,  are  exqui- 
sitely proportioned  in  their  distances.  There  is  no  end  to  the  refinement 
ef  sjrstem,  if  we  choose  to  pursue  it. 
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circumstances,  north  and  south  pointers  set  themselves 
north-east  and  south-west;  this  concession  being  acknow-^ 
ledged  and  imitated  by  the  east  and  west  pointers  at  the 

next  opportunity;  but  for  the  present,  let  us 
keep  to  our  simple  form. 

The  first  business  of  the  budding  stem,  is 
to  get  every  pair  of  buds  set  accurately  at 
right  angles  to  the  one  below.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  the  way  it  contrives  this. 
A,  Fig.  18,  is  the  section  of  the  stem  of  a 
spray  of  box,  magnified  eight  or  nine  times, 
just  where  it  throws  off  two  of  its  leaves, 
suppose  on  north  and  south  sides.  The  cres* 
cents  below  and  above  are  sections  through 
the  leaf-stalks  thrown  off  on  each  side.  Just 
above  this  joint,  the  section  of  the  stem  is  b, 
which  is  the  normal  section  of  a  box-stem,  as  Fig.  5  is  of 
an  oak's.  This,  as  it  ascends,  becomes  c,  elongating  itself 
now  east  and  west;  and  the  section  next  to  c  would  be 
again  a  turned  that  way; 
or,  taking  the  succession 
completely  through  two 
joints,  and  of  the  real 
size,  it  would  be  thus: 
Fig.  14. 

The  stem  of  the  spotted 
aucuba  is  normally  hexa- 
gonal, as  that  of  the  box 
is  normally  square.  It  is 
very  dexterous  and  deli- 
cate in  its  mode  of  trans- 
formation to  the  two  sides. 

Through  the  joint  it  is  a,  Fig.  15.  Above  joint,  By  normal 
passing  on  into  c,  and  d  for  the  next  joint. 

While  in  the  horse-chestnut,  a  larger  tree;  and,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  therefore  less  regular  in  conduct,  the 
section,  normally  hexagonal,  is  much  rounded  and  softened 


Fig.n 
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into  irregularities;  a.  Fig.  16,  becoming,  as  it  buds,  b  and 
a  The  dark  diamond  beside  c  is  a  section  through  a  bud, 
in  which,  however  small,  the  quatrefoil  disposition  is  always 
se^i  complete:  the  four  little  infant  leaves  with  a  queen 
leaf  in  the  middle,  all  laid  in  their 

fan-shaped  feebleness,  safe  in  a  QDQlsaiBQS 
white  cloud  of  miniature  woollen  ^  b  a  c  b  a  *^ 
blanket*  jf^.  14 

§  18.  The  elementary  structure 
of  all  important  trees  may,  I  think,  thus  be  resolved  into 
three  principal  forms:  three-leaved.  Fig.  9;  four-leaved. 
Figs.  18  to  16;  and  five-leaved.  Fig.  8.  Or,  in  well- 
known  terms,  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  cinqfoiL  And  these  are 
essential  classes,  more  complicated  forms  being  usually,  it 
seems  to  me,  resolvable  into  these,  but  these  not  into  each 
other.  The  simplest  arrangement  (Fig.  11),  in  which  the 
buds  are  nearly  opposite  in  position,  though  alternate  in 
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elevation,  cannot,  I  believe,  constitute  a  separate  class, 
being  only  an  accidental  condition  of  the  spiral.  If  it  did, 
it  might  be  called  difoil;  but  the  important  classes  are 
three: — 

Trefoil,       Fig.    9 :  Type,  Rhododendron. 
Quatrefoil,  Fig.  18 :  Type,  Horse-chestnut. 
Cmqfoil,      Fig.    5 :  Type,  Oak. 

§  14.  The  coincidences  between  beautiful  architecture  and 
the  construction  of  trees  must  more  and  more  have  become 
marked  in  the  reader's  mind  as  we  advanced ;  and  if  he  will 

now  look  at  what  I  have  said  in  other  places  of  the  use  and 

vn.  c 
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meaning  of  the  trefoil,  quatrefoil,   and  cinqfoil,  in  Gothic 
architecture,^  he  will  see  why  I  could  hardly  help  thinking 
and  speaking  of  all  trees  as  builders.     But  tiiere  is  yet  one 
more  subtlety  in  their  way  of  building  which  we  have  not 
noticed.     If  llie  reader  wUl  look  car^iilly  at  the  separate 
shoots  in  Plate  61,  he  will  see  that  the  fiurows  of  the  stems 
fall   in   almost   every  case   into   continuous   spiral   curves, 
carrying  the  whole  system  of  buds  with  theuL    This  super- 
induced spiral  action,  of  which 
we  shall  perhaps  presently  dis- 
cover   the    cause,    often    takes 
*  place  vigorously,  producing 

completely  twisted  stems  of 
great  thickness.  It  is  nearly 
always  existent  slightly,  giving 
farther  grace  and  change  to 
the  whole  wonderful  structure. 
And  thus  we  have,  as  the  final 
result  of  one  year's  vegetative 
labour  on  any  single  spray,  a 
twisted  tower,  not  sinular  at 
any  height  of  its  building:  or 
Fiff.ie  (for,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
it  loses  in  diameter  at  each 
bud)  a  twisted  spire,  correspondent  somewhat  in  principle 
to  the  twisted  spire  of  Dijon,  or  twisted  foimtain  of  Ulm, 
or  twisted  shafts  of  Verona.*  Bossed  as  it  ascends  with 
living  sculpture,  chiselled,  not  by  diminution  but  through 
increase,  it  rises  by  one  consistent  impulse  from  its  base  to 

1  [See  8mm  Laa^  (VoL  VIII.  pp.  126,  129  n.,  133 ;  AonM  </  Veniee,  toL  U. 
(Vol.  X.  pp.  fi3,  2S7-2fi8,  258-200) ;  mnd  cotddhs  JTorfcnt  AMor*.  voL  !r.  (Vol.  VI. 

*  fill*  "twictad  s^ra"  of  Dijon  no  lon^r  eziata;  the  old  ipin  of  the  Ckthednl 
of  St  Beul|rn£  wm  RUchtlr  bent,  but  ft  wu  rebuilt  without  the  twiat  in  18M-1895. 
The  old  ([nre  ii  allnded  to  in  the  opening  line*  of  Min  Bethun-EdwsrdB'a  AonuuKa  nf 
Dijon ;  Rukin  refen  to  it  anin  in  JUhiet  i^the  Diat,  §  07-  The  wteathed  fountain  in 
tlie  narket-Miiure  of  Ulm  u  the  work  of  Jfiw  SvrUn  the  elder  (1482) ;  RiuUn  ww 
then  in  1835  (mo  hie  dnwing  of  the  wthedn^  Plate  1  in  Vol.  I.}.  For  the  twiited 
■hafta  of  Verona,  we  Fig.  18  and  Plate  17  in  Stone*  tf  Venke,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  pp.  xxxiT., 
132,  877).] 
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its  minaret,  ready,  in  spring-time,  to  throw  round  it  at  the 
crest  at  once  the  radiance  of  fresh  youth  and  the  promise 
of  restoration  after  that  youth  has  passed  away.  A  mar- 
vellous creation ;  nay,  might  we  not  almost  say,  a  marvellous 
creature,  full  of  prescience  in  its  infancy,  foreboding  even, 
in  the  earliest  gladness  of  its  opening  to  sunshine,  the  hour 
of  fainting  strength  and  falling  leaf,  and  guarding  under  the 
shade  of  its  faithful  shields  the  bud  that  is  to  bear  its 
hope  through  winter's  shieldless  sleep? 

Men  often  look  to  bring  about  great  results  by  violent 
and  unprepared  effort.  But  it  is  only  in  fair  and  forecast 
order,  **  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud,''  ^  that  righteous- 
ness and  praise  may  spring  forth  before  the  nations* 

1  [Isaiah  Izi.  11.] 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  LEAF 

§  1.  Haying  now  some  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
bud,  we  have  next  to  examine  the  forms  and  structure  of 
its  shield — ^the  leaf  which  guards  it  You  will  form  the 
best  general  idea  of  the  flattened  leaf  of  shield-builders  by 
thinking  of  it  as  you  would  of  a  mast  and  saiL  More  con- 
sistently with  our  classification,  we  might  perhaps  say,  by 
thinking  always  of  the  arm  sustaining  the  shield;  but  we 
should  be  in  danger  of  canying  fancy  too  far,  and  the 
likeness  of  mast  and  sail  is  closer,  for  the  mast  tapers  as 
the  leaf-rib  does,  while  the  hand  holding  the  uppermost 
strap  of  the  buckler  clenches  itself.  Whichever  figure  we 
use,  it  will  cure  us  of  the  bad  habit  of  imagining  a  leaf 
composed  of  a  short  stalk  with  a  broad  expansion  at  the 
end  of  it.  Whereas  we  should  always  think  of  the  stalk 
«  mmmg  right  up  the  leaf  to  it,  pofat,  «ui  «»,yi„g  the 
expanded,  or  foliate  part,  as  the  mast  of  a  lugger  does  its 
saiL  To  some  extent,  indeed,  it  has  yards  also,  ribs  branch-* 
ing  from  the  innermost  one ;  only  the  yards  of  the  leaf  will 
not  run  up  and  down,  which  is  one  essential  function  of  a 
sailyard. 

§  2.  The  analogy  will,  however,  serve  one  step  more. 
As  the  sail  must  be  on  one  side  of  the  mast,  so  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  leaf  is  on  one  side  of  its  central  rib,  or  of  its 
system  of  ribs.  It  is  laid  over  them  as  if  it  were  stretched 
over  a  frame,  so  that  on  the  upper  surface  it  is  compara- 
tively smooth ;  on  the  lower,  barred.  The  understanding  of 
the  broad  relations  of  these  parts  is  the  principal  work  we 
have  to  do  in  .this  chapter. 

§  3.  First,  then,  you  may  roughly  assume  that  the  section 

S6 
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of  any  leaf-mast  wiU  be  a  crescent,  as  at  a,  Fig.  17  (com- 

pare  Fig.  7  above).    The  flat  side   is  the  uppermost,  the 

round  side  underneath,  and  the  flat  or  upper  side  carries 

the  leaf.      You   can  at   once    see  the   convenience  of  this 

structiu^  for  fitting  to  a  central 

stem.     Suppose  the  central  stem  a  id 

has  a  little  hole  in   the  centre,     (^^^^^        (^      €[^9 

fc.  Fig.  17,  and  that  you  cut  it     ^^^^^^:^        ^^      ^^^ 

down    through    the    middle    (as 

terrible  knights  used  to  cut  their 

enemies  in  the  dark  ages,  so  that 

half  the  head  fell  on  one  side,  ^  i7 

and  half  on  the  other) :    FuU  the 

two  halves  separate,  c,  and  they  will  nearly  represent  the 

shape   and   position   of   opposite  leaf-ribs.      In   reality   the 

leaf-stalks  have  to  fit  themselves   to  the  caitral  stem,   a, 

and  as  we  shall  see  presently,   to   lap   round  it;    but  we 

must  not  go  too  fast. 

§  4.  Now,  a.  Fig.  17,  being  the  general  type  of  a  leaf- 
stalk,  Fig.   18  is  the  general  type  of  the  way  it  expands 


\ 
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into  and  carries  its  leaf;*  this  figure  being  the  enlargement 
of  a  typical  section  right  across  any  leaf,  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  under  surface  foreshortened.  You  see  I  have 
made  one  side  broader  than  the  other.  I  mean  that.  It 
is  typically  so.  Nature  cannot  endure  two  sides  of  a  leaf 
to  be  alike.  By  encouraging  one  side  more  than  the  other, 
either  by  giving  it  more  air  or  light,  or  perhaps  in  a  chief 

^  I  believe  the  andermost  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  leaf  represents 
vegetable  tissue  returning  from  the  extremity.  See  Lindley's  Introduction  io 
Botany  (1848),  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
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degree  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  moisture  necessarily  accumu- 
lating on  the  lower  edge  when  it  rains,  and  the  other  always 
drying  first,  she  contrives  it  so,  that  if  the  essential  form 
or  idea  of  the  leaf  be  a,   Fig.   19,  the    actual   form  will 

always  be  c,  or  an  approximation  to  it;  one 
half  being  pushed  in  advance  of  the  other, 
as  at  6,  and  all  reconciled  by  soft  curvature, 
c.    The  effort  of  the  leaf  to  keep  itself  sym- 
metrical rights  it,  however,  often  at  the  point, 
so  that  the  insertion  of  the  stalk  only  makes 
^.19     the  inequality  manifest.     But  it  follows  that 
the  sides  of  a  straight  section  across  the  leaf 
are  unequal  all  the  way  up,  as  in  my  drawing,  except  at 
one  point. 

§  5.  I  have  represented  the  two  wings  of  the  leaf  as 
slightly  convex  on  the  upper  surface.  This  is  also  on  the 
whole  a  typical  character.  I  use  the  expression  **  wings  of 
the  leaf,"  because,  supposing  we  exaggerate  the  .main  rib  a 
little,  the  section  will  generally  resemble  a  bad  painter's 
type  of  a  bird  (a.  Fig.  20).  Sometimes  the  outer  edges  curl 
up,  6,  but  an  entirely  concave  form,  c,  is  rare.  When  b  is 
strongly  developed,  closing  well  in,  the  leaf  gets  a  good  deal 
the  look  of  a  boat  with  a  keeL 

§  6.  If  now  you  take  this  oblique  form  of  sail,  and  cut 
it  into  any  required  number  of  pieces  down  to 
its  mast,  as  in  Fig.  21,  a,  and  then  suppose     <^ 
each  of  the  pieces  to  contract  into  studcUng- 
sails  at  the  side,  you  will  have  whatever  type 
of  divided  leaf  you  choose  to  shape  it  for.     In    e 
Fig.   21,  A,  B,  I  have  taken  the  rose,  as  the  ^  ^o 

simplest  type.  The  leaf  is  given  in  separate 
contour  at  c;  but  that  of  the  mountain  ash,  a,  Fig.  22, 
suggests  the  original  oval  form  which  encloses  all  the  sub- 
divisions much  more  beautifully.  Each  of  the  studding-sails 
in  this  ash-leaf  looks  much  at  first  as  if  he  were  himself  a 
mainsail.  But  you  may  know  him  always  to  be  a  sub- 
ordinate, by  observing  that  the  inequality  of  the  two  sides. 
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which  is  brought  about  by  accidental  influences  in  the 
mainsail,  is  an  organic  law  in  the  studding-saiL  The  real 
leaf  tries  to  set  itself  evenly  on  its  mast ;  and  the  in- 
equahty  is  only  a  graceful  concession  to  circumstances. 
But  the  subordhiate  or  studding-sail  is  always  by  law  larger 
at  one  side  than  the  other;  and  if  he  is  himself  agun 
divided  into  smaller  sails,  he  will  have  larger  sails  on  the 
lowest  side,  or  one  more  sail  on  the  lowest  side,  than  he  has 
on  the  other.  He  always  wears,  therefore,  a  servant's,  or,  at 
least,  subordinate's  dress.    You  may  know  him  anywhere  as 


not  the  master.  Even  in  the  ash  leaflet,  of  which  I  have 
outlined  one  separately,  b,  Fig.  22,  this  is  clearly  seen;  but 
it  is  much  more  distinct  in  more  finely  divided  leaves.* 

§  7.  Observe,  then,  that  leaves  are  broadly  divisible  into 
mainsails  and  studding-sails ;  but  that  the  word  leaf  is 
properly  to  be  used  only  of  the  mainsail ;  leaflet  is  the  best 
word  for  minor  divisions ;  and  whether  these  minor  members 
are  only  separated  by  deep  cuts,  or  become  complete  stalked 
leaflets,  still  they  are  always  to  be  thought  of  merely  as 
parts  of  a  true  leaf. 

It  follows  &om  the  mode  of  their  construction  that 
leaflets  must  always  lie  more  or  less  flat,  or  edge  to  edge,  in 

*  For  farther  notes  on  this  subject,  see  my  Elemenit  of  DramMg,  p.  286 
[now  §  214,  Vol.  XV.  p.  186]. 
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a  continuous  plane.     This  position  distinguishes  them  from 
true  leaves  as  much  as  th^r  oblique  form,  and  distinguishes 
them  with  the  same  delicate  likeness  of  system ;  for  as  the 
true  leaf  takes,  accidentally  and  partially,  the  oblique  out- 
line which  is  legally  required  in  the  subordinate,  so  the  true 
leaf  takes  accidentally  and  par- 
tially the  flat  disposition  which 
is  l^ally  required  in  the  sub- 
ordinate.     And    this    point    of 
position   we   must   now   study. 
Henceforward,  throughout  tbds 
chapter,  the  reader  will  please 
note  that  I  speak  only  of  true 
leaves,  not  of  let^lets. 

§  8.  LAW  I.     The  Law 
OF  Deflection. — The  first  law, 
then,  respecting  position  in  true 
leaves,  is  that  they  &U  gradu- 
ally back  from  the  upp^most 
one,  or  uppermost  group.    They 
are  never  set  as  at  a,  Fig.  28, 
but  always  as  at  b.     The  reader 
may  see  at  once  that  they  have 
more    room    and    comfort    by 
means  of  the  latter  arrangement. 
Fig.  tt     The   law   is    carried    out   with 
more  or  less  distinctness  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  of  the  plant;  but  is  always  acknowledged. 
In  strong-leaved  shrubs  or  trees  it  is  shown  with  great 
distinctness   and  beauty:   the  phillyrea  shoot,  for  instance, 
Fig.  24,  is  almost  in  as  true  symmetry  as  a  Greek  honey- 
suckle ornament.'     In  the  hawthorn  shoot,  central  in  Plate 
62,  opposite,'  the  law  is  seen  very  slightly,  yet  it  rules  all 


^^ 


'  [Compue  LatM  <^  Ffmle  (VoL  XV.  pp.  411-412).] 

>  [Tb«  figure  on  ttie  left  ii  •  branch  of  blaclrthorn  (see  below,  ch.  fiii.  g  14  n.)\ 
that  on  the  right  ia  •  bell-h>ndle  in  wrought-iron  from  a  houte  at  Nnrembai^  (lee 
heloir,  p.  SOln.).] 
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the  pl^  and  fantasy  of  the  varied  leaves,  gradually  depress- 
ing their  lines  as  they  are  set  lower.  In  crowded  foliage 
of  large  trees,  the  disposition  of  each  separate  leaf  is  not  so 
manifest.  For  there  is  a  strange  coincidence  in  this  between 
trees  and  communities  of  men.  When  the  community  is 
smail,  people  fall  more  easily  into  their 
places,  and  take,  each  in  his  place,  a  firm^ 
standing  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  indi- 
Tid\jals  of  a  great  nation.  The  members 
of  a  vast  community  are  separately  weaker, 
as   an   aspen   or  elm  leaf  is   thin,   tremu-         "  " 

lous,  and   directionless,  compared  with  the  "'■" 

spear-like  setting  and  firm  substance  of  a  rhododendron  or 
laurel  leaf.  The  laurel  and  rhododendron  are  like  the 
Ath^iian  or  Florentine  repubUcs ;  ^  the  aspen  like  England — 


tt 


strong-trunked  enough  when  put  to  proof,  and  very  good 
for  making  cartwheels  of,  but  shaking  pale  with  epidemic 
panic  at  every  breeze.*  Nevertheless,  the  aspen  has  the 
better  of  the  great  nation,  in  that  if  you  take  it  bough  by 


>  [Compue  on  this  aubject.  Vol.  XII.  p.  171  uid  n.] 

*  [CoiOMre  the  line*  fr       " 

Id  Arttlta  PmUSei,  §  200} 


[CoiOMre  the  line*  from  Scott's  Marmitm,  canto  vi.  *tMiat  17  (<|aoted  by  Riukin 


.  variable  an  the  abade 
By  the  ligbt  quiverinfc  aspen  made."] 
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bough,  you  shall  find  the  gentle  law  of  respect  and  room 
for  each  other  truly  observed  by  the  leaves  in  such  broken 
way  as  they  can  manage  it;  but  in  the  nation  you  find 
every  one  scrambling  for  his  neighbour's  place. 

This,  then,  is  our  first  law,  which  we  may  generally  call 
the  Law  of  Deflection,  or,  if  the  position  of  the  leaves  with 
respect  to  the  root  be  regarded,  of  Radiation,  The  second 
is  more  curious,  and  we  must  go  back  over  our  ground  a 
little  to  get  at  it. 

§  9.  LAW  !!•  The  Law  of  Succession. — From  what 
we  saw  of  the  position  of  buds,^  it  follows  that  in  every  tree 
the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  spray,  taking  the  direction  given 


c 

Fig,  26 


them  by  the  uppermost  cycle  or  spiral  of  the  buds,  will  fall 
naturally  into  a  starry  group,  expressive  of  the  order  of  their 
growth.  In  an  oak  we  shaU  have  a  cluster  of  five  leaves, 
in  a  horse-chestnut  of  four,  in  a  rhododendron  of  six,  and 
so  on.  But  observe,  if  we  draw  the  oak-leaves  all  equal, 
as  at  a.  Fig.  25,  or  the  chestnuts  (6),  or  the  rhododendron's 
(c),  you  instantly  will  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  that  something 
is  wrong;  that  those  are  not  foliage  forms — ^not  even  nor- 
mally or  typically  so — but  dead  forms,  like  crystals  of  snow. 
Considering  this,  and  looking  back  to  last  chapter,  you  will 
see  that  the  buds  which  throw  out  these  leaves  do  not  grow 
side  by  side,  but  one  above  another.  In  the  oak  and  rhodo- 
dendron, aU  five  and  all  six  buds  are  at  different  heights ; 
in  the  chestnut,  one  couple  is  above  the  other  couple. 

^  [Above,  ch.  iii.  §§  6-11.] 
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§  10.  Now,  so  surely  as  one  bud  is  abore  another,  it 
must  be  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  other.  The  shoot 
may  either  be  increasing  in  strength  as  it  advances,  or  de- 
clining; in  either  case,  the  buds  must  vary  in  power,  and 
the  leaves  in  size.  At  the  top  of  the  shoot,  the  last  or 
uppermost  leaves  are  mostly  the  smallest;  of  course  always 
so  in  spring  as  they  develop. 

Let  us  then  apply  these  conditions  to  our  formal  figure 
above,  and  suppose  each  leaf  to  be  weak»  in  its  order  of 
succession.  The  oak  becomes  as  a.  Fig.  26,  the  chestnut 
shoot  as  b,  the  rhododendron,  c.     These,  I  should  think,  it 


can  hardly  be  necessary  to  tell  the  reader,  are  true  normal 
forms ;  respecting  which  one  or  two  points  must  be  noticed 
in  detaiL 

§  11.  The  magnitude  of  the  leaves  in  the  oak  star  dimin- 
ishes, of  course,  in  alternate  order.  The  largest  leaf  is  the 
lowest,  1  in  Fig.  8,  p.  28.  While  the  lai^est  leaf  forms 
the  bottom,  next  it,  opposite  each  other,  come  the  third  and 
fourth,  in  order  and  magnitude,  and  the  fifth  and  second 
from  the  top.  An  oak  star  is,  therefore,  always  an  oblique 
star;  but  in  the  chestnut  and  other  quatrefoil  trees,  though 
the  uppermost  couple  of  leaves  must  always  be  smaller  than 
the  lowermost  couple,  there  appears  no  geometrical  reason 
why  the  opposite  leaves  of  each  couple  should  vary  in  size. 
Nevertheless,  they  always  do,  so  that  the  quatrefoil  becomes 
oblique  as  well  as  tiie  cinqfoil,  as  you  see  it  is  in  Fig.  26. 
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The  noimal  of  four-foils  is  therefore  as  in  Fig.  27,  a 
(m&ple),  with  magnitudes,  in  order  numbered;  but  it  often 
happens  that  an  opposite  pair  agree  to  become  largest  and 


smallest:  thus  ^ving  the  pretty  symmetry.  Fig.  27,  b, 
(spotted  aucuba).  Of  course  the  quatrefoil  in  reality  is 
always  less  formal,  one  pair  of  leaves  more  or  less  hiding 


or  preceding  the  other.    Fig.  28  is  the  outline  of  a  young 
one  in  the  maple. 

§  12.   The  third   form  is   more  complex,   and  we  must 
take  the  pains  to  follow  out  what  we  left   unobserved  in 
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last  chapter  respecting  the  way  a  triplicate  plant  gets  out 
of  its  difficulties.^ 

Draw  a  circle  as  in  Fig.  29,  and  two  lines,  a  b,  b  c, 
touching  it,  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  divided  accurately 
in  half  where  they  touch  the  circle,  so  that  a  p  shall  be 
equal  to  p  b,  b  q,  and  q  c.  And  let  the  lines  a  b  and 
B  c  be  so  placed  that  a  dotted  line  a  c,  joining  their  ex- 
tremities, would  not  be  much  longer  than  either  of  them. 

Continue  to  draw  lines  of  the  same  length  all  round  the 
circle.     Lay  five  of  them,  a  b,  b  c,  c  d,  d  £,  £  f.     Then 


Fig.2» 


join  the  points,  a  d,  £  b,  and  c  f,  and  you  have  Fig.  80, 
which  is  a  hexagon,  with  the  following  curious  properties. 
It  has  one  side  largest,  c  d,  two  sides  less,  but  equal  to 
each  other,  a  £  and  b  f;  and  three  sides  less  still,  and 
equal  to  each  other,  a  d,  c  f,  and  b  £• 

Now  put  leaves  into  this  hexagon.  Fig.  81,  and  you  .will 
see  how  charmingly  the  rhododendron  has  got  out  of  its 
difficulties.  The  next  cycle  will  put  a  leaf  in  at  the  gap 
at  the  top,  and  begin  a  new  hexagon.  Observe,  however, 
this  geometrical  figure  is  only  to  the  rhododendron  what 
the  a  in  Fig.  26  is  to  the  oak,  the  icy  or  dead  form.  To 
get  the  living  normal  form  we  must  introduce  our  law  of 
succession*     That  is  to  say,  the  five  lines  a  b,  b  c,  etc.. 


1  [See  above^  §  9,  p.  29.] 
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must  continually  diminish,  as  they  proceed,  and  therefore, 
continually  approach  the  centre;  roughly  as  in  Fig.  82. 

§  18.  I  dr«ul  entering  into  the  finer  properties  of  this 
construction,  but  the  reader  cannot  now  fail  to  fed  their 


beautiful  result  either  in  the  cluster  in  Fig.  26,  or  here  in 
Fig.   88,  whidi   is  a  richer   and   more   oblique  one.      The 
three    leaves    of   the    uppermost    triad    are    perfectly  seen, 
closing  over  the  bud ;  and  the  general  form  is  clear,  though 
the  lower  triads  are  coniused  to  the  eye  by  unequal  de- 
velopment,  as  in  these  complex 
arrangements    is    almost    always 
the  case.     The   more   difficulties 
are  to  be  encountered  the  more 
license  is  given  to  the  plant  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  we  shall 
hardly  ever  find  a  rhododendron 
shoot  fulfilling  its  splendid  ^iral 
as  an  oak  does  its  simple  one. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  ac- 
tual order  of  ascending  leaves  in 
four  rhododendron  shoots  which 
pta.a     I  gather  at  random. 

Of  these,  a  is  the  only  quite 
well-conducted  one;  b  takes  one  short  step;  c,  one  step 
backwards ;  and  d,  two  steps  back,  and  one,  too  short, 
forward. 

§  14.  LAW  III.     The  Law  of  Resilience.— If  you 
have  been  gathering  any  branches  from  the  trees   I   have 
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named  among  quatrefoils  (the  box  is  the  best  for  exemplifi- 
cation), you  have  perhaps  been  embarrassed  by  finding  that 
the  leaves,  instead  of  growing  on  four  sides  of  the  stem,  did 
practically  grow  oppositely  on  two.  But  if  you  look  closely 
at  the  places  of  their  insertion,  you  will  find  they  indeed 
spring  on  all  four  sides ;  and  that  in  order  to  take  the 
flattened    opposite  position,    each  leaf  twists  round  on  its 


* 


* 


c 
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stalk,  as  in  Fig.  85,  which  represents  a  box-leaf  magnified 
and  foreshortened.  The  leaves .  do  this  in  order  to  avoid 
growing  downwards,  where  the  position  of  the  bough  and 
bud  would,  if  the  leaves  regularly  kept  their  places,  involve 
downward  growth.  The  leaves  idways  rise  up  on  each  side 
from  beneath,  and  form  a  flattened  group,  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  proportion  to  the  hori- 
zontality  of  the  bough,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  foliage  below  and  above. 
I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  illus- 
trate this  law,  as  you  have  only  to 
gather  a  few  tree-sprays  to  see  its 
effect.  But  you  must  note  the  re- 
sulting characters  on  every  leaf; 
namely,  that  not  one  leaf  in  a  thousand  grows  without  a 
fixed  turn  in  its  stalk,  warping  and  varymg  the  whole  of  the 
curve  on  the  two  edges  throughout  its  length,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing the  loveliest  conditions  of  its  form.  We  shall  pre- 
sently trace  the  law  of  resilience  farther  on  a  larger  scale : 
meanwhile,  in  summing  the  results  of  our  inquiry  thus  far, 
let  us  remember  that  every  one  of  these  laws  is  observed 


Fig,  85 
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with  varying  accuracy  and  gentle  equity,  according  not  only 
to  the  strength  and  fellowship  of  foliage  on  the  spray  itself, 
but  according  to  the  place  and  circumstances  of  its  growth. 

§  15.  For  the  leaves,  as  we  shall  see  inunediately,  are 
the  feeders  of  the  plant.  Theur  own  orderly  habits  of  sue* 
cession  must  not  interfere  with  their  main  business  of  find- 
ing food.  Where  the  sun  and  air  are,  the  leaf  must  go, 
whether  it  be  out  of  order  or  not.  So,  therefore,  in  any 
group,  the  first  consideration  with  the  young  leaves  is  much 
like  that  of  young  bees,  how  to  keep  out  of  each  other's 
way,  that  every  one  may  at  once  leave  its  neighbours  as 
much  free -air  pasture  as  possible,  and  obtain  a  relative 
freedom  for  itself.  This  would  be  a  quite  simple  matter, 
and  produce  other  simply  balanced  forms,  if  each  branch, 
with  open  air  all  round  it,  had  nothing  to  think  of  but 
reconcilement  of  interests  among  its  own  leaves.  But  every 
branch  has  others  to  meet  or  to  cross,  sharing  with  them, 
in  various  advantage,  what  shade,  or  sim,  or  rain  is  to  be 
had.  Hence  every  single  leaf-cluster  presents  the  general 
aspect  of  a  little  family,  entirely  at  unity  among  themselves, 
but  obliged  to  get  theur  living  by  various  shifts,  concessions, 
and  infringements  of  the  family  rules,  in  order  not  to  invade 
the  privileges  of  other  people  in  their  neighbourhood. 

§  16.  And  in  the  arrangement  of  these  concessions  there 
is  an  exquisite  sensibility  among  the  leaves.  They  do  not 
grow  each  to  his  own  liking,  till  they  run  against  one 
another,  and  then  turn  back  sulkily;  but  by  a  watchful 
instinct,  far  apart,  they  anticipate  their  companions'  courses, 
as  ships  at  sea,  and^  in  every  new  unfolding  of  their  edged 
tissue,  guide  themselves  by  tihe  sense  of  each  other's  remote 
presence,  and  by  a  watchful  penetration  of  leafy  purpose  in 
the  far  future.  So  that  every  shadow  which  one  casts  on 
the  next,  and  every  glint  of  sim  which  each  reflects  to  the 
next,  and  every  touch  which  in  toss  of  storm  each  receives 
from  the  next,  aid  or  arrest  the  development  of  their  ad- 
vancing form,  and  direct,  as  will  be  safest  and  best,  the 
curve  of  every  fold  and  the  current  of  every  vein. 
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§  17.  And  this  peculiar  character  exists  in  all  the  struc* 
tures  thus  developed,  that  they  are  always  visibly  the  result 
of  a  volition  on  the  part  of  the  leaf,  meeting  an  external 
force  or  fate*  to  which  it  is  never  passively  subjected.  Upon 
it,  as  on  a«  mineral  in  the  course  of  formation,  the  great 
merciless  influences  of  the  universe,  and  the  oppressive 
powers  of  minor  things  immediately  near  it,  act  continually. 
Heat  and  cold,  gravity  and  the  other  attractions,  windy 
pressure,  or  local  and  unhealthy  restraint,  must,  in  certain 
inevitable  degrees,  affect  the  whole  of  its  life.  But  it  is 
life  which  they  affect; — a  life  of  progress  and  will, — ^not  a 
merely  passive  accumulation  of  substance.  This  may  be 
seen  by  a  single  glance.  The  mineral — suppose  an  agate 
in  the  course  of  formation — shows  in  every  line  nothing 
but  a  dead  submission  to  surrounding  force.  Flowing,  or 
congealing,  its  substance  is  here  repelled,  there  attracted, 
imresistingly  to  its  place,  and  its  languid  sinuosities  follow 
the  clefts  of  the  rock  that  contains  them,  in  servile  de- 
flexion and  compulsory  cohesion,  impotently  calculable,  and 
cold.  But  the  leaf,  full  of  fears  and  affections,  shrinks  and 
seeks,  as  it  obeys.  Not  thrust,  but  awed  into  its  retiring; 
not  dragged,  but  won  to  its  advance;  not  bent  aside,  as 
by  a  bridle,  into  new  courses  of  growth :  but  persuaded  and 
converted  through  tender  continuance  of  voluntary  change. 

§  18.  The  mineral  and  it  differing  thus  widely  in  separate 
being,  they  differ  no  less  in  modes  of  companionship.  The 
mineral  crystals  group  themselves  neither  in  succession,  nor 
in  sympathy ;  but  great  and  small  recklessly  strive  for  place, 
and  deface  or  distort  each  other  as  they  gather  into  opponent 
asperities.  The  confused  crowd  fills  the  rock  cavity,  hang- 
ing together  in  a  ghttering,  yet  sordid  heap,  in  which  nearly 
every  crystal,  owing  to  their  vain  contention,  is  imperfect, 
or  impure.  Here  and  there  one,  at  the  cost  and  in  defiance 
of  the  rest,  rises  into  unwarped  shape  or  unstained  clearness. 
But  the  order  of  the  leaves  is  one  of  soft  and  subdued  con- 
cession. Patiently  each  awaits  its  appointed  time,  accepts 
its  prepared  place,  yields  its  required  observance.      Under 
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every  oppression  of  external  accident,  the  group  yet  follows 
a  law  laid  down  in  its  own  heart;  and  all  the  members  of 
it,  whether  in  sickness  or  health,  in  strength  or  languor, 
combine  to  carry  out  this  first  and  last  heart  law ;  receiving, 
and  seeming  to  desire  for  themselves  and  for  each  other, 
only  life  which  they  may  communicate,  and  loveliness  which 
they  may  reflect. 


CHAPTER  V 

LEAP    ASPECTS 

§  1.  Before  following  farther  our  inquiry  into  tree  struc- 
ture, it  will  rest  us»  and  perhaps  forward  our  work  a  little, 
to  make  some  use  of  what  we  know  already. 

It  results  generally  from  what  we  have  seen,  that  any 
group  of  four  or  five  leaves,  presenting  itself  in  its  natural 
position  to  the  eye,  consists  of  a  series  of  forms  connected 
by  exquisite  and  complex  symmetries,  and  that  these  forms 
will  be  not  only  varied  in  themselves,  but  every  one  of  them 
seen  under  a  different  condition  of  foreshortening. 

The  facility  of  drawing  the  group  may  be  judged  of  by 
a  comparison.  Suppose  five  or  six  boats,  very  beautifully 
built,  and  sharp  in  the  prow,  to  start  all  from  one  point, 
and  the  first  bearing  up  into  the  wind,  the  other  three  or 
four  to  fall  off  from  it  in  succession  an  equal  number  of 
points,'**'  taking  each,  in  consequence,  a  different  slope  of 
deck  from  the  stem  of  the  siul.  Suppose,  also,  that  the 
bows  of  these  boats  were  transparent,  so  that  you  could 
see  the  imder  sides  of  their  decks,  as  well  as  the  upper; — 
and  that  it  were  required  of  you  to  draw  all  their  five 
decks,  the  under  or  upper  side,  as  their  curve  showed  it, 
in  true  foreshortened  perspective,  indicating  the  exact  dis- 
tance each  boat  had  reached  at  a  given  moment  from  the 
central  point  they  started  from. 

If  you  can  do  that,  you  can  draw  a  rose-leaf.  Not 
otherwise. 

§  2.  When,  some  few  years  ago,  the  pre  -  Raphaelites 
began  to  lead  our  wandering  artists  back  into  the  eternal 

*  I  don't  know  that  this  is  rightly  expressed ;  but  the  meaning  will  be 
understood. 
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paths  of  all  great  Art,  and  showed  that  whatever  men  drew 
at  ally  ought  to  be  drawn  accurately  and  knowingly;  not 
blunderingly  nor  by  guess  (leaves  of  trees,  among  other 
things):  as  ignorant  pride  on  the  one  hand  refused  their 
teaching,  ignorant  hope  caught  at  it  on  the  other.  ^*  What ! " 
said  many  a  feeble  young  student  to  himself.  ^*  Painting  is 
not  a  matter  of  science  then,  nor  of  supreme  skill,  nor  of 
inventive  brain.  I  have  only  to  go  and  paint  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  as  they  grow,  and  I  shall  produce  beautiful  land- 
scapes directly." 

Alas !  my  innocent  young  friend.  **  Paint  the  leaves  as 
they  growl''  If  you  can  paint  one  leaf,  you  can  paint  the 
world.^  These  pre-Raphaelite  laws,  which  you  think  so  light, 
lay  stern  on  the  strength  of  Apelles  and  Zeuxis ;  put  Titian 
to  thoughtful  trouble;  are  unrelaxed  yet,  and  unrelaxable 
for  ever.  Paint  a  leaf  indeed  I  Above-named  Titian  has 
done  it :  Correggio,  moreover,  and  Giorgione :  and  Leonardo, 
very  nearly,  trjring  hard.  Holbein,  three  or  four  times,  in 
precious  pieces,  highest  wrought.  Raphael,  it  may  be,  in 
one  or  two  crowns  of  Muse  or  Sibyl.  If  any  one  else, 
in  later  times,  we  have  to  consider.' 

§  8.  At  least  until  recently,  the  perception  of  organic 
leaf  form  was  absolutely,  in  all  painters  whatsoever,  propor- 
tionate to  their  power  of  drawing  the  human  figure.  All  the 
great  Italian  designers  drew  leaves  thoroughly  well,  though 
none  quite  so  fondly  as  Correggio.  Rubens  drew  them 
coarsely  and  vigorously,'  just  as  he  drew  limbs.  Among 
the  inferior  Dutch  painters,  the  leaf-painting  degenerates 
in  proportion  to  the  diminishing  power  in  figure.  Cuyp, 
Wouverjnans,  and  Paul  Potter,  paint  better  foliage  than 
either  Hobbima^  or  Ruysdael. 

^  [So  in  The  ElemenU  ^  Drawing^  §  42,  '^  if  you  can  draw  the  stone  rightlif,  every- 
thinff  within  the  reach  of  art  is  also  within  yours"  (Vol.  XV.  p.  48);  and  compare 
the  lecture  on  ''Tree  Twigs,"  §  4 ;  helow.  Appendix  I.  p.  468.] 

*  [For  Titian's  foliaij^,  see  below,  i  S  n.  For  Corieggio's,  see  below,  §  5. 
Among  the  masters  of  leaf-painting  Raskin  elsewhere  includes  Mautegna:  see 
CaUdoguB  <2^  the  Edueatumai  Seriei.] 

'  [For  his  flowers,  see  below,  oh.  x.  §  6.] 

«  [For  Hobbima's  foliage,  see  Vol.  111.  pp.  6d2-5da] 
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§  4.  In  like  maimer  the  power  of  treating  v^^etation  in 
sculpture  is  absolutely  commensurate  with  nobleness  of  figure 
design.  The  quantity,  richness,  or  deceptive  finish  may  be 
greater  in  third-rate  work ;  but  in  true  understanding  -and 
force  of  arrangement  the  leaf  and  the  human  figure  show 
always  parallel  skill.  The  leaf-mouldings  of  Lorenzo  Ghi- 
berti  are  unrivalled,  as  his  bas-reliefs  are,  and  the  severe 
foliage  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  is  as  grand  as  its 
queen-statues.^ 

§  5.  The  greatest  draughtsmen  draw  leaves,  like  every- 
thing else,  of  their  fidl  life-size  in  the  nearest  part  of  the 
picture.  They  cannot  be  rightly  drawn  on  any  other  terms. 
It  is  impossible  to  reduce  a  group  so  treated  without  losing 
much  of  its  character ;  and  more  painfully  impossible  to  re- 
present by  engraving  any  good  workman's  handling.  I  in- 
tended to  have  inserted  in  this  place  an  engraving  of  the 
cluster  of  oak-leaves  above  Correggio's  Antiope  in  the 
Louvre,*  but  it  is  too  lovely;  and  if  I  am  able  to  engrave 
it  at  all,  it  must  be  separately,  and  of  its  own  size.  So  I 
draw  roughly,  instead,  a  group  of  oak-leaves  on  a  young 
shoot,  a  little  curled  with  autumn  frost :  Plate  68.  I  could 
not  draw  them  accurately  enough  if  I  drew  them  in  spring. 
They  would  droop  and  lose  their  relations.  Thus  roughly 
drawn,  and  losing  some  of  their  grace,  by  withering,  they, 
nevertheless,  have  enough  left  to  show  how  noble  leaf  form 
is;  and  to  prove,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Dutch  draughtsmen 
do  not  wholly  express  it.  For  instance.  Fig.  8,  Plate  64,  is 
a  £Eicsimile  of  a  bit  of  the  nearest  oak  foliage  out  of  Hob- 
bima's  Scene  with  the  Water-mill,  No.  181,  in  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery."  Compared  with  the  real  forms  of  oak-leaf, 
in  Plate  68,  it  may,  I  hope,  at  least  enable  my  readers  to 

1  [For  Ghiberti,  see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  140, 154 ;  and  for  the  queen-statues  of  Chartres, 
Two  Paih9,  §  36  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  280,  and  Plate  XV.).l 

\?  [For  other  references  to  iMi  picture,  see  below,  p.  117 ;  VoL  V.  p.  93 ; 
Vol.  X.  rp.  227 ;  Vol.  XII.  pp.  146,  472 ;  VoL  XV.  p.  193 ;  and  below,  pp.  117, 
179.] 

'  [Now  No.  87 :  ''  Woody  Landscape  with   a   Large  Water-Mill " ;  for  other 
references  to  the  picture,  see  below,  ch.  Tiil.  §  12  n.,  and  vol.  III.  p.  624  (|  18).] 
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understand,  if  they  ehoose,  why,  never  having  ceased  to 
rate  the  Dutch  painters  for  their  meanness  or  minuteness, 
I  yet  accepted  the  leaf-painting  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  with 
reverence  and  hope. 

§  6.  No  word  has  been  more  harmfidly  misused  than  that 
ugly  one  of  **  niggling."  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  entirely 
banished  from  service  and  record.^  The  only  essential  ques- 
tion about  drawing  is  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong;  that 
it  be  small  or  large,  swift  or  slow,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience only.  But  so  far  as  the  word  may  be  legitimately 
used  at  all,  it  belongs  especially  to  such  execution  as  this 
of  Hobbima's  *— execution  which  substitutes,  on  whatever 
scale,  a  mechanical  trick  or  habit  of  hand  for  true  drawing 
of  known  or  intended  forms.  So  long  as  the  work  is  thought- 
fully directed,  there  is  no  niggling.  In  a  small  Greek  coin' 
the  muscles  of  the  human  body  are  as  grandly  treated  as 
in  a  colossal  statue ;  and  a  fine  vignette  of  Turner's  will 
show  separate  touches  often  more  extended  in  intention, 
and  stronger  in  result,  than  those  of  his  largest  oil  pictures. 
In  the  vignette  of  the  picture  of  Ginevra,*  at  page  96  of 
Rogers's  Italy^  the  forefinger  touching  the  lip  is  entirely 
and  rightly  drawn,  bent  at  the  two  joints,  within  the  length 
of  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch,  and  the  whole  hand  within  the 
space  of  one  of  those  ^^  niggling  "  touches  of  Hobbima.  But 
if  this  work  wae  magnified,  it  would  be  seen  to  be  a  strong 
and  simple  expression  of  a  hand  by  thick  black  lines. 

§  7.  Niggling,  therefcnre,  essentially  means  disorganized 
and  mechanical  work,  applied  on  a  scale  which  may  de- 
ceive a  vulgar  or  ignorant  person  into  the  idea  of  its  being 
true:  a  definition  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  leaf- 
painting  of  the  Dutch  landscapists  in  distant  effect,  and  for 
the  most  part  to  that  of  their  near  subjects  also.     Cuyp 

1  rCompare  ElemenU  of  Drawing,  §  16  (Vol  XV.  p.  36).] 
'  [Ruskin  had  applied  the  word  to  him  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Modem  JPainten : 
Vol.  III.  p.  339.] 


'  [For  another  reference  to  Greek  coins,  see  below,  p.  366.] 
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and  Wouyermaiis,  as  before  stated,  and  others,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  power  over  the  figure,  drew  leaves  better  in 
the  foreground,  yet  never  altogether  well;  for  though  Cuyp 
often  draws  a  single  leaf  carefully  (weedy  ground-vegetation 
especially,  with  great  truth),  he  never  felt  the  connection 
of  leaves,  but  scattered  them  on  the  boughs  at  random* 
Fig.  1  in  Plate  54  is  nearly  a  facsimile  of  part  of  the 
branch  on  the  left  side  in  our  National  Gallery  picture.^ 
Its  entire  want  of  grace  and  organization  ought  to  be  felt 
at  a  glance,  after  the  work  we  have  gone  through.  The 
average  conditions  of  leafage-painting  among  the  Dutch  are 
better  represented  by  Fig.  2,  Plate  64,  which  is  a  piece  of 
the  foliage  from  the  Cuyp  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  No. 
168.^  It  is  merely  wrought  with  a  mechanical  play  of 
brush  in  a  well-trained  hand,  gradating  the  colour  irregu- 
larly and  agreeably,  but  with  no  more  feeling  or  knowledge 
of  leafSage  than  a  paper-stainer  shows  in  graining  a  pattern. 
A  bit  of  the  stalk  is  seen  on  the  left ;  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  on  the  other  side,  for  any  connection  the 
leaves  have  with  it.  As  the  leafage  retires  into  distance, 
the  Dutch  painters  merely  diminish  their  scale  of  touch. 
The  touch  itself  remains  llie  same,  but  its  effect  is  falser; 
for  though  the  separate  stains  or  blots  in  Fig.  2  do  not 
rightly  represent  the  forms  of  leaves,  they  may  not  inaccu- 
rately represent  the  number  of  leaves  on  that  spray.  But 
in  distance,  when,  instead  of  one  spray,  we  have  thousands 
in  sight,  no  human  industry,  nor  possible  diminution  c^ 
touch,  can  represent  their  mist  of  foliage,  and  the  Dutch 
work  becomes  doubly  base,  by  reason  of  false  form,  and 
lost  infinity. 

§  8.  Hence  what  I  said  in  our  first  inquiry  about  foliage. 
**A  single  dusty  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is  more  truly  ex- 
pressive of  the  infinitude  of  foliage  than  the  niggling  of 
Hobbima  could  have  rendered  his  canvas,  if  he  had  worked 

^  [No.  53 :  "  An  Eyeniiu;  Landscape  " ;  for  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see 
VoL  III.  p.  272.] 

s  [Now  No.  124  :  ''  A  Road  near  a  River."] 
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on  it  till  doomsday."^  And  this  brings  me  to  the  main 
dii&culty  I  have  had  in  preparing  this  section.  That  in- 
finitude of  Turner's  execution  attaches  not  only  to  his  dis- 
tant work,  but  in  due  degree  to  the  nearest  pieces  of  his 
trees.  As  I  have  shown  in  the  chapter  on  mystery/  he 
perfected  the  system  of  art,  as  applicable  to  landscape,  by 
the  introduction  of  this  infiniteness.  In  other  qualities  he 
is  often  only  equal,  in  some  inferior,  to  great  preceding 
painters;  but  in  this  mjrstery  he  stands  alone.  He  could 
not  paint  a  cluster  of  leaves  better  than  Titian;'  but  he 
could  a  bough,  much  more  a  distant* mass  of  foliage.  No 
man  ever  before  painted  a  distant  tree  rightly,  or  a  full- 
leaved  branch  rightly.  All  Titian's  distant  branches  are  pon- 
derous flakes,  as  if  covered  with  seaweed,  while  Veronese's 
and  Raphael's  are  conventional,  being  exquisitely  ornamental 
arran^ifements  of  small  perfect  leaves.  See  the  background 
of  the  Parnassus  in  Volpato's  plate.*  It  is  very  lovely, 
however. 

§  9.  But  this  peculiar  execution  of  Tumer^s  is  entirely 
uncopiable;  least  of  all  to  be  copied  in  engraving.  It  is  at 
once  so  dexterous  and  so  keenly  cunning,  swiftest  {day  of 
hand  being  applied  with  concentrated  attention  on  every 
movement,  that  no  care  in  facsimile  will  render  it.  The 
delay  in  the  conclusion  of  this  work  has  been  partly  caused 
by  the  failure  of  repeated  attempts  to  express  this  exe- 
cution. I  see  my  way  now  to  some  partial  result;  but 
must  get  the  writing  done,  and  give  undivided  care  to  it 
before  I  attempt  to  produce  costly  plates.*  Meanwhile,  the 
little  cluster  of  foliage  opposite,  from  *the  thicket  which 
runs  up  the  bank  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  drawing  of 

1  [Modem  Fiatnters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  399).] 

>  [In  the  fourth  yolame  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  7d-105).] 

>  [For  Titian's  trees  and  foliage,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  171-172^  252,  684-686,  696  n. ; 
Vol  IV.  p.  126 ;  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  232 ;  and  compare  Vol.  XII.  pp.  116-116.] 

^  [Giovanni  Volpato  (1733-1803),  draughtsman  and  engraver,  was  the  principal 
artist  employed  on  a  set  of  coloured  prints  from  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 
For  references  to  the  Parnassus  in  other  connezions,  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  148-149, 
and  ft.] 

*  [Siee  above,  p.  8 ;  and  compare  Vol.  VI.  pp.  3-4.] 
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Richmond,  looking  up  the  river,  in  the  Yorkshire  series/ 
will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  mingled  definiteness 
and  mystery  of  Turner's  work,  as  opposed  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  Dutch  on  the  one  side,  and  tiie  conventional  severity 
of  the  Italians  on  the  other.  It  should  he  compared  with 
the  published  engraving  in  the  Yorkshire  series;  for  just 
as  much  increase,  both  in  quantity  and  refinement,  would 
be  necessary  in  every  portion  of  the  picture,  before  any 
true  conception  could  be  given  of  the  richness  of  Turner's 
designs.  A  fragment  of  distant  foliage  I  may  give  farther 
on;'  but,  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  either  example,  we 
must  know  one  or  two  points  in  the  structure  of  branches, 
requiring  yet  some  irksome  patience  of  inquiry,  which  I 
am  compdled  to  ask  the  reader  to  grant  me  through 
another  two  chapters. 

^  [For  particulars  of  this  drawiDg  tee  the  entry,  '^  Richmond,  from  the  Baakt  of 
the  lUver/'^in  Index  I.  of  Vol.  XIII.  (p.  604).] 
'  [See  below^  Figs.  66  and  6d.] 
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THE  BRANCH 

§  1.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  each  shoot  as  either 
straight  or  only  warped  by  its  spiral  tendency ;  but  no  shoot 
of  any  length,  except  those  of  the  saplmg,  ever  can  be 
straight;  for,  as  the  family  of  leaves  which  it  bears  are 
forced  unanimously  to  take  some  given  direction  in  search 
of  food  or  light,  the  stalk  necessanly  obeys  the  same  im- 
pulse, and  bends  itself  so  as  to  sustain  them  in  their  adopted 
position,  with  the  greatest  ease  to  itself  and  comfort  for 
thenL 

In  doing  this,  it  has  two  main  influences  to  comply  or 
contend  with:  the  first,  the  direct  action  of  the  leaves  in 
drawing  it  this  way  or  that,  as  they  themselves  seek  parti- 
cular situations;  the  second,  the  pressure  of  their  absolute 
weight  after  they  have  taken  their  places,  depressing  each 
bough  in  a  given  degree;  the  leverage  increasing  as  the 
leaf  extends.  To  these  principal  forces  may  frequently  be 
added  that  of  some  prevalent  wind,  which,  on  a  majority 
of  days  in  the  year,  bends  the  bough,  leaves  and  all,  for 
hours  together,  out  of  its  normal  position.  Owing  to  these 
three  forces,  the  shoot  is  nearly  sure  to  be  curved  in  at 
least  two  directions ;  *  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  as  the  rim 
of  a  wine-glass  is  curved  (so  that,  looking  at  it  horizontally, 
the  circle  becomes  a  straight  line),  but  as  the  edge  of  a  lip 
or  an  eyebrow  is  curved,  partly  upwards,  partly  forwards, 
so  that  in  no  possible  perspective  can  it  be  seen  as  a  straight 
line.  Similarly,  no  perspective  will  usually  bring  a  shoot 
of  a  free-growing  tree  to  appear  a  straight  line. 

*  See  the  note  on  Fig.  11,  at  page  51,  which  showi  these  two  directions 
in  a  shoot  of  lime. 
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§  2.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  leaves  the  stalk  has  to 
sustain,  the  more  strength  it  requires.  It  might  appear, 
therefore,  not  unadvisable  that  every  leaf  should,  as  it 
grew,  pay  a  small  tax  to  the  stalk  for  its  sustenance;  so 
that  there  might  be  no  fear  of  any  number  of  leaves  being 
too  oppressive  to  their  bearer.  Which,  accordingly,  is 
just  what  the  leaves  do.  Each,  from  the  moment  c^  his 
complete  majority,  pays  a  stated  tax  to  the  stalk ;  that  is 
to  say,  collects  for  it  a  certain  quantity  of  wood,  or  mate- 
rials for  wood,  and  sends  this  wood,  or  what  ultimately  will 
become  wood,  dmon  the  stalk  to  add  to  its  thickness. 

§  8.  ^^Down  the  stalk?"  yes,  and  down  a  great  way 
farther.  For  as  the  leaves,  if  they  did  not  thus  contribute 
to  their  own  support,  would  soon  be  too  heavy  for  the 
spray,  so  if  the  spray,  with  its  family  of  leaves,  contributed 
nothing  to  the  thickness  of  the  branch,  the  leaf-families 
would  soon  break  down  their  sustaining  branches.  And, 
similarly,  if  the  branches  gave  nothing  to  the  stem^  the  stem 
would  soon  fall  under  its  boughs.  Therefore  by  a  power 
of  which  I  believe  no  sufficient  account  exists,^  as  each 
leaf  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  shoot,  so  each  shoot  to 
the  branch,  so  each  branch  to  the  stem,  and  that  with  so 
perfect  an  order  and  regularity  of  duty,  that  from  every 
leaf  in  all  the  countless  crowd  at  the  tree's  summit,  one 

*  I  find  that  the  office  and  nature  of  cambium,  the  causes  of  the  action 
of  the  sap,  and  the  real  mode  of  the  formation  of  buds,  are  all  still  under 
the  investigation  of  botanists.^  I  do  not  lose  time  in  stating  the  doubts  or 
probabilities  which  exist  on  these  subjects.  For  us,  the  mechanical  &ct  of 
the  increase  of  thickness  by  every  leaf's  action  is  all  that  needs  attention. 
The  reader  who  wishes  for  information  as  accurate  as  the  present  state  of 
science  admits,  may  consult  Lindley's  Introdwlion  to  Botany,^  and  an  interest- 
ing little  book  by  Dr.  Alexander  Harvey  on  Trees  and  their  Nature  (Nisbet 
and  Co.,  1856),  to  which  I  owe  much  help. 

^  [Compare  the  lecture  on  ''Tree  Twigs,"  below,  p.  467.] 

*  [By  John  Liudley,  F.R.S.,  2  vols.,  1848.  For  a  reference  to  standard  works  of 
a  later  date,  see  above,  p.  lix.  The  fuU  title  of  the  other  book  referred  to  is  Trees 
and  their  Nature;  or,  The  Bud  and  Us  Attributee.  In  a  Series  qf  Letters  to  his  Sans, 
Alexander  Harvey,  M.D.] 
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slender  fibie,  or  at  least  fibre's  thickness  of  wood,  descends 
through  shoot,  through  spray,  through  branch,  and  through 
stem;  and  having  thus  added,  in  its  due  pioporti<m,  to 
form  the  strength  <^  the  tree,  labours  yet  farther  imd  more 
painfully  to  provide  for  its  security;  and  thrusting  forward 
into  the  root, '  loses  nothing  of  its  mighty  energy  until, 
mining  through  the  darkness,  it  has  taken  hold  in  cleft 
of  rock  or  depth  of  earth,  as  extended  as  the  sweep  of  its 
green  crest  in  the  free  air. 

§  4.  Such  at  least  is  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  tree. 
The  work  of  its  construction,  considered  as  a  branched 
tower,  partly  propped  by  buttresses,  partly  lashed  by  cables, 
is  thus  shared  in  by  every  leaf.  But  considering  it  as  a 
living  body  to  be  nourished,  it  is  probably  an  inaccurate 
analogy  to  speak  of  the  leaves  being  taxed  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  trunk.  Strictly  speaking,  the  trunk  enlarges 
by  sustaining  them.  For  each  leaf,  however  far  removed 
from  the  ground,  stands  in  need  of  nourishment  derived 
from  the  ground,  as  well  as  of  that  which  it  finds  in  the 
air;  and  it  simply  sends  its  root  down  along  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  until  it  reaches  the  ground  and  obtains  the 
necessary  mineral  elements.  The  trunk  has  been  therefore 
called  by  some  botanists  a  '*  bundle  of  roots,"  but  I  think 
inaccurately.  It  is  rather  a  messenger  to  the  roots.*'  A 
root,  properly  so  called,  is  a  fibre,  spongy  or  absorbent  at 
the  extremity,  which  secretes  certain  elements  from  the 
earth.  The  stem  is  by  this  definition  no  more  a  cluster 
of  roots  than  a  cluster  of  leaves,  but  a  channel  of  inter- 
course between  the  roots  and  the  leaves.  It  can  gather 
no  nourishment.  It  only  carries  nourishment,  being,  in 
fact,  a  group  of  canals  for  the  conveyance  of  marketable 
commodities,  with  an  electric  telegraph  attached  to  each, 

*  In  the  true  sense,  "  a  mediator "  (ftcormy?).! 

^  [See,  in  the  Greek  Teetament,  1  Timothy  iL  6 :  ^'  one  mediator  {lufflrnt)  hetween 
God  and  men."] 
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transmitting  messages  from  leaf  to  root»  and  root  to  leaf, 
up  and  down  the  tree.  But  whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
operative  causes,  the  external  and  visible  fact  is  simply  that 
every  leaf  does  send  down  firom  its  stalk  a  slender  thread 
of  woody  matter  along  the  sides  of  the  shoot  it  grows  upon ; 
and  that  the  increase  of  thickness  in  stem,  proportioned  to 
the  advance  of  the  leaves,  corresponds  with  an  increase  of 
thickness  in  roots,  proportioned  to  the  advance  of  their 
outer  fibres.  How  far  interchange  of  elements  takes  place 
between  root  and  leaf,  it  is  not  our  work  here  to  examine ; 
the  general  and  broad  idea  is  this,  that  the  whole  tree  is 
fed  partly  by  the  earth,  partly  by  the  air ;  strengthened  and 
sustained  by  the  one,  agitated  and  educated  by  the  other; 
all  of  it  which  is  best,  in  substance,  Ufe,  and  beauty,  being 
drawn  more  £rom  the  dew  of  heaven  than  the  fatness  of 
the  earth.^  The  results  of  this  nourishment  of  the  bough  by 
the  leaf  in  external  aspect,  are  the  object  of  our  immediate 
inquiry. 

§  5.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  shoot  as  an  ascend- 
ing body,  throwing  off  buds  at  intervals.  This  it  is  indeed ; 
but  the  part  of  it  which  ascends  is  not  seen  externally. 
Look  back  to  Plate  61.  You  will  observe  that  each  shoot 
is  furrowed,'  and  that  the  ridges  between  the  furrows  rise 
in  slightly  spiral  lines,  terminating  in  the  armlets  under  the 
buds  which  IxMre  last  year's  leaves.  These  ridges,  which  rib 
the  shoot  so  distinctly,  are  not  on  the  ascending  part  of  it. 
They  are  the  contributions  of  each  successive  leaf  thrown 
out  as  it  ascended.  Every  leaf  sent  down  a  slender  cord, 
covering  and  clinging  to  tiie  shoot  beneath^  and  increasing 
its  thickness.  Each,  acccxrding  to  his  size  and  strength, 
wove  his  little  strand  of  cable,  as  a  spider  his  thread;  and 
east  it  down  the  side  of  the  springing  tower  by  a  marvellous 
magic — irresistible !  The  fall  of  a  granite  pyramid  from  an 
Alp  may  perhaps  be  stayed;  the  descending  force  of  that 
silver  tlu*ead  shall  not  be  stayed.     It  will  split  the  rocks 

1  rCenesie  xxvii.  2a] 

*  [Rualdii  in  Mb  own  copy  ham  markod  §  6  for  revision.] 
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themselves  at  its  roots,  if  need  be,  rather  than  fail  in  its 
work. 

So  many  leaves,  so  many  silver  oords.  Cowit — for  by 
just  the  thickness  of  one  cord,  beneath  each  leaf,  let  ftdl 
in  fivefold  order  round  and  round,  the  shoot  increases  in 
thickness  to  its  root: — a  spire  built  downwards  from  the 
heaven. 

And  now  we  see  why  the  leaves  dislike  being  above  each 
other.*  Each  seeks  a  vacant  place,  where  he  may  freely 
let  fall  the  cord.  The  turning  aside  of  the  cable  to  avoid 
the  buds  beneath,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  spiral  cur- 
vature, as  the  shoot  increases.  It  required  all  the  care  I 
could  give  to  the  drawing,  and  all  Mr.  Annytage's  skill  in 
engraving  Plate  61,  to  express,  though  drawing  them  nearly 
of  their  fiill  size,  the  principal  courses  of  curvature  in  even 
this  least  graceful  of  trees. 

§  6.   According  to    the   structure   thus    ascertained,  the 

body  of  the  shoot  may  at  any  point  be  considered  as  formed 

by  a  central  rod,  represented   by  the   shaded 

inner  circle,  a.  Fig.  86,  surrounded  by  as  many 

rods  of  descending  external  wood  as  there  are 

^  leaves  above   the   point  where    the   section   is 

made.     The  first  five  leaves  above  send  down 

the  first  dark  rods;   and  the  next  above  send 

down  those  between,  which,  being  from  younger 

'  leaves,  are  less,  but  yet  fill  the  interstices ;  then 

the  third  group  sending  down  the  smallest,  it 

^  ^    will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  a  spiral  action  is 

produced.    But  it  would  Lead  us  into  too  subtle 

detail  if  I  traced  the  forces  of  this  gradual  superimposition. 

I  must  be  content  to  let  the  reader  pursue  this  part  of  the 

sul^ect  for  himself,  if  it  amuses  him,  and  proceed  to  larger 

questions. 

§  7-  Broadly  and  practically,  we  may  consider  the  whole 
cluster  of  woody  material  in  Fig.  86  as   one  circle  of  fib- 
rous substance  formed  round  a  small  central  rod.     The  real 
■  [See  sbore,  p.  30.] 
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appearance  in  most  trees  is  approximately  as  in  6,  Fig.  86, 
the  radiating  structure  becoming  more  distinct  in  propor- 
tion to  the  largeness  and  compactness  of  the  wood.* 

Now  the  next  question  is,  how  this  descending  external 
coating   of  wood   will  behave  itself  when   it 
comes    to   the   forking   of   the    shoots.      To 
simplify   the  examination  of  this,  let  us  sup- 
pose   tiie   original   or   growing    shoot   (whose 
section  is  the  shaded  inner  circle  in  Fig.  86) 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  letter  Y,  and 
no   thicker    than    a    stout    iron    wire,    as    in 
Fig.   87.     Down  the  arms  of  this  letter  Y, 
we  have  two  fibrous  streams  running  in  the 
direction    of  the    arrows.      If   the    depth    or 
thickness  of  these  streams  be  such  as  at  6  and  c,  what  will 
their  thickness  be  when  they  imite  at  e?    Evidently,  the 
quantity  of  wood  surrounding  the  vertical  wire  at  e  must 

be  twice  as  great  as  that  surrounding 
the  wires  h  and  c. 

§  8.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be 
good  enough  to  take  it  on  my  word  (if 
he  does  not  know  enough  of  geometry 
to  ascertain),  that  the  large  circle,  in 
Fig.  88,  contains  twice  as  much  area  as 
either  of  the  two  smaller  circles.  Put- 
ting these  circles  in  position,  so  as  to 
guide  us,  and  supposing  the  trunk  to  be 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  we  have  for 
the  outline  of  the  fork  that  in  Fig.  88. 
How,  then,  do  the  two  minor  circles  change  into  one 
large  one?  The  section  of  the  stem  at  a  is  a  circle;  and 
at  6,  is  a  circle;  and  at  c^  a  circle.  But  what  is  it  at  e? 
Evidently,  if  the  two  circles  merely  united  gradually,  with- 
out   change  of  form  through  a  series  of  figures,  such  as 

*  The  gradual  development  of  this  radiating  structure,  which  is  organic 
and  essential,  composed  of  what  are  called  by  botanists  medullary  raysj  is 
still  a  great  mystery  and  wonder  to  me. 
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those  at  the  top  of  Fig*  89,  the  quantity  of  wood,  instead 
of  remaining  the  same,  would  diminish  from  the  contents 
of  two  circles  to  the  contents  of  one.  So  for  every  loss, 
which  the  circles  sustain  at  this  junction,  an  equal  quantity 
of  wood  must  be  thrust  out  som^ow  to  the  side.  Thus, 
to  enable  the  circles  to  run  into  each  other,  as  far  as  shown 
at  6,  in  Fig.  89,  there  must  be  a  loss  between  them  of  as 
much  wood  as  the  shaded  space.  Therefore,  half  of  that 
space  must  be  added,  or  rather  pushed  out  on  each  side, 
and  the   section  of  the   uniting   branch   becomes  approxi- 
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mately  as  in  c.  Fig.  89 ;  the  wood  squeezed  out  encompass- 
ing the  stem  more  as  the  circles  close,  until  the  whole  is 
reconciled  into  one  larger  single  circle. 

§  9.  I  fear  the  reader  would  have  no  patience  with  me, 
if  I  asked  him  to  examine,  in  longitudinal  section,  the  lines 
of  the  descending  currents  of  wood  as  they  eddy  into  the 
increased  single  river.  Of  course,  it  is  just  what  would  take 
place  if  two  strong  streams,  filling  each  a  cylindrical  pipe, 
ran  together  into  one  large  cylinder,  with  a  central  rod 
passing  up  every  tube.  But,  as  this  central  rod  increases, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  supply  of  the  stream  from  above, 
every  added  leaf  contributing  its  little  current,  the  eddies 
of  wood  about  the  fork  become  intensely  curious  and  in- 
teresting ;  of  which  thus  much  the  reader  may  observe  in  a 
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moment  by  gathering  a  branch  of  any  tree  (laburnum  shows 
it  betta,  I  t£ink,  than  most),  that  the  two  meeting  currents, 
first  wrinkling  a  little,  then  rise  in  a  low  wave  in  the  hollow 
of  the  fork,  and  flow  over  at  the  side,  making  thdr  way  to 
difiiise  themselves  round  the  stem,  as  in  Fig.  40.  Seen 
laterally,  the  bough  bulges  out  below  the  fork,  rather  curi- 
ously and  awkwardly,  especially  if  more  than  two  boughs 
meet  at  the  same  place,  growing  in  one  plane,  so  as  to  show 
the  sudden  increase  on  the  profile.  If  the  reader  is  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  he  wUl  find  strangely  complicated 
and  wonderful  arrangements  of  stream  when  smaUer  boughs 
meet  larger  (one  example  is  ^ren  in  Plate  3,  VoL  III.,' 
where  the  current  of  a  smaller  bough,  en-^ 
tering  upwards,  pushes  its  way  into  the 
stronger  rivers  of  the  stem).  But  I  cannot, 
of  course,  alter  into  such  detail  here. 

§  10.  The  Uttle  ringed  accumulation, 
repelled  from  the  wood  of  the  larger  trunk 
at  the  base  of  small  boughs,  may  be  seen 
at   a   glance    in   any   tree,   and    needs    no  j,^4o 

illustration;  but  I  ^ve  one  from  Salvator, 
Fig.  41  (from  his  own  etching,  Democritus  omtiium  Derisor),* 
wMch  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  swelling  at  the 
bases  of  insertion,  which  yet,  Salvator's  eye  not  being  quick 
enough  to  detect  the  law  of  descent  in  the  fibres,  he,  with 
his  usual  love  of  ugliness,  fastens  on  this  swolloi  character. 


a  contnst  this  Fig.  41  with  one  from 
Tortier'*  lAber  Stadiorum — ounel;,  tbe  "  .£Meiu  And  HMparie  "  (now  reprodneed  In 
Letturet  on  Landteape) : — 

"  1  will  uiticipata  our  uamtnation  of  brancli  aapecta  to  far  ai  to  take 
m  single  example  of  junction  of  bonglu  from  the  etching  of  JEuieiu  and 
HeepMie.  It  ahowa  at  once  tbe  projection  at  the  root  of  two  minor  bonghi, 
higbeat  on  left,  and  tbe  way  tbeir  wood  run*  down  the  trunic,  ■preamng 
round  it  M  it  deacendt.  At  tbe  lower  fork,  where  a  large  branch  baa  been 
broken  away,  tbe  siie  of  it  ii  told  bj  tbe  accnmalation  of  the  overflowing 
ware  of  wood ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  little  ringed  projeetioaa  are  Men  at 
tbe  beaee  of  minor  branchea  joinlns  the  main  (tern,  A  magnificent  example 
la  given  further  on  from  tbe  pollard  willow." 
For  tbe  polbrd  willow,  eee  below,  fig.  61,  p.  92.] 
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and  exaggerates  it  into  an  appearance  of  disease.     The  same 


bloated  aspect  may  be  seen  in  the  example  already  given 
from  another  etching.  Vol.  III.,  Plate  4,  Fig.  8.' 

'  [Prom  Salvator'i  "  Finding  of  (Edipus  "  :  Vol.  V.  p.  Ifi9,  ud  the  PUte  facing 
p.  160.] 
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§  11.  I  do  not  give  any  more  examples  from  Claude. 
We  have  had  enough  ah«ady  in  Plate  4.  Vol  III.,  which 
the  reader  ^ould  examine  carefully.    If  he  will  then  lode 


forward  to  Fig.  61  here  [p.  92],  he  will  see  how  Turner 
inserts  branches,  and  with  what  certain  and  strange  in- 
stinct of  fidelity  he  marks  the  wrinkled  enlargement  and 
sinuous  eddies  of  the  wood  rivers  where  they  meet. 
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And  remember  always  that  Turner's  greatness  and  right- 
ness  in  all  these  points  successively  depend  on  no  scientific 
knowledge.^  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  laws  we 
have  been  developing.  He  had  merely  accustomed  himself 
to  see  impartially,  intensely,  and  fearlessly. 

§  12.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  compare,  with 
the  rude  fallacies  of  Claude  and  Salvator,  a  little  piece  of 
earliest  art,  wrought  by  men  who  could  see  and  fecL  The 
scroll.  Fig.  42,  is  a  portion  of  that  which  surrounds  the 
arch  in  San  Zeno  of  Verona,  above  the  pillar  engraved  in 
the  Stones  of  Venice^  Plate  17,  VoL  I.*  It  is,  therefore, 
twelfth,  or  earliest  thirteenth-century  work.  Yet  the  foliage 
is  already  fidl  of  spring  and  life;  and  in  the  part  of  the 
stem,  which  I  have  given  of  its  real  size  in  Fig.  48,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  see  at  the  junctions 
the  laws  of  vegetation,  which  escaped  the  sight  of  all  the 
degenerate  landscape-painters  of  Italy,  expressed  by  one  of 
her  simple  architectural  workmen  six  hundred  years  ago. 

We  now  know  enough,  I  think,  of  the  internal  conditions 
which  regulate  tree-structure  to  enable  us  to  investigate, 
finally,  the  great  laws  of  branch  and  stem  aspect.  But 
they  are  very  beautiful ;  and  we  will  give  them  a  separate 
cliapter. 

^  [For  a  dmilar  remark  upon  Turner's  geological  aceuraey,  see  note  at  Vol.  III. 
p.  429  J 

^  [In  this  edition,  Vol.  IX.  p.  d83.] 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  STEM^ 

§  I.  We  must  be  content,  in  this  most  complex  subject, 
to  advance  very  slowly;  and  our  easiest,  if  not  our  only 
way,  will  be  to  examine,  first,  the  conditions  imder  which 
boughs  would  form,  supposing  them  all  to  divide  in  one 
plane,  as  your  hand  divides  when  you  lay  it  flat  on  the 
table,  with  the  fingers  as  wide  apart  as  you  can.  And 
then  we  will  deduce  the  laws  of  ramification  which  follow 
on  the  real  structure  of  branches,  which  truly  divide,  not 
in  one  plane,  but  as  your  fingers  separate  if  you  hold  a 
large  round  ball  with  them. 

The  reader  has,  I  hope,  a  clear  idea  by  this  time  of  the 
main  principle  of  tree-growth;  namely,  that  the  increase  is 
by  addition,  or  superimposition,  not  extension.  A  branch 
does  not  stretch  itself  out  as  a  leech  stretches  its  body. 
But  it  receives  additions  at  its  extremity,  and  proportional 
additions  to  its  thickness.  For  although  the  actual  living 
shoot,  or  growing  point,  of  any  year,  lengthens  itself  gradu- 
ally until  it  reaches  its  terminal  bud,  after  that  bud  is 
formed,  its  length  is  fixed.  It  is  thenceforth  one  joint  of 
the  tree,  like  the  joint  of  a  pillar,  on. which  other  joints  of 
marble  may  be  lidd  to  elongate  the  pillar,  but  which  will 
not  itself  stretch.  A  tree  is  thus  truly  edified,  or  built, 
like  a  house. 

§  2.  I  am  not  sure  with  what  absolute  stringency  this  law 
is  observed,  or  what  slight  lengthening  of  substance  may  be 
traceable   by  close  measurement   among   inferior   branches. 

1  [With  this  chapter  Rnskin's  lecture  on  ''Tree  Twigs"  ahoold  be  compared; 
below,  Appendix  1.,  pp.  407  Mq,] 
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For  practical  purposes,  we  may  assume  that  the  law  is 
final,  and  that  if  we  represent  the  state  of  a  plant,  or 
extremity  of  branch,  in  any  given  year  under  the  simplest 
possible  type,  Fig.  44,  a,  of  two  shoots,  with  terminal 
buds,  springing  fix>m  one  stem,  its  growth  next  year  may 
be  expressed  by  the  tjrpe,  Fig.  44,  6,  in  which,  the  original 

stems  not  changing  or  increasing,  the  ter- 
minal buds  have  built  up  each  another 
story  of  plant,  or  repetition  of  the  original 
form;  and,  in  order  to  support  this  new 
edifice,  have  sent  down  roots  all  the  way 
to  the  ground,  so  as  to  enclose  and  thicken 
the  inferior  stem. 

But  if  this  is  so,  how  does  the  original 

stem,  which  never  lengthens,  ever  become 

the  tall  trunk  of  a  tree  ?    The  arrangement 

^r  just  stated  provides  very  satisfactorily  for 

5   JL  making  it  stout,    but   not   for   making   it 

Fig,H     tall.     If  the  ramification  proceeds  in  this 

way,   the    tree   must   assuredly   become    a 

round  compact  ball  of  short  sticks,  attached  to  the  ground 

by  a  very  stout,  almost  invisible,  stem,  like  a  puff-balL 

For  if  we  take  the  form  above,  on  a  small  scale, 
merely  to  see  what  comes  of  it,  and  carry  its  branching 
three  steps  farther,  we  get  the  successive  conditions  in 
Fig.  45,  of  which  the  last  comes  already  round  to  the 
ground. 

''But  those  forms  really  look  something  like  trees t** 
Yes,  if  they  were  on  a  large  scale.  But  each  of  the  little 
shoots  is  only  six  or  seven  inches  long;  the  whole  cluster 
would  but  be  three  or  four  feet  over,  and  touches  the 
ground  already  at  its  extremity.  It  would  enlarge  if  it 
went  on  growing,  but  never  rise  from  the  ground. 

§  8.  This  is  an  interesting  question :  one,  also,  which,  I 
fear,  we  must  solve,  so  far  as  yet  it  can  be  solved,  with 
little  help.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  history 
of  human    mind   than   the  way   in  which  the  science   of 
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botany  has  become  oppressed  by  nomenclature/  Here  is 
perhaps  the  first  question  which  an  intelligent  child  would 
think  of  asking  about  a  tree :  ''  Mamma,  how  does  it  make 
its  trunk?"  and  you  may  open  one  botanical  work  after 
another,  and  good  ones  too,  and  by  sensible  men, — ^you 
shall  not  find  this  child's  question  fairly  put,  much  less 
fiurly  answered.  You  will  be  told  gravely  that  a  stem  has 
received  many  names,  such  as  ctdmus^  stipes,  and  truncus; 
that  twigs  were  once  called  JlageUa^  but  are  now  called 
ramuli;  and  that  Mr.  Link^  calls  a  straight  stem,  with 
branches  on  its  sides,  a  cauUs  excurrens;  and  a  stem, 
which  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  earth  breaks  out  into 
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irregular  ramifications,  a  cauUs  deUguescens.  All  thanks  and 
honour  be  to  Mr.  Link!  But  at  this  moment,  when  we 
want  to  know  why  one  stem  breaks  out  **at  a  certain 
distance/'  and  the  other  not  at  all,  we  find  no  great  help 
in  those  splendid  excurrencies  and  deliquescencies.  ^'At 
a  certain  distance?"  Yes:  but  why  not  before?  or  why 
then?  How  was  it  that,  for  many  and  many  a  year,  the 
yoimg  shoots  agreed  to  construct  a  vertical  tower,  or,  at 
least,  the  nucleus  of  one,  and  then,  one  merry  day,  changed 
their  minds,  and  built  about  their  metropolis  in  all  direc- 
tions, nobody  knows  where,  far  into  the  air  in  free  delist  ? 
How  is  it  that  yonder  larch-stem  grows  straight  and  true, 
while  its  branches,  constructed  by  the  same  process  as 
the  mother  trunk,  and  under  the  mother  trunk's  careftil 
iii8pecti<Mi  and  direction,  nevertheless  have  lost  all  their 
manners,    and   go  forking   and    flashing  about,    more   like 

^  [Compare  Lecturet  en  Art,  §106 ;  and  Introdoctioii  to  Pro9ermnaJ] 
*  [Heinricb  Friedrich  Link  (1767-1851),  Profefoor  of  Natoral  History  and  Director 
of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Berlin ;  anthor  of  numerons  worka  on  Botany.] 
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cracklings  of  spitefiillest  lightning  than  gentle  branches  of 
trees  that  dip  green  leaves  in  dew? 

§  4.  We  have  probably,  many  of  us,  missed  the  point 
of  such  questions  as  these,  because  we  too  readily  associated 
the  structure  of  trees  with  that  of  flowers.  The  flowering 
part  of  a  plant  shoots  out  or  up,  in  some  given  direction, 
until,  at  a  stated  period,  it  opens  or  branches  into  perfect 
form  by  a  law  just  as  fixed,  and  just  as  inexplicable,  as 
that  which  numbers  the  joints  of  an  animal's  skeleton, 
and  puts  the  head  on  its  right  joint.  In  many  forms  of 
flowers — ^foxglove,  aloe,  hemlock,  or  blossom  of  maize — 
the  structure  of  the  flowering  part  so  far  assimilates  itself 
to  that  of  a  tree,  that  we  not  unnaturally  think  of  a  tree 
only  as  a  large  flower,  or  large  remnant  of  flower,  run  to 
seed.  And  we  suppose  the  time  and  place  of  its  branch- 
ing to  be  just  as  organically  determined  as  the  height  of 
the  stalk  of  straw,  or  hemlock  pipe,  and  the  fashion  of  its 
branching  just  as  fixed  as  the  shape  of  petals  in  a  pansy 
or  cowslip. 

§  5.  But  that  is  not  so ;  not  so  in  anywise.  So  far  as 
you  can  watch  a  tree,  it  is  produced  throughout  by  re- 
petitions of  the  same  process,  which  repetitions,  however, 
are  arbitrarily  directed  so  as  to  produce  one  effect  at  one 
time,  and  another  at  another  time.  A  young  sapling  has 
his  branches  as  much  as  the  tall  tree.  He  does  not  shoot 
up  in  a  long  thin  rod,  and  begin  to  branch  when  he  is  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  as  the  hemlock  or  foxglove  does  when 
each  has  reached  its  ten  or  fifteen  inches.  The  young  sap- 
ling conducts  himself  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  tree  from 
the  first;— <)nly  he  so  manages  his  branches  as  to  form  a 
support  for  his  future  life,  in  a  strong  straight  trunk,  that 
will  hold  him  well  off  the  ground.  Prudent  little  sapling  I 
— ^but  how  does  he  manage  this?  how  keep  the  youiig 
branches  from  rambling  about,  till  the  proper  time,  or  on 
what  plea  dismiss  them  firom  his  service  if  they  wiU  not  help 
his  provident  purpose?  So  again,  there  is  no  difference  in 
mode  of  construction  between  the  trunk  of  a  pine  and  its 
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branch.  But  external  circumstances  so  far  interfere  with 
the  results  of  this  repeated  construction,  that  a  stone  pine 
rises  for  a  hundred  feet  like  a  pillar,  and  then  suddenly 
bursts  into  a  cloud.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  in 
which  such  change  may  take  place  which  forms  the  true 
natural  history  of  trees; — or,  more  accurately,  their  moral 
history.  An  animal  is  bom  with  so  many  limbs,  and  a 
head  of  such  a  shape.  That  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  its 
history,  but  one  fact  in  its  history:  a  fact  of  which  no 
other  account  can  be  given  than  that  it  was  so  appointed. 
But  a  tree  is  bom  without  a  head.  It  has  got  to  make 
its  own  head.  It  is  bom  like  a  little  family  from  which 
a  great  nation  is  to  spring;  and  at  a  certain  time,  under 
peculiar  external  circumstances,  this  nation,  every  individual 
of  which  remains  the  same  in  nature  and  temper,  yet  gives 
itself  a  new  political  constitution,  and  sends  out  branch 
colonies,  which  enforce  forms  of  law  and  life  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  parent  state.  That  is  the  history 
of  the  state.     It  is  also  the  history  of  a  tree. 

§  6.  Of  these  hidden  histories,  I  know  and  can  tell  you 
as  little  as  I  did  of  the  making  of  rocks.^  It  will  be  enough 
for  me  if  I  can  put  the  difficulty  fairly  before  you,  show 
you  clearly  such  facts  as  are  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  great  Art,  and  so  leave  you  to  pursue,  at  your  pleasure, 
the  graceful  mystery  of  this  imperfect  leafage  life. 

I  took  in  the  outset*  the  type  of  a  triple  bud  as  the  most 
general  that  could  be  given  of  all  trees,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  prevalently  upright  main  tendency,  with  a  capacity 
of  branching  on  both  sides.  I  would  have  shown  the  power 
of  branching  on  all  sides  if  I  could ;  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent at  first  with  the  simplest  condition.  From  what  we 
have  seen  since  of  bud  structure,  we  may  now  make  our 
type  more  complete  by  giving  each  bud  a  root  proportioned 
to  its  size.  And  our  elementary  type  of  tree  plant  will  be 
as  in  Fig.  46. 


1  [See  VoL  VI.  p.  146.] 
*  [See  above,  p.  24.] 
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§  7.  Now  these  three  buds,  though  diifisrently  placed, 
have  all  one  mind.  No  bud  has  an  oblique  mind.  Every 
one  would  like,  if  he  could,  to  grow  upright,  and  it  is  because 
the  midmost  one  has  entirely  his  own  way  in  this  matter, 
that  he  is  largest.  He  is  an  elder  brother;— his  birthright 
is  to  grow  straight  towards  the  sky.  A  younger  child  may 
perhaps  supplant  him,  if  he  does  not  care  for  his  privilege. 
In  the  meantime  all  are  of  one  family,  and  love  each  other, — 
so  that  the  two  lateral  buds  do  not  stoop  aside  be* 
cause  they  like  it,  but  to  let  their  more  flavoured 
brother  grow  in  peace.  All  the  three  buds  and 
roots  have  at  heart  the  same  desire; — ^which  is,  the 
one  to  grow  as  straight  as  he  can  towards  bright 
heaven,  the  other  as  deep  as  he  can  into  dark  earth. 
Up  to  light  and  down  to  shade ; — ^into  air  and  into  rock : — 
that  is  their  mind  and  purpose  for  ever.  So  far  as  they  can, 
in  kindness  to  each  other,  and  by  su£Perance  of  external 
circumstances,  work  out  that  destiny,  they  wilL  But  their 
beauty  will  not  result  from  their  working  it  out,— only  from 
their  maintained  purpose  and  resolve  to  do  so,  if  it  may 
be.  They  will  fail — certainly  two,  perhaps  all  three  of  them : 
fr.il  egregiously;  —  ridiculously;  —  it  may  be,  agonizingly. 
Instead  of  growing  up,  they  may  be  wholly  sacrificed  to 
happier  buds  above,  and  have  to  grow  dinvn^  sidewajrs, 
roundabout  ways,  all  sorts  of  ways.  Instead  of  getting 
down  quietly  into  the  convent  of  the  earth,  they  may  have 
to  cling  and  crawl  about  hardest  and  hottest  an^es  ci  it, 
full  in  sight  of  man  and  beast,  and  roughly  trodden  under 
foot  by  them; — stumbling-blocks  to  many. 

Yet  out  of  such  sacrifice,  gracefully  made— ^uch  mis- 
fortune,  gloriously  sustained  —  all  their  true  beauty  is  to 
arise.  Yes,  and  from  more  than  sacrifice — more  than  mis* 
fortune:  from  death.  Yes,  and  more  than  death:  from  the 
worst  kind  of  death :  not  natural,  coming  to  each  in  its  due 
time;  but  premature,  oppressed,  unnatural,  misguided— <Mr 
so  it  would  seem — ^to  the  poor  dying  sprays.  Yet,  without 
such  death,  no  strong  trunk  were  ever  possible ;  no  grace  of 
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glorious  limb  or  glittering  leaf;  no  companionship  with  the 

rest  of  nature  or  with  man. 

§  8.  Let  us  see  how  this  must  be.    We  return  to  our 

poor  little  threefold  type,  Fig.   46,  above. 

Next  year  he  will  become  as  m  Fig.  47.  a 

The  two  lateral  buds  keeping  as  much  as 

may  be  out  of  their  brother's  way,  and  yet 

growing  upwards  with  a  will,  strike  diagonal 

lines,  and  in  moderate  comfort  accomplish 

their  year's  life  and   terminal  buds.      But 

what  is  to  be  done  next  ?  Forming  the  triple 

terminal  head  on  this  diagonal  line,  we  find 

that  one  of  our  next  year's  buds,  c,  will 

have  to  grow  down  again,  which  is  very 

hard ;  and  another,  6,  will  run  right  against 

the  lateral  branch  of  the  upper  bud,  a,  which  must  not  be 

allowed  under  any  circumstances. 
What  are  we  to  do? 
§  9.   The  best  we  can.     Give  up  our  straightness,  and 

some  of  our  length,  and  consent  to  grow  short,  and  crooked. 

^  Bud  b  shall  be  ordered  to  stoop  for- 
ward and  keep  his  head  out  of  the  great 
bough's  way,  as  in  Fig.  48,  and  grow 
as  he  best  may,  with  the  consumptive 
pain  in  his  chest.  To  give  him  a  little 
more  room,  the  elder  brother,  a,  shall 
stoop  a  little  forward  also,  recovering 
himself  when  he  has  got  out  of  6's  way ; 
and  bud  c  shall  be  encouraged  to  bend 
Iiimself  bravely  round  and  up,  after  his 

first  start  in  that  disagreeable  downward  direction.     Poor  6, 

withdrawn  from  air  and  light  betweai  a  and  a,  and  having 

to  live  stooping  besides,  cannot  make  much  of  himself,  and 

is  stunted  and  feeble;  c,  having  free  play  for  his  energies, 

bends  up  with  a  will,  and  becomes  handsomer,  to  our  minds, 

than  if  he  had  been  straight,  and  a  is  none  the  worse  for 
concession  to  unhappy  b  in  early  life. 
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So  far  well  for  this  year.  But  how  for  next?  h  is 
already  too  near  the  spray  above  him,  even  for  his  own 
strength  and  comfort ;  much  less,  with  his  weak  constitution, 
will  he  be  able  to  throw  up  any  strong  new  shoots.  And 
if  he  did,  they  would  only  run  into  those  of  the  bough 
above.  (If  the  reader  will  proceed  in  the  construction  of 
the  whole  figure  he  will  see  that  this  is  so.)  Under  these 
discouragements  and  deficiencies,  b  is  probably  frost-bitten, 
and  drops  off.     The  bough  proceeds,  mutilated,  and  itself 

somewhat  discouraged. 
But  it  repeats  its  sincere 
and  good-natured  compli- 
ances, and  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  new  wood  from 
all  the  leaves  having  con- 
cealed the  stump,  and 
effaced  the  memory  of 
poor  lost  6,  and  perhaps 
a  consolatory  bud  lower 
down  having  thrown  out 
a  tiny  spray  to  make  the 
most  of  the  vacant  space 
near  the  main  stem,  we  shall  find  the  bough  in  some  such 
shape  as  Fig.  49. 

§  10.  Wherein  we  already  see  the  germ  of  our  irregularly 
bending  branch,  which  might  ultimately  be  much  the  pret- 
tier for  the  loss  of  b.  Alas  I  the  Fates  have  forbidden  even 
this.  While  the  low  bough  is  making  all  these  exer- 
tions, the  boughs  of  a,  above  him,  higher  in  air,  have 
made  the  same  under  happier  auspices.  Every  year  their 
thicker  leaves  more  and  more  forbid  the  light ;  and,  after 
rain,  shed  their  own  drops  unwittingly  on  the  unfortunate 
lower  bough,  and  prevent  the  air  or  sxm  from  drying  his 
bark  or  checking  the  chill  in  his  medullary  rays.  Slowly  a 
hopeless  languor  gains  upon  him.  He  buds  here  or  there, 
faintly,  in  the  spring;  but  the  flow  of  strong  wood  from 
above  oppresses  him  even  about  his  root,  where  it  joins  the 
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trunk.  The  very  sap  does  not  turn  aside  to  him,  but 
rushes  up  to  the  stronger,  laughing  leaves  far  above.  Life 
is  no  more  worth  having;  and  abandoning  all  effort,  the 
poor  bough  drops,  and  finds  consummation  of  destiny  in 
helping  an  old  woman's  fire. 

When  he  is  gone,  the  one  next  above  is  left  with  greater 
freedom,  and  will  shoot  now  from  points  of  its  sprays  which 
were  before  likely  to  perish.  Hence  another  condition  of 
irregularity  in  form.  But  that  bough  also  will  fall  in  its 
turn,  though  after  longer  persistence.  Gradually  thus  the 
central  trunk  is  built,  and  the  branches  by  whose  help  it 
was  formed  cast  off,  leaving  here  and  there  scars,  which  are 
all  effaced  by  years,  or  lost  sight  of  among  the  roughness 
and  furrows  of  the  aged  surface.  The  work  is  continually 
advancing,  and  thus  the  head  of  foliage  on  any  tree  is  not 
an  expansion  at  a  given  height,  like  a  flower-bell,  but  the 
collective  group  of  boughs,  or  workmen,  who  have  got  up 
so  far,  and  will  get  up  higher  next  year,  still  losing  one  or 
two  of  their  number  underneath. 

§  11.  So  far  welL  But  this  only  accounts  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  vertical  trunk.  How  is  it  that  at  a  certain 
height  this  vertical  trunk  ceases  to  be  built;  and  irr^^ular 
branches  spread  in  all  directions? 

First:  In  a  great  number  of  trees,  the  vertical  trunk 
never  ceases  to  be  built.  It  is  confused,  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  among  other  radiating  branches,  being  at  first,  of  course, 
just  as  slender  as  they,  and  only  prevailing  over  them  in 
time.  It  shows  at  the  top  the  same  degree  of  irr^^arity 
and  undulation  as  a  sapling ;  and  is  transformed  gradually  into 
straightness  lower  down  (see  Fig.  50).  The  reader  has  only 
to  take  an  hour's  ramble,  to  see  for  himself  how  many  trees 
are  thus  constructed,  if  circumstances  are  favourable  to  their 
growth.  Again,  the  mystery  of  blossoming  has  great  in- 
fluence in  increasing  the  tendency  to  dispersion  among  the 
upper  boughs ;  but  this  part  of  vegetative  structure  I  can- 
not enter  into;  it  is  too  subtle,  and  has,  besides,  no  abso- 
lute bearing  on  our  subject;  the  principal  conditions  which 
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produce  the  varied  play  of  branches  being  purely  mecha^ 
nicaL  The  point  at  which  they  show  a  determined  tendency 
to  spread  is  generally  to  be  conceived  as  a  place  of  rest  for 
the  tree,  where  it  has  reached  the  height  &om  the  ground 
at  which  ground-mist,  imperfect  circulation  of  air,  etc.,  have 
ceased  to  operate  injuriously  on  it,  and  where  it  has  free 
room,  and  air,  and  %ht  for  its  growth. 

§  12.  I  find  there  is  quite  an  infinite  interest  in  watching 
the  different  ways  in  ^i^ch  trees  part  their  sprays  at  this 
resting-place,  and  the  sometimes  abrupt,  sometimes  gentle 
and  undiscoverable,  severing  of  the  upright  stem  into  the 
wandmng  and  wilful  tranches ;  but  a  volume,  instead  of  a 
dwpter  or  two,  and  quite  a  little  galleiy 
of  plates  would  be  needed  to  illustrate  the 
various  grace  of  this  division,  associated  as 
it  is  with  an  exquisitely  subtle  e£^U!ing  of 
undulation  in  the  thicker  stems,  by  the 
flowing  down  of  the  wood  j&om  above ;  the 
curves  which  are  too  violent  in  the  branches 
i^.w  ^>cu^  filled  up,  so  that  what  was  as  at  a. 
Fig.  50,  becomes  as  at  6,  and  when  the 
main  stem  is  old,  passes  at  last  into  straightoess  by  almost 
imperceptible  curves,  a  continually  gradated  emphasis  of 
curvature  being  carried  to  the  branch  extremities. 

§  18.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  entirely  to 
examination  of  stems  in  one  plane.  We  must  glance — 
though  only  to  ascertain  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  more 
than  glance — at  the  conditions  <^  form  which  result  fixim 
the  throwing  out  of  branches,  not  in  one  plane,  but  on  all 
sides.  "As  your  fingers  divide  when  they  hold  a  ball,"  I 
said :  *  or,  better,  a  large  cup,  without  a  handle.  Consider 
how  such  ramification  will  appear  in  one  of  the  bud  groups, 
that  of  our  old  friend  the  oak.  We  saw  it  opened  usually 
into  five  shoots.  Imagine  then  (Fig.  51),  a  fivensided  cup 
or  funnd  with  a  stout  rod  running  through  the  centre  ol 

>  [Sae  aboTe,  §  1,  p.  69.] 
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it.  In  the  figure  it  is  seen  ttom  above,  so  as  partly  to 
show  the  inside,  and  a  little  obliquely,  that  the  central  rod 
may  not  hide  any  of  the  angles.  Then  let  us  suppose  that, 
where  the  angles  of  this  cup  were,  we  have,  instead,  five 
rods,  as  in  Fig.  52,  a,  like  the  ribs  of  a  pentagcmal  um- 
brella turned  inside  out  by  the  wind.  I 
dot  the  pentagon  which  connects  their  ex- 
tremities, to  keep  their  positions  clear. 
Then  these  five  rods,  with  the  central  one, 
will  represent  the  five  shoots,  and  the 
leader,  from  a  vigorous  young  oak-spray. 
Put  the  leaves  on  each ;  tiie  five-foiled  star 
at  its  extremity,  and  the  others,  now  not 
quite  formally,  but  still  on  the  whole  as 
in  Fig.  8  above  [p.  26],  and  we  have 
the  result.  Fig.  52,  b — rather  a  pretty 
one. 

§  14.  By  considering  the  various  aspects 
which  the  five  rods  would  take  in  Fig.  52, 
as  the  entire  group  was  seen  from  below 
or  above,  and  at  different  angles  and  dis- 
tances, the  reader  may  find  out  for  himself  what  changes  of 
aspect  are  possible  in  even  so  regular  a  structure  as  this. 
But  the  branchings  soon  take  more  complex  symmetry.  We 
know  that  next  year  each  of  these  five  subordinate  rods  is 
to  enter  into  life  on  its  own  account,  and  to  repeat  the 
branching  of  the  first.  Thus,  we  shall  have  five  pentagonal 
cups  surrounding  a  large  central  pentagonal  cup.  This 
figure,  if  the  reader  likes  a  pretty  perspective  problem,  he 
may  construct  for  his  own  pleasure: — ^which  having  done, 
or  conceived,  he  is  then  to  apply  the  great  principles  of 
subjection  and  resilience,  not  to  three  branches  only,  as  in 
Fig.  49,  but  to  the  five  of  each  cup; — ^by  which  tiie  cups 
get  flattened  out  and  bent  up,  as  you  may  have  seen  vessels 
of  Venetian  glass,  so  that  every  cup  actually  takes  some- 
thing the  shape  of  a  thick  aloe  or  artichoke  leaf;  and  they 
surround  the  central  one,  not  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  surrounds 
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a  grape  at  the  end  of  it,  but  as  the  petals  grow  round  th6 
centre  of  a  rose.  So  that  any  one  of  these  lateral  branches 
— ^though,  seen  &om  above,  it  would  present  a  symmetrical 
figure,  as  if  it  were  not  flattened  (a,  Fig.  58) — seen  side- 
ways, or  in  profile,  will  show  itself  to  be  at  least  as  much 
flattened  as  at  b. 

§  15.  You  may  thus  r^ard  the  whole  tree  as  composed 
of  a  series  of  such  thick,   flat,   branch-leaves ;  only  incom- 


parably more  varied  and  mriched  in  framework  as  they 
spread ;  and  arranged  more  or  less  in  spirals  round  the  tnmk. 
Gather  a  cone  of  a  Scotch  fir;  b^{in  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  pull  oif  the  seeds,  so  as  to  show  one  of  the  spiral  rows 
of  them  continuously,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  leaving 
enough  seeds  above  them  to  support  the  row.  Then  the 
gradual  lengthening  of  the  seeds  from  the  root,  their  spiral 
arrangement,  and  their  limitation  within  a  curved,  convex 
form,  furnish  the  best  severe  type  you  can  have  of  the 
branch  system  of  all  stemmed  trees ;  and  each  seed  of 
the  cone  represents,  not  badly,  the  sort  of  flattened  solid 
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leaf-shape  which  all  complete  branches  have.  Also,  if  Jrou 
will  try  to  draw  the  spiral  of  the  fir-cone,  yon  will  understand 
something  about  tree-perapectiTe,  which  may  be  generally 
useful  Finally,  if  you  note  the  way  in  which  the  seeds  of 
the  cone  slip  each  fiuther  and  farther  over  each  other,  so  as 
to  change  sides  in  the  middle  of  the  cone,  and  obtain  a 
reversed  action  of  spiral  lines  in  the  uppn  half,  you  may 
imagine  what  a  piece  of  work  it  would  be  for  both  of  us, 
if  we  were  to  try  to  follow  the  complexities  of  branch 
order  in  trees  of  irregular  growth,  such  as  the  rhododendron. 


I  tried  to  do  it,  at  least,  for  the  pine,  in  section,  but  saw 
I  was  getting  into  a  perfect  maelsti^m  of  spirals,  from  which 
no  efforts  would  hare  freed  me,  in  any  imaginable  time, 
and  the  only  safe  way  was  to  keep  wholly  out  of  the 
stream, 

§  16.  The  alternate  system,  leading  especially  to  the 
formation  of  forked  trees,  is  more  manageable ;  and  if  the 
reader  is  master  of  perspective,  he  may  proceed  some  dis- 
tance  in  the  examination  of  that  for  himself.  But  I  do 
not  care  to  frighten  the  general  reader  by  many  diagrams : 
the  book  is  always  sure  to  open  at  them  when  he  takes  it 
up.  I  will  venture  on  one  which  has  perhaps  something  a 
little  amusing  about  it,  and  is  really  of  importance. 

§  17.  Iict  X  Fig*  M,  represent  a  shoot  of  any  opposite- 
leaved  tree.    The  mode  in  which  it  will  grow  into  a  txee 
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d^iends,  mainly,  an  its  disposition  to  lose  the  leader  or  a 
lateral  shoot  If  it  ke^  tiw  leader,  but  drops  the  lateral, 
it  takes  the  f«m  A,  and  next  yew  by  a  repetition  oi  the 
process,  B.  But  if  it  keeps  the  laterals,  and  drops  the 
leader,  it  bcouues,  first,  C,  and  next  year,  D.  The  Sana  A 
is  almost  universal  in  spiral  or  alternate  trees ;   and  it  is 


especially  to  be  noted  as  bringing  about  this  result,  that  in 
any  given  forking,  one  bough  alwa^  goes  on  in  its  own 
direct  course,  and  the  other  leaves  it  softly:  they  do  not 
separate  as  if  one  was  repelled  from  the  other.  Thus  in  Fig. 
55,  a  perfect  and  nearly  symmetrical  piece  of  ramification, 
by  Turner  (lowest  bough  but  one  in  the  tree  on  the  left 
in  the  "  Chateau  of  La  belle  Gabrielle  "  * ),  the  leading  bou^, 


going  on  in  its  own  curve,  throws  ofi,  first,  a  bough  to 
the  right,  then  one  to  the  left,  then  two  small  ones  to  the 
right,  and  proceeds  itself,  hidden  by  leaves,  to  form  the 
ferthest  upper  point  of  the  branch. 

The  lower  secondary  bough — ^the  first  thrown  off — ^pro- 
ceeds in  its  own  curve,  branching  first  to  left,  then  to  right. 

I.  IIL  f.  *87.] 
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The  upper  bough  piroooeds  in  the  nme  wa^t  throwmg 
off  first  to  left,  thai  to  right.  And  this  i$  the  eommon«srt 
and  most  gracefdl  sfcracture.  But  if  the  tree  loses  the 
leader,  as  at  C»  Fig.  54  (and  many  opposite  trees  have  a 
trick  of  doing  so),  a  very  curious  vtsult  is  arrived  at,  whieh 
I  will  give  in  a  geometrical  form. 

§  18.  The  numher  of  branches  which  die,  so  as  to  leave 
the  main  stem  bare,  is  always  greatest  low  down,  or  near 
the  interior  of  the  tree.  It  followi»  that  the  lengths  of  stem 
which  do  not  fork  diminish  gradually  to  the  extremities,  in 
a  fixed  proportion.  This  is  a  general  law.  Assume,  for  ex- 
ample's sake,  the  stem  to  separate  always  into  two  branches, 
at  an  equal  angle,  and  that  each  branch  is  three-quarter3  of 
the  length  of  the  preceding  one.  Diminish  their  thicknesses 
in  proportion,  and  carry  out  the  figure  any  extent  you  like. 
In  Plate  66,  opposite.  Fig.  1,^  you  have  it  at  its  ninth  branch ; 
in  which  I  wish  you  to  notice,  first,  the  delicate  curve  formed 
by  every  complete  line  of  the  branches  (compare  Vol.  IV. 
Fig.  91  *) ;  and,  secondly,  the  very  curious  result  of  the  top 
of  the  tree  being  a  broad  flat  line,  which  passes  at  an  angle 
into  lateral  shorter  lines,  and  so  down  to  the  extremities. 
It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  contours  of  tops  of 
trees  so  intensely  difficult  to  draw  rightly,  without  making 
their  curves  too  smooth  and  insipid. 

Observe,  also,  that  the  great  weight  of  the  foliage  being 
thrown  on  the  outside  of  each  main  fork,  the  tendency  of 
forked  trees  is  very  often  to  droop  and  diminish  the  bough 
on  one  side,  and  erect  the  other  into  a  principal  mass.*' 


*  This  is  Harding's  favourite  form  of  tree.'  You  will  find  it  much  h 
on  in  his  works  on  foliage.  I  intended  to  have  given  a  figure  to  show 
the  results  of  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  all  the  lea&ge  on  a  great  lateral 
hough^  in  modifying  its  curves,  the  strength  of  timber  being  greatest  where 
the  leverage  of  the  mass  tells  most.  But  I  find  nobody  ever  reads  things 
which  it  takes  any  trouble  to  understand,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  write 
them. 

^  [For  the  references  to  Figs.  2  and  3  on  this  Plata^  see  below,  pp.  165-156.] 
>  [In  this  edition,  Vol.  VI.  p  322.] 

*  [For  the  foliage  of  Hardmg,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  578-579,  591,  596  teq. ;  Vol.  VL 
pp.  100-101 ;  and  Vol.  XV.  pp.  112  teq.] 
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§  19.  But  the  form  in  a  perfect  tree  is  dependent  on 
the  revolution  of  this  sectionid  profile,  so  as  to  produce  a 
mushroom -shaped  or  cauliflower-shaped  mass,  of  which  I 
leave  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  perspective  drawing  by  himself, 
adding,  after  he  has  completed  it,  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
resilience  to  the  extremities.  Only,  he  must  note  this :  that 
in  real  trees,  as  the  branches  rise  from  the  ground,  the  open 
spaces  underneath  are  partly  filled  by  subsequent  branchings, 
so  that  a  real  tree  has  not  so  much  the  diape  of  a  mush- 
room, as  of  an  apple,  or,  if  elongated,  a  pear. 

§  20.  And  now  you  may  just  begin  to  understand  a  little 
of  Turner  s  meaning  in  those  odd  pear-shaped  trees  of  his,^ 
in  the  *' Mercury  and  Argus,"  and  other  such  compositions: 
which,  however,  before  we  can  do  completely,  we  must  gather 
our  evidence  together,  and  see  what  general  results  will  come 
of  it  respecting  the  hearts  and  fancies  of  trees,  no  less  than 
their  forms. 

1  [See  Vol.  VI.  p.  doa    For  ''  Mercury  and  Argus/'  see  Plate  14  in  VoL  III. 
(p.  638).] 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  LEAF  MONUMENTS 

§  1.  Akd  now,  having  ascertained  in  its  main  points  the 
system  on  which  the  leaf-workers  build,  let  us  see,  finally, 
what  results  in  a:q>ect,  and  appeal  to  human  mind,  their 
building  must  present.  In  some  sort  it  resembles  that  of 
the  coral  animal,  differing,  however,  in  two  main  points. 
First,  the  animal  which  forms  branched  coral,  buUds,  I 
believe,  in  calm  water,  and  has  few  accidents  of  current, 
light,  or  heat  to  contend  with.  He  builds  in  monotonous 
ramification,  untormented,  therefore  unbeautifiiL  Secondly, 
each  coral  animal  builds  for  himself,  adding  his  cell  to 
what  has  be^i  before  constructed,  as  a  bee  adds  another 
cell  to  the  comb.  He  obtains  no  essential  connection  with 
the  root  and  foundation  of  the  whole  structure.  That 
foundation  is  thickened  clumsily,  by  a  fused  and  encumber- 
i^S  Aggregation,  as  a  stalactite  increases; — ^not  by  threads 
proceeding  from  the  extremities  to  the  root. 

§  2.  The  leaf,  as  we  have  seen,  builds  in  both  respects 
under  opposite  conditions.  It  leads  a  life  of  endurance, 
effort,  and  various  success,  issuing  in  various  beauty;  and 
it  connects  itself  with  the  whole  previous  edifice  by  one 
sustaining  thread,  continuing  its  appointed  piece  of  work 
all  the  way  firom  top  to  root.  Whence  result  three  great 
conditions  in  branch  aspect,  for  which  I  cannot  find  good 
names,  but  must  use  the  imperfect  ones  of  ''Spring," 
"Caprice,*'  *•  Fellowship.'' 

§  8.  I.  Spring:  or  the  appearance  of  elastic  and  pro- 
gressive power,  as  opposed  to  the  look  of  a  bent  piece 
of  cord. — ^This  follows  partly  on  the  poise  of  the  bough. 
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partly  on  its  action  in  seeking  or  shunning.  Every  branch- 
line  expresses  both  these.  It  takes  a  curve  accurately 
showing  the  relations  between  the  strength  of  the  sprays 
in  that  position  (growing  downward,  upward,  or  laterally), 
and  the  weight  of  leaves  they  carry ;  and  again,  it  takes  a 
curve  expressive  of  the  will  or  aim  of  those  sprays,  during 
all  their  life,  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  in  steady 
inheritance  of  resolution  to  reach  forward  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, or  bend  away  from  some  given  evil  influence. 

And  all  these  proportionate  strengths  and  measured 
efibrts  of  the  bough  produce  its  lovdtiness,  and  ought  to 
be  felt,  in  looking  at  it,  not  by  any  mathematical  evidence, 
but  by  the  same  fine  instinct  which  enables  ira  to  perceive, 
when  a  girl  dances  rightly,  that  she  move$  easily,  and  with 
delight  to  herself;  that  her  limbs  are  strong  enough,  and 
her  body  tender  enough,  to  move  precisely  as  she  wills 
them  to  move.  You  cannot  say  of  any  bend  of  arm  or 
foot  what  preciM  rdations  of  their  curves  to  the  whole 
figure  nnmifest,  in  their  changefrd  melodies,  that  ease  of 
motion;  yet  you  feel  that  they  do  so,  and  you  feel  it  by  a 
toue  instinct.  And  if  you  reason  on  the  matter  faitho^, 
you  may  know,  tiiough  you  cannot  see,  that  an  absolute 
mathematical  necttrity  proportions  every  bend  of  the  body 
to  the  rdte  and  dinetion  of  its  moti<m,  and  that  the 
momentary  fancy  and  fire  of  the  will  measure  tbemselvea, 
even  in  their  gaily-fiuicied  freedom,  by  stem  laws  of  ner- 
vous lifb,  and  OMterial  attraction,  which  regulate  etemaliy 
ev^  pulse  oi  the  strei^th  of  man,  and  every  swe^  of 
the  stitrs  of  heaven. 

§  4.  Observe,  also,  the  balance  of  the  bough  of  a  tree 
is  quite  ad  subtle  as  that  of  a  figure  in  motion.  It  is  a 
balance  between  the  elasticity  of  tlie  bough  and  the  weight 
of  leaves,  aflfected  in  curvature,  literally,  by  the  growth  of 
every  leaf;  and  besides  this,  when  it  moves,  it  is  partly 
su^orted  by  the  resistanoe  of  the  air,  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  shape  of  leaf  ;^-«o  that  branches  float  oq 
the  wind  more  than  they  yield  to  it;  and  in  th^r  toesiiig' 
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do  not  8o  much  b^id  under  a  ferae,  as  rise  on  n  wave, 
which  penetntefi  in  liquid  threads  through  all  their  sprajs. 

(  5.  I  am  not  sure  how  fiur,  by  any  illustration,  I  can 
exemplify  these  subtle  conditions  of  form.  All  my  plans 
have  been  shortened,  and  I  have  learned  to  content  myself 
with  yet  mora  contracted  issues  of  them  after  the  shorten- 
ing, because  I  know  that  nearly  all  in  such  matters  must 
be  said  or  shown*  unavailably.  No  saying  will  teach  the 
truth.  Nothing  but  doing.  If  the  reader  will  draw  boughs 
of  trees  long  and  faithfoUy,  giving  previous  pains  to  gnn 
the  power  (how  rare  I)  of  drawing  anything  ftithfiilly,  he 
will  come  to  see  what  Turner's  work  is,  or  any  other  right 
work;  but  not  by  reading,  nor  thinking,  nor  idly  lookmg. 
However,  in  some  degree,  even  our  ordinary  instinctive 
perception  of  grace  and  balance  may  serve  us,  if  we  choose 
to  pay  any  accurate  attention  to  the  matter. 

§  6.  Look  back  to  Fig.  55.  That  bough  of  Turner's  is 
exactly  and  exquisitely  poised,  leaves  and  all,  for  its  pre- 
sent horizontal  position.  Turn  the  book  so  as  to  put  the 
spray  upright,  with  the  leaves  at  the  top.  You  ought  to 
see  they  would  then  be  wrong ; — ^that  they  must,  in  that  posi- 
tion, have  adjusted  themselves  more  directly  above  the  main 
stem,  and  more  firmly,  the  curves  of  the  lighter  sprays 
being  a  deflection  caused  by  their  weight  in  the  horiasontal 
position.  Again,  Fig.  56  represents,  enlarged  to  fonr  times 
the  size  of  the  onginal,  \hc  two  Scotch  firs  in  Tumer^s 
etching  of  Inverary."^  These  are  both  in  perfect  poise,  re- 
presenting a  douUe  action:  the  warping  of  the  trees  away 
fix>m  the  sea-wind,  and  the  continual  growing  out  of  the 
boughs  on  the  right-hand  side,  to  recover  the  bahince. 

*  Tbtf  are  enlarged,  partly,  in  order  to  show  the  care  and  minateness 
of  Turner's  drawing  on  Uie  smallest  scale,  partly  to  save  the  reader  the 
trouble  of  using  a  magnifying  glass,  partfy  because  this  woodcut  will 
print  safely;  whue  if  I  Ind  Ikcsimiled  the  fine  Turner  etching,^  the  \AoA 
might  hkvt  been  spoAed  after  a  hundied  M>pre«foas. 

>  [InIf6<»'/aiMitoram;thediMiiv/or«haPl^ 
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Turn  the  page  so  as  to  be  horizontal,  and  you  oug^t  to 
feel  that,  considered  now  as  branches,  both  would  be  out  of 
balance.     If  you  turn  the  heads  of  the  trees  to  your  right. 


they  are   wrong,  because   gravity  would  have    bent   them 
more  downwards ;  if  to  your  left,  wrong,  because  the  law  of 
re^ence  would  have  raised  them  more  at  the  extremities. 
§  7.  Now  take  two  branches  of  Salvator*s,  Figs.  57  and 


^^^ .  Leafage  l>v  Durei-  and  Veronese  , 
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58."^  You  ought  to  feel  that  these  have  neither  poise  nor 
spring ;  their  leaves  are  inooher^nt,  ragged,  hanging  together 
in  decay. 

Immediately  after  these,  turn  to  Plate  67  opposite.  The 
branch  at  the  top  is  facsimiled  from  that  in  the  hand  of 
Adam,  in  Diirer's  Adam  and  £ve.t  It  is  full  of  the  most 
exquisite  vitality  and  spring  in  every  line.  Look  at  it  for 
five  minutes  carefully.  Then  turn  back  to  Salvator's,  Fig. 
57.  Are  you  as  well  satisfied  with  it?  You  ought  to  feel 
that  it  is  not  strong  enough  at  the  origin  to.' sustain  the 
leaves;  and  that  if  it  were,  those  leaves  themselves  are  in 
broken  or  forced  relations  with  each  other.  Such  relations 
might,  indeed,  exist  in  a  partiaUy  withered  tree,  and  one  of 
these  branches  is  intended  to  be  partially  withered,  but  the 
other  is  not ;  and  if  it  were,  Salvator's  dioioe  of  the  withered 
tree  is  precisely  the  sign  of  his  preferring  ugliness  to  beauty, 
decrepitude  and  disorganization  to  life  and  youth.  The 
leaves  on  the  spray,  by  Diirer,  hold  themselves  as  the  girl 
holds  herself  in  dancing;  those  on  Salvator*s,  as  an  old 
man,  partially  palsied,  totters  along  with  broken  motion, 
and  loose  deflecticm  of  limb.  ^ 

§  8.  Next,  let  us  take  a  spray  by  Paul  Veronese  |-^the 

*  Magnified  to  twice  the  sixe  of  the  original,  but  otherwise  £M»iiniled 
from  his  own  etchings  of  (Edipos,  and  the  School  of  Plato. 

t  The  parrot  perched  on  it  is  removed,  which  may  be  done  without 
altering  the  curve,  as  the  turd  is  set  where  its  weight  would  not  have  bent 
the  wm>d.^  v\ 

X  The  largest  laurel  spray  in  the  background  of  the  ''Susanna,"  Louvre^ 
— reduced  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  original.  The  drawing  was  made  for  me 
by  M.  Hippolyte  Dubois,*  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not  one  of  my  own,  lest  I 
should  be  charged  with  exaggerating  Veronese's  accuracy. 

This  group  of  leaves  is,  Uk  the  original,  of  the  life-siae ;  the  circle  which 
interferes  wiui  the  spray  on  the  right  being  the  outline  of  the  head  of  one 
of  the  elders;  and,  as  painted  for  distant  effect,  there  is  no  care  in  com- 
pleting the  stems : — they  are  struck  with  a  few  broken  touches  of  the  brush, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  in  the  engraving,  and  much  of  their  spirit  is  lost 
in  consequence. 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  ''Adam  and  Eve,"  see  VoL  V.  p.  150  and  n.] 

*  [For  another  refi^renoe  to  the  "  exquisitely  painted  laurel  leaves  *'  in  this  picture, 
see  "Notes  on  the  Louvre"  (Vol.  XII.  p.  460).  The  original  PUte  has  been  slightly 
reduced  fbr  this  edition.] 

*  [Henri  Pierre  Hippolyte  Dubois,  French  engraver,  1837-1890.] 
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lower  figure  in  Plate  67.  It  is  just  as  if  we  had  gathered 
one  out  of  the  garden.  Though  every  line  and  leaf  in  the 
quadruple  group  is  necessary  to  join  with  other  parts  of  the 
eomposition  of  the  noble  picture,  every  line  and  leaf  is  also 
as  free  and  true  as  if  it  were  growing.  None  ue  eonfiised, 
yet  none  are  loose;  all  are  individual,  yet  none  separate,  in 
tender  poise  of  pliant  strength  and  fair  order  of  accomplidied 
grace,  each,  by  due  force  of  the  indulgent  bough,  set  and 
sustained.^ 

§  9.  Observe,  however,  that  in  all  these  instances  from 

earlier  masters,  the  expressicm  of  the  uni- 
"  versal  botanical  law  of  poise  is  independent 
of  acenracy  in  rendering  of  species.  As 
before  noticed,'  the  negleet  of  Bped&c  dis- 
tinction long  restrained  the  advance  of  land- 
scape, and  even  hindered  Turner  himself  in 
many  respects.  The  ^rays  of  Veronese  are 
a  eonventional  type  of  laurd ;  Albert  Dito^s, 
ail  imaginary  branch  of  paradisiacal  vegeta- 
tion ;  Salvator's,  a  rude  reminiscenoe  of  sweet 
chestnut ;  Turner's  only  is  a  faitfafiil  rendering 
of  the  Scotch  ftr. 

§  10.  To  show  how  the  principle  of  balance 
is  carried  out  by  Nature  hers^,  here  is  a 
little  terminal  upright  spray  of  wiHow^  the 
most  graceful  of  English  trees  (Fig.  50).  I 
have  drawn  it  carefiiUy;  and  if  ttie  reader 
will  study  its  curves,  or,  better,  trace  and  pencil  them  with 
a  perfectly  fine  point,  he  will  feeU  I  think,  without  dkficnlty, 
finished  relation  to  the  leaves  they  sustain.     Then,  if 


1^.60 
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'^Tbit  Paul  VerauMe  it  botaaioUly  gighii  m  trmw 

result  of  the  tender   thoniflit  which  malces  him  seek   the   lov^Uaess  of 

eyery  line.    Salvator's  preference  for  distortion  makes  his  yery  distortion 

falaeu    Veronese's  delight  in  what  is  forfoct  and  fair  makes  adi  his  fiur- 

ness  true.**] 

^  {See,  on  the  subieot  of  fenerallsatian,  the  Fnalace  te  the  second  edition  o£JMer» 

PfUfUert,  vol.  I  §§  27  ieq.  (Vol.  in.  pp.  33  ieq.,  and  compare  ibid^  no.  aSS,  436,  and 

Vol.  IV.  pp.  173-174).] 
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we  turn  suddmly  to  a  pieee  of  Dutch  branch-drawing  (Fig. 
60),  fiu»imiled  from  No.  160  Dulwich  Gallery  (Berghan),* 
he  irill  understand,  I  beliere,  also  the  qualities  of  that, 
without  comment  of  mine.     It  is  of  course  not  so  dark  in 


Hx  original,  being  drawn  with  the  Aance  dashes  of  a  brush 
loaded  with  brown,  but  the  contours  are  absolutely  as  in 
the  woodcut.  This  Dutch  design  is  a  very  characteristic 
example  of  two  faults  in  tree-drawing ;  namely,  the  loss  not 
only  of  grace  and  spring,  but  of  woodiness.      A  branch  is 

>  [Now  No.  122 :  "A  Road  through  &  Wood,  nitii  Flgurei."] 
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not  elastic  as  steel  is,  neither  as  a  carter's  whip  is.  It  is  a 
combination,  wholly  peculiar,  of  elasticity  with  half-dead  and 
sapless  stubbornness,  and  of  continuous  curve  with  pauses 
of  knottiness,  every  bough  having  its  blunted,  afironted> 
fatigued,  or  repentant  moments  of  existence,  and  mingling 
crabbed  rugosities  and  fretful  changes  of  mind  with  the 
main  tendencies  of  its  growth.  The  piece  of  pollard  willow 
(Fig.  61),  facsimiled  from  Turner's  etching  of  ''Young 
Anglers,"  in  the  Liber  Studiorum,^  has  all  these  characters 
in  perfectness,  and  may  serve  for  sufficient  study  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  what  the  expression  of  the 
woody  strength  consists,  unless  it  be  felt.  One  very  obvious 
condition  is  the  excessive  fineness  of  curvature,  approxi- 
mating continually  to  a  straight  line.  In  order  to  get  a 
piece  of  branch  curvature  given  as  accurately  as  I  cotdd  by 
an  unprejudiced  person,  I  set  one  of  my  pupils  at  the 
Working  Men's  College  (a  joiner  by  trade)'  to  draw,  last 
spring,  a  lilac  branch  of  its  real  size,  as  it  grew,  before  it 
budded.  It  was  about  six  feet  long,  and  before  he  could 
get  it  quite  right,  the  buds  came  out  and  interrupted  him; 
but  the  fragment  he  got  drawn  is  engraved  in  flat  profile, 
in  Plate  58.  It  has  suffered  much  by  reduction,  one  or  two 
of  its  finest  curves  having  become  lost  in  the  mere  thickness 
of  the  lines.  Nevertheless,  if  the  reader  will  compare  it 
carefully  with  the  Dutch  work,  it  will  teach  him  something 
about  trees. 

§  11.  II.  Caprice. — The  next  character  we  had  to  note 
of  the  leaf-builders  was  their  capriciousness,  noted  partly  in 
Vol.  III.  Chap.  IX.  §  14.'  It  is  a  character  connected  with 
the  ruggedness  and  Ul-temperedness  just  spoken  of,  and  an 
essential  source  of  branch  beauty:  being  in  reality  the 
written  story  of  all  the  branch's  life, — of  the  theories  it 
formed,  the  accidents  it  suffered,  the  fits  of  enthusiasm 
to  which  it  yielded  in  certain  delicious  warm  springs;  the 

1  FThe  drawing  for  the  Plate  is  No.  610  in  the  National  Gallery^.] 
'  [Mr.  George  Allen.] 
«  [Vol.  V.  p.  183.] 
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disgusts  at  weeks  of  east  wind,  the  mortifications  of  itself 
for  its  friends'  sakes;  or  the  sudden  and  successful  inven- 
tions of  new  ways  of  getting  out  to  the  sun.  The  reader  will 
understand  this  character  in  a  moment,  by  merely  comparing 
Fig.  62,  which  is  a  branch  of  Salvator's,*  with  F^.  68,  which 
1  have  traced  from  the  engraving,  in  the  Yorkshire  series,  of 
Turner's  "Aske  Hall."^    You  cannot  but  feel  at  once,  not 


only  the  wrongness  of  Salvator's,  but  its  dulness.  It  is  not 
now  a  question  either  of  poise,  or  grace,  or  gravity ;  only  of 
wit.  That  bough  has  got  no  sense;  it  has  not  been  struck 
by  a  single  new  idea  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  end ; 
dares  not  even  cross  itself  with  one  of  its  own  sprays.  You 
will  be  amazed,  in  taking  up  any  of  these  old  engravings, 
to  see  how  seldom  the  boughs  do  cross  each  other.    Whereas, 

*  The  longest  in  "Apollo  «iul  the  Sibyl,"  engraved  by  Boydell.     (Re- 
duced one-half) 

I  [For  Another  reforance  to  tba  "  Aike  Hull,"  we  Vol.  III.  p.  «8e.] 
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in  nature,  not  only  is  the  intersection  of  extremities  a  mathe* 
matical  necessity  (see  Plate  66),  but  out  of  this  intersection 
and  cros^ng  of  curve  by  curre,  and  the  exposition  of  line 
it  involves,  the  best  part  of  their  composition  arises.  Look 
at  the  way  the  boughs  are  interwoven  in  that  piece  of  lilac 
stem  (Pkite  68). 

§  12.  Again:  As  it  seldom  struck  the  old  painters  that 
boughs  must  cross  each  other,  so  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  they  must  be  sometimes  foreshortened. 
I  chose  this  bit  from  '^Aske  Hall,"  that  you  might  see  at 
once,  both  how  Turner  foreshortens  the  main  stem,  and  how, 
in  doing  so,  he  shows  the  turning  aside,  and  outwards,  of 
the  one  next  to  it,  to  the  left,  to  get  more  air."*  Indeed, 
this  foreshortening  lies  at  the  core  of  the  business ;  for  unless 
it  be  well  understood,  no  branch-form  can  ever  be  rightly 
drawn.  I  placed  the  oak  spray  in  Plate  61,  so  as  to  be  seen 
as  nearly  straight  on  its  flank  as  possible.  It  is  the  most 
uninteresting  position  in  which  a  bough  can  be  drawn;  but 
it  shows  the  first  simple  action  of  the  law  of  resilience.  I 
will  now  turn  the  bough  with  its  extremity  towards  us,  and 
foreshorten  it  (Plate  69),  which  being  done,  you  perceive 
another  tend^icy  in  the  whole  branch,  not  seen  at  all  in  the 
first  Plate,  to  throw  its  sprays  to  its  own  right  (or  to  your 
left),  which  it  does  to  avoid  the  branch  next  it,  while  the 
forward  action  is  in  a  sweeping  curve  round  to  your  right, 
or  to  the  branch's  left:  a  curve  which  it  takes  to  recover 
position  after  its  first  eoncessicm.  The  lines  of  the  nearer 
and  smaller  dioots  are  voy  nearly — ^thus  foreshortened^*** 
those  of  a  boat's  bow.  Here  is  a  piece  of  Dutch  fore* 
shortening  for  you  to  compare  with  it,  Fig.  64.  t 

*  The  foceshertening  of  the  bough  to  the  right  is  a  piece  of  great 
audacity;  it  comei  towards  us  two  or  three  feet  sharply,  after  forkinff,  so 
as  to  look  suddenly  half  as  thidc  agaia  as  at  the  fork ;  then  bends  back 
again,  and  outwards. 

t  HobUma.  Dulwloh  GaUeiy^  N«.  ISl.^  Tam  the  book  with  iU  outer 
edge  down. 

^  [Now  No.  87.    See  above,  Fsrt  tI.  eh.  r.  §  5.] 
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§  IS.  In  this  final  perfection  of  bongh-drswingi  Tmner 
rtamk  wAoUy  abme^  Even  Titian  does  not  foreshorten  his 
boughs  T^ibtiy.  Of  course  he  eonld,  if  he  had  cared  to  do 
so ;  fior  if  yon  can  foreshorten 
a  limb  or  a  hand,  much  more 
a  tree  branch.  Bat  either  he 
had  never  looked  at  a  tree 
careftiUy  enough  to  fed  that 
it  was  necessary,  or,  whieh  is 
more  likely,  he  disliked  to 
introduoe  in  a  background 
elements  of  vigorous  projec- 
tion. Be  the  reason  what  it 
may,  if  you  take  Leffebre's 
plates^  of  the  Peter  Martyr 
and  St.  Jerome — ^the  only  ones 
I  know  which  give  any  idea 
of  Titian's  tree-drawing,  you 
will  observe  at  once  that  the 
boughs  lie  in  flakes,  artificially 
set  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
are  not  intricate  or  varied, 
even  where  the  foliage  indi- 
cates some  foreshortening ; — 
completing  thus  the  evidence 
for  my  statement  long  ago 
given,  that  no  man  but  Turner 
had  ever  drawn  the  stem  of  a 


§  14.  It  may  be  well  also   p^^  ^^^^ 

to  note«  for  the  advantage  of 

the  general  student  of  design,  that,  in  foliage  and  bough 
drawing,  all  the  final  graee  and  general  utility  of  the  study 

>  [For  jNirtiealan  of  these  FfatM^  see  below.  Part  viiL  ch.  li.  §  12.  The  ''  St. 
«len>mo"  (the  eeeond  plate  in  Lef^bre's  eollection)  is  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nova 
in  Venioe ;  the  '<  Peter  Martjir"  (for  whieh  see  Vol.  III.  p.  28  n.)  is  the  third  Plate.] 

>  [See  if (Mism  iteMsTf ,  toI.  i.  (VoL  m.  p.  26SX  '^  Mnpan  ibid.,  p.  Mff.] 
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depend  on  its  being  well  fcHcsfaortened ;  and  that,  till  the 
power  of  doing  so  quite  accuratel;^  is  obtained,  no  landscape- 
drawing  is  of  the  least  value ;  nor  can  tbe  character  -of  any 
tree  be  known  at  all  until  not  only  its  branches,  but  its 
minutest  extremities,  have  been  drawn  in  the  severest  fore- 
shortening, with  Uttle  accompanying  plans  of  Uie  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  leaves  or  buds,  or  thorns,  on  the  stem.  Thus 
Fig.  65  a  single  shoot  of  ^ruce  fir, 

foreshort*  resilience   of   its   swords    from 

beneath ;  ttle  ground-plan,  showing  the 

position  triple  groups  of  thorn  on  a 


shoot  of  gooseberry.*  The  fir  ^oot  is  carelessly  drawn ;  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  it  better,  unless  I  engraved  it 
on  sted,  so  as  to  show  the  fine  relations  of  shade. 

§  13.  III.  Fellowship. — The  compactness  of  mass  pre- 
sented by  this  little  sheaf  of  pine-swords  may  lead  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  last  character  I  have  to  note  of 
boughs;  namely,  the  mode  of  their  association  in  masses. 
It  follows,  of  course,  from  all  the  laws  of  growth  we  have 
ascertained,  that  the  terminal  outline  of  any  tree  or  branch 
must  be  a  simple  one,  conttuning  within  it,  at  a  given 
height  or  level,  the  series  of  leaves  of  the  year;  only  we 


Biiisle  thorns  at  the  end  of  the  ipnij,  will  be  found  very  beaatiful  In  a 
reJ  ihooL  The  figure  on  the  left  in  Plate  52  [p.  W]  is  a  branch  of  black- 
thorn with  Its  ipines  (which  arc  a  peculiar  conditloD  of  branch,  and  can 
bud  like  branches,  while  thorns  hare  no  root  nor  power  of  development). 
Such  a  branch  gtvei  good  practice  without  too  much  difficulty. 
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have  not  yet  noticed  the  kind  of  form  which  results,  in  each 
branch,  from  the  part  it  has  to  take  in  forming  the  mass  of 
the  tree.  The  systems  of  branching  are  indeed  infinite,  and 
could  not  be  exemplified  by  any  number  of  types ;  but  here 
are  two  common  types,  in  section,  which  wUl  enough  ex- 
plain what  I  mean. 

§  16.  If  a  tree  branches  with  a  concave  tendency,  it  is 
apt  to  carry  its  boughs  to  the  outer  curve  of  limitation,  as 


B 


at  A,  Fig.  67,  and  if  with  a  convex  tendency,  as  at  b.  In 
either  case  the  vertical  section,  or  profile,  of  a  bough  will 
give  a  triangular  mass,  terminated  by  curves,  and  elongated 
at  one  extremity.  These  triangular  masses  you  may  see  at 
a  glance,  prevailing  in  the  branch  system  of  any  tree  in 
winter.  They  may,  of  course,  be  mathematically  reduced 
to  the  four  tjrpes,  a,  6,  c,  and  d^  Fig.  67,  but  are  capable  of 
endless  variety  of  expression  in  action,  and  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  weights  to  the  bearing  stem. 

§  17.   To   conclude,  then,  we  find  that  the  beauty  of 
these  buildings  of  the  leaves  consists,  from  the  first  step  of 


vn. 
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it  to  the  last,  in  its  showing  their  perfect  feUowship;  snd 
a  single  aim  uniting  them  under  circumstances  of  Tsrious 
distress,  trial,  and  pleasinc.  Without  the  fellowship,  no 
beauty ;  without  the  steady  purpose,  no  beauty ;  without 
trouble,  and  death,  no  beauty;  withmit  indiridual 
pleasure,  freedom,  and  caprice,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  univeisal  good,  no  beauty. 

§  18.  Tree-Ioreliness  might  be  thus  lost  or  killed 
in  many  ways.    Discordance  would  kill  it — of  one 
,^^    leaf  with  another;  disobedience  would  kill  it — of 
any  leaf  to  the  ruling  law;  indulgence  would  kill 
it,  and  the    doing  away  with   pain ;    or  slavish   symmetry 
would    kill    it,  and   the    doing   away   with   ddi^t.      And 
this  is   so,   down   to  the   smallest   atom  and   be^nning  of 
life :  so  soon  as  there  is  life  at  aU,  there  are  these  four 
conditions  of   it ; —  harmony, 
obedience,    distress,    and    de- 
lightsome   inequality.      Here 
is   the   magaified    section    of 
an    oak-hud,    not    the    size 
of  a  wheat  grain   (Fig.   68). 
Already  its  nascent  leaves  are 
seen  arranged  under  the  per- 
fect law  of  resilience,  prepar- 
ing for  stoutest  work  on  the 
right  side.     Here   is   a   dog- 
wood iHid  just  opening  into    ^ 

life  (Fig.  69).    Its  ruling  law  ««.» 

is  to  be  four  square,  but  see 

how  the  uppermost  leaf  takes  the  lead,  and  the  lower  h&ids 
up,  ahready  a  UtUe  distressed  by  the  effort.  Here  is  a 
twch-bud,  farther  advanced  (Fig.  70).  Who  shall  say  how 
maay  humours  the  little  thing  has  in  its  mind  already;  or 
how  many  adventures  it  has  passed  tbroi^h  ?  And  so  to  the 
end.  Help,  submission,  smrow,  dissimilarity,  are  the  sources 
of  all  good ; — war,  disobedience,  luxury,  equality,  the  sowces 
q£  «U  evil. 
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§  19.  Theate  is  yet  another  and  a  deefdy  laid  lesson  to 
be  received  from  the  leaf-builders,  wbich  I  hope  the  reader 
has  already  perceived.  Every  leaf,  we  have  seen,  connects 
its  work  with  the  entire  and  accumulated  result  of  the 
w<vk  of  its  predecessors.  Their  previous  construction  served 
it  during  its  life,  raised  it  towards  the  lig^t,  gave  it  more 
£ree  sway  and  moticm  in  the  wind,  and  removed  it  from  the 


)/ 


noxiousness  of  earth  exhalation.  I>3ring,  it  leaves  its  own 
small  but  vrell-laboured  thread,  adding,  though  impercep- 
tibly, yet  essentially,  to  the  stroigth,  from  roof  to  crest,  of 
the  trunk  on  which  it  had  hved,  and  fitting  that  trunk  for 
better  service  to  succeeding  races  of  leaves. 

We  men,  somdimes,  in  what  we  presume  to  be  humility, 
compare  ourselves  with  leaves;  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
right  to  do  so.  The  leaves  may  well  scorn  the  comparison. 
We,   who   live   for   ourselves,   and   neither  know   how    to 
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use  nor  keep  the  work  of  past  time,  may  humbly  learn, — 
as  from  the  ant,  foresight, — ^from  the  leaf,  reverence.  The 
power  of  every  great  people,  as  of  every  living  tree,  de- 
pends on  its  not  efiacing,  but  confirming  and  concluding, 
the  labours  of  its  ancestors.  Looking  back  to  the  history 
of  nations,  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  their  decline  from 
the  moment  when  they  ceased  to  be  reverent  in  heart,  and 
accumulative  in  hand  and  brain;  from  the  moment  when 
the  redundant  fruit  of  age  hid  in  them  the  hoUowness  of 
heart,  whence  the  simplicities  of  custom  and  sinews  of 
tradition  had  withered  away.  Had  men  but  guarded  the 
righteous  laws,  and  protected  the  precious  works  of  their 
fathers,  with  half  the  industry  they  have  given  to  change 
and  to  ravage,  they  would  not  now  have  been  seeking 
vainly,  in  millennial  visions  and  mechanic  servitudes,  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promise  made  to  them  so  long  ago : 
*'As  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  My  people,  and 
Mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands;  they 
shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble;  for 
they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
offspring  with  them."  ^ 

§  20.  This  lesson  we  have  to  take  from  the  leafs  life. 
One  more  we  may  receive  from  its  death.  If  ever,  in 
autmnn,  a  pensiveness  falls  upon  us  as  the  leaves  drift  by 
in  their  fading,  may  we  not  wTsely  look  up  in  hope  to 
their  mighty  monuments  ?  Behold  how  fair,  how  far  pro- 
longed, in  arch  and  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys;  the 
fringes  of  the  hills  1  So  stately, — so  eternal;  the  joy  of 
man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the 
earth, — ^they  are  but  the  monuments  of  those  poor  leaves 
that  flit  faintly  past  us  to  die.  Let  them  not  pass,  without 
our  understanding  their  kst  counsel  and  example :  that  we 
also,  careless  of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in 
the  world — monument  by  which  men  may  be  taught  to 
remember,  not  where  we  died,  but  where  we  lived. 

1  pMiah  IxY.  23.] 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  LEAF  SHADOWS 

§  1.  It  may  be  judged,  by  the  time  which  it  has  taken  to 
arrive  at  any  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  shield-builders, 
what  a  task  would  open  to  us  if  we  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  more  wonderful  forms  of  the  wild  builders  with  the 
sword.^  Not  that  they  are  more  complex;  but  they  are 
more  definite,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  generalized.  The 
conditions  which  produce  the  spire  of  the  cypress,  and 
flaked  breadth  of  the  cedar,  the  rounded  head  of  the  stone 
pine,  and  perfect  pyramid  of  the  black  spruce,  are  far  more 
distinct,  and  would  require  more  accurate  and  curious  dia- 
grams to  illustrate  them,  than  the  gracefid,  but  in  some 
degree  monotonous,  branching  of  shield-builders.  In  broad 
principle  they  are,  however,  alike.  The  leaves  construct  the 
sprays  in  the  same  accumulative  way :  the  only  essential 
difierence  being  that  in  the  sword-builders  the  leaves  are 
all  set  close,  and  at  equal  intervals.  Instead  of  admitting 
extended  and  variable  spaces  between  them,  the  whole  spray 
is  one  tower  of  leaf-roots,  set  in  a  perfect  spiral.  Thus, 
Fig.  71 »  at  A,  represents  a  fragment  of  spray  of  Scotch  fir 
of  its  real  size,  b  is  the  same  piece  magnified,  the  diamond- 
like spaces  being  the  points  on  which  the  leaves  grew. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  regularity  of  the  spiral  As  the 
minor  stems  join  in  boughs,  the  scars  left  by  the  leaves  are 
ffradually  e£Paced,  and  a  thick,  but  broken  and  scaly  bark 
forms  iiL^d.' 


1  rSe6  aboTOt  p*  23*1 

*  [With  Fif .  71  compare  the  drawing  (Figs.  7-10)  in  the  lectare  on  "  Tree  TVigs 
below,  p.  471.  J 
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§  2.  A  sword-builder  may  therefore  be  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  shield-builder  put  under  the  severest  military 
restraint.  The  graceful  and  thtn  leaf  is  concentrated  into 
a  strong,  narrow,  pointed  rod;  and  the  insertion  of  these 
rods  on  the  stem  is  in  a 
close  and  perfectly  timed 
order.  In  some  ambigu- 
ous trees  connected  with 
the  tribe  (as  the  arbor 
vitffi')  there  is  no  proper 
stem  to  the  outer  leaves, 
but  all  the  extremities 
form  a  kind  of  coralline 
leaf,  flat  and  fern -like, 
*  but     articulated      like      a 

crustacean    animal,    which 
gradually  concentrates  and 
ffg  ^     embrowns    itself   into   the 
stem.  The  thicker  branches 
of  these  trees  are  exquisitely  fimtastic ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the    flat  system  of  leaf  first   produces  an  irregular 
branch,  and  then  adapts  itself  to  the  symmetrical   cone  of 
the  whole  tree,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  processes  of 
form  which  I  know  in  vegetation. 

§  8.  Neither  this,  however,  nor  any  other  of  the  pine 
formations,  have  we  space  here  to  examine  in  detiul;  while 
without  detail,  all  discussion  of  them  is  in  vain.  I  shall 
only  permit  myself  to  note  a  few  points  respecting  my 
favourite  tree,'  the  black  spruce,  not  with  any  view  to  art 
criticism  (though  we  might  get  at  some  curious  results  by 
a  comparison  of  popular  pine-drawing  in  Germany,  America, 
and  other  dark-wooded  countries,  with  the  true  natural 
forms),  but  because  I  think  the  expression  of  this  tree  has 

'  [For  this  tree,  «ee  the  illiutrstioa  ia  Ruekin's  lecture  on  "Tree  Twigs";  Wow, 
Appendix  1.,  p.  472.] 

•  [Compwe  Seven  Laima  (VoL  VIII.  p.  124),  and  Stontt  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  (VoL  IX. 
p.  18?).] 
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not  been  lightlj  understxxxi  by  travellars  in  Switzerland,  and 
that  with  a  little  watching  of  it,  they  might  easily  obtain  a 
juster  feelii^. 

§  4.  Of  tihe  many  marked  adaptations  of  nature  to  the 
mind  of  man,  it  seems  one  of  the  most  singular,  that  trees 
intended  eiq>ecially  for  the  adornment  of  the  wildest  moun- 
tains should  be  in  broad  outline  the  most  formal  of  trees. 
The  Tine,  which  is  to  be  the  companion  of  man,  is  way- 
wardly  doeile  in  its  growth,  falling  into  festoons  beside  his 
cornfields,  or  roofing  his  garden-walks,  or  casting  its  shadow 
all  summer  upon  his  door.  Associated  always  with  the 
trimness  of  cultivation,  it  introduces  all  possible  elements 
of  sweet  wildness.  The  pine,  placed  nearly  always  among 
scenes  disordered  and  desolate,  brings  into  them  all  possible 
elements  of  order  and  precision.  Lowland  trees  may  lean 
to  this  side  and  that,  though  it  is  but  a  meadow  breeze 
that  bends  them,  or  a  bank  of  cowslips  from  which  their 
trunks  lean  aslope.  But  let  storm  and  avalanche  do  their 
worst,  and  let  the  pine  find  only  a  ledge  of  vertical 
precipice  to  cling  to,  it  will  nevertheless  grow  straight. 
Thrust  a  rod  from  its  last  shoot  down  the  stem ;  it 
shall  point  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  long  as  the  tree 
lives. 

§  5.  Also  it  may  be  well  for  lowland  branches  to  reach 
hither  and  thither  for  what  they  need,  and  to  take  all  kinds 
of  irr^fular  shape  and  extension.  But  the  pine  is  trauied 
to  need  nothing,  and  to  endure  everything.  It  is  resolvedly 
whole,  self-contained,  desiring  nothing  but  rightness,  content 
with  restricted  completion.  Tall  or  short,  it  will  be  straight. 
Small  or  large,  it  will  be  round.  It  may  be  permitted  also 
to  these  soft  lowland  trees  that  they  should  make  them- 
selves gay  with  show  of  blossom,  and  glad  with  pretty 
charities  of  fruitfiilness.  We  builders  with  the  sword  have 
harder  work  to  do  for  man,  and  must  do  it  in  close-set 
troops.  To  stay  the  sliding  of  the  mountain  snows,  which 
would  bury  him;  to  hold  in  divided  drops,  at  our  sword- 
points,  the   rain   which    would    sweep  away   him    and    his 
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treasure-fields;  to  nurse  in  shade  among  our  brown  fallen 
leaves  the  tricklings  that  feed  the  brooks  in  drought;  to 
give  massive  shield  against  the  winter  wind,  which  shrieks 
through  the  bare  branches  of  the  plain : — such  service  must 
we  do  him  stedfastly  while  we  live.  Our  bodies,  also,  are 
at  his  service:  softer  than  the  bodies  of  other  trees,  though 
our  toil  is  harder  than  theirs.  Let  him  take  them  as  pleases 
him,  for  his  houses  and  ships.  So  also  it  may  be  well  for 
these  timid  lowland  trees  to  tremble  with  all  their  leaves, 
or  turn  their  paleness  to  the  sky,  if  but  a  rush  of  rain 
passes  by  them;  or  to  let  fall  their  leaves  at  last,  sick  and 
sere.  But  we  pines  must  live  carelessly  amidst  the  wrath 
of  clouds.  We  only  wave  our  branches  to  and  fro  when 
the  storm  pleads  with  us,  as  men  toss  their  arms  in  a 
dream. 

And  finally,  these  weak  lowland  trees  may  struggle 
fondly  for  the  last  remnants  of  life,  and  send  up  feeble 
saplings  again  from  their  roots  when  they  are  cut  down. 
But  we  builders  with  the  sword  perish  boldly;  our  dying 
shaU  be  perfect  and  solenm,  as  our  warring:  we  give  up  our 
lives  without  reluctance,  and  for  ever.* 

§  6.  I  wish  the  reader  to  fix  his  attention  for  a  moment 
on  these  two  great  characters  of  the  pine,  its  straightness 
and  rounded  perfectness;  both  wonderful,  and  in  their  issue 
lovely,  though  they  have  hitherto  prevented  the  tree  from 
being  drawn.  I  say,  first,  its  straightness.  Because  we  con- 
stantly see  it  in  the  wildest  scenery,  we  are  apt  to  remember 
only  as  characteristic  examples  of  it  those  which  have  been 
disturbed  by  violent  accident  or  disease.  Of  course  such 
instances  are  frequent.  The  soil  of  the  pine  is  subject  to 
continual  change;  perhaps  the  rock  in  which  it  is  rooted 
splits  in  frost  and  falls  forward,  throwing  the  young  stems 
aslope,  or  the  whole  mass  of  earth  round  it  is  undermined 
by  rain,   or  a  huge  boulder  falls  on  its  stem  frt)m  above, 

*  "  Croesus,  therefore,  having  heard  these  things,  sent  word  to  the  people 
of  Lampsacus  that  thej  should  let  Miltiades  go ;  and,  if  not,  he  would  cut 
them  down  like  a  pine-tree." — Herod,  vi.  37. 
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and  forces  it  for  twenty  years  to  grow  with  weight  of  a 
couple  of  tons  leaning  on  its  side.  Hence,  especially  at 
edges  of  loose  cliffs,  ahout  wat^alls,  or  at  glacier  banks,  and 
in  other  places  liable  to  disturbance,  the  pine  may  be  seen 
distorted  and  oblique;  and  in  Turner's  ** Source  of  the 
Arveron," '  he  has,  with  his  usual  unerring  perception  of  the 
main  point  in  any  matter,  fastened  on  this  means  of  relating 
the  glacier's  history.  The  glacier  cannot  explain  its  own 
motion;  and  ordinary  observers  saw  in  it  only  its  rigidity; 
but  Turner  saw  that  the  wonderful  thing  was  its  non- 
rigidity.  Othor  ice  is  fixed,  only  this  ice  stirs.  All  the 
banks  are  staggering  beneath  its  waves,  crumbling  and 
withered  as  by  the  blast  of  a  perpetual  storm.  He  made 
the  rocks  of  his  foreground  loose — ^roUing  and  tottering 
down  together;  the  pines  smitten  aside  by  them,  their  tops 
dead,  bared  by  the  ice  wind. 

§  7.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  truest  or  universal  ex- 
pression of  the  pine's  character.  I  said  long  ago,  even  of 
Turner:  "Into  the  spirit  of  the  pine  he  cannot  enter."* 
He  understood  the  glacier  at  once;  he  had  seen  the  force 
of  sea  on  shore  too  often  to  miss  the  action  of  those  crystal- 
crested  waves.  But  the  pine  was  strange  to  him,  adverse 
to  his  delight  in  broad  and  flowing  line;  he  refused  its 
magnificent  erectness.  Magnificent ! — nay,  sometimes  almost 
terrible.  Other  trees,  tufting  crag  or  hill,  yield  to  the 
form  and  sway  of  the  ground,  clothe  it  with  soft  com- 
pliance, are  partly  its  subjects,  partly  its  flatterers,  partly 
its  comforters.  But  the  pine  rises  in  serene  resistance,  self- 
contained;  nor  can  I  ever  without  awe  stay  long  under  a 
great  Alpine  cliff,  far  from  all  house  or  work  of  men,  looking 
up  to  its  companies  of  pines,  as  they  stand  on  the  in- 
accessible juts  and  perilous  ledges  of  the  enormous  wall,  in 

^  [In  the  IJber  Studiwum;  the  drawing  for  the  Plate  is  No.  870  in  the  National 
Gallerf.  For  another  reference  to  the  Plate^  see  Vol.  VL  p.  873.  For  drawings 
of  pines  hj  Tnmer  and  hy  Ruskin  respectively^  see  Plates  3  and  4  in  VoL  111. 
(pp.  238,  240).] 

*  [See  Modem  Painten,  roL  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  236),  and  compare  VoL  VI.  p.  170  n., 
and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  6ia] 
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quiet  multitudes,  each  like  the  shadow  of  the  one  beside  i1 
upright,  fixed,  spectral,  as  troops  of  ghosts  standing  on  the 
walls  of  Hades,  not  knowing  each  other — dumb  for  ever. 
You  cannot  reach  them,  cannot  cry  to  them; — ^those  trees 
never  heard  human  voice;  they  are  far  above  all  sound  but 
of  the  winds.  No  foot  ever  stirred  fallen  leaf  of  theirs.  All 
comfortless  they  stand,  between  the  two  eternities  of  the 
Vacancy  and  the  Rock:  yet  with  such  iron  will,  that  the 
rock  itself  lods:s  bent  and  shattered  beside  them — ^fragile, 
weak,  inconsistent,  compared  to  their  dark  energy  of  delicate 
life,  and  monotony  of  enchanted  pride: — ^unnumbered,  un- 
conquerable. 

§  8.  Then  note,  farther,  their  perfectness.  The  impression 
on  most  people's  minds  must  have  been  received  more  from 
pictures  than  reality,  so  far  as  I  can  judge : — so  ragged  they 
think  the  pine ;  whereas  its  chief  character  in  health  is  green 
and  full  roundness.  It  stands  compact,  like  one  of  its  own 
cones,  slightly  curved  on  its  sides,  finished  and  quaint  as  a 
carved  tree  in  some  Elizabethan  garden;  and  instead  of 
being  wild  in  expression,  forms  the  softest  of  all  forest 
scenery;  for  other  trees  show  their  trunks  and  twisting 
boughs:  but  the  pine,  growing  either  in  luxuriant  mass  or 
in  happy  isolation,  allows  no  branch  to  be  seen.  Summit 
behind  summit  rise  its  p3rramidal  ranges,  or  down  to  the 
very  grass  sweep  the  circlets  of  its  boughs ;  so  that  there  is 
nothing  but  green  cone  and  green  carpet.  Nor  is  it  only 
softer,  but  in  one  sense  more  cheerful  than  other  fohage; 
for  it  casts  only  a  pjrramidal  shadow.  Lowland  forest  arches 
overhead,  and  chequers  the  ground  with  darkness;  but  the 
pine,  growing  in  scattered  groups,  leaves  the  glades  between 
emerald-bright.  Its  gloom  is  all  its  own;  narrowing  into 
the  sky,  it  lets  the  sunshine  strike  down  to  the  dew.  And 
if  ever  a  superstitious  feeling  comes  over  me  among  the 
pine-glades,  it  is  never  tainted  with  the  old  German  forest 
fear ;  but  is  only  a  more  solemn  tone  of  the  fairy  enchant- 
ment that  haunts  our  English  meadows;  so  that  I  have 
always  called  the  prettiest  pine-glade  in  Chamouni,  "Fairies* 
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Hollow."  It  is  in  the  glen  beneath  the  steep  ascent  above 
Font  Felissier,  and  may  be  reached  l^  a  little  winding  path 
which  goes  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill;^  being,  indeed, 
not  truly  a  glen,  but  a  broad  ledge  of  moss  and  turf,  lean- 
ing in  a  formidable  precipice  (which,  however,  the  gentle 
branches  hide)  over  the  Arve.  An  almost  isolated  rock  pro- 
montory, many-coloured,  rises  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the 
other  sides  it  is  bordered  by  clifFs,  from  which  a  little  cascade 
falls,  literally,  down  among  the  pines,  for  it  is  so  light, 
shaking  itself  into  mere  showers  of  seed  pearl  in  the  sun, 
that  the  pines  don't  know  it  from  mist,  and  grow  through 
it  without  minding.  Underneath,  there  is  only  the  mossy 
silence,  and  above,  for  ever,  the  snow  of  the  Nameless 
Aiguille. 

§  9.  And  then  the  third  character  which  I  want  you  to 
notice  in  the  pine  is  its  exquisite  fineness.  Other  trees  rise 
against  the  sky  in  dots  and  knots,  but  this  in  fringes. ''^    You 

*  Keats,  (as  is  his  way)  puts  nearly  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  pine  into 
one  verse,  though  they  are  only  figurative  pines  of  which  he  is  speaking.  I 
have  come  to  that  pass  of  admiration  for  him  now,  that  I  dare  not  read  him, 
so  discontented  he  makes  me  with  my  own  work :  ^  but  others  must  not  leave 

^  [The passage,  beginning  in  the  eighth  line  of  §  7 — ''Magnificent !" — and  ending 
at  the  end  of  §  10,  is  §  47  in  jFVofufet  Agre9te$,  where,  however,  the  author's  footnote 
to  §  9  and  the  words  ''And  then  the  third  character  .  .  .  fineness"  are  omitted. 
At  this  point  Ruskin  added  the  following  note  in  Frondes: — 

"The  new  road  to  Chamouni  has  been  carried  right  through  it.     A 

cascade  on  the  right,  as  you  ascend,  marks  the  place  spoken  of  in  the  text, 

— onee  as  lovelv  as  Corrie-nan-shian." 
(The  name  Corrie-nan-shian — Gaelic  for  "Glen  of  the  Fairies" — is  ffiven  to  many 
spots  in  the  Highlands  (see,  e,g.,  Scott's  McntuUry,  ch.  viii.).  The  old  roufh  char- 
road  from  St.  Martin  to  Chamouni  kept  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Arve  (com^re 
VoL  11.  p.  426  n.),  which  it  crossed  at  ront  Pdlissier,  thence  reaching  Chamouni  hy 
a  steeu  and  rough  ascent  called  Les  Montets  or  Monties.  The  new  road  keeps  to 
the  lert  bank  of  the  river,  the  old  road  fidling  into  it  at  the  H6tel  des  Montets. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  before  this  stands  the  Restaurant  du  Chfttelard,  in  the  grassy 
glade  which  was  once  "Fairies'  Hollow."  The  Electric  Railwav  (opened  in  1901) 
passes  the  spot  in  a  tunnel.  The  Aiguille  Sans  Norn  (seen  in  tne  distance)  is 
the  western  outtress  of  the  Aiguille  Verte.  In  a  MS.  plan  for  vol.  iii.  of  Prteterita 
it  appears  that  the  tenth  chafer  was  to  be  called  "Fairies'  HoUow  at  Chamouni,'' 
and  to  treat  of  "  mv  last  happy  days  there  with  old  Couttet"] 

*  [Whereas  Ruskin's  feeling  for  Shelley's  poetry  fluctuated  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  263  n.), 
his  admiration  for  Keats  was  constant  He  placed  Keats,  indeed,  in  his  second  class 
of  poets — among  those,  that  is,  who  are  subject  to  "the  pathetic  fidlacy  "  (Vol.  V. 
p.  210)  ;  and  he  notices  the  morbid  strain  in  Keats  f  see,  e.y..  Vol.  V.  pp.  838, 843).    But 
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never  see  the  edges  of  it,  so  subtle  are  they;  and  for  this 
reason,  it,  chiefly  of  trees,^  is  capable  of  tibe  fiery  change 
which  we  saw  before  had  been  noticed  by  Shakespere.' 
When  the  sun  rises  behind  a  ridge  crested  with  pine,  pro- 
vided the  ridge  be  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and 

unread,  in  considering  the  influence  of  trees  upon  the  human  soul,  that  mar- 
vellous Ode  to  Psyche.     Here  is  the  piece  about  pines : — 

''Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  &ne 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where  branch^  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant  pain. 

Instead  of  pines,  shall  murmur  in  the  wind : 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-clustered  trees 

Fledge  the  tvild-ridged  mounUnntf  steep  by  steep ; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  luU'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name. 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign. 

Who,  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same; 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win; 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night, 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in." 


it  is  a  ''  gentle  depth  of  sadness  "  {Art  qf  England,  §  176) ;  the  poet's  mind  is  compared 
to  Turner's  (see  l>elow,  pt  ix.  ch.  ix.  §  9),  and,  like  Turner,  he  suffered  from  want  of 
appreciation  (VoL  VI.  p.  472,  and  below,  pt  ix.  cIl  xiL  §  14).  His  fiincy  is  exquisite 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  293);  his  colouring,  ''rich  even  to  excess"  (VoL  V.  p.  328);  if  his 
themes  are  sometimes  horrible,  they  are  executed  with  perfection  or  art  (VoL  IV. 
p.  380) ;  his  descriptions  have  an  "  exauisite  sincerity "  (Vol.  V.  p.  208) ;  his  sense 
of  beautv  is  compuwbld  with  Turner's  (below,  part  ix.  ch.  xi.  ^  26) ;  his  imagination 
enabled  him  to  interpret  accurately  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  (J^ueen  qftheAir^  §  17). 
For  Raskin's  numerous  quotations  from  Keats,  see  the  General  index.  In  connexion 
with  the  present  passage  a  reminiscence  by  Lady  Bume-Jones,  referring  to  a  tour 
in  Switzerland  with  Ruskin  in  1862,  may  be  cited :  ''  I  have  a  vision  of  us  all  three 
sitting  tOjffether  that  evening  (at  Fluelen),  in  a  room  with  an  exquisitely  clean  bare- 
boarded  floor,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  reading  Keats  to  us "  (Memoriali  qf  Edward  Bume- 
Jones,  voL  i.  p.  243).  In  one  of  his  last  lectures  at  Oxford  Ruskin  told  his  pupils 
to  ''read  as  much  Keats  as  possible"  (VoL  L  p.  264  nX] 

^  [Editions  1  and  1873  (and  Frondes  AgreHes)  read  here :  '^ .  .  .  it  alone  of  trees, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  capable  .  .  .  ,"  and  seven  lines  lower : — 

'^.   .  .  the  sun  itself.    I  thought  at  first  Uiis  was  owing  to  the  actual 
lustre  of  the  leaves ;  but  I  believe  now  it  is  caused  by  the  cloud-dew  upon 
them,— every  minutest  leaf  carrying  its  diamond.    It  seems  .  .  ." 
The  alterations  in  the  text  above  were  nrst  introduced  in  the  edition  of  1888,  from 
Ruskin's  revised  copy.] 

«  [See  VoL  VI.  p.  452.] 
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seen  clear,  all  the  trees,  for  about  three  or  four  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  sun,  become  trees  of  light,  seen  in  clear 
flame  against  the  darker  sky,  and  dazzling  as  the  sun  itself. 
This  is  owing  to  the  lustre  of  the  leaves,  and  their  minute 
division.  It  seems  as  if  these  trees,  living  always  among 
the  clouds,  had  caught  part  of  their  glory  from  tiiem ;  and 
themselves  the  darkest  of  vegetation,  could  yet  add  splendour 
to  the  sun  itself 

§  10.  Yet  I  have  been  more  struck  by  their  character  of 
finished  delicacy  at  a  distance  from  the  central  Alps,  among 
the  pastoral  hiUs  of  the  Emmenthal,  or  lowland  districts^  of 
Berne,  where  they  are  set  in  groups  between  the  cottages, 
whose  shingle  roofs  (they  also  of  pine)  of  deep  gray  blue, 
and  lightly  carved  fronts,  golden  and  orange  in  the  autumn 
sunshine,"^  gleam  on  the  banks  and  lawns  of  hill-side, — 
endless  lawns,  mounded,  and  studded,  and  bossed  all  over 
with  deeper  green  hay-heaps,  orderly  set,  like  jewellery  (the 
mountain  hay,  when  the  pastures  are  full  of  springs, « being 
strangely  dark  and  fresh  in  verdure  for  a  whole  day  after  it 
is  cut).  And  amidst  this  delicate  delight  of  cottage  and 
field,  the  young  pines  stand  delicatest  of  all,  scented  as 
with  frankmcense,  their  slender  stems  straight  as  arrows, 
and  crystal  white,  looking  as  if  they  would  break  with  a 
touch  like  needles ;  and  their  arabesques  of  dark  leaf  pierced 
through  and  through  by  the  pale  radiance  of  clear  sl^,  opal 
blue,  where  they  follow  each  other  along  the  soft  hill-ridges, 
up  and  down. 

§  11.  I  have  watched  them  in  such  scenes  with  the 
deeper  interest,  because  of  all  trees  they  have  hitherto  had 
most  influence  on  hmnan  character.  The  effect  of  other 
vegetation,  however  great,  has  been  divided  by  mingled 
species;  elm  and  oak  in  England,  poplar  in  France,  birch 
in   Scotland,  olive   in  Italy  and   Spain,  share  their  power 

*  There  has  been  mueh  eotUffe-building  about  the  hills  lately^  with  very 
pretty  carving,  the  skill  in  which  has  been  encouraged  by  travellers;  and 
the  fresh-cut  larch  is  splendid  in  colour  under  rosy  sunlight. 
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with  inferior  trees,  and  with  all  the  chaiiging  diann  of 
successive  agriculture.  But  the  tremendous  unity  of  the 
pme  absorbs  and  moulds  the  life  of  a  race.  The  pine 
shadows  rest  upon  a  nation.  The  Northern  peoples,  century 
after  century,  lived  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  Pine  and  the  Sea,  both  infinite.  They  dwelt 
amidst  the  forests,  as  they  wandered  on  the  waves,  and  saw 
no  end,  nor  any  other  horizon;  still  the  dark  green  trees, 
or  the  dark  green  waters,  jagged  the  dawn  with  their  fringe 
or  their  foam.  And  whatever  elements  of  imagination,  or 
of  warrior  strength,  or  of  domestic  justice,  were  brought 
down  by  the  Norwegian  and  the  Groth  against  the  dissolute- 
ness or  degradation  of  the  South  of  Europe,  were  taught 
them  under  the  green  roofs  and  wild  penetralia  of  the  pine. 

§  12.  I  do  not  attempt,  delightful  as  the  task  would 
be,  to  trace  this  influence  (mixed  with  superstiticm)  in 
Scandinavia,  or  North  Grermany ;  but  let  us  at  least  note 
it  in  the  instance  which  we  speak  of  so  firequently,  yet 
so  seldom  take  to  heart.  There  has  been  much  dispute 
respecting  the  character  of  the  Swiss,  arising  out  of  the  diffi* 
culty  which  other  nations  had  to  imderstand  their  simplicity. 
They  were  assumed  to  be  either  romantically  virtuous,  or 
basely  mercenary,  when  in  fact  they  were  neither  heroic  nor 
base,  but  were  true-hearted  men,  stubborn  with  more  than 
any  recorded  stubbornness;  not  much  regarding  their  lives, 
yet  not  casting  them  causelessly  away;  forming  no  high 
ideal  of  improvement,  but  never  relaxing  their  grasp  of  a 
good  they  had  once  gained;  devoid  of  all  romantic  senti- 
ment, yet  loving  with  a  practical  and  patient  love  that 
neither  wearied  nor  forsook;  little  given  to  enthusiasm  in 
religion,  but  maintaining  their  faith  in  a  purity  which  no 
worldliness  deadened,  and  no  hypocrisy  soUed ;  neither  chival- 
rously generous  nor  pathetically  humane,  yet  never  pursuing 
their  defeated  enemies,  not  suffering  their  poor  to  perish; 
proud,  yet  not  allowing  their  pride  to  prick  them  into  un- 
wary or  unworthy  quarrel ;  avaricious,  yet  contentedly  render- 
ing to  their  neighbour  his  due ;  dull,  but  clear-sighted  to  all 
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the  principles  of  justice ;  and  patient,  without  ever  allowing 
delay  to  be  prolonged  by  sloth,  or  forbearance  by  fear. 

§  18.  This  temper  of  Swiss  mind,  while  it  animated  the 
whole  confederacy,  was  rooted  chiefly  in  one  small  district 
which  formed  the  heart  of  their  country,  yet  lay  not  among 
its  highest  mountains.  Beneath  the  glaciers  of  Zermatt  and 
Evolena,  and  on  the  scorching  slopes  of  the  Valais,  the 
peasants  remained  in  an  aimless  torpor,  unheard  of  but  as 
the  obedient  vassals  of  the  great  Bishopric  of  Sion.  But 
wh^e  the  lower  ledges  of  calcareous  rock  were  broken  by 
the  inlets  of  the  Lake  Lucerne,  and  bracing  winds  pene- 
trating £rom  the  north  forbade  the  growth  of  the  vine,  com* 
pelling  the  peasantry  to  adopt  an  entirely  pastoral  life,  was 
reared  another  race  of  men.  Their  narrow  domain  should 
be  marked  by  a  small  green  spot  on  every  map  of  Europe. 
It  is  about  f<»rty  miles  from  east  to  west;  as  many  from 
north  to  south;  yet  on  that  shred  of  rugged  ground,  while 
every  kingdom  of  the  world  around  it  rose  or  fell  in  fatal 
change,  and  every  multitudinous  race  mingled  or  wasted 
itself  in  various  dispersion  and  decline,  the  simple  shepherd 
dynasty  remained  changeless.  There  is  no  record  of  their 
origin.  They  are  neither  Groths,  Burgundians,  Romans,  nor 
Germans.  They  have  been  for  ever  Helvetii,  and  for  ever 
free.  Voluntarily  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  House  of  Hapsbuig,  they  acknowledged  its  supremacy, 
but  resisted  its  oppression;  and  rose  against  the  unjust 
governors  it  appointed  over  them,  not  to  gain,  but  to 
redeem,  their  liberties.  Victorious  in  the  struggle  by  the 
Lake  of  Egeri,^  they  stood  the  foremost  standard-bearers 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  life 
— ^loyalty  in  its  highest  sense,  to  the  laws  of  God's  helpfril 
justice,  and  of  man's  faithful  and  brotherly  fortitude. 

§  14.  You  will  find   among  them,  as   I  said,  no  subtle 

'  [On  the  shore  of  this  lake^  not  far  from  Zug,  was  the  battlefield  of  Morgarten, 
where  on  November  16^  1815,  the  Confederates  won  their  first  victory  over  the 
HapebnrsB ;  Raskin  visited  the  spot  in  1858 :  see  above.  Introdaction^  p.  xzxiL  For 
oilier  references  to  the  battle,  see  VoL  V.  p.  415 ;  Vol.  XVI.  p.  190 ;  Eagle' 9  Ned, 
§  199 ;  and  Fraterita,  i.  §  131.J 
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wit  nor  high  enthusiasm,  only  an  undeceivable  common 
sense,  and  an  obstinate  rectitude.  They  cannot  be  per- 
suaded into  their  duties,  but  they  feel  them;  they  use  no 
phrases  of  friendship,  but  do  not  fail  you  at  your  need. 
Questions  of  creed,  which  other  nations  sought  to  solve 
by  logic  or  reverie,  these  shepherds  brought  to  practical 
tests;  sustained  with  tranquillity  the  excommunication  of 
abbots  who  wanted  to  feed  their  cattle  on  other  people's 
fields,  and,  halbert  in  hand,  struck  down  the  Swiss  Refor- 
mation, because  the  Evangelicals  of  Zurich  refused  to  send 
them  their  due  supplies  of  salt.^  Not  readily  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  superstition,  they  were  patient  under  those 
of  economy;  they  would  purchase  the  remission  of  taxes, 
but  not  of  sins;  and  while  the  sale  of  indulgences  was 
arrested  in  the  church  of  Ensiedeln  as  boldly  as  at  the 
gates  of  Wittenberg,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Frutigen  *  ate  no  meat  for  seven  years,  in  order  peacefully  to 
free  themselves  and  their  descendants  from  the  seigniorial 
claims  of  the  Baron  of  Thum. 

§  15.  What  praise  may  be  justly  due  to  this  modest 
and  rational  virtue,  we  have  perhaps  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  defining.  It  must  long  remain  questionable  how  far 
the  vices  of  superior  civilization  may  be  atoned  for  by  its 

*  This  valley  is  on  the  pass  of  the  Gemmi  in  [Canton  Berne,  but  the 
people  are  the  same  in  temper  as  those  of  the  Waldstlitten. 


^  [^^In  1531,  Zurich,  in  order  to  force  the  Catholic  cantons  to  submit  to  its 
dictation,  forbade  all  commerce  with  them^  and  even  prevented  the  supply  of  necessary 
articles  of  provisions,  such  as  salt^  which  the  people  of  the  Walast&tten  used  to 
receive  through  Zurich.  .  .  .  '  The  sword  alone  can  unloose  the  knot,'  was  the  cry 
in  the  Waldst^tten"  (Vieusseux  :  History  of  SwUxerlaiid,  1840^  p.  143).  Ruskin  refers 
again  to  this  incident  in  Time  and  Tide,  §  46.  See  the  same  Bietory,  p.  126^  for  the 
account  of  Zwingli's  repulse  of  Friar  Samson^  who  had  come  to  sell  indulgences  at 
Einsiedeln  in  1618.  "  The  fine  and  extensive  valley  of  Frutigen  was  sold  to  Bern  by 
the  Baron  of  Thurn,  whose  mismanagement  had  involved  him  ip  difficulties.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Frutiffen  heard  of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale^  they  all  agreed  to 
strain  every  nerve  in  order  to  redeem  the  seignorial  fines  and  dues  which  had  been 
transferred  to  their  new  masters.  Every  one  contributed  for  this  purpose  his  little 
savings^  and  it  is  stated  in  an  old  sonf  that  the  whole  valley  encaged  not  to  eat 
beef  for  seven  years  in  order  to  free  themselves  and  their  descendants  from  feudal 
burdens  "  {ibid.,  p.  66 ;  the  date  is  1386).] 
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achievements,  and  the  errors  of  more  transcendental  de- 
votion forgiven  to  its  rapture.  But,  take  it  for  wtiat  we 
may,  the  character  of  this  peasantry  is,  at  least,  serviceable 
to  others  and  sufficient  for  their  own  peace;  and  in  its 
consistency  and  simplicity,  it  stands  alone  in  the  history  of 
the  human  heart.  How  far  it  was  developed  by  circum* 
stances  of  natural  phenomena  may  also  be  disputed;  nor 
should  I  enter  into  such  dispute  with  any  strongly  held 
conviction.  The  Swiss  have  certainly  no  feelings  respecting 
their  mountains  in  anywise  correspondent  with  ours.  It 
was  rather  as  fortresses  of  defence,  than  as  spectacles  of 
splendour,  that  the  diifs  of  the  Bothstock^  bare  rule  over 
the  destinies  of  those  who  dwelt  at  their  feet;  and  the 
training  for  which  the  mountain  children  had  to  thank  the 
slopes  of  the  Muotta-Thal,  was  in  soundness  of  breath, 
and  steadiness  of  limb,  far  more  than  in  elevation  of  idea. 
But  the  point  which  I  desire  the  reader  to  note  is,  that 
the  character  of  the  sc^ie  which,  if  any,  appears  to  have 
been  impressive  to  the  inhabitant,  is  not  that  which  we 
ourselves  feel  when  we  enter  the  district.  It  was  not 
from  their  lakes,  nor  their  cMs,  nor  their  glaciers — though 
these  were  all  peculiarly  their  possession,  that  the  three 
venerable  cantons  or  states  received  their  name.  They 
were  not  called  the  States  of  th6  Rock,  nor  the  Stat^ 
of  the  Lake,  but  the  States  of  the  Forest  And  the  one 
of  the  three  which  contains  the  most  touching  record  of 
the  spiritual  power  of  Swiss  religion,  in  the  name  of  the 
convent  of  the  "  Hill  of  Angels,"  *  has,  for  its  own,  none 
but  the  sweet  childish  name  of  "Under  the  Woods.'* 

§  16.  And  indeed  you  may  pass  under  them   if,  leaving 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  Swiss  history,  the  Meadow  of  the 

1  [TheM  difh  tower  above  the  Bay  of  Uri  and  the  Meadow  of  Rutli.  where  are 
the  Three  Fountahis  which  gashed  forth  from  the  spot  on  which  the  Three  Con- 
federates had  stood  on  November  7>  1907  (see  VoL  XIII.  p.  611) ;  it  was  in  the 
Muotta-Thal  that  the  Russians  under  Snwaroff  were  repulsed  in  1799  (see  VoL  XIII. 
p.  612).] 

*  rrhe  original  Forest  Cantons  were  three  Schwyg,  Uri^  and  Unterwalden ;  the 
fourth— Lucerne— joined  them  in  1392.  The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Engelberg  is  told  by  Wordsworth  in  his  MemariaU  qfa  3Vwr  on  ttm  OorUineni,  xvii.] 

vn.  •         H 
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Three  Fountains,  you  bid  the  boatman  row  southward  a 
little  way  by  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Uri.*  Steepest  there 
on  its  western  side,  the  walls  of  its  rocks  ascend  to 
heaven.  Far  m  the  blue  of  evening,  like  a  great  cathedral 
pavement,  lies  the  lake  in  its  darkness;  and  you  may  hear 
the  whisper  of  innumerable  falling  waters  return  from  the 
hollows  of  the  cliff,  like  the  voices  of  a  multitude  pray- 
ing under  their  breath.  From  time  to  time  the  beat  of 
a  wave,  slow  lifted,  where  the  rocks  lean  over  the  black 
depth,  dies  heavily  as  the  last  note  of  a  requiem.  Oppo- 
site, green  with  steep  grass,  and  set  with  ch&let  villages,  the 
Frohnalp  rises  in  one  solemn  glow  of  pastoral  light  and 
peace;  and  above,  against  the  clouds  of  twilight,  ghostly 
on  the  gray  precipice,  stand,  myriad  by  myriad,  the  shadowy 
armies  of  the  Unterwalden  pine.* 

I  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  the  stranger  to  pass 
through  this  great  chapel,  with  its  font  of  waters,  and  moun- 
tain pillars,  and  vaults  of  clouds,  without  being  touched  by 
one  noble  thought,  or  stirred  by  any  sacred  passion ;  but  for 
those  who  received  from  its  waves  the  baptism  of  their  youth, 
and  learned  beneath  its  rocks  the  fidelity  of  their  manhood, 
and  watched  amidst  its  clouds  the  likeness  of  the  dream  of 
life,  with  the  eyes  of  age — ^for  these  I  will  not  believe  that 
the  mountain  shrine  was  built,  or  the  calm  of  its  forest- 
shadows  guarded  by  their  God,  in  vain. 

*  The  cliff  immediately  bordering  the  lake  is  in  Canton  Uri ;  the  green 
hills  of  Unterwalden  rise  above.  This  is  the  grandest  piece  of  the  shore  of 
Lake  Lucerne ;  the  rocks  near  Tell's  Chapel  are  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  pre- 
cipitous. 

^  [For  Raskin's  own  excursion  here,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxxiii ; 
and  compare  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  610-511.] 


CHAPTER  X 

LEAVES  MOTIONLESS 

§  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  final  inquiry  was  to  be 
into  the  sources  of  beauty  in  the  tented  plants/  or  flowers 
of  the  field ;  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  one  of 
no  great  diflBiculty,  the  beauty  of  flowers  being  somewhat 
generally  admitted  and  comprehended. 

Admitted  ?  yes.  Comprehended  ?  no ;  and,  which  is  worse, 
in  all  its  highest  characters,  for  many  a  day  yet,  incompre- 
hensible :  though  with  a  little  steady  application,  I  suppose 
we  might  soon  know  more  than  we  do  now  about  the  colours 
of  flowers, — ^being  tangible  enough,  and  staying  longer  than 
those  of  clouds.  We  have  discovered  something  definite 
about  colours  of  opal  and  of  peacock's  plume ;  perhaps,  also, 
in  due  time  we  may  give  some  account  of  that  true  gold 
(the  only  gold  of  intrinsic  value)  which  gilds  buttercups ;  and 
understand  how  the  spots  are  laid,  in  painting  a  pansy.' 

Art  of  interest,  when  we  may  win  any  of  its  secrets ;  but 
to  such  knowledge  the  road  lies  not  up  brick  streets.  And 
howsoever  that  flower-painting  may  be  done,  one  thing  is 
certain,  it  is  not  by  machinery. 

§  2.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  if  we  understood  flowers 
better,  we  might  love  them  less. 

We  do  not  love  them  much,  as  it  is.  Few  people  really 
care  about  flowers.  Many,  indeed,  are  fond  of  finding  a 
new  shape  of  blossom,  caring  for  it  as  a  child  cares  about 
a  kaleidoscope.  Many,  also,  like  a  fair  service  of  flowers  in 
the  greenhouse,  as  a  fair  service  of  plate  on  the  table.    Many 

'  [See  above,  p.  21.1 

'  [For  discuMioiM  or  such  matten,  see  the  recent  botanical  works  cited  above, 
p.  Ibr.] 
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are  scientifically  interested  in  them,  though  even  these  in  the 
nomenclature^  rather  than  the  flowers.  And  a  few  enjoy 
their  gardens:  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  piece  of  land, 
which  would  let  well  on  a  building  lease,  remaining  unlet 
because  it  was  a  flowery  piece.  I  have  never  heard  of  parks 
being  kept  for  wild  hyacinths,  though  often  of  their  being 
kept  for  wild  beasts.  And  the  blossoming  time  of  the  year 
being  principally  spring,  I  perceive  it  to  be  the  mind  of 
most  people,  during  that  period  to  stay  in  towns.' 

§  8.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  keen-sighted  and  eccentrically- 
minded  friend  of  mine,  having  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
violate  this  national  custom,  and  go  to  the  Tyrol  in  spring, 
was  passinff  through  a  valley  near  Landeck,  with  several 

peared  in  the  distance,  belted  about  its  breast  with  a  zone 
of  blue,  like  our  English  Queen.  Was  it  a  blue  doud? 
a  blue  horizontal  bar  of  the  air  that  Titian  breathed  in 
youth,  seen  now  far  away,  which  mortal  might  never 
breathe  again?  Was  it  a  mirage — a  meteor?  Wotild  it 
stay  to  be  approached?  (ten  miles  of  winding  road  yet 
between  them,  and  the  foot  of  its  mountain).  Such  ques- 
tioning had  they  concerning  it.  My  keen-sighted  £riend 
alone  maintained  it  to  be  substantial:  whatever  it  might 
be,  it  was  not  air,  and  would  not  vanish.  The  ten  miles 
of  road  were  overpassed,  the  carriage  left,  the  mountain 
climbed.  It  stayed  patiently,  expanding  still  into  richer 
breadth  and  heavenlier  glow — a  belt  of  gentians.  Such 
things  may  verily  be  seen  among  the  Alps  in  spring,  and 
in  spring  only.  Which  being  so,  I  observe  most  people 
prefer  going  in  autumn. 

§  4.  Nevertheless,  without  any  special  affection  for  them, 
most  of  us,  at  least,  languidly  consent  to  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  and  occasionally  gather  them,  and  prefer  them  from 
among  other  forms  of  vegetation.  This,  strange  to  say,  is 
precisely  what  great  painters  do  not. 

^  [Compare  p.  71^  above.] 

«  [Compare  Two  Paths,  §  137  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  372).] 
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Every  other  kind  of  object  they  paint,  in  its  due  place 
and  office,  with  respect; — ^but,  except  compulsorily  and  im- 
perfectly, never  flowers.  A  curious  fact  this!  Here  are 
men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  study  of  coloiu*,  and  the 
one  thing  they  will  not  paint  is  a  flower!  Anything  but 
that.  A  furred  mantle,  a  jewelled  zone,  a  silken  gown, 
a  brazen  corslet,  nay,  an  old  leathern  chair,  or  a  wall-paper 
if  you  will,  with  utmost  care  and  delight; — ^but  a  flower 
by  no  manner  of  means,  if  avoidable.  When  the  thing 
has  perforce  to  be  done,  the  great  painters  of  course  do 
it  rightly.  Titian,  in  his  early  work,  sometimes  carries  a 
blossom  or  two  out  with  affection,  as  the  columbines  in 
our  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.^  So  also  Holbein.  But  in  his 
later  and  mightier  work,  Titian  will  only  paint  a  fan  or 
wristband  intensely,  never  a  flower.  In  his  portrait  of 
Lavinia,  at  Berlin,  the  roses  are  just  touched  finely  enough 
to  fill  their  place,^  with  no  affection  whatever,  and  with  the 
most  subdued  red  possible;  while  in  the  later  portrait  of 
her,  at  Dresden,  there  are  no  roses  at  all,  but  a  belt  of 
chased  golden  balls,  on  every  stud  of  which  Titian  has  con- 
centrated his  strength,  and  I  verily  believe  forgot  the  face 
a  little,  so  much  has  his  mind  been  set  on  them.' 

§  5.  In  Paul  Veronese's  Europa,  at  Dresden,  the  entire 
foreground  is  covered  with  flowers,  but  they  are  executed 
with  sharp  and  crude  touches  like  those  of  a  decorative 
painter.  In  Correggio*s  paintings,  at  Dresden,'  and  in  the 
Antiope  of  the  Louvre,  there  are  lovely  pieces  of  foliage, 
but  no  flowers.^    A  large  garland  of  oranges  and  lemons, 

fNo.  36  in  the  National  Gallery ;  see  Modem  PairUeri,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  20).] 
For  the  two  Lavinias,  Bee  also  above.  Preface,  p.  6.  The  Lavinia  at  Berlin 
was  painted  by  Titian  in  about  1549^  and  represents  her  holding  up  a  dish  of  flowers 
and  fruit ;  a  reproduction  of  it  is  given  at  p.  82  of  The  Later  Work  of  TUian,  by 
Claude  Phillips.  For  the  portrait  of  Lavinia  as  a  bride,  painted  in  1655,  which  is 
at  Dresden,  see  above,  p.  6.  In  the  same  Gallery  is  the  other  portrait  of  Lavinia 
here  described,  painted  about  1565-1570,  and  showing  her  as  a  matron.  Compare 
below,  p.  491.J 

"  [Corregffio's  "  St  George "  u  ''  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Geoige  and 
other  Saints  ' :  the  scene  is  enclosed  above  by  an  arch  decorated  with  a  garland. 
For  a  note  on  the  picture,  see  below,  p.  492.] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  note  on  the  ''superb  vegetation"  in  Corregffio's  pictures  at 
Dresden,  see  again  below,  p.  492  ;  and  for  other  references  to  the  iohMge  in  the 
''Antiope,"  see  above,  p.  53.] 
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with  their  leaves,  above  the  St.  Greorge,  at  Dresden,  is 
connected  traditionally  with  the  garlanded  backgrounds  of 
Ghirlandajo  and  Mantegna,  but  the  studious  absence  of 
flowers  renders  it  almost  disagreeably  ponderous.  I  do  not 
remember  any  painted  by  Velasquez,  or  by  Tintoret,  except 
compulsory  Annunciation  lilies.  The  flowers  of  Rubens  are 
gross  and  rude;  those  of  Vandyck  vague,  slight,  and  sub- 
dued in  colour,  so  as  not  to  contend  with  the  flesh.^  In 
his  portraits  of  King  Charles's  chUdren,  at  Turm,  an  en- 
chanting picture,  there  is  a  rose-thicket,  in  which  the  roses 
seem  to  be  enchanted  the  wrong  way,  for  their  leaves  are 
all  gray,  and  the  flowers  dull  brick-red.     Yet  it  is  right* 

§  6.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  all  great  men  like  their 
inferior  forms  to  follow  and  obey  contours  of  large  surfaces, 
or  group  themselves  in  connected  masses.  Patterns  do  the 
first,  leaves  the  last;  but  flowers  stand  separately. 

^  [For  the  ibliaffe  of  Rabens,  see  above,  P-  62 ;  of  Mante^^na,  Art  qf  England, 

§  206 ;  of  Ghirlandajo,  Vol.  III.  p.  176.1 

'  [In  his  ''Notes  on  the  Gallery  of  Turin*'  (see  above,  p.  xzxix.  n.),  Raskin 

has  some  further  remarks  on  this  picture : — 

''  In  case  I  forget,  note  of  Vandyck's  three  children  that  the  sky  and  rose- 
leaves  in  the  background  are  in  their  quiet,  pretty  rounded,  innooent-looldng 
forms  entirely  sympathetic  with  the  little  curls  and  caps  and  bossy  hands 
and  apple-like  cheeks  of  the  children ;  while  in  the  Prince  of  Carrignano  the 
rolling  clouds  and  sombre  thistle  of  the  foreground  are  just  as  sympathetic 
with  tlie  power  of  the  rider.  This  is  evidently  not  done  by  any  formal  rule : 
the  spirit. of  the  painter  changes  with  his  subject;  he  could  not  have  put 
the  angry  clouds  behind  the  children ;  could  not  have  painted  one  of  their 
drifts  in  the  temper  he  was  in  at  the  time — ^the  creamy  little  tufts  of  cloud 
in  the  blue  came  as  naturally  to  his  pencil  as  gentleness  of  voice  would,  if 
he  had  spoken  to  the  little  people.  This  instinctive  harmony  is  a  great 
charm  in  all  Vandyck's  work.  Note  the  intense  soberness  of  colour  in  the 
roses  of  this  picture — ^the  green  leaves  are  all  grey^  and  the  roses  brick- 
red^  bringing  out  the  flesh  colour  in  perfect  beauty. 

''One  of  the  curious  and  provoking  points  in  art  criticism  is  that  one 
always  finds  anything  may  be  done,  and  justified^  by  a  great  man.  Every- 
thing that  one  determines  shouldn  t  be  done,  your  great  painter  will  some 
day  do  in  your  face,  and  laugh  at  you.  In  tnis  Vandyck  one  might  find 
a  complete  exemplification  of  all  Sir  Joshua's  falsest  rules.  The  roses  are 
subdued  in  colour,  and  the  draperies  touched  with  extreme  breadth  and 
incompletion — to  bring  out  the  children's  faces  more  perfectly — ^and  very 
wonderful  it  is  to  see  the  loveliness  Vandyck  can  get  out  of  gray  and  brown 
where  anybody  else  would  have  used  green  and  crimson. 

"  The  more  1  see  of  painting,  the  more  all  criticism  resolves  itself  into— 
this  feUow  can  paint,  and  that  fellow  can't ;  and  the  difference  between  can 
and  can't  becomes  in  my  thoughts  every  day  more  infinite  and  more 
inexplicable."] 
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Another  reason  is  tbat  the  beauty  of  flower-petals  and 
texture  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  at  it  dose ;  but  flat 
patterns  can  be  seen  far  off,  as  well  as  gleaming  of  metal- 
work.  All  the  great  men  calculate  their  work  for  effect 
at  some  distance,  and  with  that  object,  know  it  to  be  lost 
time  to  complete  the  drawing  of  flowers.  Farther,  the  forms 
of  flowers  being  determined,  require  a  painful  attention, 
and  restrain  the  fancy;  whereas,  in  painting  fur,  jewels,  or 
bronze,  the  coloiu*  and  touch  may  be  varied  almost  at  plea- 
sure, and  without  effort 

Again,  much  of  what  is  best  in  flowers  is  inimitable  in 
painting;  and  a  thoroughly  good  workman  feels  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  means  when  he  matches  them  fairly  with  Nature, 
and  gives  up  the  attempt  frankly — ^painting  the  rose  dull 
red,  rather  than  tr3ring  to  rival  its  flush  in  sunshine. 

And,  lastly,  in  nearly  all  good  landscape-painting,  the 
breadth  of  foreground  included  implies  such  a  distance  of 
the  spectator  from  the  nearest  object  as  must  entirely  pre- 
vent his  seemg  flower  detail. 

§  7.  There  is,  however,  a  deeper  reason  than  all  these; 
namely,  that  flowers  have  no  sublimity.  We  shall  have  to 
examine  the  nature  of  sublimity  in  oiu*  following  and  last 
section,  among  other  ideas  of  relation.^  Here  I  only  note 
the  fjAct  briefly,  that  impressions  of  awe  and  sorrow  being 
at  the  root  of  the  sensation  of  sublimity,  and  the  beauty 
of  separate  flowers  not  being  of  the  kind  which  connecte 
itself  with  such  sensation,  there  is  a  wide  distinction,  in 
general,  between  flower-loving  minds  and  minds  of  the 
highest  order.  Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordi- 
nary humanity :  children  love  them ;  quiet,  tender,  contented 
ordinary  people  love  them  as  they  grow;  luxurious  and 
disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them  gathered:  they  are  the 
cottager's  treasure;  and  in  the  crowded  town,  mark,  as 
with  a  little  broken  fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of 
the  workers  in  whose  heart  rests  the  covenant  of  peace. 

^  [The  examination,  however,  was  not  very  fully  carried  out  in  Pkrt  ix.  ch.  liL ; 
bat  compare  Appendix  II.  3,  below,  p.  481,  ana  Appendix  i.  §  6  in  VoL  IV.  p.  369.] 
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Passionate  or  religious  minds  contemplate  them  with  fond» 
feverish  intensity ;  the  affection  is  seen  severely  calm  in  the 
works  of  many  old  religious  painters,  and  mixed  with  more 
open  and  true  country  sentiment  in  those  of  our  own  Pre» 
Raphaelites.  To  the  child  and  the  girl,  the  peasant  and 
the  manufacturing  operative,  to  the  grisette  and  the  nun, 
the  lover  and  monk,  they  are  precious  alway^.^  But  to  the 
men  of  supreme  power  and  thoughtfiilness,  precious  only  at 
times;  sjnnbolically  and  pathetically  often  to  the  poets,  but 
rarely  for  their  own  sake.  They  fall  forgotten  from  the 
great  workmen's  and  soldiers'  hands.  Such  men  will  take, 
in  thankfulness,  crowns  of  leaves,  or  crowns  of  thorns — ^not 
crowns  of  flowers. 

§  8.  Some  beautiAil  things  have  been  done  lately,  and 
more  beautiful  are  likely  to  be  done,  by  our  younger 
painters,  in  representing  blossoms  of  the  orchard  and  the 
field  in  mass  and  extent.  I  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  encouragement  of  this  impulse;'  and  truly,  if 
pictures  are  to  be  essentially  imitative  rather  than  inven- 
tive, it  is  better  to  spend  care  in  painting  hyacinths  than 
dead  leaves,  and  roses  rather  than  stubble.  Such  work, 
however,  as  I  stated  in  my  first  essay  on  this  subject,  in 
the  year  1851,*  can  only  connect  itself  with  the  great  schools 
by  becoming  inventive  instead  of  copyist ;  and  for  the  most 
part,  I  believe  these  young  painters  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  best  beauty  of  flowers  being  wholly  inimi- 
table, and  their  sweetest  service  unrenderable  by  art,  the 
picture  involves  some  approach  to  an  unsatisfying  mockery 
in  the  cold  imagery  of  what  Nature  has  given  to  be  breathed 

*  Pre'RaphaeliUsm :  p.  S8»  and  the  note  at  p.  27 ;  compare  p.  6d.*  The 
essay  contains  some  important  notes  on  Turner's  work,  which,  therefore,  I 
do  not  repeat  in  this  volume. 

1  [ComMre  VoL  V.  p.  372  n.,  and  VoL  XIV.  pp.  92-03.1 
«  fSae  VoL  XIV.  p.  xxiv.] 

>  [Raskin's  references  are  to  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet :  see  in  this  edition 
Vol.  Xil.  pp.  367-^868,  388.] 
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with  the  proAise  winds  of  spring,  and  touched  by  the  happy 
footsteps  oi  youth. 

§  9.  Among  the  greater  masters,  as  I  have  said,  there  is 
little  laborious  or  affectionate  flower-painting.^  The  utmost 
that  Turner  ever  allows  in  his  foregrounds  is  a  water-lily 
or  two,  a  cluster  of  heath  or  fox-glove,  a  thistle  some- 
times, a  violet  or  daisy,  or  a  bindweed-bell;  just  enough 
to  lead  the  eye  into  the  understanding  of  the  rich  mystery 
of  his  more  distant  leafage.  Rich  mystery,  indeed,  respect- 
ing which  these  following  facts  about  the  foliage  of  tented 
plants  must  be  noted  carefiilly. 

§  10.  Two  characters  seem  especially  aimed  at  by  nature 
in  the  earth-plants;  first,  that  they  should  be  characteristic 
and  interesting;  secondly,  that  they  should  not  be  very 
visibly  injured  by  crushing. 

I  say,  first,  characteristic.  The  leaves  of  large  trees  take 
approximately  simple  forms,  slightly  monotonous.  They  are 
intended  to  be  seen  in  mass.  But  the  leaves  of  the  herbage 
at  our  feet  take  all  kinds  of  strange  shapes,  as  if  to  invite 
us  to  examine  them.  Star-shaped,  heart-shaped,  spear-shaped, 
arrow-shaped,  fretted,  fringed,  cleft,  furrowed,  serrated,  sinu- 
ated ;  in  whorls,  in  tufts,  in  spires,  in  wreaths,  endlessly  ex- ' 
pressive,  deceptive,  fantastic,  never  the  same  from  footstalk 
to  blossom;  they  seem  perpetually  to  tempt  our  watchful- 
ness, and  take  delight  in  outstripping  our  wonder. 

§  11.  Secondly,  observe,  their  forms  are  such  as  will  not 
be  visibly  injured  by  crushing.  Their  complexity  is  already 
disordered:  jags  and  rents  are  their  laws  of  being;  rent 
by  the  footstep,  they  betray  no  harm.  Here,  for  instance 
(Fig.   72),  is  the  mere  outline  of  a  buttercup-leaf  in  full 

^  [The  MS.  here  inserts  an  additional  passage : — 

''The  blossems  in  the  Peter  Martyr  might  be  mistaken  for  clouds ;  the 
borage  blossoms  on  the  table  in  the  Supper  at  Emmaus  are  distinct,  but  no 
more;  and  except,  as  I  said,  Anmmeiation  lilies,  it  wenld  be  difficult  [to 
find]  any  complete  flower-painting  in  subsequent  Venetian  work." 
On  tiie  absence  of  ''laborious  or  aflfeetionate  flower-painting,''  in  the  old  masters 
and  in  Turner,  compare  VoL  XIII.  p.  620,    But  when  given,  the  flowers  are  some- 
times given  with  great  care :  see  Vol.  IIL  pp.  28-29 ;  end  for  Titian's  ^'  Supper  at 
Emmaus/'  Vol.  XU.  p.  471.] 
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free  growth;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  com* 
mon  type  of  earth  foliage.  Fig.  78  is  a  less  advanced  one, 
placed  so  as  to  show  its  symmetrical  bounding  form.  But 
both,  how  various; — ^how  delicately  rent  into  beauty!  As 
in  the  aiguilles  of  the  great  Alps,  so  in  this  lowest  field- 


herb,  where  rending  is  the  law  of  being,^  it  is  the  law  of 
loveliness. 

§  12.  One  class,  however,  of  these  torn  leaves,  peculiar  to 
the  tented  plants,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  a  strange  expressional 
functi(»i.  I  mean  the  group  of  leaves  rent  into  ahemate 
gaps,  typically  represented  by  the  thistle.     The  alternation 

«  [Sm  Vol  VI.  pp.  281-287.] 
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of  the  rent,  if  not  absolutely,  is,  eflfectively,  peculiar  to 
the  earth-plants.  Leaves  of  the  builders  are  rent  symme- 
trically, so  as  to  form  radiating  groups,  as  in  the  horse- 
chestnut,  or  they  are  irregularly  sinuous,  as  in  the  oak ;  but 
the  earth-plants  continually  present  forms  such  as  those  in 
the  opposite  Plate :  ^  a  kind  of  web-footed  leaf,  so  to  speak ; 
a  continuous  tissue,  enlarged  alternately  on  each  side  of  the 
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stalk.  Leaves  of  this  form  have  necessarily  a  kind  of  limp- 
ing gait,  as  if  they  grew  not  all  at  once,  but  first  a  little 
bit  on  one  side,  and  then  a  little  bit  on  the  other,  and 
wherever  they  occur  in  quantity,  give  the  expression  to 
for^fround  vegetation  which  we  feel  and  call  ^'ragged." 

§  18.  It  is  strange  that  the  mere  alternation  of  the  rent 
should  give  this  efiect;  the  more  so,  because  alternate 
leaves,  completely  separate  fix>m  each  other,  produce  one 
of  the  most  graceful  types  of  building  plants.  Yet  the  fact 
is  indeed  so,  that  the  alternate  rent  in  the  earth-leaf  is  the 

^  [Rtttidn  in  hit  copy  identifias  the  plant  as  the  greater  celandine.] 
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principal  cause  of  its  ragged  effect  However  deeply  it 
may  be  rent  symmetrically,  as  in  th^  alchemilla,  or  butter- 
cup just  instanced,  and  however  finely  divided,  as  in  the 
parsleys,  the  result  is  always  a  delicate  richness,  unless  the 
jags  are  alternate,  and  the  leaf-tissue  continuous  at  the 
stem ;  and  the  moment  these  conditions  appear,  so  does 
the  raggedness. 

§  14.  It  is  yet  more  worthy  of  note  that  the  proper  duty 
of  these  leaves,  which  catch  tiie  eye  so  clearly  and  power- 
fully, would  appear  to  be  to  draw  the  attention  of  man  to 
spots  where  his  work  is  needed,  for  they  nearly  all  habitu- 
ally grow  on  ruins  or  neglected  ground:  not  noble  ruins, 
or  on  wild  ground,  but  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  pieces  of  land 
which  have  been  indolently  cultivated  or  much  disturbed. 
The  leaf  on  the  right  of  the  three  in  the  Plate,  which  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  class,  is  that  of  the  Sisjrm- 
brium  Irio,^  which  grows,  by  choice,  always  on  ruins  left  by 
fire.  The  plant,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  grows 
first  on  earth  that  has  been  moved,  is  the  coltsfoot:  its 
broad  covering  leaf  is  much  jagged,  but  only  irregular,  not 
alternate  in  the  rent;  but  the  weeds  that  mark  habitual 
neglect,  such  as  the  thistle,  give  clear  alternation. 

§  15.  The  aspects  of  complexity  and  carelessness  of  in- 
jury are  farther  increased  in  the  herb  of  the  field,  because 
it  is  "herb  yielding  seed*';*  that  is  to  say,  a  seed  different 
in  character  from  that  which  trees  form  in  their  fruit. 

I  am  somewhat  alarmed  in  reading  over  the  above  sen- 
tence, lest  a  botanist,  or  other  scientific  person,  should  open 
the  book  at  it.  For  of  course  the  essential  character  of 
either  fruit  or  seed  being  only  that  in  the  smallest  compass, 
the  vital  principle  of  the  plant  is  rendered  portable,  and  for 
some  time  preservable,  we  ought  to  call  every  such  vege- 
table dormitory  a  "fruit"  or  a  "seed"  indifferently.  But 
with  respect  to  man  there  is  a  notable  difference  between 
them. 

^  [The  London  rocket] 
*  [Genetis  i.  11.] 
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A  seed  is  what  we  "sow." 

A  fruit,  what  we  "enjoy." 

Fruit  is  seed  prepared  especially  for  the  sight  and  taste 
of  man  and  animals;  and  in  this  sense  we  have  true  firuit 
and  traitorous  fruit  (poisonous);  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
available  distinction,*  that,  seed  being  the  part  necessary 
for  the  renewed  birth  of  the  plant,  a  fruit  is  such  seed 
enclosed  or  sustained  by  some  extraneous  substance,  which 
is  soft  and  juicy,  and  beautifully  coloured,  pleasing  and 
useful  to  animals  and  men. 

§  16.  I  find  it  convenient  in  this  volume,  and  wish  I 
had  thought  of  the  expedient  before,  whenever  I  get  into 
a  difficulty,  to  leave  the  reader  to  work  it  out.  He  will 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  so  good  as  to  define  fruit  for  himself. 
Having  defined  it,  he  will  find  that  the  sentence  about 
which  I  was  alarmed  above  is,  in  the  main,  true,  and  that 
tented  plants  principally  are  herbs  yielding  seed,  while  build- 
ing plants  give  fruit.  The  berried  shrubs  of  rock  and 
wood,  however  dwarfed  in  stature,  are  true  builders.  The 
strawberry-plant  is  the  only  important  exception — a  tender 
Bedouin. 

§  17.  Of  course  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  plain, 
practical  one,  that  fruit  should  not  be  trampled  on,  and 
had  better  perhaps  be  put  a  little  out  of  easy  reach  than 
too  near  the  hand,  so  that  it  may  not  be  gathered  wantonly 
or  without  some  little  trouble,  and  may  be  waited  for  until 
it  is  properly  ripe;  while  the  plants  meant  to  be  trampled 
on  have  small  and  multitudinous  seed,  hard  and  wooden, 
which  may  be  shaken  and  scattered  about  without  harm. 

Also,  fine  fruit  is  often  only  to  be  brought  forth  with 
patience :  not  by  young  and  hurried  trees — but  in  due  time, 
after   much  suffering;   and   the   best  fruit  is   often  to  be 

*  I  say  the  ^  best  available  distinction."  It  is,  of  coarse,  no  real  distinc- 
tion. A  pea-pod  is  a  kind  of  central  t3rpe  of  seed  and  seed-vessel,  and  it  is 
difficult  so  to  define  fniit  as  to  keep  clear  of  it.  Pea-shells  are  boiled  and 
eaten  in  some  countries  rather  than  pease.  It  does  not  sound  like  a  scientific 
distinction  to  say  that  fruit  is  a  "  shell  which  is  good  without  being  boiled.*' 
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an  adornment  of  old  age,  so  as  to  supply  the  want  of 
other  grace.  While  the  plants  which  will  not  work,  but 
only  bloom  and  wander,  do  not  (exc^t  the  grasses)  bring 
forth  fruit  of  high  service,  but  only  the  seed  that  prolongs 
their  race,  the  grasses  alone  having  great  honoiu*  put  on 
them  for  their  humility,  as  we  saw  in  oiu*  first  account 
of  them. 

§  18.  This  being  so,  we  find  another  element  of  very 
complex  effect  added  to  the  others  which  exist  in  tented 
plants,  namely,  that  of  minute,  granular,  feathery,  or  downy 
seed-vessels,  mingling  quaint  brown  pimctuation,  and  dusty 
tremors  of  dancing  grain,  with  the  bloom  of  the  nearer 
fields;  and  casting  a  gossamered  grayness  and  softness  of 
plumy  mist  along  their  surfaces  far  away;  mysterious  ever- 
more, not  only  with  dew  in  the  morning  or  mirage  at  noon, 
but  with  the  shaking  threads  of  fine  arborescence,  each  a 
little  belfry  of  grain-bells,  all  a-chime. 

§  19.  I  feel  sorely  tempted  to  draw  one  of  these  same 
spires  of  the  fine  grasses,  with  its  sweet  changing  propor- 
tions of  pendent  grain,  but  it  would  be  a  useless  piece  of 
finesse,  as  such  form,  of  course,  never  enters  into  general 
foreground  effect.*  I  have,  however,  engraved  at  the  top 
of  the  group  of  woodcuts  opposite  (Fig.  74),  a  single  let^ 

Nay,  even  if  we  humiliate  ourselves  into  this  practical  reference  to  the  kitchen, 
we  are  still  far  from  success.  For  the  pulp  of  a  strawberry  is  not  a  "  shell/' 
the  seeds  being  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  available  part  of  a  pomegranate  or 
orange,  though  a  seed  envelope,  is  itself  shut  within  a  less  useful  rind.  While 
in  an  almond  the  shell  becomes  less  profitable  still,  and  all  goodness  retires 
into  the  seed  itself,  as  in  a  grain  of  com. 

*  For  the  same  reason,  I  enter  into  no  consideration  respecting  the 
geometrical  forms  of  flowers,  though  they  are  deeply  interesting,  and  per- 
haps some  day  I  may  g^ve  a  few  studies  of  them  separately.  The  reader 
should  note,  however,  that  beauty  of  form  in  flowers  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
a  more  accurately  finished  or  more  studiously  varied  development  of  the 
tre-foil,  quatre-foil,  and  cinq-foil  structures  which  we  have  seen  irregularly 
approached  by  leaf-buds.  The  most  beautiful  six-foiled  flowers  (like  the  rhodo- 
dendron-shoot) are  composed  of  two  triangular  groups,  one  superimposed  on 
the  other,  as  in  the  narcissus;  and  the  most  interesting  types  both  of 
six-foils  and  cinq-foils  are  unequally  leaved,  symmetrical  on  opposite  si 
as  the  ills  and  violet. 
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duster  of  Diirer's  foreground  in  the  St.  Hubert,^  which  is 
interesting  in  several  ways ;  as  an  example  of  modem  work, 
no  less  than  old;  for  it  is  a  fSacsimile  twice  removed;  being 
first  drawn  froxa  the  plate  with  the  pen,  by  Mr.  Allen,  and 
then  facsimiled  on  wood  by  Miss  Bjrfield ;  and  if  the  reader 
can  compare  it  with  the  original,  he  will  find  it  still  come 
tolerably  close  in  most  parts  (though  the  nearest  large  leaf 
has  got  spoiled),  and  of  course  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
precious  qualities  of  Diirer's  work  are  lost.  Still,  it  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  his  perfectness  of  conception,  every  leaf  being 
thoroughly  set  in  perspective,  and  drawn  with  unerring 
decision.  On  each  side  of  it  (Figs.  75,  76)  are  two  pieces 
from  a  ffdrly  good  modem  etching,^  which  I  oppose  to  the 
Diirer  in  order  to  show  the  difference  between  true  work 
and  that  which  pretends  to  give  detail,  but  is  without 
feeling  or  knowledge.  There  are  a  great  many  leaves  in 
the  piece  on  the  left,  but  they  are  all  set  the  same  way; 
the  draughtsman  has  not  conceived  their  real  positions,  but 
draws  one  after  another  as  he  would  deliver  a  tale  of  bricks. 
The  grasses  on  the  right  look  delicate,  but  are  a  mere 
series  of  inorganic  lines.  Look  how  Diirer's  grass-blades 
cross  each  other.  If  you  take  a  pen  and  copy  a  little  piece 
of  each  example,  you  will  soon  feel  the  diflPerence.  Under- 
neath, in  the  centre  (Fig.  77),  is  a  piece  of  grass  out  of 
Landseer's  etching  of  the  "  Ladies'  Pets,"  more  massive  and 
effective  than  the  two  lateral  fragments,  but  still  loose  and 
uncomposed.  Then  underneath  [Fig.  78]  is  a  piece  of  firm 
and  good  work  again,  which  will  stand  with  Durer's;  it  is 
the  outline  only  of  a  group  of  leaves  out  of  Turner's  fore- 
ground in  the  Richmond  from  the  Moors,'  of  which  I  give 

^  [For  otber  references  to  thie  Plate,  see  below^  p.  306 ;  Vol.  XI.  p.  58 ;  Leeturet 
an  Art,  §  47 ;  and  Eagle's  Aer/,  Preface.  J 

'  [In  a  MS.  list  of  the  woodcuts  in  tbis  volame  Ruskin  calls  it  a  **  French 
etching/'  but  does  not  otherwise  identify  it/j 

'  [For  another  reference  to  tiiis  group  of  leaves,  see  below,  p.  228 ;  and  for  the 
drawing,  ''  uniting  the  veracities  both  of  model  and  photograpny,"  see  the  preoed- 
iuff  volume  (Vol.  VI.  p.  358);  while  for  other  particulars  about  it.  Index  I.  in 
Vol.  XIII.  pp.  603-004.  The  plates  have  had  to  oe  further  reduced  somewhat  for 
this  edition ;  see  below.  Fig.  101,  p.  417,  for  a  facsimilQ  of  the  hook  of  drapery  in 
the  foreground  of  Plate  6^] 
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a  reduced  etching,  Plate  61,  for  the  sake  of  the  foreground 
principally,  and  in  Plate  62,  the  group  of  leaves  in  question, 
in  their  light  and  shade,  with  the  bridge  beyond.  What  I 
have  chiefly  to  say  of  them  belongs  to  our  section  on  com- 
position;^ but  this  mere  fragment  of  a  Turner  for^round 
may  periiaps  lead  the  reader  to  take  note  in  his  great 
pictures  of  the  almost  inconceivable  labour  with  which  he 
has  sought  to  express  the  redundance  and  delicacy  of  ground 
leafage. 

§  20.  By  comparing  the  etching  in  Plate  61  with  the 
published  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  before  any  approximately  just  representation  of 
Turner  foreground  can  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
public.  This  Plate  has  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Armytage 
from  a  pen-drawing  of  mine,  as  large  as  the  original  of 
Turner's  (18  inches  by  11  inches).  It  will  look  a  little 
better  under  a  magnifying-glass ;  but  only  a  most  costly 
engraving  of  the  real  size  could  give  any  idea  of  the  rich* 
ness  of  mossy  and  ferny  leafage  included  in  the  real  design. 
And  if  this  be  so  on  one  of  the  ordinary  England  drawings 
of  a  barren  Yorkshire  moor,  it  may  be  imagined  what  the 
task  would  be  of  engraving  truly  such  a  for^^ound  as  that 
of  the  *'Bay  of  Baiae"  or  '*  Daphne  and  Leudppus,"  in 
which  Turner's  aim  has  been  luxiiiance.' 

S  21.  His  mind  recurred,  in  all  these  classical  fore- 
grold,,  to  strong  impressions  m«ie  upon  him  during  Ms 
studies  at  Rome,  by  the  masses  of  vegetation  which  enrich 
its  heaps  of  ruin  with  their  embroidery  and  bloom.  I  have 
always  partly  r^;retted  these  Roman  studies,*  thinking  that 
they  led  him  into  too  great  fondness  of  wandering  luxuri- 
ance in  vegetation,  associated  with  decay;  and  prevented 
his  giving  affection  enough  to  the  more  solemn  and  more 
sacred  infinity  with  which,  among  the  mightier  ruins  of  the 

1  [In  that  place,  however,  Raskin  contents  himself  with  a  passing  reference  to 
Fig.  78  only  :  see  p.  228,  and  compare  p.  lxiii-1 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  'luxuriance  in  these  pictures  (both  in  the  National 
Gallenr),  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  Idd,  160.] 

^  [See,  for  instance,  VoL  V.  p.  SQ2.] 
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Alpine  Rome,  glow  the  pure  and  motionless  splendoms  of 
the  gentian  and  the  rose. 

§  22.  Leaves  motionless.  The  strong  pines  wave  above 
them,  and  the  weak  grasses  tremble  beside  them;  but  the 
blue  stars  rest  upon  the  earth  with  a  peace  as  of  heaven; 
and  far  along  the  ridges  of  iron  rock,  moveless  as  they,  the 
rubied  crests  of  Alpine  rose  flush  in  the  low  rays  of  morn- 
ing. Nor  these  yet  the  stillest  leaves.  Others  there  are 
subdued  to  a  deeper  quietness,  the  mute  slaves  of  the  earth, 
to  whom  we  owe,  perhaps,  thanks,  and  tenderness,  the  most 
profound  of  all  we  have  to  render  for  the  leaf  ministries. 

§  28.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  the  gradually  diminished 
power  and  withdrawn  freedom  among  the  orders  of  leaves 
— troin,  the  sweep  of  the  chestnut  and  gadding  of  the  vine, 
down  to  the  dose  shrinking  trefoil,  and  contented  daisy, 
pressed  on  earth;  and,  at  last,  to  the  leaves  that  are  not 
merely  close  to  earth,  .but  themselves  a  part  of  it ;  fastened 
down  to  it  by  their  sides,  here  and  there  only  a  wrinkled 
edge  rising  from  the  granite  crystals.  We  have  found 
beauty  in  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  and  in  the  herb  yielding 
seed.^  How  of  the  herb  yielding  no  seed,'^  the  fruitless, 
flowerless  lichen  of  the  rock  ? 

§  24.  Lichen,  and  mosses  (though  these  last  in  their 
luxuriance  are  deep  and  rich  as  herbage,  yet  both  for  the 
most  part  humblest  of  the  green  things  that  live), — ^how 
of  these?  Meek  creatures!  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth, 
veiling  with  hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks;  creatures 
full  of  pity,  covering  with  strange  and  tender  honour  the 
scarred  disgrace  of  ruin, — flaying  quiet  finger  on  the  trem- 
bling stones,  to  teach  them  rest.  No  words,  that  I  know 
of,  will  say  what  these  mosses  are.  None  are  delicate 
enough,  none  perfect  enough,   none    rich    enough.      How 

*  The  reader  must  remember  always  that  my  work  is  ooneeming  the 
aspects  of  things  only.  Of  course^  a  lichen  has  seeds,  just  as  other  plants 
have,  but  not  effectually  or  visibly  for  man. 

1  [Genesis  L  11.] 
vn.  I 
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is  one  to  tell  of  the  rounded  bosses  of  furred  and  beaming 
green, — ^the  starred  divisions  of  rubied  bloom,  fine-filmed,  as 
if  the  Rock  Spirits  could  spin  porphyry  as  we  do  glass, — 
the  traceries  of  intricate  silver,  and  fringes  of  amber,  lus- 
trous, arborescent,  burnished  through  every  fibre  into  fitful 
brightness  and  glossy  traverses  of  silken  change,  yet  all  sub- 
dued and  pensive,  and  framed  for  simplest,  sweetest  offices 
of  grace?  They  will  not  be  gathered,  like  the  flowers, 
for  chaplet  or  love-token;  but  of  these  the  wild  bird  will 
make  its  nest,  and  the  wearied  child  his  pillow. 

And,  as  the  earth's  first  mercy,  so  they  are  its  last 
gift  to  us.  When  all  other  service  is  vain,  firom  plant  and 
tree,  the  soft  mosses  and  gray  lichen  take  up  their  watch  by 
the  head-stone.  The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gift-bearing 
grasses,  have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these  do  ser- 
vice for  ever.  Trees  for  the  builder's  yard,  flowers  for  the 
bride's  chamber,  com  for  the  granary,  moss  for  the  grave. 

§  25.  Yet  as  in  one  sense  ^e  humblest,  in  another  they 
are  the  most  honoured  of  the  earth-children.  Unfading, 
as  motionless,  the  worm  frets  them  not,  and  the  autumn 
wastes  not.  Strong  in  lowliness,  they  neither  blanch  in 
heat  nor  pine  in  frost.  To  them,  slow-fingered,  constant- 
hearted,  is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark,  eternal 
tapestries  of  the  hills ;  to  them,  slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed, 
the  tender  framing  of  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing  the 
stillness  of  the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share  also  its  en- 
durance ;  and  while  tibe  winds  of  departing  spring  scatter  the 
white  hawthorn  blossom  like  drifted  snow,  and  summer  dims 
on  the  parched  meadow  the  drooping  of  its  cowslip-gold, 
— ^far  above,  among  the  mountains,  the  silver  lichen-spots 
rest,  star-like,  on  the  stone;  and  the  gathering  orange  stain 
upon  the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak  reflects  the  sunsets 
of  a  thousand  years. 
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OF  CLOUD  BEAUTY 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  CLOUD-BALANCINGS  1 

§  1.  Ws  have  seen  ^  that  when  the  earth  had  to  be  prepared 
fbr  the  habitaticm  of  man,  a  veil,  as  it  were,  of  interme- 
diate being  was  spread  between  him  and  its  darkness,  in 
which  were  joined,  in  a  subdued  measure,  the  stability  and 
insensibility  of  the  earth,  and  the  passion  and  perishing  of 
mankind. 

But  the  heavens,  also,  had  to  be  prepared  for  his  habi- 
tation. 

Between  their  burning  light, — ^their  deep  vacuity,  and 
man,  as  between  the  earth's  gloom  of  iron  substance,  and 
man,  a  veil  had  to  be  spread  of  intermediate  being ; — 
which  should  appease  the  unendurable  glory  to  the  level 
of  human  feebloiess,  and  sign  the  changeless  motion  oi 
the  heavens  with  a  semblance  of  human  vicissitude. 

Between  the  earth  and  man  arose  the  leaf.  Between 
the  heaven  and  man  came  the  cloud.  His  life  being  partly 
MS  the  £idling  leaf,  and  partly  as  the  ffying  vapour.^ 

§  2.  Has  the  reader  any  distinct  idea  of  what  clouds 
are?  We  had  some  talk  about  them  long  ago,*  and  per- 
haps thought  their  nature,  though  at  that  time  not  dear 
to  us,  would  be  easily  enough  understandable  when  we 
put  ourselves  seriously  to  make  it  out.  Shall  we  begin 
with  one  w  two  easiest  questions? 

^  pliis  chapter  was  refwinted  by  Ruskin  in  1884  m  Chapter  II.  of  CcbH  Enarrani 
(for  which,  see  VoL  III.  p.  Iziii.),  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions^  here  given 
ia  their  pkoes  or  noted  in  the  list  above,  p.  IzxiiL] 

*  [See  above,  ch.  L,  ''The  Earth  VeU'' ;  p.  la] 

'  [See  James  iv.  14    Compare  Vol.  XIII.  p.  316.] 

^  'Jn  the  first  volume  of  iMem  jPstfiitfrt.] 
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That  mist^  which  lies  in  the  morning  so  softly  in  the 
yalley»  level  and  white,  through  which  the  tops  of  the  trees 
rise  as  if  through  an  inundation — ^why  is  it  so  heavy?  and 
why  does  it  lie  so  low,  being  yet  so  thin  and  frail  that  it 
will  melt  away  utterly  into  splendour  of  morning,  when 
the  sun  has  shone  on  it  but  a  few  moments  more?  Those 
colossal  pyramids,  huge  and  firm,  with  outlines  as  of  rocks, 
and  strength  to  bear  the  beating  of  the  high  sun  full  on 
their  fiery  flanks — ^why  are  they  so  light, — their  bases  high 
over  our  heads,  high  over  the  heads  of  Alps?  why  will 
these  melt  away,  not  as  the  sun  rises^  but  as  he  descends^ 
and  leave  the  stars  of  twilight  dear,  while  the  valley 
vapour  gains  again  upon  the  earth  like  a  shroud? 

Or  that  ghost  of  a  doud,  which  steals  by  yonder  clump 
of  pines:  nay,  which  does  not  steal  by  them,  but  haunts 
them,  wreathing  yet  round  them,  and  yet — and  yet,  slowly : 
now  falling  in  a  fair  waved  line  like  a  woman's  veil;  now 
fading,  now  gone:  we  look  away  for  an  instant,  and  look 
back,  and  it  is  again  there.*  What  has  it  to  do  with  that 
clump  of  pines,  that  it  broods  by  them  and  weaves  itself 
among  their  branches,  to  and  fro  ?  Has  it  hidden  a  cloudy 
treasure  among  the  moss  at  their  roots,  which  it  watches 
thus?  Or  has  some  strong  enchanter  charmed  it  into  fond 
returning,  or  bound  it  fast  within  those  bars  of  bough? 
And  yonder  filmy  crescent,  bent  like  an  archer's  bow  above 
the  snowy  summit,  the  highest  of  all  the  hill, — ^that  white 
arch  which  never  forms  but  over  the  supreme  crest, — ^how 
is  it  stayed  there,  repelled  apparently  from  the  snow — ^no- 
where touching  it,  the  clear  sky  seen  between  it  and  the 

^  r§  2  (with  tke  omianon  of  the  wordi  *'We  had  loine  talk  .  .  .  eaiieat  ones- 
tions'^)  is  part  of  §  24  in  Frandei  AgreHen  (1875),  where  it  follows  passages  about 
the  clouds  from  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Pamtert.  At  this  point  in  FrondeB 
Rusldn  adds  the  footnote: — 

''  This  is  a  fifth  volume  bit,  and  worth  more  attention."! 
'  [As  an  instance  of  the  care  with  which  every  sentence  of  these  chapters  was 
revised,  the  MS.  version  of  this  passage  may  be  given : — 

^'  Or  that  ghost  of  a  cloudy  which  wraps  itself  about  yonder  tuft  of  pines  : 
nay,  which  does  not  steal  by  itj  but  haunts  it^  wreathing  still  round  it, 
and  yet — and  yet  so  slowly :  like  a  woman's  veil ;  now  fitding,  now  gone : 
we  look  away  ror  an  instant,  and  back  again,  and  behold  it  is  again  there."] 
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mountain  edge,  yet  never  leaving  it — ^poised  as  a  white 
bird  hovers  over  its  nest? 

Or  those  war-clouds  that  gather  on  the  horizon,  dragon- 
crested,  tongued  with  fire; — how  is  their  barbed  strength 
bridled?  what  bits  are  these  they  are  champing  with  their 
vaporous  lips;  flinging  off  flakes  of  black  foam?  Leagued 
leviathans  of  the  Sea  of  Heaven,  out  of  their  nostrils  goeth 
smoke,  £Cnd  their  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  them  cannot 
hold;  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon.^  Where  ride 
the  captains  of  their  armies  ?  Where  are  set  the  measures 
of  their  march  ?  Fierce  murmurers,  answering  each  other 
from  morning  until  evening — ^what  rebuke  is  this  which  has 
awed  them  into  peace?  what  hand  has  reined  them  back 
by  the  way  by  which  they  came? 

§  8.  I  know  not  if  the  reader  will  think  at  first  that 
qu^tions  like  these  are  easily  answered.  So  far  from  it, 
I  rather  believe  that  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  clouds 
never  will  be  understood  by  us  at  all.  ^^Knowest  thou 
the  balancings  of  the  clouds  ? "  Is  the  answer  ever  to  be  one 
of  pride  ?  "  The  wondrous  works  of  Him  which  is  perfect 
in  knowledge?"'    Is  our  knowledge  ever  to  be  so? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  consequences  of  the 
varied  character  of  this  work  of  mine,  that  I  am  whoUy 
unable  to  take  note  of  the  advance  of  modem  science. 
What  has  conclusively  been  discovered  or  observed  about 
clouds,  I  know  not;  but  by  the  chance  inquiry  possible  to 
me  I  find  no  book  which  £urly  states  the  difliculties  of 
accounting  for  even  the  ordinaiy  aspects  of  the  sky.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  able  in  this  section  to  do  little  more  than 
suggest  inquiries  to  the  reader,  putting  the  subject  in  a  clear 
form  for  him.  All  men  accustomed  to  investigation  will 
confirm  me  in  saying  that  it  is  a  great  step  when  we  are 
personally  quite  certain  what  we  do  not  know. 

I  [Job  xH.  18, 20,  sa] 

s  [Job  zxjnrii.  16.] 
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§  4.  First,  then,  I  believe  we  do  not  know  what  makes 
clouds  float.  Clouds  are  water,  m  some  fine  form  or  an- 
other; but  water  is  heavier  than  air,  and  the  finest  form 
you  can  give  a  heavy  thing  will  not  make  it  float  in  a  light 
thing.^  On  it,  yes;  as  a  boat;  but  in  it,  no.  Clouds  are 
not  boats,  nor  boat-shaped;  and  they  float  in  the  air,  not 
on  the  top  of  it.  ''Nay,  but  thoi^  unlike  boats,  may 
they  not  be  like  feathers?  If  out  of  quill  substance  there 
may  be  constructed  eider-down,  and  out  of  vegetable  tissue, 
thistledown,  both  buoyant  enough  for  a  thne,  surely  of 
water-tissue  may  be  constructed  also  watar-down,  which 
will  be  buoyaaeit  enough  for  all  cloudy  purposes^''  Not  so. 
Throw  out  your  eider  plumage  in  a  cahn  day,  and  it  will 
all  come  settling  to  the  ground:  slowly  indeed,  to  aspect; 
but  practically  so  fast  that  all  our  finest  clouds  would  be 
here  in  a  heap  about  our  ears  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  they 
were  only  made  of  water-feathers.  "But  may  they  not  be 
quill  feathers,  and  have  air  inside  them  ?  May  not  all  their 
particles  be  minute  little  balloons?" 

A  balloon  only  floats  when  the  air  inside  it  is  ^ther 
specifically,  or  by  heating,  lighter  than  the  air  it  floats  in. 
If  the  cloud-feathers  had  warm  air  inside  their  quills,  a 
cloud  would  be  warmer  than  the  air  about  it,  which  it  is 
not  (I  believe).  And  if  the  cloud-feathers  had  hydrogen 
inside  their  quills,  a  cloud  would  be  unwholesome  for  breath^ 
ing,  which  it  is  not — at  least  so  it  seems  to  me. 

"But  may  they  not  have  nothing  inside  their  quills?" 
Then  they  would  rise,  as  bubbles  do  through  water,  just  as 
certainly  as,  if  they  were  solid  feathers,  they  would  fall.     All 

1  [Hare  in  (Mi  Bfiarrant  (1884)  Ruskin  added  the  foUowinff  footnote  :— 

"  Compare  the  old  note  to  §  6  [p.  138] ;  but  I  had  not,  when  I  wrote 
ity  mough  reflected  on  the  horrible  buoyancy  of  imoke,  nor  did  I  know 
over  what  spaces  volcanic  ashes  were  diffusible.  Will  any  of  my  scientific 
friends  now  state  for  me  the  approximate  weight  and  bulk  of  a  particle 
of  dust  of  any  solid  substance  wnieh  would  be  buoyant  in  ai)r  of  a  i:iTeil 
density?" 

For  the  answer  to  this  question,  see  the  Postscript  of  1884 ;  below^  p.  141.    Ruskin 

repeated  his  questions  m  The  SUmn^Ckmd  qf  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1884,  p.  76. 

For  some  later  notes  on  such  questions,  see  the  extracts  from  Rusldn's  letters  to 

Kate  Greenaway,  given  in  the  Introduction ;  above,  p.  IxL] 
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our  clouds  would  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  air,  and  swim  ib 
eddies  of  cloud-foam. 

"But  is  not  that  just  what  they  do?"  No.  They  float 
at  different  heights,  and  with  definite  forms,  in  the  body  of 
the  air  itself.  If  they  rose  like  foam,  the  sky  on  a  cloudy 
day  would  look  like  a  very  hirge  fkt  glass  of  champagne 
seen  from  below,  with  a  stream  of  bubbles  (or  clouds)  going 
up  as  fast  as  they  could  to  a  flat  foam-cdlii^. 

''  But  may  they  not  be  just  so  nicely  mixed  out  of  some- 
thing and  nothing,  as  to  float  where  they  are  wanted?" 

Yes ;  that  is  just  what  they  not  <mly  may,  but  must  be : 
only  this  way  of  mixing  something  and  nothing  is  the  very 
thing  1  want  to  explain  or  have  explained,  and  cannot  do 
it,  nor  get  it  done. 

§  5.  Except  thus  far.  It  is  conceivable  that  minute 
hollow  spherical  globules  might  be  formed  of  water,  in  which 
the  enclosed  vacuity  just  balanced  the  weight  of  the  en- 
closing water,  and  that  the  arched  sphere  formed  by  the 
watery  film  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  from  breaking  it  in.  Such  a  globule  would 
float  like  a  balloon  at  the  height  in  the  atmosphere  whare 
the  equipoise  between  the  vacuum  it  enclosed,  and  its  own 
excess  of  weight  above  that  of  the  air,  was  exact  It  would, 
probably,  approach  its  ccHnpanion  globules  by  reciprocal  at- 
traction, and  fbrm  aggregations  which  might  be  visible.^ 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  view  usually  taken  by  meteor- 
ologists. I  state  it  as  a  possibility,  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  examining  the  question — a  possibility  confirmed  by  the 
Scriptural  words  which  I  have  taken  for  the  title  of  this 
chapter. 

§  6.  Nevertheless,  I  state  it  as  a  possibility  only,  not 
seeing  how  any  known  operation  of  physical  law  could  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  such  molecules.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  difficulty.  Whatever  shape  the  water  is  thrown 
into,  it  seems  at  first  improbable   that  it  should  lose  its 

^  [For  a  note  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  tiiis  passage,  see  the  Postscript,  bdow, 
p.  142.] 
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property  of  wetness.  Minute  division  of  rain,  as  in  ''  Scotch 
mist,"  makes  it  capable  of  floating  farther,*  or  floating  up 
and  down  a  little,  just  as  dust  will  float,  though  pebbles 
will  not;  or  gold-leaf,  though  a  sovereign  will  not;  but 
minutely  divided  rain  wets  as  much  as  any  other  kind, 
whereas  a  cloud,  partially  always,  sometimes  entirely,  loses 
its  power  of  moistening.  Some  low  clouds  look,  when  you 
are  in  them,  as  if  they  were  made  of  specks  of  dust,  like 
short  hairs;  and  these  clouds  are  entirdy  dry.  And  also 
many  clouds  will  wet  some  substances,  but  not  others.  So 
that  we  must  grant  farther,  if  we  are  to  be  happy  in  our 
theory,  that  the  spherical  molecules  are  held  together  by 
an  attraction  which  prevents  their  adhering  to  any  foreign 
body,  or  perhaps  ceases  only  under  some  peculiar  electric 
conditions. 

§  7.  The  question  remains,  even  supposing  their  pro- 
duction accounted  for, — ^What  intermediate  states  of  water 
may  exist  between  these  spherical  hoUow  molecules  and 
pure  vapour? 

*  The  buoyancy  of  solid  bodiei  of  a  given  specific  gravity^  in  a  given 
fluid,  depends,  first  on  their  sice,  then  on  their  forms. 

First,  on  their  sixe ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  (irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  its  particles)  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  particles  of  the  air. 

Thus,  a  grain  of  sand  is  buoyant  in  wind,  but  a  large  stone  is  not; 
and  pebbles  and  sand  are  buoyant  in  water  in  proportion  to  their  small- 
ness,  fine  dust  taking  long  to  sink,  while  a  large  stone  sinks  at  once. 
Thus  we  see  that  water  may  be  arranged  in  drops  of  any  magnitude,  from 
the  largest  rain*drop,  about  the  siae  of  a  large  pea,  to  an  atom  so  small 
as  not  to  be  separately  visible,  the  smallest  rain  passing  gradually  into 
mist.  Of  these  drops  of  different  sixes  (supposing  the  strength  of  the 
wind  the  same),  the  largest  fall  fastest,  the  smailer  drops  are  more  buoyant, 
and  the  small  misty  rain  floats  about  like  a  doud,  as  often  up  as  down, 
so  that  an  umbrella  is  useless  in  it;  though  in  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  if 
there  is  no  wind,  one  may  stand  gathered  up  under  an  umbrella  without 
a  drop  touching  the  feet. 

Secondly,  buoyancy  depends  on  the  amount  of  surface  which  a  given 
weight  of  the  substance  exposes  to  the  resistance  of  the  substance  it 
floats  in.  Thus,  gold-leaf  is  in  a  high  degree  buoyant,  while  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  £a  a  compact  grain  would  £ill  like  a  shot;  and  a  feather 
is  buoyant,  diough  the  same  quantity  of  animal  matter  in  a  compact  form 
would  be  as  heavy  as  a  little  stone.  A  slate  blows  &r  from  a  house-top, 
while  a  brick  falls  vertically,  or  nearly  so. 
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Has  the  reader  ever  considered  the  relations  of  com- 
monest forms  of  volatile  substance?  The  invisible  particles 
which  cause  the  scent  of  the  rose-leaf,  how  minute,  how 
multitudinous,  passing  richly  away  into^  the  air  continually  1 
The  visible  cloud  of  frankincense — ^why  visible?  Is  it  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  quantity,  or  larger  size  of  the 
particles,  and  how  does  the  heat  act  in  throwing  them  off 
in  this  quantity,  or  of  this  size? 

Ask  the  same  questions  respecting  water.  It  dries,  that 
is,  becomes  volatile,  invisibly,  at  (any?)  temperature.  Snow 
dries,  as  water  does.  Under  increase  of  heat,  it  volatilizes 
faster,  so  as  to  become  dimly  visible  in  large  mass,  as  a 
heat-haze.  It  reaches  boiling  point,  then  becomes  entirely 
visible.  But  compress  it,  so  that  no  air  shall  get  between 
the  watery  particles — ^it  is  invisible  again.  At  the  first 
issuing  from  the  steam-pipe  the  steam  is  transparent;  but 
opaque,  or  visible,  as  it  diffuses  itself.  The  water  is  indeed 
closer,  because  cooler,  in  that  diffusion ;  but  more  air  is 
between  its  particles.  Then  this  very  question  of  visibility 
is  an  endless  one,  wavering  between  form  of  substance  and 
action  of  light.  The  clearest  (or  least  visible)  stream  be- 
comes brightly  opaque  by  more  minute  division  in  its  foam, 
and  the  clearest  dew  in  hoar-frost  Dust,  unperoeived  in 
shade,  becomes  constantly  visible  in  sunbeam;  and  watery 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  itself  opaque,  when  there 
is  promise  of  fine  weather,  becomes  exquisitely  transparent; 
and  (questionably)  blue  when  it  is  going  to  rain. 

§  8.  Questionably  blue:  for  besides  knowing  very  little 
about  water,  we  know  what,  except  by  courtesy,  must,  I 
think,  be  called  nothing — about  air.  Is  it  the  watery  vapour, 
or  the  air  itself,  which  is  blue?  Is  neither  blue,  but  only 
white,  producing  blue  when  seen  over  dark  spaces?  If 
either  blue,  or  white,  why,  when  crimson  is  their  com- 
manded dress,  are  the  most  distant  clouds  crimsonest? 
Clouds  close  to  us  may  be  blue,  but  far  off*  golden — a 
strange  result,  if  the  air  is  blue.  And  again,  if  blue,  why 
are  rays  that  come  through  large  spaces  of  it  red ;  and  that 
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Alp,  or  anything  else  that  catches  far  away  light,  why 
coloured  red,  at  dbawn  and  sunset  ?  No  one  knows,  I  believe. 
It  is  true  that  many  substances,  as  opal,  are  blue,  or  green, 
by  reflected  light,  yellow  by  transmitted ;  but  air,  if  blue  at 
all,  is  blue  always  by  transmitted  light.  I  hear  of  a  won- 
derful solution  of  nettles,  or  other  unlovely  herb,  which  is 
green  when  shallow, — ^red  when  deep.^  Perhaps  some  day, 
as  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  help  of  an  appkc, 
their  light  by  help  of  a  nettle,  may  be  explained  to  mankind. 

§  9.  But  farther:  these  questions  of  volatility,  and  visi- 
bility,  and  hue,  are  aU  complicated  with  those  of  shape. 
How  is  a  doud  outlined  ?  Granted  whatever  you  choose 
to  adc,  concerning  its  material,  or  its  aspect,  its  loftiness 
and  luminousness, — how  of  its  limitation?  What  hews  it 
into  a  heap,  or  spins  it  into  a  web  ?  Cold  is  usually  shape- 
less, I  suppose,  extending  over  large  spaces  equally,  or 
with  gradual  diminution.  You  cannot  have,  m  the  open 
air,  angles,  and  wedges,  and  coils,  and  cliffs  of  cold.  Yet 
the  vapour  stops  suddenly,  sharp  and  steep  as  a  rock,  or 
thrusts  itself  across  the  gates  of  heaven  in  likeness  of  a 
brazen  bar;  or  braids  itself  in  and  out,  and  across  and 
across,  like  a  tissue  of  tapestry;  or  falls  into  ripples  like 
sand ;  or  into  waving  shreds  and  tongues,  as  fire.  On  what 
anvils  and  wheels  is  the  vapour  pointed,  twisted,  hammered, 
whirled,  as  the  potter's  clay  ?  By  what  hands  is  the  incense 
of  the  sea  built  up  into  domes  of  marble  ? ' 

And,  lastly,  all  these  questions  respecting  substance,  and 
aspect,  and  shape,  and  line,  and  division,  are  involved  with 
others  as  inscrutable,  concerning  action.  The  curves  in 
which  clouds  move  are  unknown  ; — nay,  the  very  method 
of  their  motion,  or  apparent  motion,  how  far  it  is  by  change 
of  place,  how  far  by  appearance  in  one  place  and  vanishing 
from  another.     And  these  questions  about  movement  lead 

^  [Ruskin  here  seems  to  be  referriug  to  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence;  see 
nuder  that  heading  in  the  article  upon  '' Light**  in  the  Encyclopisdia  BrUannica, 
vol.  ix.  p.  602  (^h  edition).] 

*  [Compare  The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  where  Ruskin  again  raises 
similar  questions^  and  quotes  this  §  9.     Compare  also  Ec^k'e  Nett,  §  131.] 
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partly  far  away  into  high  mathematics,  where  I  camiot 
follow  them,  and  partly  into  theories  concerning  electricity 
and  infinite  space,  where  I  suppose  at  present  no  one  can 
follow  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  asking  the  questions  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  enjoy  the  mystery,  and  periiaps 
the  reader  may.  I  think  he  ought.  He  should  not  be  less 
grateful  for  summer  rain,  or  see  less  beauty  in  the  clouds 
ci  morning,  because  they  come  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions;  to  which,  perhaps,  if  we  look  close  at  the 
heavenly  scroll,''^  we  may  find  also  a  syllable  or  two  of 
answer  illuminated  here  and  there. 


POSTSCRIPT  [1884]!      * 

I  AM  happj  in  finding  that  the  saucy  saying  in  my  Preface, ''  I  find 
nothing  to  alter, "  must  even  ahready  be  withdrawn ;  and  that  probably 
every  chapter  henceforward  may  have  its  postscript  of  correction  or  addition, 
bringing  it  to  due  level  with  the  state  of  modem  science.  I  had  not 
hoped  to  have  time  for  this  revision;  but  by  the  Vinflni*gg  of  Professor 
Oliver  Lodge,  of  University  College,  Liverpool,'  I  have  been  at  once  put 
in  possession  of  the  facts  bearing  on  all  main  points  in  immediate  question, 
—with  the  farther  permission  to  refer  to  him  as  others  occur.  To  begin 
with,  he  tells  me,  respecting  the  buoyancy  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  functions  there  (see  above,  the  note  at  p.  188),  many  more  things  than 
can  be  dealt  with  in  a  postscript, — they  must  be  considered  in  their  proper 
places  in  additional  chapters, — and  at  :^ce  relieves  me  from  fiarther  trouble 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Sartor  Be$artit$  concerning  this  old 
Hebrew  scroll,  in  its  deeper  meanings,  and  the  child's  watching  it,  though 
Imig  illegible  for  him,  yet  ''with  an  eye  to  the  gilding."  It  signifies  in 
a  word  or  two  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  clouds.' 


1  [This  postscript  was  put  into  typa  by  Raskin  for  Cksli  Enarrant,  but  the 
publication  of  that  reprint  from  Modern  Painter§  was  suspended  before  the  Part, 
m  which  the  postscript  was  to  be  included,  had  appeared — headed  ''Postscript  to 
Chapter  II."  (i.e.,  of  Ccsli,  ch.  i.  of  Part  vii.  her^.  The  "Preface"  referred  to 
is  in  this  edition  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Painterf  (VoL  VI. 
pp.  486,  487).] 

'  [Now  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Principal  of  the  Birmingham  University.] 
'  [See  Book  ii.  ch.  ii.  of  Sartor,     In  Oceli  Enarrant  Raskin  added  at  the  end  of 
his  note  "—(Not  quite.    J.  R.,  1884),"  and  this  addition  was  incorporated  in  the 
edition  of  1888  and  later.] 
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or  error  about  floating  bubbles  bj  bis  following  note  on  the  fifth  para- 
graph of  the  second  chapter :  ^ — ''A  sphere  of  perfectly  flexible^  inextensible 
and  incompressible  substance  nould  stand  pressure  exactly  as  you  suggest^ — 
not  so  when  it  is  compressible,  and  so  absolutely  compressible  as  a  water- 
film  would  be :  collapsible,  not  because  it  is  crumpled,  but  because  its  walls 
thicken,  and  its  internal  cavity  instantly  closes*  A  free  globule  must  be 
spherical,  and  cannot  be  a  hollow  sphere." 

Professor  Lodge  has  also  explained  to  me  for  the  first  time  the  ex- 
pansion of  aqueous  vapour  (as  of  other  gaseous  elements)  independently 
of  the  air.  I  had  always  imagined  that  dry  air  sucked  up  water  into  the 
pores  of  it,  like  a  sponge,  and  was  saturated  with  water  as  water  is  by 
salt.  (See  the  expression  to  that  effect  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  following 
chapter.)  The  real  fact,  of  immense  importance  to  us  in  future  conclusions, 
I  have  not  recovered  enough  from  my  astonishment — ^not  to  say  conster- 
nation— in  learning,  to  follow  out,  yet^  to  any  conclusions,  but  I  give  them 
at  once  in  Professor  Lodge's  words : — ''  The  amount  of  water  which  is  able 
to  evaporate  into  a  space  of  a  thousand  cubic  feet"  (or  any  other  fixed 
number,  a  thousand  being  only  the  term  of  my  question)  *'  depends  entirely 
on  the  temperature,  and  on  nothing  else.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  air  in  the  vessel.  Whether  it  be  high-pressure  air  or  low- 
pressure  air,  or  vacuum,  or  any  other  dry  gas  or  mixture  of  gases,  all 
these  things  matter  nothing, — ^they  do  not  affect  the  quantity  of  water 
which  evaporates ;  they  do  i^ect  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  takes 
place,  as  we  shall  see  later,  but  they  do  not  affect  its  ultimate  amount. 
The  distribution  of  moisture  through  the  air  is  brought  about  by  'diffusion' 
aided  by  'convection.'  The  molecules  or  atoms  of  matter  (I  draw  no  dis- 
tinction between  'atoms'  and  molecules  for  present  purposes)  in  the  liquid 
state  are  mutuaUy  connected  or  bound  in  some  way,  and  they  are  veiy 
close  together ;  they  are  commonly  said  to  be  '  within  range  of  each  other's 
attraction,'  and  there  is  sound  meaning  involved  in  this  rather  uncomfort- 
able phrase.  They  are  believed  (known,  I  might  say)  to  be  in  rapid 
motion  of  some  kind,  but  they  are  so  clogged  by  the  crowd  of  others  that 
loco-motion  is  extremely  slow.  But  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  a  vapour  or 
gas  are  almost  or  quite  free  from  each  other's  influence,  and  the  motion 
of  these  consists  in  rushing  wildly  about — striking  against  obstacles  and 
rebounding — but,  except  during  collision,  pursuing  a  straight  path  with  a 
velocity  comparable  to  that  of  a  rifle  bullet.  (This  molecular  velocity  is 
accurately  known  for  different  gases,  and  depends,  for  any  one  gas,  solely 
on  temperature.  Here  is  a  little  table  of  these  velocities  at  the  freesing- 
point  of  water : — 

Hydrogen  6110  feet  a  second 

Oxygen  1525     „  „ 

Carbonic  acid  1250    ,,  „ 

Steam  2035     „  „      ). " 


I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  master  the  idea  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  still   less  that  of  the  communicable  agitation  of  fluorescence,  shown 

'1  [The  "second  chapter '^  in  C<bH  Enarrant;  see  here,  p.  137.] 
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me  by  Mr.  Huggins,^  to  whom,  being  happilj  for  me  my  neighbour  when 
I  am  in  London,  I  can  have  recourse  for  safety  in  what  I  say  or  think 
about  light.  Meantime  I  go  on  with  my  old  book,  exulting  now  in  the 
hope  of  at  last  appeasing  some  of  its  thirsty  questions,  and  massing  what 
statements  in  it  I  may  get  leave  to  ratify  in  more  useful  and  iutdligible 
order. 

1  [Sir  William  Huggins,  K.C.B.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society;  he  had  built 
his  private  observatory  at  90  Upper  Tube  Hill  in  1856.] 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   CLOUD-FLOCKSi 

§  1.  From  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  reader 
will,  I  hope,  be  prepared  to  find  me,  though  dogmatic  (it 
is  said)  upon  some  occasions,'  anjrthing  rather  than  dogmatic 
respecting  clouds.  I  will  assume  nothing  concerning  them, 
beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  as  a  floating'  sediment  forms 
in  a  saturated  liquid,  vapour  forms  in  the  body  of  the  air ; 
and  all  that  I  want  the  reader  to  be  clear  about,  in  the 
outset,  is  that  this  vapour  floats  in  and  with  the  wind  (as, 
if  you  throw  any  thick  colouring-matter  into  a  river,  it 
floats  with  the  stream),  and  that  it  is  not  blown  before  a 
denser  volume  of  the  wind,  as  a  fleece  of  wool  would  be. 

§  2.  At  whatever  height  they  form,  clouds  may  be 
broadly  considered  as  of  two  species  only,  massive  and 
striated.  I  cannot  find  a  better  word  than  massive,  though 
it  is  not  a  good  one,  for  I  mean  it  only  to  signify  a  fleecy 
arrangement  in  which  no  Knes  are  visible.  The  fleece  may 
be  so  bright  as  to  look  like  flying  thistle-down,  or  so  dif- 
fused as  to  show  no  visible  outline  at  all.  Still  if  it  is  all 
of  one  common  texture,  like  a  handftd  of  wool,  or  a  wreath 
of  smoke,  I  call  it  massive. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  divided  by  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 
look  more  or  less  like  spun-glass,   I  call  it  striated.      In 

1  [Among  KoBkin's  papers  is  a  proof  and  revise  of  this  chapter  which  he  in- 
tended to  print  as  a  farther  chapter  in  CobH  Enarrant  (see  above,  p.  Izi.).  The 
proof  contains  a  few  alterations  and  added  notes,  which  are  here  given  in  their 
places  or  noted  in  the  list  of  "  Varisa  Lectiones "  (p.  Ixxiii.).  For  the  title  of  the 
present  chapter,  see  below,  §  6.] 

s  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §33,  and  Fbr§  Clavtgera,  Letter  85.] 
>  [Here,  for  GobH  Enarrant,  Ruskin  added  the  following  footnote: — 

''  More  accurately  '  suspended ' ;  see  postscript  to  preceding  chapter."] 
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Plate  69,^  Fig.  4,  the  top  of  the  Aiguille  Dru  (Chamouni) 
is  seen  emergent  above  low  striated  clouds,  with  heaped 
massive  cloud  beyond.  I  do  not  know  in  the  least  what 
causes  this  striation,  except  that  it  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  cloud,  not  on  the  wind.  The  strongest  wind  will 
not  throw  a  doud,  massive  by  nature,  into  the  linear  form. 
It  will  toss  it  about,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  but  not  spin  it 
into  threads.  On  the  other  hand,  often  without  any  wind 
at  all,  the  cloud  will  spin  itself  into  threads  fine  as  gossamer. 
These  threads  are  often  said  to  be  a  prognostic  of  storm ; 
but  they  are  not  produced  by  storm. 

§  8.  In  the  ftrst  volume,  we  considered  all  clouds  as 
belonging  to  three  regions,  that  of  the  cirrus,  the  central 
cloud,  and  the  rain-cloud.'  It  is  of  course  an  arrangement 
more  of  convenience  than  of  true  description,  for  cirrus 
clouds  sometimes  form  low  as  well  as  high ;  and  rain 
sometimes  falls  high  as  well  as  low.  I  will,  nevertheless, 
retain  this  old  arrangement,  which  is  practically  as  service- 
/  able  as  any. 

Allowing,  also,  for  various  exceptions  and  modifications, 
these  three  bodies  of  doud  may  be  generally  distinguished 
in  our  minds  thus.  The  clouds  of  upper  region  are  for 
the  most  part  quiet,  or  seem  to  be  so,  owing  to  their 
distance.  They  are  formed  now  of  striated,  now  of  massive 
substance ;  but  always  findy  divided.^  The  central  clouds 
are  entirely  of  massive  substance,  but  divided  into  large 
ragged  flakes  or  ponderous  heaps.  These  heaps  (cumuli) 
and  flakes,  or  drifts,  present  different  phenomena,  but  must 
be  joined  in  our  minds  under  the  head  of  central  cloud. 
The  lower  clouds,  bearing  rain  abundantly,  are  composed 
partly  of  striated,  partly  of  massive  substance;  but  may 
generally  be  comprehended  under  the  term  "rain-cloud." 

^  [Opposite  p.  166.  In  the  proof  for  CM  JSnarrant  this  was  ''In  Plate  I. 
(Atlas),  FW.  4/'  thus  showing  that  Ruskin  intended  to  issae,  as  a  companion  volume 
to  his  repnnts  from  Modem  JPairUer$y  a  series  of  separate  Plates.] 

'  [See  Vol.  HI.  p.  369.] 

'  [In  the  proof  for  Ckdi  Siutrrant  Raskin  here  added  the  following  footnote  : — 
"  See  the  correction  of  this  too  general  statement  in  note  to  section  4."] 

VII.  K 
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Out  business  in  this  chapter  thai  is  with  the  upper 
clouds,  which,  owing  to  their  quietness  and  multitude,  we 
may  perhaps  conveniently  think  of  as  the  "cloud-flocks." 
And  we  have  to  discover  if  any  laws  of  beauty  attach  to 
them,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  mountains  or  tree-branches. 
§  4.  On  one  of  the  few  mornings  of  this  winter,'  when 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  one  of  the  far  fewer,  on  which  its 
clearness  was  visible  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  London, — 
which  now  entirely  loses  at  least  two  out  of  three  sunrises, 
owing  to  the  environing  smoke, — the  dawn  broke  beneath 
a  broad  field  of  level  purple  cloud,*  under  which  floated 
ranks  of  divided  cirri,  composed  of  finely  striated  vapour. 

It  was  not  a  sky  containing  any  extraordinary  number 
of  these  minor  clouds ;  but  each  was  more  ihan.  usually 
distinct  in  separation  from  its  neighbour,  and  as  they 
showed  in  nearly  pure  pale  scarlet  on  the  dark  purple 
ground,  th^  were  easily  to  be  counted. 

§  5.  There  were  five  or   six  ranks,  from  the  zenith  to 
the  horizon;   that  is  to   say,  three  distinct  ones,  and  thai 
two  or  three  more  running  together, 
and  losing  themselves  in  distance,   in 
the  manner  roughly  shown  in  Fig.  79. 
The    nearest   nuik    was   composed    of 
more    than    150   rows   of   cloud,    set 
^  „    obliquely,  as  in  the  figure.    I  counted 
150,   which  was  near   the  mark,   and 
then  stopped,  lest  the  light  should  fail,  to  count  the  sepa- 
rate clouds  in  some  of  the  rows.    The  average  number  was 
60  in  each  row,  rather  more  than  less. 

■  [la  the  proof  for  OctU  Bnarront  Ruikia  here  iu»ertod  the  d^ta  "(1850-60)." 
For  nil  studf  of  ildea  mt  Denmark  Hill,  see  above,  iDtroduction,  p.  xxvi.] 

*  [Here  in  the  proof  for  Otli  BnarrmU  Knakui  added  tlie  fbUowin^  footnote  ; — 

"Cunouilf,  mj  fint  instance  contndicti  xttj  fir«t  italiciz«d  genenliza- 
tion,  tii>t  the  upper  clouds  are  alviagt  finely  divided] — for  this  level  purple 
cloud  was  higher,  lince  it  served  h  a  ground  for  the  cirri  described, 
jet  it  woi  braad  and  nnbrolcen.  I  ought  to  have  said,  'finelr  divided  if 
divided  at  all' — and  even  that  la  not  true  of  the  ipaoea  left  bj  openings 
in  their  level  fields.  It  is  true  oalv  that  they  are  never  mosdve,  usuoUy 
of  small  horlaootal  depth,— and  chanctoristically  suhject  to  multiplied 
division."] 
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There  were  therefore  150x60,  that  is,  9,000,  separate 
clouds  in  this  one  rank,  or  about  50,000  in  the  field  of 
sight.  Flocks  of  Admetus  under  Apollo's  keeping.^  Who 
else  could  shepherd  such  ?  He  by  day,  dog  Sirius  by  night ; 
or  huntress  Diana  herself — her  bright  arrows  driving  away 
the  clouds  of  prey  that  would  ravage  her  fair  flocks.    We 


must  leave  &ncies,  however;  these  wonderful  clouds  need 
close  looking  at,  I  will  try  to  draw  one  or  two  of  them 
before  they  fade. 

I  6.  On  doing  which  (Fig.  80)  we  find,  after  all,  they 
are  not  much  more  like  sheep  than  Canis  Major  is  like 
a  dog.  They  resemble  more  some  of  our  old  friends,  the 
pine  branches,  covered  with  snow.  The  three,  forming  the 
uppermost  figure,  in  the  Plate  opposite,  are  as  like  three  of 

'  [For  the  stoij  of  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  tending  the  flocka  of 
Admetna,  lee  Euripides,  AlouiU,  568  ieq.] 
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the  fifty  thousand  as  I  could  get  them ;  complex  enough 
in  structure,  even  this  single  group.  Busy  workers  they 
must  be,  that  twine  the  braiding  of  tiiem  all  to  the  horizon, 
and  down  beyond  it. 

And  who  are  these  workers?  You  have  two  questions 
here,  both  difficult.  What  separates  these  thousands  of 
clouds  each  from  the  other,  and  each  about  equally  from 
the  other?  How  can  they  be  drawn  asunder,  yet  not 
allowed  to  part?  Looped  lace  as  it  were,  richest  point — 
invisible  threads  fastening  embroidered  cloud  to  cloud — ^the 
^^  plighted  clouds  **  of  Milton, — creatures  of  the  element — 

''That  in  the  colours  of  the  rahibow  live« 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds."  ^ 

Compare  Geraldine  dressing: — 

''Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white^ 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight." 

And  Britomart's — 

"Her  well-plighted  frock 
She  low  let  fall,  that  flowed  from  her  lanck  side, 
Down  to  her  foot  with  careless  modesty.' 


9» 


And,  secondly,  what  bends  each  of  them  into  these  flame- 
like curves,  tender  and  various,  as  motions  of  a  bird,  hither 
and  thither?  Perhaps  you  may  hardly  see  the  ciu-ves  well 
in  the  softly  finished  forms;  here  they  are  plainer  in  rude 
outline.  Fig.  80.* 

*  Before  going  farther,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  methods 
of  drawing  clouds. 

Absolutely  well  no  ^loud  can  be  drawn  with  the  point;  nothing  but 
the  most  delicate  management  of  the  brush  will  express  its  variety  of  edge 

^  [ComuM,  line  296.  (For  a  reference  to  the  word  plighted  in  this  passage,  see  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Furnivall  of  September  29,  1878,  printed  in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  1880, 
ii.  260,  and  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  tnis  edition.)  In  the  proof  for  OosU 
Ilnarrant  Ruskin  here  added  the  following  footnote : — 

"1  do  not  doubt  that  Milton  had  seen,  before  any  of  us,  the  rainbow 

colours  in  the  plighted  clouds  themselves.     See  lectures  on  '  Storm  Cloud/ 

i.  p.  27.     For  this  use  of  the  word  p%ht,  '  Compare  Geraldine  dressing : — 

.  .  .  careless  modesty.' " 

For  €ieraldine,  see  Coleridge's  Cfhrietabeiy  part  ii. ;  and  for  Britomart,  Faerie  Queene, 

book  iii.  canto  ix.  21.] 
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§  7.  What  is  it  that  throws  them  into  these  lines? 

Eddies  of  wind  ? 

Nay,  an  eddy  of  wind  will  not  stay  quiet  for  three 
minutes,  as  that  oloud  did  to  be  drawn;  as  all  the  others 
did,  each  in  his  place.  You  see  there  is  perfect  harmony 
among  the  curves.     They  all  flow  into  each  other  as  tlie 

and  texture.  By  laborious  and  tender  engraving,  a  close  approximation  may 
be  obtained  either  to  nature  or  to  good  painting;  and  the  engravings  of 
sky  by  our  modem  line  engravers  are  often  admirable; — in  many  respects 
as  good  as  can  be,  and  to  my  mind  the  best  part  of  their  work.  There 
still  exist  some  early  proofs  of  Miller's  Plate  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,^ 
in  which  the  sky  is  the  likest  thing  to  Turner's  work  I  have  ever  seen  in 
large  engravings.  The  Plate  was  spoiled  after  a  few  impressions  were  taken 
off  by  desire  of  the  publisher.  The  sky  was  so  exactly  like  Turner's  that 
he  thought  it  would  not  please  the  public,  and  had  all  the  fine  cloud- 
drawing  rubbed  away  to  make  it  soft. 

The  Plate'  opposite  this  page,  by  Mr.  Armytage,  is  also,  I  think,'  a 
superb  specimen  of  engraving,  though,  in  result,  not  so  good  as  the  one 
just  spoken  of,  because  this  was  done  from  my  copy  of  Turner's  sky,  not 
from  the  picture  itself. 

But  engraving  of  this  finished  kind  cannot,  by  reason  of  its  costliness., 
be  given  for  every  illustration  of  cloud-form.  Nor,  if  it  could,  can  skies 
be  sketched  with  the  completion  which  would  bear  it.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  draw  one  cloud  out  of  fifty  thousand  with  something  like 
fidelity  before  it  fades.  But  if  we  want  the  arrangement  of  the  Bftj 
thousand,  they  can  only  be  indicated  with  the  rudest  lines,  and  finished 
from  memory.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  only  by  his  gigantic 
powers  of  memory  that  Turner  was  enabled  to  draw  skies  as  he  did. 

Now  I  look  upon  my  own  memory  of  clouds,  or  of  anything  else,  as 
of  no  value  whatever.^  All  the  drawings  on  which  I  have  ever  rested 
an  assertion  have  been  made  without  stirring  from  the  spot;  and  in 
sketching   clouds   from   nature,   it    is   very   seldom   desirable    to    use    the 

^  [Tlie  picture  referred  to  is  '^  Venice  from  the  Porch  of  Madonna  della  Salute  "  ; 
for  particulan  of  it,  and  of  Miller's  engraving,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  4M  (a  note  on  a 
ibe  early  impression  of  the  Plate  exhibited  by  Ruskin  in  1878-1879).] 

'  [For  a  further  reference  to  this  Plate,  see  again  Vol  XIII.  pp.  498-499  (a  note 
on  the  Plate  exhibited  by  Raskin  on  the  same  occasion).] 

'  [In  the  proof  for  CobU  JEnarrant  Ruskin  struck  out  tne  words  ''  I  think."] 
*  [Here  in  the  proof  for  QbH  JEnarrant  Ruskin  added  : — 

''.  .  .  no  value  whatever.    (This  statement  is  one  of  those  which  I  do 

admit  require  some  slight  modification  in  this  final  edition.    By  value  I 

mean  evidence  in  court;  and  neither  of  conversations,  events,  nor  aspects 

of  thiugs,  do  I  ever  allege  what  I  have  not  made  memoranda  of  on  the 

instant)    All  the  drawings  .  .  ." 

Compare  Fori  Cktvigeray  Letter  94,  where  Ruskin  says,  '^I  myself  have  written 

down  memoranda  of  many  skies,  but  have  forgotten  the  skies  themselves.    Tumes 

wrete  nothiog, — ^but  remembered  aU."] 
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currents  of  a  stream  do.  If  you  throw  dust  that  will  float 
on  the  surface  of  a  slow  river,  it  will  arrange  itself  in  lines 
somewhat  like  these.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  it  is 
true  that  there  are  gentle  currents  of  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  move  slowly  enough  to  permit  in  the  clouds 
that  follow  them  some  appearance  of  stability.  But  how 
to  obtain  change  so  complex  in  an  infinite  number  of  con- 
secutive spaces ;— fifty  thousand  separate  groups  of  current 
in  half  of  a  morning  sky,  with  quiet  invisible  vapour 
between,  or  none; — and  yet  all  obedient  to  one  ruling  law, 
gone  forth  through  their  companies; — each  marshalled  to 
their  white  standards,  in  great  unity  of  warlike  march,  un- 
arrested, unconfiised?  ^^One  shall  not  thrust  another,  they 
shall  walk  every  one  in  his  own  path."^ 

brush.  For  broad  effects  and  notes  of  colour  (though  these,  hastily 
made,  are  always  inaccurate,  and  letters  indicating  the  colour  do  nearly 
as  well)  the  brash  may  be  sometimes  useful;  but,  in  most  cases,  a  dark 
pencil,  which  will  lay  shade  with  its  side  and  draw  lines  with  its  point, 
is  the  best  instrament.  Turner  almost  always  outlined  merely  with  the 
point,  being  able  to  remember  the  relations  of  shade  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  error.  The  point,  at  all  events,  is  needful,  however  much  stump 
work  may  be  added  to  it. 

Now,  in  translating  sketches  made  with  the  pencil  point  into  engrav- 
ing, we  must  either  engrave  delicately  and  expensively,  or  be  content  to 
substitute  for  the  soft  varied  pencil  lines  the  finer  and  uncloudlike  touches 
of  the  pen.  It  is  best  to  do  this  boldly,  if  at  all,  and  without  the 
least  aim  at  fineness  of  effect,  to  lay  down  a  vigorous  black  line  as  the 
limit  of  the  cloud-form  or  actioa  The  more  subtle  a  painter's  finished 
work,  the  more  fearless  he  is  in  using  the  vigorous  black  line  when  he  is 
making  memoranda,  or  treating  his  subject  conventionally.  In  Fig.  66 
Vol.  IV.,^  the  reader  may  see  the  kind  of  outline  which  Titian  uses  for 
clouds  in  his  pen  work.  Usually  he  is  even  bolder  and  coarser.  And  in 
the  rode  woodcuts  I  am  going  to  employ  here,  I  believe  the  reader  will 
find  ultimately  that,  with  whatever  ill  success  used  by  me,  the  means  of 
expression  are  the  fullest  and  most  convenient  that  can  be  adopted,  short 
of  finished  engraving,  while  there  are  some  conditions  of  cloud-action 
which  I  satisfy  myself  better  in  expressing  by  these  coarse  lines  than  in 
any  other  way. 

1  [Joel  ii.  8.     In  the   proof  for  OcbH  EnarratU  Rusldn  added   the  following 
footnote : — 

"  This  favourite  text  is  again  used  of  the  oumulus,  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  For9-^*  Storm  Cloud,'  i.  p.  41." 
The  passage  referred  to  is  quoted  not  from  Fftn,  but  from  Eagk'i  NeH  (§  190).] 
>  [In  &is  edition.  Vol  VI.  p.  268.] 
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§  8.  These  questions  occur,  at  first  sight,  respecting 
every  group  of  dmis  cloud.  Whatever  the  form  may  be, 
whether  branched,  as  in  this  instance,  or  merely  rippled, 
or  thrown  into  oval  masses,^  as  in  Fig,  81 — a  frequent 
arrangement — ^there  is  still  the  same  difficulty  in  accounting 
satisfactorily  for  the  individual  forces  which  regulate  the 
similar  shape  of  each  mass,  while  all  are  moved  by  a 
general  force  that  has  apparently  no  influence  on  the  divided 
structure.  Thus  the  mass  of  clouds  disposed  as  in  Fig.  81 
will  probably  move,  mutu- 
ally, in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow;  that  is  to  say,  side- 
ways, as  far  as  their  separate  "^ 
curvature  is  concerned.  I 
suppose  it  probable  that  as 
the  science  of  electricity  is 

more  perfectly  systematized,  j^  ^ 

the  explanation  of  many  cir- 
cumstances of  cloud-form  will  be  rendered  by  it.  At  present 
I  see  no  use  in  troubling  the  reader  or  myself  with  conjec- 
tures which  a  year's  progress  in  science  might  either  effec- 
tively contradict  or  supersede.  All  that  I  want  is,  that  we 
should  have  our  questions  ready  to  put  clearly  to  the  electri- 
cians when  the  electricians  are  ready  to  answer  us. 

§  9.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  loveliest  conditions 
of  these  parallel  clouds  may  be  owing  to  a  structure  which 
I  forgot  to  explain,  when  it  occurred  in  rocks,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  volume. 

When  they  are  finely  stratified,  and  their  surfaces 
abraded  by  broad,  shallow  furrows,  the  edges  of  the  beds, 
of  course,  are  thrown  into  undulations,  and  at  some  distance, 
where  the  furrows  disappear,  the  surface  looks  as  if  the  rock 
had  flowed  over  it  in  successive  waves.  Such  a  condition 
is  seen  on   the  left  at  the   top  in  Fig.   17  in  Vol.   IV.« 

*  \y  Oval  masset "  is  a  correction  from  Rnskin's  proof  for  CkM  Enarrani,  where 
lie  added  as  a  footnote  : — 

"  Shield-like  MgmentS  in  the  old  book,  which  wai  nonfenae."] 
>  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  VL  p.  lOa] 
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Supposing  a  series  of  beds  of  vapour  cut  across  by  a  stxaight 
sloping  current  of  air,  and  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  light 
on  their  edges»  we  should  have  a  series  of  curved  lights, 
looking  like  independent  clouds. 

§  10.  I  believe  conditions  of  form  like  those  in  Fig.  82 
(turn  the  book  with  its  outside  edge  down)  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  thus,  owing  to  stratification,  when  they  occur 
in  the  nearer  sky.  This  line  of  cloud  is  £ar  off  at  the 
horizon,  drifting  towards  the  left  (the  points  of  course  for- 
ward), and  is,  I  suppose,  a  series  of  nearly  circular  eddies 
seen  in  perspective. 

Which  question  of  perspective  we  must  examine  a  little 
before  going  a  step  farther.^ 

In  order  to  simplify  it,  let  us  assume  that  the  under 
surfaces  of  clouds  are  flat,  and  lie  in  a  horizontal  extended 
field.  This  is  in  great  measure  the  &ct,  and  notable  per- 
spective phenomena  depend  on  the  approximation  of  clouds 
to  such  a  condition. 

§  11.  Referring  the  reader  to  my  Elements  of  Per- 
spectiw^  for  statements  of  law  which  would  be  in  this 
place  tiresome,  I  can  only  ask  him  to  take  my  word  for 
it  that  the  three  figures  in  Plate  61  represent  limiting  lines 
of  sky  perspective,  as  they  would  appear  over  a  large 
space  of  the  sky.  Supposing  that  the  breadth  included 
was  one-fourth  of  the  horizon,  the  shaded  portions  in 
the    central   figure   represent  square  fields  of   cloud,^  and 

*  If  the  figures  are  supposed  to  include  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  hori- 
xon,  the  shaded  figures  represent  diamond-shaped  clouds;  but  the  reader 
cannot  understand  this  without  studying  perspective  laws  accurately. 

^  [In  the  proof  for  CcbU  Enarrani  Ruikin  omitted  from  ''Which  question  of 
perspective"  down  to  ''parallel  lines"  (line  12  of  §  12),  potting  the  following  foot- 
note:— 

"I  omit  in  this  place  four  paragraphs  on  the  perspectives,  with  the 
plates  illustrating  them,  in  which   I  never  heard  any  one   express  the 
slightest  interest,  or  intimate  that  they  had  put  them  to  any  use." 
He  retained  from  "In  Pkte  66"  (line  13  of  §12)  down  to  "becomes  embarrassing" 
(line  4  of  §  13),  and  then  omitted  from  "The  central  figure"  (line  5)  down  to 
" including  curve ;  and"  (line  13  of  §  14),  resuming  "...  embarrassing.    A  common 
painter  .  .  ."] 
•  [VoL  XV.] 
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those  in  the  uppermost  figure  narrow  triangles,  with  their 
shortest    side   next   us,   hut    sloping   a    little 
away  from  us. 

In  each  figure,  the  shaded  portions  show 
the  perspective  limits  of  cloud-masses,  which, 
in  reality,  ure  arranged  in  perfectly  straight 
lines,  are  all  similar,  and  are  equidistant  from 
each  other.  Their  exact  relative  positions  are 
marked  by  the  lines  connecting  them,  and  may 
be  determined  by  the  reader  if  he  knows 
perspective.  If  he  does  not,  he  may  be  sur- 
prised at  first  to  be  told  that  the  stubborn 
and  blunt  little  triangle,  b.  Fig.  1,  Plate  61. 
represents  a  cloud  precisely  similar,  and  simi- 
larly situated,  to  that  represented  by  the  thin 
triangle,  a ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  stout 
diamond,  a,  Fig.  2,  represraits  precisely  the 
same  form  and  size  of  cloud  as  the  thin  strip 
at  b.  He  may  perhaps  think  it  still  more 
curious  that  the  retiring  perspective  which 
causes  stoutness  in  the  triangle,  causes  lean- 
ness in  the  diamond.* 

§  12.  Still  greater  confusion  in  aspect  is 
induced  by  the  apparent  change  caused  by 
perspective  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If 
Fig.  8  [Plate  M]  be  supposed  to  include  a 
quarter  of  the  horizon,  the  spaces,  into  which 
its  straight  lines  divide  it,  represent  squares 
of  sky.  The  curved  lines,  which  cross  these 
spaces  from  comer  to  comer,  are  precisely 
parallel  throughout ;  and,  therefore,  two  clouds  ^  ^ 

moving,  one  on  the  curved  line  from  a  to  6, 
and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  from  c  to  d,  would,   in 

*  la    reklitj,   the    retiring    nnlu  of  cloud,  if  \ong  enough,   would,  of 
courae,  go  on  converging  to  the  horizon,     I  do  not  continue  them,  I: 
the  figures  would  become  too  comprcMed. 
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reality,  be  moving  with  the  same  wind,  in  parallel  lines. 
In  Plate  66,  which  is  a  sketch  of  an  actual  simset  behind 
Beauvais  cathedral  (the  point  of  the  roof  of  the  apse,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  shows  it  to  be  a  summer 
sunset),  the  white  cirri  in  the  high  light  are  all  moving 
eastward,  away  from  the  sim,  in  perfectly  parallel  lines, 
curving  a  little  round  to  the  south.  Underneath,  are  two 
straight  ranks  of  rainy  cirri,  crossing  each  other ;  one  directed 
south-east;  the  other,  north-west.  The  meeting  perspective 
of  these,  in  extreme  distance,  determines  the  shape  of  the 
angular  light  which  opens  above  the  cathedral  Under- 
neath all,  frainnents  of  true  rain-doud  are  floating  between 
us  «Hi  the  li  governed  by  curve,  .f  their  oL  They 
are,  nevertheless,  connected  with  the  straight  cirri  by  the 
dark  semi-cumulus  in  the  middle  of  the  shade  above  the 
cathedral 

§  18.  Sky  perspective,  however,  remains  perfectly  simple, 
so  long  as  it  can  be  reduced  to  any  rectilinear  arrange- 
ment; but  when  nearly  the  whole  system  is  curved,  which 
nine,  times  out  of  ten  is  the  case,  it  becomes  embarrass- 
ing. The  central  figure  in  Plate  66  represents  the  simplest 
possible  combination  of  perspective  of  straight  lines  with 
that  of  curves,  a  group  of  concentric  circles  of  small  clouds 
being  supposed  to  cast  shadows  from  the  sun  near  the 
horizon.  Such  shadows  are  often  cast  in  misty  air;  the 
aspect  of  rays  about  the  sun  being,  in  fact,  only  caused 
by  spaces  between  them.  They  are  carried  out  formally 
and  far  in  the  Plate,  to  show  how  curiously  they  may 
modify  the  arrangement  of  light  in  a  sky.  The  woodcut. 
Fig.  88,  gives  roughly  the  arrangement  of  the  clouds  in 
Turner's  Pool  of  Solomon,^  in  which  he  has  employed  a 
concentric  system  of  circles  of  this  kind,  and  thus  lighted. 
In  the  perspective  figure  the  clouds  are  represented  as 
small  square  masses,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity, 
and  are  so  beaded  or  strung  as  it  were  on  the  curves  in 

^  [For  this  drmwinf  (formerly  in  Rtuldn's  oollaetion  and  proMuted  by  him  to 
Cambridge),  lee  Vol  XIII.  pp.  447,  658 ;  and  compare  Vol.  III.  p.  883.] 
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which  they  move,  as  to  keep  their  distances  precisely  equal, 
and  their  sides  parallel.  This  is  the  usual  condition  of 
cloud :  for  though  arranged  in  curved  ranks,  each  cloud  has 
its  face  to  the  front,  or,  at  all  events,  acts  in  some  parallel 


W.88 


line — generally  another  curve — ^with  those  next  to  it:  being 
rarely,  except  in  the  form  of  fine  radiating  strias,  arranged 
on  the  curves  as  at  a,  Fig.  84;  but  as  at  6,  or  c.  It 
would  make  the  diagram  too    complex   if   I  gave  one  of 


W.84 


intersecting  curves;  but  the  lowest  figure  in  Plate  66  re- 
presents, in  perspective,  two  groups  of  ellipses  arranged  in 
equidistant  straight  and  parallel  lines,  and  following  each 
other  on  two  circular  curves.  Their  exact  relative  position 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  B6  [p.  88],    While  the  uppermost 
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figure  in  Hate  66  represents,  in  parallel  perspective,  a  series 
of  ellipses  arranged  in  radiation  on  a  circle,  their  exact  rela- 
tive size  and  position  are  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  56,  and 
the  lines  of  such  a  sky  as  would  be  produced  by  them, 
roughly,  in  Fig.  90,  page  170,* 

§  14.  And  in  these  figures,  which,  if  we  look  up  the 
subject  rightly,  would  be  but  the  first  and  simplest  of  the 
series  necessary  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  upper  cirri, 
the  reader  may  see,  at  once,  how  necessarily  painters,  un- 
trained in  observance  of  proportion,  and  ignorant  of  perspec- 
tive, must  lose  in  every  touch  the  expression  of  buoyancy 
and  space  in  sky.  The  absolute  forms  of  each  cloud  are, 
indeed,  not  alike,  as  the  ellipses  in  the  engraving;  but 
assuredly,  when  moving  in  groups  of  this  kind,  there  are 
among  them  the  same  proportioned  inequalities  of  rela- 
tive distance,  the  same  gradated  changes  from  ponderous 
to  elongated  form,  the  same  exquisite  suggestions  of  in- 
cluding curve;  and  a  common  painter,  dotting  his  clouds 
down  at  random,  or  in  more  or  less  equal  masses,  can  no 
more  paint  a  sky,  than  he  could,  by  random  dashes  for  its 
ruined  arches,  paint  the  Coliseum. 

§  15.  Whatever  approximation  to  the  character  of  upper 
clouds  may  have  been  reached  by  some  of  our  modem 
students,  it  will  be  found,  on  careftil  analysis,  that  Turner 
stands  more  absolutely  alone  in  this  gift  of  cloud-drawing 
than  in  any  other  of  his  great  powers.  Observe,  I  say, 
doud'drazvinff ;  other  great  men  coloured  clouds  beautifully ; 
none  but  he  ever  drew  them  truly:  this  power  coming 
from  his  constant  habit  of  drawing  skies,  like  everything 
else,   with    the    pencil   point.^      It   is   quite    impossible    to 

*  I  use  ellipses  in  order  to  make  these  figures  easily  intelligible;  the 
curves  actually  are  variable  curves^  of  the  nature  of  the  cycloid,  or  other 
curves  of  continuous  motion;  probably  produced  by  a  current  moving  in 
some  such  direction  as  that  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  S,  Plate  56. 

^  [For  Raskin's  insistence  upon  this  practice  of  Turner's,  see  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Sketehee  in  the  National  Qallerjf,  Vol.  XIIL  pp.  242  M9. ;  and  compare  Law  qfF^eole, 
Vol.  XV.  p.  439.] 
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engrave  any  of  his  large  finished  skies  on  a  small  scale  ;^ 
but  the  woodcut,  Fig.  85,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
forms  of  cloud  involved  in  one  of  his  small  drawings.  It 
is  only  half  of  the  sky  in  question,  that  of  Rouen  firom 
St.  Catherine's  Hill,  in  the  Rivers  of  France.'  Its  clouds 
are  arranged  on  two  systems  of  intersecting  circles,  crossed 
beneath  by  long  bars  very  slightly  bent*  The  form  of 
every  separate  cloud  is  completely  studied;  the  manner  of 
drawing  them  will  be  understood  better  by  help  of  the 
Plate  opposite,  which  is  a  piece  of  the  sky  above  the 
"Campo  Santo," ''^  at  Venice,  exhibited  in  1842.  It  is  ex- 
quisite in  rounding  of  the  separate  fragments  and  buoyancy 
of  the  rising  central  group,  as  well  as  in  its  expression  of 
the  wayward  influence  of  curved  lines  of  breeze  on  a  gene- 
rally rectilinear  system  of  cloud. 

§  16.  To  fic^w  the  subject  fSetrther  would,  however,  lead 
us  into  doctrine  of  circular  storms,  and  all  kinds  of  pleasant, 
but  infinite,  difficulty,  from  which  temptation  I  keep  clear, 
believiiig  that  enough  is  now  stated  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  what  he  is  to  look  for  in  Turner's  skies;  and 
what  kind  of  power,  thought,  and  science  are  involved  con- 
tinually in  the  little  white  or  purple  dashes  of  cloud-spray, 
which,  in  such  pictures  as  the  San  Benedetto,  looking  to 
Fusina,  the  Napoleon,  or  the  Temendre,*  guide  the  eye  to 
the  horizon  more  by  their  true  perspective  than  by  their 

*  Now  in  the  possession  of  £•  Bieknell,  Esq.,  who  kindly  lent  me  the 
picture,  that  I  might  make  this  drawing  from  it  carefully.^ 


^  [On  this  matter,  compare  the  Preface,  §  6 ;  above,  p.  8.] 

'  [For  this  drawing  (also  formerly  in  Ruskiu's  collection),  see  VoL  XIII.  pp.  273^ 
449,  451,  634  ;  end  compare  Vol.  III.  p.  33a] 

>  [For  the  ''  San  Benedetto,  looking  to  Fosina  "  (No.  534  in  the  National  Gallery), 
see  Vol.  111.  p.  251  n.,  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  164  and  n.  For  <'  the  Napoleon  "— «.e. , ''  The 
Exile  and  the  Rock  limpet"  (No.  529  in  the  National  Gallery),  see  VoL  III.  pp. 
273,  m,  364,  422,  474 ;  VoL  VL  p  381  ;  Vol.  XIII.  p.  160 ;  and  in  this  yolume, 
pp.  435  n.,  438  n.  For  ''the  Temeraire"  (No.  524  in  the  National  Gallery),  see 
VoL  XIIL  p.  167,  and  the  other  passages  there  referred  to  in  a  note.] 

*  [For  this  picture,  which  Ruskin  elsewhere  calls  ''Murano  and  Cemetery," 
compare  Vol.  lU.  p.  251  n.     For  Mr.  Bicknell,  see  ilnd.,  p.  244  ».] 
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aerial  tone,  and  are  buoyant,  not  so  much  by  expression  of 
lightness  as  of  motion."*^ 

§  17.  I  say  the  "white  or  purple"  cloud-spray.  One 
word  yet  may  be  permitted  me  respecting  the  mystery  of 
that  colour.  What  should  we  have  thought — ^if  we  had 
lived  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  clouds,  but  only 
low  mist  or  fog— of  any  stranger  who  had  told  us  that,  in 
his  coimtry,  these  mists  rose  into  the  air  and  became  purple, 
crimson,  scarlet,  and  gold?  I  am  aware  of  no  sufficient 
explanation  of  these  hues  of  the  upper  clouds,  nor  of  their 
stnmge  mingling  of  opacity  with  a  power  of  absorbmg  light. 
All  clouds  are  so  opaque  that,  however  delicate  they  may 
be,  you  never  see  one  through  another.  Six  feet  depth  of 
them,  at  a  little  distance,  will  wholly  veil  the  darkest 
mountain  edge;  so  that,  whether  for  light  or  shade,  they 
tell  upon  the  sky  as  body  colour  on  canvas;  they  have 
always  a  perfect  surface  and  bloom ;— -delicate  as  a  rose-leaf, 
when  required  of  them,  but  never  poor  or  meagre  in  hue, 
like  old-fashioned  water-colours.  And,  if  needed,  in  mass, 
they  will  bear  themselves  for  solid  force  of  hue  against  any 
rock.  Facing  p.  441,  I  have  engraved  a  memorandmn 
made  of  a  clear  sunset  after  rain,  from  the  top  of  Milan 
Cathedral.^  The  greater  part  of  the  outline  is  granite' — 
Monte  Rosa — ^the  rest  cloud:  but  it  and  the  granite  were 
dark  alike.    Frequently,  in  effects  of  this  kind,  the  cloud 

*  I  cannot  yet  engrave  these ;  but  the  little  stady  of  a  single  rank  of 
cirrus,  the  lowest  in  Plate  63,  may  serve  to  show  the  value  of  perspective 
in  expressing  buoyancy.  It  iM  not,  however,  though  beautifully  engraved 
by  Mr.  Amijrtage,  as  delicate  as  it  should  be,  in  the  finer  threads  which 
indicate  increasing  distance  at  the  extremity.  Compare  the  rising  of  the 
lines  of  curve  at  the  edges  of  this  mass,  with  the  similar  action  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  Turner's  cloud,  facing  p.  157. 

^  [In  the  proof  for  OoeU  Enarrant  Raskin  adds  in  a  footnote : — 
^^Exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr.  ArmTtage." 
Ruskin's  original  drawing  of  this  subject— on  a  leu  of  a  sketch-book — was  shown  at 
the  Ruskin  Exhibition  in  Manchester,  1904 :  No.  218,  "  Sunset  from  Milan,  July  18th, 
1846."    Compare  the  closing  words  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Suame  and 
24/i«  (Vol.  XVIII.).] 

'  [Here,  apdn,  in  the  proof  Ruskin  adds  a  footnote : — 

^^Snow,  I  should  have  said, — ^but  rock  and  snow  are  alike,  seen  against 
the  twilight,  and  far  away."] 
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is  darker  of  the  two."^  And  this  opacity  is,  nevertheless, 
obtained  without  destroying  the  gift  they  have  of  letting 
broken  light  through  them,  so  that,  between  us  and  the 
sun,  they  may  become  golden  fleeces,  and  float  as  fields  of 
Ught.^ 

Now  their  distant  colours  depend  on  these  two  proper- 
ties together;  partly  on  the  opacity,  which  enables  them  to 
r^ect  light  strongly;  partly  on  a  sponge-like  power  of 
gathering  light  into  their  bodies. 

§  18.  Long  ago  it  was  noted  by  Aristotle,  and  again  by 
Leonardo,'  that  vaporous  bodies  looked  russet,  or  even  red, 
when  warm  light  was  seen  through  them,  and  blue,  when 
deep  shade  was  seen  through  them.  Both  colours  may, 
generally,  be  seen  on  any  wreath  of  cottage  smoke. 

Whereon,  easy  conclusion  has  been  sometimes  founded 
by  modem  reasoners.  All  red  in  sky  is  caused  by  light 
seen  through  vapour,  and  all  blue  by  shade  seen  tiirough 
vapomr. 

*  In  the  Autobiographv  of  John  Newton  '  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  deception  of  a  whole  ship's  company  by  cloud,  taking  the  aspect 
and  outline  of  mountainous  land.  They  ate  the  last  provision  in  the  diip, 
so  sure  were  they  of  its  being  land,  and  were  nearly  starved  to  death  in 
consequence. 

*  FHere,  as  the  following  passage  in  the  MS.  shows,  Raskin  had  intended  to 
introauce  another  plate  : — 

^  There  is  much  mystery  in  the  way  thev  do  this — as  indeed  in  all  they  do. 

Opposite,  for  instance,  is  a  note  of  an  opemog  one  evening  on  Lsgo  Maggiore 

aiter  storm.    The  Simplon  snows  are  in  the  distance:  hetween  them  and 

us,  low  down,  float  fragments  of  nnlightad  douds.    Their  light  must  be 

wholly  by  transparency,  for  all  are  fiur  above  the  eye,  and  the  position  of 

the  mountain  snows  they  are  lighted  from  above.     And  yet  the  clouds 

which  enclose  tiie  opening  are  dark.    Though  in  substance  apparently  as 

dense  as  the  rest,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  each  of  the  luminous  clouds 

as  a  thin  horizontal  film.    TUs,  however,  is  possible;  how  £ta,  we  shall 

see  presently,  when  we  come  to  cloud  perspective:  all  that  we  have  to 

note  here  is  the  capacity  which,  at  some  given  thickness,  doud  possesses 

of  becoming  wholly  luminous."] 

>  [See  Leonardo^  Treatise  m  Painting,  §  283  in  Bohn's  transktion:  ^'This  is 

observed  in  the  smoke  coming  out  of  a  chimney,  which,  when  passing  through  the 

black  soot,  appears  bluish,  but  as  it  ascends  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  it  changes 

its  appearance  into  a  reddish  brown."     Aristotle  notices  nmilar  phenomena  in  his 

De  Cfohribue,  ch.  iii.] 

*  [The  We  iff  John  Newton,  formerly  Be^or  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth^  wUh  SOeo^om 
frwn  Um  Cknreepondenee.  ch.  iii.  pp.  43-^  (ed.  1855).    For  another  reference  to  Newton, 

VoL  XII.  p.  571.] 
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Easy,  indeed,  but  not  sure,  even  in  cloud-colour  only« 
It  is  true  that  the  smoke  of  a  town  may  be  of  a  rich  brick 
red  against  golden  twilight;  and  of  a  very  lovely,  though 
not  bright,  blue  against  shade.  But  I  never  saw  crimson 
or  scarlet  smoke,  nor  ultramarine  smoke. 

Even  granting  that  watery  vapour  in  its  purity  may  give 
the  colours  more  clearly,  the  red  colours  are  by  no  means 
always  relieved  against  light  The  finest  scarlets  are  con* 
stantiy  seen  in  broken  flakes  on  a  deep  purple  ground  of 
heavier  cloud  beyond,  and  some  of  the  loveliest  ros&K^olours 
on  clouds  in  the  east,  opposite  the  sunset,  or  in  the  west  in 
the  morning.  Nor  are  blues  always  attainable  by  throwing 
vapomr  over  shade.  Especially,  you  cannot  get  them  by 
putting  it  over  blue  itself.  A  thin  vapour  on  dark  blue  sl^ 
is  of  a  warm  gray,  not  blue.  A  thunder-doud,  deep  enough 
to  conceal  ever3rthing  behind  it,  is  often  dark  lead  colour, 
or  sulphiux>us  blue;  but  the  thin  vapours  crossing  it,  milky 
white.  The  vividest  hues  are  connected  also  with  another 
attribute  of  clouds,  their  lustre — metallic  in  effect,  watery 
in  reality.  They  not  only  reflect  colour  as  dust  or  wool 
would,  but,  when  far  off,  as  water  would;  sometimes  even 
giving  a  distinct  image  of  the  sun  underneath  the  orb  itself; 
in  all  cases  becoming  dazzling  in  lustre,  when  at  a  low 
angle,  capable  of  strong  reflection.  Practically,  this  low 
angle  is  only  obtained  when  the  cloud  seems  near  the  sun, 
and  hence  we  get  into  the  careless  habit  of  looking  at  the 
golden  reflected  light,  as  if  it  ware  actually  caused  by  near- 
ness to  the  fiery  ball. 

§  19.  Without,  however,  troubling  ourselves  at  all  about 
laws,  or  causes  of  colour,  the  visible  consequences  of  their 
operation  are  notably  these — ^that  when  near  us,  clouds 
present  only  subdued  and  uncertain  colours;  but  when  far 
from  us,  and  struck  by  the  sun  on  their  under  surfaces — so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  light  they  receive  is  reflected — 
they  may  become  golden,  purple,  scarlet,  and  intense  fiery 
white,  mingled  in  idl  kinds  of  gradations,  such  as  I  tried  to 
describe  in  the  chapter    on   the  upper  clouds  in  the   first 
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volume,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  return  to  them  "  when  we 
knew  what  was  beautiful."^ 

The  question  before  us  now  is,  therefore,  What  value 
ought  this  attribute  of  clouds  to  possess  in  the  human  mind  ? 
Ought  we  to  admire  their  colours,  or  despise  them  ?  Is  it 
well  to  watch  them  as  Turner  does,  and  strive  to  paint  them 
through  all  deficiency  and  darkness  of  inadequate  material  ? 
Or,  is  it  wiser  and  nobler — ^like  Claude,  Salvator,  Ruysdael, 
Wouvermans — ^never  to  look  for  them — ^never  to  pourtray? 
We  must  yet  have  patience  a  little  before  deciding  thds, 
because  we  have  to  ascertain  some  facts  respecting  the 
tjrpical  meaning  of  colour  itself;  which  reserving  f6r  another 
place,*  let  us  proceed  here  to  learn  the  forms  of  the  inferior 
clouds,  the  next  range  in  level  below  these. 


't 
»[ 


See  Vol.  III.  p.  369.] 
See  below^  pp.  412  seqJ] 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   CLOUD-CHAHIOTS 

§  1.  Between  the  flocks  of  small  countless  clouds  which 
occupy  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  gray  undivided  film  of 
the  true  rain-cloud,  form  the  fixed  masses  or  torn  fleeces, 
sometim^^  collected  and  calm,  sometimes  fiercely  drifting, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  known  under  one  general  name  of 
ciunulus,  or  heaped  cloud. 

The  true  cumulus,  the  most  majestic  of  clouds,  and 
almost  the  only  one  which  attracts  the  notice  of  ordinary 
observers,  is  for  the  most  part  windless;  the  movements  of 
its  masses  being  solenm,  continuous,  inexplicable,  a  steady 
advance  or  retiring,  as  if  they  were  animated  by  an  inner 
will,  or  compelled  by  an  unseen  power.  They  appear  to 
be  peculiarly  connected  with  heat,  forming  perfectly  only 
in  the  afternoon,  and  melting  away  in  the  evening.  Their 
noblest  conditions  are  strongly  electric,  and  connect  them- 
selves with  storm-cloud  and  true  thunder-cloud.  When 
there  is  thunder  in  the  air,  they  will  form  in  cold  weather, 
or  early  in  the  day. 

§  2.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  drawing  a  cumulus.  Its 
divisions  of  surface  are  grotesque  and  endless,  as  those  of 
a  mountain;  perfectly  defined,  brilliant  beyond  all  power  of 
colour,  and  transitory  as  a  dream.  Even  Turner  never  at- 
tempted to  paint  them,  any  more  than  he  did  the  snows  of 
the  high  Alps.^ 

Nor  can  I  explain  them  any  more  than  I  can  draw  them. 
The  ordinary  account  given  of  their  structure  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  moisture  raised  from  the  earth  by  the   sun^s   heat 

^  rCompare  Vol.  XIII.  p.  509,  where  it  is  said  that  Turner  knew  ''he  might  m 
well  have  set  himself  to  paint  opals  or  ruhies"  as  the  upper  snows.] 
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becomes  visible  by  condensation  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
colder  air,  that  the  level  of  the  condensing  point  is  that  of 
the  cloud's  base,  and  that  above  it,  the  heaps  are  pushed 
up  higher  and  higher  as  more  vapour  accumulates,  till, 
towards  evening,  the  supply  beneath  ceases;  and  at  sun- 
set, the  fall  of  dew  enables  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to 
absorb  and  melt  them  away.  Very  plausible.  But  it  seems 
to  me  herein  unexplained  how  the  vapour  is  held  together 
in  those  heaps.  If  the  clear  air  about  and  above  it  has  no 
aqueous  vapour  in  it,  or  at  least  a  much  less  quantity,  why 
does  not  the  clear  air  keep  pulling  the  cloud  to  pieces,  eat- 
ing it  away,  Seis  steam  is  consumed  in  open  air  ?  Or,  if  any 
cause  prevents  such  rapid  devouring  of  it,  why  does  not  the 
aqueous  vapour  difibse  itself  softly  in  the  air  like  smoke, 
so  that  one  would  not  know  where  the  cloud  ended? 
What  should  make  it  bind  itself  in  those  solid  mounds,  and 
stay  so : — ^positive,  fantastic,  defiant,  determined  ? 

§  8.  If  ever  I  am  able  to  imderstand  the  process  of  the 
cumulus  formation,*  it  will  become  to  me  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  subjects  of  study  to  trace  the  connection 
of  the  threatening  and  terrible  outlines  of  thunder-cloud 
with  the  increased  action  of  the  electric  power.  I  am  for 
the  present  utterly  unable  to  speak  respecting  this  matter, 
and  must  pass  it  by,  in  all  humility,  to  say  what  little  I 
have  ascertained  respecting  the  more  broken  and  rapidly 
moving  forms  of  the  central  clouds,  which  connect  them- 
selves with  mountains,  and  may,  therefore,  among  moun- 
tains, be  seen  close  and  truly. 

§  4.  Yet  even  of  these,  I  can  only  reason  with  great 
doubt  and  continual  pause.  This  last  volume  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  better  than  the  first  of  the  series,  for  two 
reasons.  I  have  learned  during  the  sixteen  years  to  say 
little  where  I  said  much,  and  to  see  difficulties  where  I 

'*'  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  doing  this  is  to  distinguish  the  portions 
of  cloud  outline  which  really  slope  upwards  from  those  which  only  appear 
to  do  so,  being  in  reality  horheontal,  and  thrown  into  apparent  inclination  by 
perspective. 
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saw  none.  And  I  am  in  a  great  state  of  marvel  in  looking 
back  to  my  first  account  of  clouds,  not  only  at  myself,  but 
even  at  my  dear  master,  M.  de  Saussure.  To  think  that 
both  of  us  should  have  looked  at  drifting  mountain  clouds, 
for  years  together,  and  been  content  with  the  theory  which 
you  will  find  set  forth  in  §  4,  of  the  chapter  on  the  central 
cloud  region  (Vol.  I.),  respecting  the  action  of  the  snowy 
summits  on  watery  vapour  passing  them.^  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  action  takes  place,  and  that  the  said  foiuili  para- 
graph is  right,  as  far  as  it  reaches.  But  both  Saussure  and 
I  ought  to  have  known — we  both  did  know,  but  did  not 
think  of  it, — ^that  the  covering  or  cap-cloud  forms  on  hot 
summits  as  well  as  cold  ones; — ^that  the  red  and  bare  rocks 
of  Mont  Pilate,  hotter,  certainly,  after  a  day's  sunshine 
than  the  cold  storm-wind  which  sweeps  to  them  from  the 
Alps,  nevertheless  have  been  renowned  for  their  helmet  of 
cloud,  ever  since  the  Romans  watched  the  cloven  summit, 
gray  against  the  south,  from  the  ramparts  of  Vindonissa,' 
giving  it  the  name  from  which  the  good  Catholics  of 
Lucerne  have  warped  out  their  favourite  piece  of  terrific 
sacred  biography."^    And  both  my  master  and  I  should  also 

*  Pileatus,  capped  (strictly  speaking,  with  the  cap  of  liberty ;  stormy  cloud 
enough  sometimes  on  men's  brows  as  well  as  on  mountains'),  corrupted  into 
Pilatus,  and  Pilate. 

^  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  III.  pp.  371-372.  Saussure's  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  his  VoyageM  dans  les  Alpes,  yoI.  iv.,  1796,  §§  20,  70  seq.  From  him 
Ruskin  adopted  the  explanation  that,  as  '^  clouds  are  not  so  much  local  vapour  aa 
vapour  renaered  locally  visible  by  a  fidl  of  temperature,"  so  ''  a  cloud  whose  parts 
are  in  constant  motion,  will  hover  on  a  snowy  mountain,  pursuing  constantly  the 
same  track  upon  its  flanks,  and  yet  remaining  of  the  same  size,  the  same  form, 
and  in  the  same  place,  for  half  a  day  together."  The  same  explanation  is  given 
by  Tyndall  in  his  Glaciers  qf  the  Alps  (p.  146,  ed.  1860).  Ruskin  here  proceeds  to 
snow  the  insufficiency  of  the  explanation  with  respect  to  the  cap  or  helmet  cloud  i 
but  he  retains  the  explanation  of  Saussure  for  the  lee-side  cloud.  See  The  Storm" 
Chud  qf  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Lecture  ii.  (note  11),  where  Rusldn  refers  to  and 

Siotes  from  the  present  chapter ;  pointing  out  that  his  explanation  of  the  lee-side 
oud  is  insufficient,  as  not  explaining  the  net  "  that  such  cloud  is  constant  in  certain 
states  of  weather,  under  precipitous  rocks ; — but  never  developed  with  distinctness 
by  domes  of  snow.'*] 

*  [The  name  of  Vindonissa,  the  strongest  of  the  Roman  fortresses  in  Helvetia,  i» 
preserved  in  the  modem  village  of  Windisch.  Ruskin,  it  will  be  seen,  adopts  the 
guess  of  etymologists  that  the  name  Pilatus  is  a  corruption  of  pileatus.    Discussion* 
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have  reflected  that  if  our  theory  about  its  formation  had 
been  generally  true,  the  helmet  cloud  ought  to  form  on 
every  cold  sunmodt,  at  the  approach  of  rain,  in  approxipaat- 
ing  proportions  to  the  bulk  of  the  glaciers ;  which  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case  that  not  only  (A)  the  cap-doud 
may  often  be  seen  on  lower  summits  of  grass  or  rock,  while 
the  higher  ones  are  splendidly  clear  (which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  the  wind  containing  the  moisture 
not  to  have  risen  so  high) ;  but  (B)  the  cap-cloud  always 
shows  a  preference  for  hills  of  a  conical  form,  such  as 
the  Mole  or  Niesen,  which  can  have  very  little  power  in 
chilling  the  air,  even  supposing  they  were  cold  themselves, 
while  it  will  entirely  re^se  to  form  round  huge  masses  of 
mountain,  which,  supposing  them  of  chilly  temperament, 
must  have  discomforted  the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbour- 
hood for  leagues.  And  finally  (C)  reversing  the  principle 
under  letter  A,  the  cap-cloud  constantly  forms  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  while  it  will  obstinately  refuse  to  appear 
on  the  Dome  du  Goilt^  or  Aiguille  Sans-nom,  where  the 
snow-fields  are  of  greater  extent,  and  the  air  must  be  moister, 
because  lower. 

§  5.  The  fact  is,  that  the  explanation  given  in  that  fourth 
paragraph  can,  in  reality,  account  only  for  what  may  properly 
be  termed  "  lee-side  cloud,*'  slightly  noticed  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  chapter,  but  deserving  most  attentive  illus- 
tration, as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  Alps. 
When  a  moist  wind  blows  in  clear  weather  over  a  cold 
summit,  it  has  not  time  to  get  chilled  as  it  approaches  the 
rock,  and  therefore  the  air  remains  dear,  and  tibe  sky  bright 
on  the  windward  side ;  but  under  the  lee  of  the  peak,  there 
is  partly  a  back  eddy,  and  partly  still  air ;  and  in  that  lull 
and  eddy  the  wind  gets  time  to  be  chilled  by  the  rock,  and 
the  cloud  appears,  as  a  boiling  mass  of  white  vapour,  rising 

of  the  subject,  with  curious  particulars  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Pontius  Pilate  legend 
and  its  survival  for  some  centuries,  may  be  found  in  J.  Sowerby's  Fi>reit  Cantons 
qf  Switzerland,  1892,  pp.  213-215,  and  J.  Hardmeyer's  Mont  PUatiu  BaUway, 
pp.  41-48.] 
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continually  with  the  return  current  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  is  caught  by  the  straight  wind  and 
partly  torn,  partly  melted  away  in  broken  fragments.  In 
Fig.  86  the  dark  mass  represents  the  mountain  peak,  the 
arrow  the  main  direction  of  the  wind,  the  curved  lines  show 
the  directions  of  such  current  and  its  concentration,  and  the 
dotted  line  encloses  the  space 
^^_^  in  which  cloud  forms  densely, 

— ~'    '-""  " —  floating     away    beyond     and 

above    in    irr^ular    tongues 
and  flakes.     The  third  figure 
from    the    top    in    Plate    69 
represents    the    actual    aspect 
'^^     of  it  when    in   full   develop- 
ment, with   a  strong  south  wind,   in  a  clear  day,  on  the 
Aiguille    Dm,   the    sky   being    perfectly    blue    and    lovely 
around.^ 

So  far  all  is  satisfactory.  But  the  true  helmet  cloud  will 
not  allow  itself  to  be  thus  explained  away.  The  uppermost 
figure  in  Plate  69  represents  Uie  loveUest  form  of  it,  seen  in 
that  perfect  arch,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  over  the  highest 
piece  of  earth  in  Europe. 

§  6.  Respecting  which  there  are  two  mysteries: — First, 
why  it  should  form  only  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  snow, 
showing  blue  sky  between  it  and  the  summit.  Secondly, 
why,  so  forming,  it  should  always  show  as  an  arch,  not  as 
a  concave  cup.  This  last  question  puzzles  me  e^cially. 
For,  if  it  be  a  true  arch,  and  not  a  cup,  it  ought  to  show 
itself  in  certain  positions  of  the  spectator,  or  directions  of 
the  wind,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn,  as  a  mere  line,  or  as  a 
spot  of  cloud  pausing  over  the  hill-top.  But  I  never  saw 
it  so.  While,  as  above  noticed,  the  lowest  form  of  the 
helmet  cloud  is  not  white    as  of  silver,   but  like  Dolon's 

*  [Riukin  r«niukt  ia  The  Storm-Oloud  that  thi«  formation  of  the  "loe-aida  elDDd  " 
wu  ftft«nnrd8  repreMnted  b^  Tnidall  nnder  the  title  of  "  Batuier-Cloud "  ;  see 
the  frontisfMece  aud  g§  34,  227  in  T^dall'i  The  Formt  qf  Water  in  ClouiU  and  Biwrt, 
Ice  and  Glacier*  {fiTtt  puliluhed  id  187^).] 


69  .   AigTiillea  and  tKeir  Friends. 
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helmet  of  wolf-skin,^— it  is  a  gray,  flaky  veil,  lapping  itself 
over  the  shoulders  of  a  more  or  less  conical  peak;  and 
of  this,  also,  I  have  no  word  to  utter  but  the  old  one, 
"Electricity,"  and  I  might  as  well  say  nothing. 

§  7.  Neither  the  helmet  cloud,  nor  the  lee-side  cloud, 
however,  though  most  interesting  and  beautiful,  is  of  much 
importance  in  picturesque  effect.  They  are  too  isolated 
and  strange.  But  the  great  mountain  cloud,  which  seems  to 
be  a  blending  of  the  two  with  independent  forms  of  vapour 
(that  is  to  say,  a  greater  development,  in  consequence  of 
the  mountain's  action,  of  clouds  which  would  in  some  way 
or  other  have  formed  anywhere),  requires  prolonged  atten- 
tion, as  the  principal  element  of  the  sky  in  noblest  landscape. 

§  8.  For  which  purpose,  first,  it  may  be  well  to  clear  a 
few  clouds  out  of  the  way.  I  believe  the  true  cumulus 
is  never  seen  in  a  great  mountain  region,  at  least  never 
associated  with  hills.  It  is  always  broken  up  and  modi- 
fied by  them.  Boiling  and  rounded  masses  of  vapour  occur 
continually,  as  behind  the  Aiguille  Dm  (lowest  figure  in 
Plate  69) ;  but  the  quiet,  thoroughly  defined,  infinitely  divided 
and  modelled  pyramid  never  develops  itself.  It  would  be 
very  grand  if  one  ever  saw  a  great  mountain  peak  breaking 
through  the  domed  shoulders  of  a  true  cumulus ;  but  this  I 
have  never  seen. 

§  9.  Again,  the  true  high  cirri  never  cross  a  mountain 
in  Europe.  How  often  have  I  hoped  to  see  an  Alp  rising 
through  and  above  their  level-laid  and  rippled  fields!  but 
those  white  harvest-fields  are  heaven's  own.  And,  finally, 
even  the  low,  level  cirrus  (used  so  largely  in  Martin's 
pictures^)  rarely  crosses  a  mountain.  If  it  does,  it  usually 
becomes  slightly  waved  or  broken,  so  as  to  destroy  its 
character.     Sometimes,  however,  at  great  distances,  a  very 

1  [See  Euripides,  Bhmu,  206  teq.  (Xt/icffioy  d^  rOrw  tf^/wu  iopiu^),  and  niad,  10^ 
334:— 

taaaro  d"  txrovdw  pwhuf  iroXiolio  Xwoio, 
Kpari  5'  cirl  md^iyy  KOpirpp  : 

^'  and  put  on  thereover  the  skin  of  a  grey  wolf,  and  on  his  head  a  helm  of  weasel."] 

s  [For  other  references  to  Martin^  see  VoL  HI.  pp.  3  n.,  6,  2Q,  36^  389 ;  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  311,  366 ;  Vol.  XII.  pp.  126,  223.] 
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level  bar  of  cloud  will  strike  across  a  peak;  but  nearer, 
too  much  of  the  under  surface  of  the  field  is  seen,  so  that 
a  well-defined  bar  across  a  peak  seen  at  a  high  angle,  is  of 
the  greatest  rarity. 

§  10.  The  ordinary  mountain  cloud,  therefore,  if  well 
defined,  divides  itself  into  two  kinds:  a  broken  condition  of 
cumulus,  grand  in  proportion  as  it  is  solid  and  quiet, — ^and 
a  strange  modification  of  drift-cloud,  midway,  as  I  said, 
between  the  helmet  and  the  lee-side  forms.     The  broken,  > 

quiet  cumulus  impressed  Turner  exceedingly  when  he  first  ; 

saw  it  on  hills.  He  uses  it,  slightly  exaggerating  its  de- 
finiteness,  in  all  his  early  studies  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Chartreuse,^  and  very  beautifully  in  the  vignette  of 
St.  Maurice  in  Rogers's  Italy.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
to  be  specially  observed  of  it,  as  it  only  differs  from  the 
cumulus  of  the  plains,  by  being  smaller  and  more  broken. 

§  11.  Not  so  the  mountain  drift-cloud,  which  is  as  pecu- 
liar as  it  is  majestic.  The  Plates  70  and  71  show,  as  well 
as  I  can  express,  two  successive  phases  of  it  on  a  mountain 
crest  ;^  (in  this  instance  the  great  limestone  ridge  above 
St.  Michel,  in  Savoy  ^).  But  what  colossal  proportions  this 
noble  cloud  assumes  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  rude 
sketch,  Fig.  87,  in  which  I  have  simply  put  firm  black  ink 
over  the  actual  pencil-lir.es  made  at  the  moment,  giving  the 
form  of  a  single  wreath  of  the  drift-cloud,  stretching  about 
five  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Alps  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  as  seen  from  the  plain  of  Turin. 
It  has  a  grand  volcanic  look,  but  I  believe  its  aspect  of 
risiag  from  the  peak  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  decep- 
tive; and  that  the  apparently  gigantic  column  is  a  nearly 
horizontal  stream  of  lee-side  cloud,  tapered  into  the  distance 
by  perspective,  and  thus  rising  at  its  apparently  lowest,  but 

1  [Several  of  these  are  in  the  National  Gallery :  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  375.  For  the 
'^  St.  Maurice,"  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  616^  and  the  other  passages  there  noted.] 

s  [For  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  Plate  70,  ^'The  Graiie/'  see  below^  ch.  iv.  §  10 
(p.  182);  for  ^'Venga  Medusa"  (Phite  71),  see  VoL  V.  p.  285,  and  below,  p.  184. 
For  a  further  reference  to  both  Plates,  see  below,  ch.  iv.  §  17  (p.  188).] 

'  [Ruskin  was  at  St  Michel  (now  a  station  on  the  Mont  Cenis  railway,  between 
St  Jean  de  Maurienne  and  Modane)  in  1858 :  see  above,  Intiodnction,  p.  xlvi.] 
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in  reality  most  distant  point,  from  the  mountain  smnmit 
whose  shade  calls  it  into  being  out  of  the  clear  winds. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  apparent  origin  of  the 
cloud  on  the  peak,  and  radiation  from  it,  distinguish  it  from 
the  drift-cloud  of  level  country,  which  arranges  itself  at  the 
horizon  in  broken  masses,  such  as  Fig.  89,  showing  no 
point  of  origin;  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  are  ver- 
tical cliffs  or  horizontally  extended  fields.  They  are  apt  to 
be  very  precipitous  in  aspect,  breaking  into  fragments  with 
an  apparently  concentric  motion,  as  in  the  figure;  but  of 
this  motion  also— whether  vertical  or  horizontal — I  can  say 
nothing  positive. 

§  12.  The  absolute  scale  of  such  clouds  may  be  seen, 
or  at  least  demonstrated,  more  clearly  in  Fig.  88,  which 
is  a  rough  note  of  an  effect  of  sky  behind  the  tower  of 
Berne  Cathedral.  It  was  made  from  the  mound  beside  the 
railroad  bridge.  The  Cathedral  tower  is  half-a-mile  distant. 
The  great  Eiger  of  Grindelwald  is  seen  just  on  the  right 
of  it.  This  mountain  is  distant  from  the  tower  thirty-four 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  ten  thousand  feet  above  it  in 
height.  The  drift-cloud  behind  it,  therefore,  being  in  frill 
light,  and  showing  no  overhanging  surfaces,  must  rise  at 
least  twenty  thousand  feet  into  the  air. 

§  18.  The  extreme  whiteness  of  the  volume  of  vapour 
in  this  case  (not,  I  fear,  very  intelligible  in  the  woodcut*) 
may  be  partly  owing  to  recent  rain,  which,  by  its  evapora- 
tion, gives  a  peculiar  density  and  brightness  to  some  forms 
of  clearing  cloud.     In  order  to   understand  this,  we  must 

*  I  coald  not  properly  illustrate  the  subject  of  clouds  without  numbers 
of  these  rude  drawings,  which  would  probably  offend  the  general  reader  by 
their  coarseness,  while  the  cost  of  engraving  them  in  facsimile  is  consider- 
able, and  would  much  add  to  the  price  of  the  book.  If  I  find  people  at  all 
interested  in  the  subject,  I  may,  perhaps,  some  day  systematize  and  publish 
my  studies  of  cloud  separately.^  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  given  in  this  volume 
a  careful  study  of  a  rich  cirrus  sky,  but  no  wood-engraving  that  I  can  employ 
on  this  scale  will  express  the  finer  threads  and  waves. 


^  [This  idea  was  not  carried  out  Coeli  BnarrarU,  if  continued,  might  have  done 
it,  as  Ruskin  intended  to  sapplement  that  work  by  an  ^^  atlas "  of  plates  (see  above, 
p.  145  n.).] 
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consider  another  set  of  facts.  When  weather  is  thoroughly 
wet  among  hills,  we  ought  no  more  to  accuse  the  moun- 
tains of  forming  the  clouds,  than  we  do  the  plains  in 
similar  circumstances.  The  unbroken  mist  buries  the  moun- 
tains to  their  bases;  but  that  is  not  their  fault.  It  may 
be  just  as  wet  and  just  as  cloudy  elsewhere.  (This  is  not 
true  of  Scottish  mountain,  by  the  way.)  But  when  the  wet 
weather  is  breaking,  and  the  clouds  pass,  perhaps,  in  great 
measure,  away  from  the  plains,  leaving  large  spaces  of  blue 
sky,  the  mountains  begin  to  shape  clouds  for  themselves. 
The  fallen  moisture  evaporates  from  the  plain  invisibly ;  but 
not  so  from  the  hill-side.  There,  what  quantity  of  rain  has 
not  gone  down  in  the  torrents,  ascends  again  to  heaven  in- 
stantly in  white  clouds.  The  storm  passes  as  if  it  had  tor- 
mented the  crags,  and  the  strong  mountains  smoke  like 
tired  horses. 

§  14.  Here  is  another  question  for  us  of  some  interest. 
Why  does  the  much  greater  quantity  of  moisture  lying  on 
the  horizontal  fields  send  up  no  visible  vapour,  and  the 
less  quantity  left  on  the  rocks  glorify  itself  into  a  magnifi- 
cent wreath  of  soaring  snow? 

First,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  less  in  quantity, 
and  more  distributed;  as  a  wet  cloth  smokes  when  you 
put  it  near  the  fire,  but  a  basin  of  water  not. 

The  previous  heat  of  the  crags,  noticed  in  the  first 
volume,  p.  249,^  is  only  a  part  of  the  cause.  It  operates 
only  locally,  and  on  remains  of  sudden  showers.  But  after 
any  number  of  days  and  nights  of  rain,  and  in  all  places 
exposed  to  returning  sunshine  and  breezes,  the  distribution 
of  the  moisture  tells.  So  soon  as  the  rain  has  ceased,  all 
water  that  can  run  off  is  of  course  gone  from  the  steep 
hill-sides;  there  remains  only  the  thin  adherent  film  of 
moisture  to  be  dried;  but  that  film  is  spread  over  a  com- 
plex texture — all  manner  of  crannies,  and  bosses,  and  pro- 
jections, and  filaments  of  moss  and  lichen,  exposing  a  vast 

^  [Raskin's  reference  was  to  tbe  first  edition ;  see  now  Vul.  III.  p.  402.] 
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extent  of  drying  surface  to  the  air.  And  the  evaporation 
is  rapid  in  proportion. 

§  15.  Its  rapidity,  however,  observe,  does  not  account 
for  its  visibility,  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  I  can- 
not clearly  solve,  unless  I  were  sure  of  the  nature  of 
the  vesicidar  vapour.  When  our  breath  becomes  visible 
on  a  frosty  day,  it  is  easily  enough  understood  that  the 
moisture  which  was  invisible,  carried  by  the  warm  air 
from  the  lungs,  becomes  visible  when  condensed  or  pre- 
cipitated by  the  surroimding  chill;  but  one  does  not  see 
why  air  passing  over  a  moist  surface  quite  as  cold  as 
itself  should  take  up  one  particle  of  water  more  than  it 
can  conveniently — ^that  is  to  say,  invisibly — carry.  When- 
ever you  see  vapour,  you  may  not  inaccurately  consider 
the  air  as  having  got  more  than  it  can  properly  hold,  and 
dropping  some.  Now  it  is  easily  understood  how  it  should 
take  up  much  in  the  lungs,  and  let  some  of  it  fall  when 
it  is  pinched  by  the  frost  outside;  but  why  should  it 
overload  itself  tibere  on  the  hills,  when  it  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  fly  away  as  soon  as  it  likes,  and  come  back  for 
more?  I  do  not  see  my  way  well  in  this.  I  do  not  see 
it  clearly,  even  through  the  wet  cloth.  I  shall  leave  all 
the  embarrassment  of  the  matter,  however,  to  my  reader, 
contenting  myself,  as  usual,  with  the  actual  fact,  that  the 
hill-side  air  does  behave  in  this  covetous  and  unreasonable 
manner;  and  that,  in  consequence,  when  the  weather  is 
breaking  (and  sometimes,  provokingly,  when  it  is  not), 
phantom  clouds  form  and  rise  in  sudden  crowds  of  wild 
and  spectral  imagery  along  all  the  far  succession  of  the 
hill  slopes  and  ravines. 

§  16.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between  the 
clouds  that  form  during  the  rain  and  after  it.  In  the  worst 
weather,  the  rain-cloud  keeps  rather  high,  and  is  unbroken; 
but  when  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  rain  to  relax,  every 
now  and  then  a  sudden  company  of  white  clouds  will  form 
quite  low  down  (in  Chamouni  or  Grindelwald,  and  such 
high  districts,  even    down   to  the  bottom  of  the    vaUey), 
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which  will  remain,  perhaps,  for  ten  minutes,  filling  all  the 
air,  then  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  leaving  the 
gray  upper  cloud  and  steady  rain  to  their  work.  These 
*^  clouds  of  relaxation,"  if  we  may  so  call  them,  are  usually 
flaky  and  horizontal,  sometimes  tending  to  the  silky  cirrus, 
yet  showing  no  fine  forms  of  drift ;  but  when  the  rain  has 
passed,  and  the  air  is  getting  warm,  forms  the  true  clear- 
ing cloud,  in  wreaths  that  ascend  continually,  with  a  slow 
circling  motion,  melting  as  they  rise*  The  woodcut.  Fig.  01, 
is  a  rude  note  of  it  floating  more  quietly  from  the  hill  of 
the  Superga,  the  church  (nearly  as  large  as  St.  Paul's)  ap- 
pearing above,  and  thus  showing  the  scale  of  the  wreath. 

§  17.  This  cloud  of  evaporation,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways rise.  It  sometimes  rests  in  absolute  stillness,  low  laid 
in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  their  peaks  emergent  from  it. 
Fig.  92  shows  this  condition  of  it,  seen  from  a  distance, 
among  the  Cenis  hills.^  I  do  not  know  what  gives  it  this 
disposition  to  rest  in  the  ravines,  nor  whether  there  is  a 
greater  chill  in  the  hollows,  or  a  real  action  of  gravity  on 
the  particles  of  cloud.  In  general,  the  position  seems  to 
depend  on  the  temperature.  Thus,  in  Chamouni,  the  crests 
of  La  Cdte  and  Taconay  continually  appear  in  stormy 
weather  as  in  Plate  86,  VoL  IV.,*  in  which  I  intended  to 
represent  rising  drift-cloud,  made  dense  between  the  crests 
by  the  chill  from  the  glaciers.  But  in  the  condition  shown 
in  Fig.  02,  on  a  comparatively  open  sweep  of  hiUside,  the 
thermometer  would  certainly  indicate  a  higher  temperature 
in  the  sheltered  valley  than  on  the  exposed  peaks;  yet  the 
doud  still  subsides  into  the  valleys  like  folds  of  a  garment; 
and,  more  than  this,  sometimes  conditions  of  morning  cloud, 
dependent,  I  believe,  chiefly  on  dew  evaporation,  form  first 
on  the  tops  of  the  soft  hills  of  wooded  Switzerland,  and 
droop  down  in  rent  fringes,  and  separate  tongues,  clinging 
close   to   all   the   hill-sides,   and  giving   them   exactly   the 

1  [From  a  note  in  the  MS.  it  seems  that  this  sketch  was  made  in  the  ''Cenis 
Valley  near  S.  Ambrofi^o,  below  Sosa."] 
>  [See  in  this  edition,  VoL  VI.  p.  260.] 
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appearance  of  being  covered  with  white  fringed  cloth,  falling 
over  them  in  torn  or  divided  folds.  It  always  looks  like  a 
true  action  of  gravity.  How  far  it  is,  in  reality,  the  indica- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  rising  sun  causing  evaporation, 
first  on  the  hill-top,  and  then  in  separate  streams,  by  its 
divided  light  on  the  ravines,  I  cannot  tell.  The  subject  is, 
as  the  reader  perceives,  always  inextricably  complicated  by 
these  three  necessities — that  to  get  a  cloud  in  any  given 


spot,  you  must  have  moisture  to  form  the  material  of  it, 
heat  to  develop  it,  and  cold  •  to  show  it ;  and  the  adverse 
causes  inducing  the  moisture,  the  evaporation,  and  the  visi- 
bility are  continually  interchanged  in  presence  and  in  power. 
And   thus,   also,  the  phenomena  which  properly  belong  to 

*  We  misbt  uy  light,  as  well  u  cold;  for  it  wholly  depends  on  the 
degree  of  light  in  the  sky  how  f«r  delicate  cloud  i>  seen. 

The  second  figure  from  the  top  in  Plate  69  shows  an  effect  of  morning 
light  on  the  range  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard  (Chamouni).  Every  cmg  casta 
ita  shadow  up  into  apparently  clear  sky.  The  shadow  is,  in  such  cases,  a  blniah 
gray,  the  colour  of  clear  sky ;  and  the  defining  light  is  caused  by  the  suD' 
beams  showing  mist  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unperceived.  The 
shadows  are  not  irregular  enough  in  outline — the  sketch  was  made  for  their 
colour  and  sharpness,  not  their  shape, — and  I  cannot  now  put  them  right, 
■o  I  leave  them  as  they  were  drawn  at  the  moment. 
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a  certain  elevation  are  confused,  among  hills  at  least,  with 
those  which  in  plains  would  have  been  lower  or  higher. 

I  have  been  led  unavoidably  in  this  chapter  to  speak 
of  some  conditions  of  the  rain-cloud;  nor  can  we  finally 
understand  the  forms  even  of  the  cumulus,  without  con- 
sidering those  into  which  it  descends  or  difiuses  itself. 
Which,  however,  being,  I  think,  a  little  more  interesting 
than  our  work  hitherto,  we  will  leave  this  chapter  to  its 
dulness,  and  begin  another. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE   SEA 

§  1.  Pbbhaps  the  best  and  truest  piece  of  work  done  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  book,  was  the  account  given  in  it  of  the 
rain-cloud ;  ^  to  which  I  have  here  little,  descriptively,  to  add. 
But  the  question  before  us  now  is,  not  who  has  drawn  the 
rain-cloud  best,  but  if  it  were  worth  drawing  at  all.  Our 
English  artists  naturally  painted  it  often  and  rightly ;  but 
are  their  pictures  the  better  for  it  ?  We  have  seen  how 
mountains  are  beautiful;  how  trees  are  beautiful;  how  sun- 
lighted  clouds  are  beautiful ;  but  can  rain  be  beautiful  ? 

I  spoke  roughly  of  the  Italian  painters  in  that  chap- 
ter,* because  they  could  only  draw  distinct  clouds,  or  violent 
storms,  "massive  concretions,"  while  our  northern  painters 
could  represent  every  phase  of  mist  and  faU  of  shower. 

But  is  this  indeed  so  delightful?  Is  English  wet  weather, 
indeed,  one  of  the  things  which  we  should  desire  to  see 
Art  give  perpetuity  to? 

Yes,  assuredly.  I  have  given  some  reasons  for  this 
answer  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  last  volume ; '  one  or  two,  yet 
unnoticed,  belong  to  the  present  division  of  oiu*  subject. 

§  2.  The  climates  or  lands  into  which  our  globe  is 
divided  may,  with  respect  to  their  fitness  for  Art,  be 
perhaps  conveniently  ranged  under  five  heads: — 

1.  Forest-lands,  sustaining  the  great  mass  of  the  mag- 
nificent vegetation  of  the  tropics,  for  the  most  part  char- 
acterized   by    moist   and  unhealthy  heat,  and   watered    by 

1  [See  in  this  edition  VoL  UI.  pp.  393-419.] 

^  [Or  rather  of  the  peinten,  French  or  Itelum,  who  painted  the  Roman  Ounpagna ; 
it  is  to  (jiaspar  Pouasin's  storms  that  the  phrase  "  massive  ooncretions "  is  applied : 
see  Vol.  III.  p.  396.] 

s  [See  VoL  VI.  pp.  88,  89.] 
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enormous  rivers,  or  periodical  rains.  This  country  cannot, 
I  believe,  develop  the  mind  or  art  of  man.  Ke  may  reach 
great  subtlety  of  intellect,  as  the  Indian,  but  not  become 
learned,  nor  produce  any  noble  art,  only  a  savage  or 
grotesque  form  of  it.^  Even  supposing  the  evil  influences 
of  climate  could  be  vanquished,  the  scenery  is  on  too  large 
a  scale.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  groves  less 
fit  for  academic  purposes  than  those  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt, into  which  no  one  can  enter  except  imder  a  stout 
wooden  shield,  to  avoid  the  chance  pf  being  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  nut.^ 

2.  Sand-lands,  including  the  desert  and  dry  rock-plains 
of  the  earth,  inhabited  generally  by  a  nomad  population, 
capable  of  high  mental  cultivation  and  of  solemn  monu- 
mental or  religious  art,  but  not  of  art  in  which  pleasure- 
ableness  forms  a  large  element,  their  life  being  essentially 
one  of  hardship. 

8.  Grape  and  wheat  lands,  namely,  rocks  and  hills,  such 
as  are  good  for  the  vine,  associated  with  arable  ground, 
formmg  the  noblest  and  best  ground  given  to  man.  In 
these  districts  only  art  of  the  highest  kind  seems  possible, 
the  religious  art  of  the  sand-lands  being  here  joined  with 
that  of  pleasure  or  sense. 

4.  Meadow-lands,  including  the  great  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  north,  capable  only  of  an  inferior 
art:  apt  to  lose  its  spirituality  and  become  wholly  material 

5.  Moss-lands,  including  the  rude  forest   and  mountain 

^  [Compare  Two  Paths,  §§  3  9eq.  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  261  seq.)f  where  Raskin  sjpeaks 
of  the  artistic  temper  of  Scotland  and  of  India^  corretpondiug  to  the  ^'  moss  and 
**  forest  lands  "  here.] 

'  pThis  ia  stated  hy  Humboldt  in  his  account  of  almendron,  or  Juvia.  The  great 
driMe,  like  a  cocoa-nut,  which  contains  the  almond^  is  as  large  as  the  human  head  : 
'^'Ine  weight  of  these  fmits  is  so  enormous  that  the  savages  dare  not  enter  the 
forests  wimout  covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a  buckler  of  very  hard 
wood.  These  bucklers  are  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Esmeralda,  but  they  told 
us  of  the  danger  incurred  when  the  fruit  ripens  and  falls  from  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet"  (ch.  zziv.  of  the  Personai  NarraUw  of  TraveU  to  the  Equinoctial 
B^onM  of  Ammiea  during  the  yeare  1799-1804.  By  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and 
Aime  Bonpland.  Translated  by  Hiomaaina  Ross.  Bohn's  edition,  1852^  vol.  ii. 
p.  460.] 
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ground  of  the  North,  inhabited  by  a  healthy  race,  capable 
of  high  mental  cultivation  and  moral  energy,  but  wholly  in* 
capable  of  art,  except  savage,  like  that  of  the  forest-lands, 
or  as  in  Scandinavia. 

We  might  carry  out  these  divisions  into  others,  but  these 
are,  I  think,  essential,  and  easily  remembered  in  a  tabular 
form;  sajring  "wood"  instead  of  "forest,"  and  "field"  for 
"meadow,"  we  can  get  such  a  form  shortly  worded: — 


Wood-lands 

Sand-lands 

Vine-lands 

Field-lands 

Moss-lands 


Shrewd  intellect  . 
High  intellect 
Highest  intellect . 
High  intellect 
Shrewd  intellect  . 


No  Art 
Religious  Art. 
Perfect  Art. 
Material  Art. 
No  Art 


§  8.  In  this  table  the  moss-lands  appear  symmetrically 
opposed  to  the  wood-lands,  which  in  a  sort  they  are;  the 
too  diminutive  vegetation  under  bleakest  heaven,  opposed  to 
the  too  colossal  under  sultriest  heaven,  while  the  perfect 
ministry  of  the  elements,  represented  by  bread  and  wine, 
produces  the  perfect  soul  of  man. 

But  this  is  not  altogether  so.  The  moss-lands  have 
one  great  advantage  over  the  forest-lands,  namely,  sight  of 
the  sky. 

And  not  only  sight  of  it,  but  continual  and  beneficent 
help  from  it.  What  they  have  to  separate  them  from 
barren  rock,  namely,  their  moss  and  streams,  being  de- 
pendent on  its  direct  help,  not  on  great  rivers  coming 
frt>m  distant  mountain  chains,  nor  on  vast  ^tracts  of  ocean- 
mist,  coming  up  at  evening,  but  on  the  continual  play 
and  change  of  sun  and  cloud. 

§  4.  Note  this  word  "change."  The  moss-lands  have 
an  infinite  advantage,  not  only  in  sight,^  but  in  liberty ; 
they  are  the  freest  ground  in  all  the  world.  You  can  only 
traverse    the    great   woods    by    crawling    like    a   lizard,  or 

^  [So  m  all  editions ;  bat  the  MS.  reads  "light"] 
yn.  H 
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climbing  like  a  monkey — ^the  great  sands  with  slow  steps 
and  veiled  head.  But  bare-headed,  and  open-eyed,  and  free- 
limbed,  commanding  all  the  horizon's  space  of  changeful 
light,  and  all  the  horizon's  compass  of  tossing  ground,  you 
traverse  the  moss-land.  In  discipline  it  is  severe  as  the 
desert,  but  it  is  a  discipline  compelling  to  action;  and  the 
moss-lands  seem,  therefore,  the  rough  schools  of  the  world, 
in  which  its  strongest  human  frames  are  knit  and  tried,  and 
so  sent  down,  like  the  northern  winds,  to  brace  and  brighten 
the  languor  into  which  the  repose  of  more  favoured  districts 
may  degenerate. 

§  5.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  there  were  no 
beauty  in  the  phenomena  by  which  this  great  renovating 
and  purifying  work  is  done.  And  it  is  done  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  great  Angel  of  the  Sea — rain; — ^the  Angel, 
observe,  the  messenger  sent  to  a  special  place  on  a  special 
errand.  Not  the  diffused  perpetual  presence  of  the  burden 
of  mist,  but  the  going  and  returning  of  intermittent  cloud. 
All  turns  upon  that  intermittence.  Soft  moss  on  stone 
and  rock; — cave  fern  of  tangled  glen; — wayside  well — 
perennial,  patient,  silent,  clear;  stealing  through  its  square 
font  of  rough-hewn  stone ;  ever  thus  deep,  no  more ;  which 
the  vrtnter  wreck  sullies  not,  the  summer  thirst  wastes 
not,  incapable  of  stain  as  of  decline ; — ^where  the  fallen  leaf 
floats  undecayed,  and  the  insect  darts  undeflling:  cressed 
brook  and  ever-eddying  river,  lifted  even  in  flood  scarcely 
over  its  stepping-stones, — but  through  all  sweet  sununer 
keeping  tremulous  music  with  harp-strings  of  dark  water 
among  the  silver  fingering  of  the  pebbles.  Far  away  in 
the  south  the  strong  river  Gods  have  all  hasted,  and  gone 
down  to  the  sea.  Wasted  and  burning,  white  furnaces 
of  blasting  sand,  their  broad  beds  lie  ghastly  and  bare; 
but  here  in  the  moss -lands,  the  soft  wings  of  the  Sea 
Angel  droop  still  with  dew,  and  the  shadows  of  their 
plumes  falter  on  the  hills:  strange  laughings  and  glitterings 
of  silver  streamlets,  bom   suddenly,  and  twined  about  the 
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mossy  heights  in  trickling  tinsel,  answering  to  them  as  they 
wave.* 

§  6.  Nor  are  those  wings  colouriess.  We  habitually 
think  of  the  rain-doud  only  as  dark  and  gray;  not  know- 
ing that  we  owe  to  it  perhaps  the  fairest,  though  not  the 
most  dazzling  of  the  hues  of  heaven.^  Often  in  our  English 
mornings,  the  rain-clouds  in  the  dawn  form  soft,  level 
fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  blue ;  or,  when  of 
less  extent,  gather  into  apparent  bars,  crossing  the  sheets 
of  broader  doud  above;  and  all  these  bathed  throughout 
in  an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose-colour,  and  purple,  and 
amber,  and  blue ;  not  shiiJng,  but  misty-soft ;  the  barred 
masses,  when  seen  nearer,  composed  of  clusters  or  tresses 
of  doud,  like  floss  silk;  lookhig  as  if  each  knot  were  a 
little  swathe  or  sheaf  of  lighted  rain.  No  clouds  form  such 
skies,  none  are  so  tender,  various,  inimitable.  Turner  him- 
self never  caught  them.  Correggio,  putting  out  his  whole 
strength,  could  have  painted  them,  no  other  man.t 

§  7.  For  these  are  the  robes  of  love  of  the  Angel  of  the 


*  Compare  the  beautiful  stanza  beginning  the  epilogue  of  the  Golden 
Legend.^ 

t  I  do  not  mean  that  Correggio  is  greater  than  Turner,  but  that  only  hit 
way  of  work,  the  touch  which  he  has  used  for  the  golden  hair  of  Antiope,'  for 
instance^  could  have  painted  these  clouds.  In  open  lowland  country  I  have 
never  been  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  about  their  height,  so 
strangelv  do  they  blend  with  each  other.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  actual  group  of  them.  The  space  at  a  was  deep,  purest  ultra- 
marine blue,  traversed  by  streaks  of  absolutely  pure  and  perfect  rose-colour. 
The  blue  passed  downwards  imperceptibly  into  gray  at  o,  and  then  into  amber, 
and  at  the  white  edge  below  into  gold.     On  this  amber  ground  the  streaks 

^  [Compare  The  SUrnn-Chud  qfthe  Nineteenth  Century,  note  2.] 

'  [^'God  sent  his  messenger,  the  rain. 
And  said  unto  the  mountain  brook, 
'Rise  up,  and  from  thy  caverns  look 
And  leap,  with  naked,  snow-white  feet. 
From  the  oool  hills  into  the  heat 
Of  the  broad,  arid  plain.'" 

For  other  references  to  the  Golden  Legend  of  Longfellow,  see  Vol.  V.  pp.  Ivii.^ 
229,  490 ;  Vol.  VL  pp.  394,  446 ;  and  Vol.  XII.  pp.  486-486.1 
'  [For  other  references  to  this  picture,  see  above,  p.  53  n.j 
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SetiL.  To  these  that  name  is  ehiefly  given,  the  '*  spteadings 
of  the  clouds,"^  from  their  extent,  their  gentleness,  their 
fulness  of  rain.  Note  how  they  are  spoken  of  in  Job,  xxxvi. 
81-88.*  "  By  them  judgeth  He  the  people ;  He  giveth  meat 
in  abundance.  With  clouds  He  covereth  the  light.  ^  He 
hath  hidden  the  Light  in  His  hands,  and  commanded  it  that 

P  were  dark  purple,  and,  finally,  the  spaces  at  b  b,  again  deainest  and  most 
precious  blue,  paler  than  that  at  a.  The  two  levels  of  these  clouds  are  always 
very  notable.  After  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  among  the  Alps,  the  deter- 
mined approach  of  rain  is  usually  announced  by  a  soft,  unbroken  ^m  of  level 
doud,  wUte  and  thin  at  the  approaching  edge,  gray  at  the  horiaon,  covering 
the  whole  sky  from  side  to  side,  and  advancing  steadily  from  the  south-we8t4 
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Under  its  gray  veil,  as  it  approaches,  are  formed  detached  bars,  darker  or 
lighter  than  the  field  above,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun.  These 
bars  are  usually  of  a  veiy  sharply  elongated  ovsl  shape,  something  like  fish. 
I  habitually  call  them  ^' fish-clouds,"  and  look  upon  them  with  much  dis- 
comfort, if  any  excursions  of  interest  have  been  planned  within  the  next 
three  days.  Their  oval  shape  b  a  per^)ective  deception  dependent  on  their 
flatness;  they  are  probably  thin,  extended  fields,  irregularly  circular. 

^  I  do  not  copy  the  interpolated  words  which  follow,  *'  and  commandeth 
it  not  to  sMne,"  The  closing  verse  of  the  chapter,  as  we  have  it^  is  unin- 
telligible ;  not  so  in  the  Vulgate,  the  reading  of  which  I  give.* 

^  rJob  xzzvi.  29.] 

'  [These  verses  came  to  have  a  special  signifieance  to  Raskin  :  see  Law9  o/Fi9ole 
(VoLXV.  p.  4l7n.).] 

'  [In  the  English  version :  ''The  noise  thereof  sheweth  concerning  it,  the  cattle 
also  concerning  tiie  vapour  " ;  made  clearer  in  the  Revised  version  :  **  The  noise  thereof 
telleth  oonoeming  him.  The  cattle  also  concerning  the  storm  that  cometh  up."  In 
the  Vulgate :  ''  Annanciat  de  ea  amico  sue  quod  posseoeio  ejus  sit  et  ad  earn  possSt 
ascendere."] 
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it  should  return.     He  speaks  of  it  to  His  friend ;  that  it  is 
his  possession,  and  that  he  may  ascend  thereto." 

That,  then,  is  the  Sea  Angel's  message  to  Gkd's  friends ; 
ihat^  the  meaning  of  those  strange  golden  lights  and  purple 
flushes  before  the  morning  rain.  The  rain  is  sent  to  judge, 
and  feed  us;  but  the  light  is  the  possession  of  the  friends 
of  Grod,  and  they  may  ascend  thereto,-«-where  the  tabernacle 
veil  will  cross  and  part  its  rays  no  more. 

§  8.  But  the  Angel  of  the  Sea  has  also  another  message, 
— in  the  "  great  rain  of  his  strength,"  ^  rain  of  trial,  sweeping 
away  ill-set  foundations.  Then  his  robe  is  not  spread  softly 
ovor  the  whole  heaven,  as  a  veil,  but  sweeps  back  from  his 
should»s,  ponderous,  oblique,  terrible — Cleaving  his  sword- 
arm  free. 

The  approach  of  trial-storm,  hurricane-storm,  is  indeed 
in  its  vastness  as  the  clouds  of  the  softer  rain.  But  it  is 
not  slow  nor  horizontal,  but  swift  and  steep:  swift  with 
passion  of  ravenous  winds;  steep  as  slope  of  some  dark, 
hollowed  hill.  The  fronting  clouds  come  leaning  forward, 
one  thrusting  the  other  aside,  or  on;  impatient,  ponderous, 
impendent,  like  globes  of  rock  tossed  of  Titans — Ossa  on 
Olympus — ^but  hurled  forward  all,  in  one  wave  of  cloud-lava 
^-^oud  whose  throat  is  as  a  sepulchre.  Fierce  behind  them 
rages  the  oblique  wrath  of  the  rain,  white  as  ashes,  dense 
as  showers  of  driven  steel;  the  pillars  of  it  full  of  ghastly 
life;  Rain-Furies,  shrieking  as  they  fly; — ^scourging,  as  wilii 
whips  of  scorpions ; — ^the  earth  ringing  and  trembling  under 
them,  heaven  wailing  wildly,  the  trees  stooped  blindly  down, 
covering  their  faces,  quivering  in  every  leaf  with  horror,  ruin 
of  their  branches  flying  by  tiiem  like  black  stubble. 

§  9.  I  wrote  Furies.  I  ought  to  have  written  Gorgons. 
Perhaps  the  reader  does  not  know  that  the  Gorgons  are  not 
dead,  are  ever  undying.  We  shall  have  to  take  our  chance 
of  being  turned  into  stones  by  looking  them  in  the  face, 
presently.  Meantime,  I  gather  what  part  of  the  great  Gre^ 
story  of  the  Sea  Angels  has  meaning  for  us  here. 

^  [Job  zzxTii.  6.] 
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Nereus/  the  Grod  of  the  Sea,  who  dwells  in  it  always 
(Neptune  being  the  God  who  rules  it  from  Olympus),  has 
children  by  the  Earth ;  namely,  Thaumas,  the  father  of  Iris ; 
that  is,  the  "wonderful"  or  miracle-working  angel  of  the 
sea;  Phorcys,  the  malignant  angel  of  it  (you  will  find  him 
degraded  tlu*ough  many  forms,  at  last,  in  the  story  of  Sin^ 
bad,  into  the  old  man  of  the  sea);  Ceto,  the  deep  places 
of  the  sea,  meaning  its  bays  among  rocks,  therefore  called 
by  Hesiod  "Fair-cheeked"  Ceto;  and  Eurybia,  the  tidal 
force  or  sway  of  the  sea,  of  whom  more  hereafter.* 

§  10.  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  the  malignant  angel  of  the 
sea  and  the  spirit  of  its  deep  rocky  places,  have  children, 
namely,  first,  Graiae,  the  soft  rain-clouds.  The  Greeks  had 
a  greater  dislike  of  storm  than  we  have,  and  therefore  what- 
ever violence  is  in  the  action  of  rain,  they  represented  by 
harsher  types  than  we  should — types  given  in  one  group  by 
Aristophanes  (speaking  in  mockery  of  the  poets) :  "  This  was 
the  reason,  then,  that  they  made  so  much  talk  about  the 
fierce  rushing  of  the  moist  clouds,  coiled  in  glittering;  and 
the  locks  of  the  hundred-headed  Typhon;  and  the  blowing 
storms:  and  the  bent-clawed  birds  drifted  on  the  breeze, 
fresh,  and  aerial." '  Note  the  expression  "  bent-clawed  birds."* 
It  illustrates  two  characters  of  these  clouds;  partly  their 
coiling  form ;  but  more  directly  the  way  they  tear  down  the 
earth  from  the  hill-sides;  especially  those  twisted  storm- 
clouds  which  in  violent  action  become  the  waterspout. 
These  always  strike  at  a  narrow  point,  often  opening  the 
earth  on  a  hill-side  into  a  trench  as  a  great  pickaxe  would 

^  THere  Rotkin  does  not  quite  foUow  Hesiod,  who  makes  Thaumas,  like  Nereus, 
the  child  of  Pontus  {Tkeogimy,  237).  Thaumas  in  turn  weds  Electra  (lustre),  and 
from  their  union  springs  Iris  (the  rainhow).  For  Phorcys,  see  also  the  Odifney, 
ziii.  96,  where  he  is  callmi  ''the  ancient  one  of  the  sea."  For  Ceto  (xaXXnrapi/oy)  and 
Euryhia,  see  Theog<my,  238,  239 ;  which  continues  (270  9eq.) :  "  Next  to  Phorcys,  fair- 
cheeked  Ceto  bare  the  Grai»,  gray  from  their  birth^  whom  in  truth  immortal  gods 
as  well  as  men  walking  on  the  earth  call  Grai» ;  namely^  Pephredo  the  well-robed^ 
and  £nyo  the  crocus-robed,  and  the  Gorgons  who  dweU  beyond  famous  Ocean,  in 
the  most  remote  Quarter  night-ward,  where  are  the  dear-voiced  Hesperides,  Stheno, 
Euryale,  and  Medusa."] 

*  [See  below,  pp.  396,  397.] 

'  'ChutU,  336-037.] 
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(whence  the  Graias  are  said  to  have  only  one  beak  between 
them^).  Nevertheless,  the  rain-cloud  was,  on  the  whole, 
looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  beneficent,  so  that  it  is 
boasted  of  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  for  its  perpetual  feed- 
ing of  the  springs  of  Cephisus,"*^  and  elsewhere  often ;  and 
the  opening  song  of  the  rain-clouds  in  Aristophanes  is 
entirely  beautiful:* — 

*^  O  eternal  Clouds  I  let  us  raise  into  open  sight  our 
dewy  existence,  from  the  deep-sounding  Sea,  our  Father, 
up  to  the  crests  of  the  wooded  hills,  whence  we  look  down 
over  the  sacred  land,  nourishing  its  fruits,  and  over  the 
rippling  of  the  divine  rivers,  and  over  the  low  murmur- 
ing bajrs  of  the  deep."  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  about  the 
meaning  of  the  names  of  the  Graiae — Pephredo  and  Enuo* 
— ^but  the  epithets  which  Hesiod  gives  them  are  interest- 
ing ;  "  Pephredo,  the  well-robed ;  Enuo,  the  crocus-robed ; " 
probably,  it  seems  to  me,  from  their  beautiful  colours  in 
morning. 

§  11.  Next  to  the  Graiae,  Phorcys  and  Ceto  begat  the 
Gorgons,  which  are  the  true  storm-clouds.*  The  Graias  have 
only  one  beak  or  tooth,  but  all  the  Gorgons  have  tusks 
like  boars ;  brazen  hands  (brass  being  the  word  used  for  the 

*  I  assume  the  aihrvot  Kp^vai  vo/Aa3cs  to  mean  c1oudS|  not  springs;  but 
this  does  not  matter,  the  whole  passage  being  one  of  rejoicing  in  moisture 
and  dew  of  heaven.^ 

1  [See  below,  §  11.] 

<  [The  chorus  in  the  Ckmds,  lines  275-284.] 

'  [Probably  derived  from  <t>pdi^ta  (4  we^pcMtffa),  she  who  gives  counsel — ^possibly  the 
cloud  that  gives  warning;  but  one  MS.  reads  Te^d<i»,  ''ashy."  ''The  meaning  of 
A^udXiot.  as  of  the  evidently  cognate  'Ervib,  is  quite  unknown^  and  is  probably  not 
Greek  ( ?  Thracian) "  (Leaf  on  Iliad,  zvii.  2il) ;  JSnuo  was  also  the  name  of  the  sister 
of  Mars,  so  that  it  might  here  be  interpreted  as  the  "  war-cloud."  The  reading  of  the 
line  in  Hesiod  is  considered  doubtful,  for  iEschylus  {Prom.,  814)  says  that  the  Grai» 
were  three,  and  only  two  are  here  mentioned,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  4)  gives  the  name  of 
the  third  as  Aetrily.] 

«  [So  in  Ethie9  qftke  Dust,  §  112,  Ruskm  says  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air  that  "the 
Greek,  in  a  climate  of  alternate  storm  and  calm,  represented  the  wild  frioffes  of  the 
storm-cloud  by  the  serpents  of  her  aegis  ;  and  the  lightning  and  cold  of  the  highest 
thunder-clouds,  by  the  Gorgon  on  her  shield."    See  use  Q;iwen  qfthe  Air,  §  94] 

*  [See  lines  885-687.  Ruskin  refers  to  another  passage  in  the  same  choras  in 
Modem  PahUert,  vol.  iii.  eh.  ziv.  §  45  (Vol.  V.  p.  282).  For  "  elsewhere  often,"  see, 
among  numerous  passages,  Odyuey,  iz.  Ill ;  ziii.  245.] 
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metal  of  which  the  Greeks  made  their  spears),  and  goldeii 
wings.^ 

Their  names  are  ^'Steino"  (straitened),  of  storms  com- 
pressed into  narrow  compass;  ^'Euryale"  (having  wide 
threshing-floor),  of  storms  spread  over  great  space;  ''Me- 
dusa" (the  dominant),  the  most  terrible.  She  is  essenti- 
ally the  highest  storm-cloud ;  therefore  the  hail-cloud  or 
cloud  of  cold,  her  countenance  turning  all  who  behold  it 
to  stone.  (''He  casteth  forth  His  ice  like  morsels.  Who 
can  stand  before  His  cold  ? " ')  The  serpents  about  her  head 
are  the  fringes  of  the  hail,  the  idea  of  coldness  being  con- 
nected by  the  Greeks  with  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  as  with 
the  hemlock. 

§  12.  On  Minerva's  shield,  her  head  signifies,  I  believe,  the 
cloudy  coldness  of  knowledge,  and  its  venomous  ^character 
("Knowledge  puffeth  up,"  compare  Bacon  in  Advancement 
of  Learning^  But  the  idea  of  serpents  rose  essentially 
from  the  change  of  form  in  the  cloud  as  it  broke ;  the 
cumulus  cloud  not  breaking  into  full  storm  till  it  is  cloven 
by  the  cirrus;  which  is  twice  hinted  at  m  the  story  of 
Perseus ;  only  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  gather  it  together.^ 

^  [For  this  deicription  of  the  Grain,  see  i&schyltis,  Prometheus  Vinchu,  795-79(^ : 
Kot96v  Bfifi  iKHifUvtu,  fiov6boyrts.  For  the  boar's  tusks  of  the  Gorgons  (as  always 
shown  in  early  Greek  art),  their  brazen  hands  and  golden  wings^  see  ApoUodoros^ 
Biblioth.,  iL  2.J 

>  [Psalms  cxlvii.  1?.] 

'  [1  Corinthians  viii.  1.  For  the  reference  to  Bacon,  see  the  note  on  Stonee  of 
Venice,  voL  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  90  (Vol.  XI.  p.  67),  where  Raskin  similarly  brings  together 
the  two  passages.] 

*  [Here  in  the  margin  of  his  own  copy  Raskin  afterwards  wrote :  '^  See  Perseus 
in  mv  own  Mjrth  Book,"  referring  to  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  30,  where  he  says  that 
the  birth  of  Perseus  connects  the  legends  of  the  IHuLaides  ^'  with  that  of  the  Gorgons 
and  the  Graia,  who  are  the  true  clouds  of  thunderous  and  ruinoos  tempest."  He 
there  notes  farther  that  ''the  form  of  the  sword  or  sickle  of  Perseus,  with  which 
he  kills  Medusa,  is  another  image  of  the  whirling  harpy  vortex."  Compare  also 
Verona  and  its  Bivere,  §  31,  where  Raskin  says  of  Lombardy  that  ''every  drift 
of  rain  that  sweUs  the  mountain  torrents,  if  it  were  caught  where  it  falls,  is 
more  truly  rain  of  gold  than  fell  in  the  tower  of  Danae."  For  the  explanation  of 
the  sieves  of  the  Danaides,  as  referring  to  the  discovery  of  the  wells  at  Argos,  see 
Strabo,  viii.  p.  371  (Casaubon's  ed.) ;  were  u  a  verse,  says  Strabo,  about  it :  "Vyst 
^vipw  i^p  Aawaal  Oiffw  'Apyat  hvdpw.  For  their  bringing  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  from 
Egypt,  see  Herodotus,  ii.  171 :  "  And  of  the  mystic  rites  of  Demeter  ...  I  shall 
leave  unspoken  all  except  so  much  as  piety  permits  me  to  tell.  Hie  daughters  of 
Danaus  were  they  who  brought  this  rite  out  of  Egypt  and  taught  it  to  the  women 
of  the  Pelasgians."    The  names  Danaus  and  Dana£  are  commonly  derived  from  te^ 
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Perseus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Danae,  who  being 
shut  in  a  brazen  tower,  Jupiter  came  to  her  in  a  shower 
of  gold:  the  brazen  tower  being,  I  think,  only  another 
expression  for  the  cumulus  or  Medusa  cloud;  and  the 
golden  rain  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  it ;  but  we  have 
not  only  this  rain  of  Danae's  to  remember  in  connection 
with  the  Gorgon,  but  that  also  of  the  sieves  of  the 
Danaides,  said  to  represent  the  provision  of  Argos  with 
water  by  their  father  Danaiis,  who  dug  wells  about  the 
Acropolis ;  nor  only  wells,  but  opened,  I  doubt  not,  channels 
of  irrigation  for  the  fields,  because  the  Danaides  are  said 
to  have  brought  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  firom  Egypt.  And 
though  I  cannot  trace  the  root  of  the  names  Danaiis  and 
Danae,  there  is  assuredly  some  farther  link  of  connection  in 
the  deaths  of  the  lovers  of  the  Danaides,  whom  they  slew, 
as  Perseus  Medusa.  And  again  note,  that  when  the  father 
of  Danae,  Acrisius,  is  detained  in  Seriphos  by  storms,  a  disk 
thrown  by  Perseus  is  carried  by  the  wind  agaimt  his  headf 
and  kiUs  him;  and  lastly,  when  Perseus  cuts  off  the  head 
of  Medusa,  from  her  blood  springs  Chrysaor,  ^'wielder  of 
the  golden  sword,"  the  Angel  of  the  Lightning,  and  Pegasus, 
the  Angel  of  the  "Wild  Fountains,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
fastest  flying  or  lower  rain-cloud;  winged^  but  racing  as 
upon  the  earth. 

§  18*  I  say,  **  wild "  fountains ;  because  the  kind  of  foun- 
tain from  which  Pegasus  is  named  is  especially  the  ''foun- 
tain of  the  great  deep"^  of  Genesis;  sudden  and  furious, 
(cataracts  of  heaven,  not  windows,  in  the  Septuagint) ; — ^the 

(biimt^  parolied) — Duui£  thus  being  supposed  to  be  the  dry  eerth^  whose  fmctifi- 
catioii  is  expressed  in  the  fiible  of  2eus  and  Dana£.  For  the  deaths  of  the  loy«rs 
of  the  Danaides,  see,  among  other  phu)es,  iEEschylus^  Pivm.  Vinctus,  863-869,  and 
Horace,  0de9^  iii.  11.  For  the  story  of  Acrisius,  see  Hrginus,  Fab.  63 :  "  Qui  (Acrisins) 
cum  tempestate  retineretur,  Polydectes  moritar.  CTui  cam  funebres  ludos  fftcerent, 
Perseus  disco  misso,  quern  veutus  distulit  in  caput  Acrisii,  eum  interfecit."  Then 
we  resume  the  Theogony  (280-2S83) :  *'  From  her  too  (Medusa)^  when,  as  the  tale  is. 
Persons  had  out  oiF  the  head,  up  sprang  huge  Chrysaor  and  the  steed  Pegasus. 
Thus  called,  because  he  was  born  near  the  springs  («7yc^}  of  ocean  ;  whilst  the  other 
had  a  golden  sword  in  his  hands."] 

^  [Genesis  vii.  11 :  ^'  The  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  broken."  In  the  Septuagint :  ipfidyii^aw  wStnn  al 
9Tf}faX  rTJs  dfidavw  JccU  ol  Karappdimu  to9  oOpatfoO  i^tyx^f  v.] 
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mountain  torrent  caused  by  thunderous  storm,  or  as  our 
"  fountain  " — a  Geyser-like  leaping  forth  of  water.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  deep  and  full  source  of  streams,  and  so  used 
typically  of  the  source  of  evils,  or  of  passions ;  ^  whereas  the 
word  **  spring  "  with  the  Greeks  is  like  our  "  weU-head  ** — a 
gentle  issuing  forth  of  water  continually.  But,  because  both 
the  lightning-fire  and  the  gushing  forth,  as  of  a  fountain, 
are  the  signs  of  the  poet's  true  power,  together  with  per- 
petuity, it  is  Pegasus  who  strikes  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
on  Helicon,*  and  causes  ffippocrene  to  spring  forth  * — "  the 
horse's  well-head."  It  is  perpetual;  but  has,  nevertheless, 
the  Pegasean  storm-power. 

§  14.  Wherein  we  may  find,  I  think,  sufficient  cause  for 
putting  honour  upon  the  rain-cloud.  Few  of  us,  perhaps, 
have  thought,  in  watching  its  career  across  our  own  mossy 
hills,  or  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  springs  amidst  the 
mountain  quietness,  that  the  chief  masters  of  the  human 
imagination  owed,  and  confessed  that  they  owed,  the  force 
of  their  noblest  thoughts,  not  to  the  flowers  of  the  valley, 
nor  the  majesty  of  the  hill,  but  to  the  flying  cloud. 

Yet  they  never  saw  it  fly,  as  we  may  in  our  own 
England.  So  far,  at  least,  as  I  know  the  clouds  of  the 
south,  they  are  often  more  terrible  than  ours,  but  the 
English  Pegasus  is  swifter.  On  the  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire hills,  when  the  rain-doud  is  low  and  much  broken, 
and  the  steady  west  wind  fills  all  space  with  its  strength,! 

*  I  believe,  however,  that  when  Pegasas  strikes  forth  this  fountain,  he  is 
to  be  regarded^  not  as  springing  from  Medusa's  blood,  but  as  bom  of  Medusa 
by  Neptune ;  the  true  horse  was  given  bj  Neptune  striking  the  earth  with 
his  trident;  the  divine  horse  is  bom  to  Neptune  and  the  storm-cloud. 

t  I  have  been  often  at  great  heights  on  the  Alps  in  rough  weather,  and 
have  seen  strong  gusts  of  storm  in  the  plains  of  the  ^outh.  But,  to  get  full 
expression  of  the  very  heart  and  the  meaning  of  wind,  there  is  no  place 
like  a  Yorkshire  moor.  I  think  Scottish  breezes  are  thinner,  very  bleak  and 
piercing,  but  not  substantial.     If  you  lean  on  them  they  ^1  let  you   £a11, 

^  [For  xi^yai  wora/jui^,  the  rushing  water  of  rivers,  see  lUadf  xz.  9,  etc.;  and  for  rrrii 
KOKw,  MacYi.  Persa,  743,  euCj 

'  [For  this  legeud,  see  Pauianias,  Ix.  31,  3.] 
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the  sun-gleams  fly  like  golden  vultures:  they  are  flashes 
rather  than  shimngs;  the  dark  spaces  and  the  dazzling  race 
and  skim  along  the  acclivities,  and  dart  and  dip  from  crag 
to  dell,  swallow-like ;  * — ^no  Graiae  these, — ^gray  and  withered : 
Grey  Hounds  rather,  following  the  Cerinthian*  stag  with 
the  golden  antlers. 

§  15.  There  is  one  character  about  these  lower  rain- 
clouds,  partly  affecting  all  their  connection  with  the  upper 
sky,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for;  that 
which,  as  before  noticed,  Aristophanes  fastened  on  at  once 
for  their  distinctive  character — ^their  obliquity,'  They  always 
fly  in  an  oblique  position,  as  in  the  Plate  opposite,  which 
is  a  careful  facsimOe  of  the  first  advancing  mass  of  the  rain- 
cloud  in  Turner's  Slave  Ship/  When  the  head  of  the  cloud 
is  foremost,  as  in  this  instance,  and  rain  falling  beneath,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  its  drops,  increasing  in  size  as  they 
fall,  may  exercise  some  retarding  action  on  the  wind.  But 
the  head  of  the  cloud  is  not  always  first,  the  base  of  it  is 
sometimes  advanced.*  The  only  certainty  is,  that  it  will 
not  shape  itself  horizontally,  its  thin-drawn  lines  and  main 
contours  will  always  be  oblique,  though  its  motion  is  hori- 
zontal; and,  which  is  still  more  curious,  their  sloping  lines 

but  one  may  rest  against  a  Yorkshire  breeze  as  one  would  on  a  quick- 
set hedge.  I  shall  not  soon  forget, — having  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
a  vigorous  one  on  an  April  morning,  between  Hawes  and  Settle,  just 
on  the  flat  under  Whernside, — the  vague  sense  of  wonder  with  which  I 
watched  Ingleborough  stand  without  rocking.'^ 

*  When  there  is  a  violent  current  of  wind  near  the  ground,  the  rain 
columns  slope  forward  at  the  foot.  See  the  Entrance  to  Fowey  Harbour, 
of  the  England  Series.^' 

^  [With  this  passage  and  the  author's  footnote  to  it,  compare  Tim  Siorm-Olaud  qf 
ike  Nineteenth  Century,  Lecture  ii.,  where  Ruskin  quotes  them ;  remarking  of  the 
note  that  it  is  ''a  precious  little  piece,  not  of  word-painting,  bat  of  simply  told 
feelinff,"  and  illustratuig  the  similitude— '^  swallow-like '  — ^by  farther  observations.! 

'  ^  slip  of  the  pen,  the  reference  being  to  the  Ceryneian  stag  with  the  golden 
antlers,  pursued  by  Hercules  (Apollodorus,  2,  6,  3).] 

s  [See  Modem  Paintere,  vol  i.  (Vol.  111.  p.  26).] 

*  For  this  picture,  see  in  Vol.  III.  Plate  12  and  pp.  571  eeq,] 

^  [The  exact  date  was  March  7, 1859.    See  the  letter  ffiven  above,  Introduction, 

Lzliz.,  where  Raskin  says  it  seemed  as  if  the  wind  ''would  blow  Ingleborough  into 
neaster  Bay."] 

*  [For  other  references  to  this  drawing,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  421.] 
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are  hardly  ever  modified  in  their  descent  by  any  distinct 
retiring  tendency  or  perspective  convergence,  A  troop  of 
leaning  clouds  will  foUow  one  another,  each  stooping  forward 
at  the  same  apparent  slope,  round  a  fourth  of  the  horizon. 

§  16.  Another  circumstance  which  the  reader  should  note 
in  this  cloud  of  Turner's,  is  the  witch-like  look  of  drifted 
or  erected  locks  of  hair  at  its  left  side.  We  have  just  read 
the  words  of  the  old  Greek  poet,  "  Locks  of  the  hundred- 
headed  Typhon  " ;  ^  and  must  remember  that  Turner's  account 
of  this  picture,  in  the  Academy  catalogue,  was  ''Slavers 
throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dyitag.  Typhoon  coming 
on/'  The  resemblance  to  wildly  drifted  hair  is  stronger  in 
the  picture  than  in  the  engraving ;  the  gray  and  purple  tints 
of  torn  cloud  being  relieved  against  golden  sky  beyond. 

§  17.  It  was  not,  however,  as  we  saw,  merely  to  locks  of 
hair,  but  to  serpents,  that  the  Greeks  Ukened  the  dissolving 
of  the  Medusa  cloud  in  blood.  Of  that  sanguine  rain,  or 
of  its  meaning,  I  cannot  yet  speak.  It  is  connected  with 
other  and  higher  tjrpes,  which  must  be  traced  in  another 
place.* 

But  the  likeness  to  serpents  we  may  illustrate  here. 
The  two  Plates  already  given,  70  and  71  (at  page  168),  re- 
present successive  conditions  of  the  Medusa  cloud  on  one 
of  the  Cenis  hills  (the  great  limestone  precipice  above  St. 
Michel,  between  Lanslebourg  and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne).t 
In  the  first,  the  cloud  is  approaching,  with  the  lee-side  cloud 
forming  beyond  it;  in  the  second,  it  has  approached,  in- 
creased, and  broken,  the  Medusa  serpents  writhing  about  the 
central  peak,  the  rounded  tops  of  the  broken  cumulus  show- 
ing above.     In  this  instance,  they  take  nearly  the  forms  of 

*  See  Part  IX.  chap.  2,  "  The  Hcsperid  Mg\L" 

t  The  reader  must  remember  that  sketches  made  as  these  are,  on  the 
instant^  cannot  be  far  carried,  and  would  lose  all  their  use,  if  they  were 
finished  at  home.  These  were  both  made  in  pencil,  and  merely  washed 
with  gray  on  returning  to  the  inn,  enough  to  secure  the  main  forms. 


r«^~ *»^»^-^T^^w^^»t  1^  I  ■  ■      1.1 


1  [Above,  §  10,  p.  182.] 
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flame;  but  when  the  storm  is  more  violent,  they  are  torn 
into  fragments,  and  magnificent  revolving  wheels  of  vapour 
are  formed,  broken,  and  tossed  into  the  air,  as  the  grass  is 
tossed  in  the  hayfield  from  the  toothed  wheels  of  the  raking- 
machine ;  ^  (perhaps,  in  common  with  all  other  inventions  of 
the  kind,  Ukeiy  to  bring  more  evU  upon  men  than  ever 
the  Medusa  cloud  did,  and  turn  them  more  effectually  into 
stone.*) 

§  18.  I  have  named  in  the  first  volume  the  principal 
works  of  Turner  representing  these  clouds ;  *  and  until  I  am 
able  to  draw  them  better,  it  is  useless  to  say  more  of  them ; 
but  in  connection  with  the  subject  we  have  been  examining, 
I  should  be  glad  if  the  reader  could  turn  to  the  engravings 
of  the  England  drawings  of  Salisbury  and  Stonehenge. 
What  opportunities  Turner  had  of  acquainting  himself  with 
classical  literature,  and  how  he  used  them,  we  shall  see  pre^ 
sently.'  In  the  meantime,  let  me  simply  assure  the  reader 
that,  in  various  byways,  he  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  great  Greek  traditions,  and  that  he  felt  them  more 
than  he  knew  them;  his  mind  being  affected,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  precisely  as  an  ancient  painter's  would  have  been, 
by  external  phenomena  of  nature.  To  him,  as  to  the  6reek» 
the  stprm- clouds  seemed  messengers  of  fitte.  He  feared 
them,  while  he  reverenced ;  nor  does  he  ever  introduce  them 
without  some  hidden  purpose,  bearing  upon  the  expression 
of  the  scene  he  is  painting. 

*  I  do  not  tkj  this  cuelessly,  nor  because  machines  throw  the  laboiuw 
ing  man  ''out  of  work."  The  labouring  man  will  always  have  more  work 
than  he  wants.  I  speak  thus  because  the  use  of  such  machinery  involves 
the  destruction  of  all  pleasures  in  rural  labour;^  and  I  doubt  not,  in  that 
destruction,  the  essential  deterioration  of  the  national  mind. 

1  [In  eds.  1  and  1873,  ''mowing-machine";  altered  in  1888  to  "rakiug"  in 
accordance  with  Raskin's  corrected  copy.  Such  machines  were  introduced  from 
America  in  1868  and  1859.] 

>  [See  again  VoL  III.  pp.  39^-419.  The  "Stonehenge"  is  there  described, 
p.  413.     For  the  "  Salisbury/'  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  441,  593.] 

'  [Below,  pt.  ix.  ch.  x.,  pp.  392  ^e^,] 

*  [On  this  subject,  compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  152 ;  Lecturee  on  Art,  §  116 ;  and 
Fan  Clamgeroy  Letters  45  and  87*] 
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§  19.  On  that  plain  of  Salisbuiy,  he  had  been  struck 
first  by  its  widely-spacious  pastoral  life;  and  secondly,  by 
its  monuments  of  the  two  great  religions  of  England  — 
Druidical  and  Christian. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  miss  the  possible  connection  of 
these  impressions.  He  treats  the  shepherd  life  as  a  type 
of  the  ecclesiastical;  and  composes  his  two  drawings  so  as 
to  illustrate  both. 

In  the  drawing  of  Salisbury,  the  plain  is  swept  by  rapid 
but  not  distressful  rain.  The  cathedral  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  towering  high  over  the  city,  of  which  the 
houses  (made  on  purpose  smaller  than  they  really  are)  are 
scattered  about  it  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  cathedral  is 
surrounded  by  a  gKBt  Ufifht.  The  storm  inyes  way  at  first 
in  .  subdued  ^leaTTver  f  dist«t  p.rid.  dSrch.  thL  burst, 
down  again,  breaks  away  into  full  light  about  the  cathedral, 
and  passes  over  the  city,  in  various  sun  and  shade.  In  the 
fore^ound  stands  a  shepherd  leaning  on  his  staff,  watching 
his  flock ; — bareheaded :  he  has  given  his  cloak  to  a  group 
of  children,  who  have  covered  themselves  up  with  it,  and 
are  shrinking  from  the  rain ;  his  dog  crouches  under  a  bank ; 
his  sheep,  for  the  most  part,  are  resting  quietly,  some 
coming  up  the  slope  of  the  bank  towards  him.^ 

§  20.  The  rain-clouds  in  this  picture  are  wrought  with 
a  care  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  other  sky 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  rain  of  blessing — abundant, 
but  fiill  of  brightness ;  golden  gleams  are  flying  across  the 
wet  grass,  and  fall  softly  on  the  lines  of  willows  in  the 
valley — ^willows  by  the  watercourses;  the  little  brooks  flash 
out  here  and  there  between  them  and  the  fields.  Turn 
now  to  the  Stonehenge.  That,  also,  stands  in  great  light; 
but  it  is  the  Gorgon  light— the  sword  of  Chrysaor  is  bared 
against  it     The  cloud  of  judgment  hangs  above.     The  rock 

*  You  may  see  the  arrangement  of  subject  in  the  published  engraving, 
but  nothing  more ;  it  is  among  the  worst  engravings  in  the  England  Series.^ 

^  [It  was  engraved  by  W.  Kadclyffe.] 
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pillars  seem  to  reel  before  its  slope,  pale  beneath  the 
lightning.  And  nearer,  in  the  darkness,  the  shepherd  lies 
dead,  his  flock  scattered. 

I  alluded,  in  speaking  before  of  this  Stonehenge,^  to 
Turner's  use  of  the  same  sjnnbol  in  the  drawing  of  Paestum 
for  Rogers's  Italy ;  but  a  more  striking  instance  of  its  em- 
ployment occurs  in  a  Study  of  Paestum,  which  he  engraved 
himself  before  undertaking  the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  another 
in  his  drawing  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on  Cape  Colonna ; 
and  observe  farther  that  he  rarely  introduces  lightning,  if 
the  ruined  building  has  not  been  devoted  to  religion.  The 
wrath  of  man  may  destroy  the  fortress,  but  only  the  wrath 
of  heaven  can  destroy  the  temple. 

§  21.  Of  these  secret  meanings  of  Turner's,  we  shall  see 
enough  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  have  to  undertake, 
lastly,  respecting  ideas  of  relation;'  but  one  more  instance 
of  his  opposed  use  of  the  lightning  symbol,  and  of  the  rain 
of  blessing,  I  name  here,  to  confirm  what  has  been  noted 
above.  For,  in  this  last  instance,  he  was  questioned  re- 
specting his  meaning,  and  explained  it.'  I  refer  to  the  draw- 
ings of  Sinai  and  Lebanon,  made  for  Finden's  Bible.  The 
sketches  firom  which  Turner  prepared  that  series  were,  I 
believe,   careful   and   accurate;    but   the   treatment   of  the 

^  rSee  VoL  IIL  p.  414^  where  there  is  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Pnitam, 
hat  tne  svnihol — the  shepherd — is  not  mentioned.  The  ''  Stadf  of  Pnstuni "  it  one 
of  the  eleven  sniall  anpuhlished  Plates,  engraved  in  pure  mezzotint,  which  are 
■ometimea  called  '^Sequel  to  Uber  StuiUarutn,**  The  drawing  of  Cape  Colonna 
was  engraved  in  vol.  i.  of  the  1&25  edition  of  Byron's  Warki.'} 

>  [Bee  eepecially  pp.  39S,  402,  407,  435.] 

'  nfluskin  had  this  information  from  his  friend  (and  Tamer's),  the  Rev.  William 
Kinffuey  (for  whom,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  162  n.).  Mr.  Kingsley  (in  a  letter  preserved 
at  Brantwood)  thas  describes  the  conversation:  ''On  one  occasion  I  had  with 
me  the  Bihle  drawings,  and  asked  him  if  he  woald  like  to  see  them.  He  declined, 
and  said  he  had  seen  too  mach  of  them.  He  then  told  me  that  the  publishers  thought 
he  was  mad,  and  required  him  to  put  nothing  into  the  drawings  beyond  what  might 
actually  be  tiiere ;  that  he  had  in  his  hand  the  sketch  of  Rachers  Tomb,  and  asked 
whether  he  might  put  wolves  into  it.  He  said  to  me,  'Perhaps  vou  have  found 
wolves  in  others/  He  also  said  he  had  leave  to  do  what  he  likea  with  the  encamp- 
ment in  Sinai,  and  that  he  made  it  and  the  Lebanon  to  represent  the  Law  and  the 
GospeL"  Turner's  drawing  of  Lebimon  (made  from  a  sketch  by  C.  Barry)  was 
given  by  Ruskin  to  Oxford  (see  VoL  XIII.  pp.  447,  660) ;  that  of  Sinai  was  firom 
a  sketch  by  Gaily  Knight.] 
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subjects  was  left  wholly  to  him.  He  took  the  Sinai  and 
Lebanon  to  show  the  opposite  influences  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel.  The  rock  of  Moses  is  shown  in  the  burning  of 
the  desert,  among  fallen  stones,  forked  lightning  cleaving 
the  blue  mist  which  veils  the  summit  of  Sinai.  Armed 
Arabs  pause  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  No  human  habitation 
is  seen,  nor  any  herb  or  tree,  nor  any  brook,  and  the 
lightning  strikes  without  rain.^  Over  the  Mount  Lebanon 
an  intensely  soft  gray-blue  sky  is  melting  into  dewy  rain. 
Every  ravine  is  filled,  every  promontory  crowned,  by  t^iderest 
foliage,  golden  in  slanting  sunshine,  t .  The  white  convent 
nestles  into  the  hollow  of  the  rock ;  and  a  little  brook  runs 
under  the  shadow  of  the  nearer  trees,  beside  which  two 
monks  sit  reading. 

§  22.  It  was  a  beautiful  thought,  yet  an  erring  one,  as 
all  thoughts  are  which  oppose  the  Law  to  the  GospeL 
When  people  read,  ''The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  by  Christ,''^  do  they  suppose  it  means  that  the 
law  was  ungracious  and  untrue?  The  law  was  given  for  & 
foundation;  the  grace  (or  mercy)  and  truth  for  fulfilment; 
--*-the  whole  forming  one  glorious  Trinity  of  judgment, 
mercy,  and  truth.*  And  if  people  would  but  read  the  text 
of  their  Bibles  with  heartier  purpose  of  understanding  it, 
instead  of  superstitiously,  they  would  see  that  throughout 
tiie  parts,  which  they  are  intended  to  make  most  personally 
their  own  (the  Psalms),  it  is  always  the  Law  which  is^ 
spoken  of  with  chief  joy.  The  Psalms  respecting  mercy  are 
often  sorrowful,  as  in  thought  of  what  it  cost;  but  those 

*  Hosea  xUi  5  and  15. 

t  Hosea  xiy.  4>  6,  6.     Compare  Psalm  Izxii.  6-1 6. 

1  [See  John  i.  17.] 

*  rrhe  pasnge  from  bere  from  "  When  people  read  "  to  the  end  of  |  22  is  §  76  in 
J^^wides  Agrwtei  (1875),  where  at  this  point  Rusbin  added  the  following  footnote : — 

'*  A  great  deal  of  the  presomption  and  narrowness  caused  by  my  haring^ 
been  bred  in  the  Eyangelieal  scnool,  and  which  here  fill  me  with  shame 
and  distress  in  re-reading  Modem  PairUen,  is,  to  my  present  mind,  atoned 
for  by  the  accurate  thinking  by  which  I  broke  my  way  through  to  the- 
great  truth  expressed  in  this  passage,  which  all  my  hiter  writings,  without 
exception,  have  been  directed  to  maintain  and  illustrate/'] 
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respecting  the  law  are  always  fuU  of  delight.  David  cannot 
contain  himself  for  joy  in  thinking  of  it, — ^he  is  never  weary 
of  its  praise: — "How  love  I  thy  lawl  it  is  my  meditation 
all  the  day.  Thy  testimonies  are  my  delight  and  my  coun- 
sellors; sweeter,  also,  than  honey  and  the  honeyoomh."^ 

§  28.  And  I  desire,  especially,  that  the  reader  shotild 
note  this,  in  now  closing  the  work  through  which  we  have 
passed  together  in  the  investigation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
visible  world.  For  perhaps  he  expected  more  pleasure  and 
freedom  in  that  work;  he  thought  that  it  would  lead  him 
at  once  into  fields  of  fond  imagination,  and  may  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  the  following  of  beauty  brought 
him  always  under  a  sterner  dominion  of  mysterious  law; 
that  brightness  was  continually  based  upon  obedience,  and 
all  majesty  only  another  form  of  submission.  But  this  is 
indeed  so.  I  have  been  perpetually  hindered  in  this  inquiry 
into  the  souirces  of  beauty  by  fear  of  wearying  the  reader 
with  their  severities.  It  was  always  accuracy  I  had  to  ask 
of  him,  not  sympathy ;  patience,  not  zeal ;  apprehension,  not 
sensation.  The  thing  to  be  shown  him  was  not  a  pleasure 
to  be  snatched,  but  a  law  to  be  learned. 

§  24.  It  is  in  this  character,  however,  that  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  world  completes  its  message.  We  saw  long 
ago,  how  its  various  powers  of  appeal  to  the  mind  of  men 
might  be  traced  to  some  typical  expression  of  Divine  at- 
tributes.* We  have  seen  since  how  its  rnodes  of  appeal 
present  constant  types  of  human  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law,  and  constant  proofs  that  this  law,  instead  of  being 
contrary  to  mercy,  is  the  foundation  of  all  delight,  and  the 
guide  of  all  fair  and  fortunate  existence. 

§  25.  Which  understanding,  let  us  receive  our  last  mes- 
sage fix>m  the  Angel  of  the  Sea. 

Take  up  the  19th  Psalm  and  look  at  it  verse  by 
verse.     Perhaps  to  my  yoimger  readers,  one  word  may  be 

1  [Psalmg  czix.  97  ;  xiz.  10.] 

>  [See  Modem  Painter$j  yoL  ii.  chs.  y.-xL,   ''Of  Typical  Beauty"  (Vol.  IV. 
pp.  76-146).]  ^ 

vn.  N 
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permitted  respecting  their  Bible^ieading  in  general*"  The 
Bible  is,  indeed,  a  deep  book,  when  depth  is  required,  that 
is  to  say,  fbr  deep  people.  But  it  is  not  intended,  parti* 
cularly,  for  profound  persons;  on  the  contrary,  much  more 
for  shallow  and  simple  perscHtis.  And  therdPore  the  first, 
and  generally  the  main  and  leading  idea  of  the  Bible,  is  on 
its  surface,  written  in  plainest  possiUe  Greek,  Hebrew,  or 
English,  needing  no  p^ietration,  nor  amplification,  needing 
nothing  but  what  we  all  mi^t  give — attention. 

But  this,  which  is  in  every  one's  power,  and  is  the  only 
thing  that  God  wants,  is  just  the  last  thing  any  one  will 
give  Him.  We  are  delighted  to  ramble  away  into  day- 
dreams, to  repeat  pet  verses  fix>m  other  places,  suggested 
by  chance  words;  to  snap  at  an  expression  idiid^  suits 
our  own  particular  views,  or  to  dig  up  a  meaning  from 
under  a  verse,  which  we  i^ould  be  amiably  grieved  to 
think  any  human  being  had  been  so  happy  as  to  find 
before.  But  the  plain,  intended,  immediate,  fruitful  mean^ 
ing,  which  every  one  ought  to  find  always,  and  especially 
that  which  depends  on  our  seeing  the  relation  of  the  verse 
to  those  near  it,  and  getting  the  force  of  the  whole  passage, 
in  due  relation — ^this  sort  of  significance  we  do  not  look 
for;  it  being,  truly,  not  to  be  discovered,  unless  we  really 
attend  to  what  is  said,  instead  of  to  our  own  feelings. 

§  26.  It  is  unf<ntunate,  also,  but  very  certain,  that  in 
order  to  attend  to  what  is  said,  we  must  go  through  the 

of  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  wcvds.    And 


*  I  belicnre  few  Bermons  are  mora  false  or  dangerous  than  tiiose  in 
which  the  teacher  proposes  to  impress  his  audience  by  showing  "  how  much 
there  is  in  a  verse."  If  he  examined  his  own  heart  closely  before  bcffinning, 
he  Would  often  find  that  his  real  desire  was  to  show  how  much  ne,  the 
expounder,  could  make  out  of  the  Terse.  But  entirely  honest  and  earnest 
men  often  fall  into  the  same  error.  They  have  been  taught  that  they  should 
always  look  deep,  and  that  Scripture  is  full  of  hidden  meanings ;  and  they 
easily  yield  to  the  flattering  conviction  that  every  chance  idea  which  tomes 
into  their  heads  in  looking  at  a  word,  is  put  there  by  Divine  agency.  Hence 
they  wander  away  into  what  they  believe  to  be  an  inspired  meditation, 
bat  which  is,  in  reality,  a  meaningless  jumble  of  ideas ;  perhaps^  very  proper 
ideas,  but  with  which  the  text  in  question  has  nothing  whatever  «to  do. 
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the  first  thing  that  children  diould  be  taught  about  their 
Bibles  is»  to  distinguish  clearly  between  words  that  they 
uniderstand  and  words  that  they  do  not;  and  to  put  aside 
the  words  they  do  not  understand,  and  verses  connected 
with  them,  to  be  asked  about,  or  for  a  future  time;  and 
never  to  think  they  are  reading  the  Bible  when  they  are 
merely  repeating  phrases  of  an  unknown  tongue. 

§  27.  Let  us  try,  by  way  of  example,  this  19th  Psalm, 
and  see  what  plain  meaning  is  uppermost  in  it 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."^ 

What  are  the  heavens? 

The  word  occurring  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  tfamg 
expressed  being  what  a  child  may,  with  some  advantage, 
be  led  to  look  at,  it  might  be  supposed  among  a  school- 
master's first  duties  to  explain  this  word  clearly. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  sacred  writers,  it  stood  naturally  for  the  entire  system 
of  doud,  and  of  space  beyond  it,  conceived  by  them  as 
a  vault  set  with  stars.  But  there  can,  also,  be  no  ques- 
tion, as  we  saw  in  previous  inquiry,'  that  the  firmament, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  ''called"  heaven,  at  the  crea- 
tion, expresses,  in  all  definite  use  of  the  word,  the  system 
of  clouds,  as  spreading  the  power  of  the  water  over  the 
earth ;  hence  the  constant  expressions  dew  of  heaven,  rain 
of  heaven,  etc.,  where  heaven  is  used  in  the  singular ;  while 
''the  heavens,"  when  used  plurally,  and  especially  when  in 
distinction,  as  here,  from  the  word  "firmament,"  remained 
expressive  of  the  starry  space  beyond. 

§  28.  A  child  might  therefore  be  told  (surely,  with  ad- 
vantage), that  our  beautiful  word  Heaven  may  possibly 
have  been  formed  from  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  "the 
high  place";  that  the  great  warrior  Ronum  nation,  camping 
much  out  at  night,  generally  overtired  and  not  in  moods 

^  [Taken  hy  Ruskin^  as  we  have  seen,  as  the  title  of  his  clond-studies :  OM 
JSnarrant.] 

*  [The  chapter  (yi.)  on  ''The  Firmament"  in  the  preceding  Tolnmp  (Vol.  VI. 
pp.  106  J109.).] 
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for  thinking,  are  believed  by  many  people  to  have  seen 
in  the  stars  only  the  likeness  of  the  glittering  studs  of 
their  armour,  and  to  have  called  the  sky  *^The  bossed, 
or  studded";  but  that  others  think  those  Roman  soldiers 
on  their  night-watches  had  rather  been  impressed  by  the 
great  emptiness  and  void  of  night,  and  by  the  far-coming 
of  sounds  through  its  darkness,  and  had  called  the  heaven, 
"The  Hollow  place."  Finally,  I  should  tell  the  children, 
showing  them  first  liie  setting  of  a  star,  how  the  great 
Greeks  had  found  out  the  truest  power  of  the  heavens,  and 
had  called  them,  "The  Rolling."^  But  whatever  different 
nations  had  called  them,  at  least  I  would  make  it  clear 
to  the  child's  mind  that  in  this  19th  Psalm,  their  whole 
power  being  intended,  the  two  words  are  used  which  ex- 
press it ;  the  Heavens,  for  the  great  vault  or  void,  with  all 
its  planets,  and  stars,  and  ceaseless  march  of  orbs  innumer- 
able ;  and  the  Firmament,  for  the  ordinance  of  the  clouds. 
These  heavens,  then,  "  declare  the  glory  of  God " ;  that 
is,  the  light  of  God,  the  eternal  glory,  stable  and  change- 
less. As  their  orbs  fail  not — but  pursue  their  course  for 
ever,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth — so  God's  glory  sur- 
rounds man  for  ever— changeless,  in  its  fulness  insupport- 
able— infinite. 

"And  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handywork.'' 

§  29.  The  clouds,  prepared    by  the  hands  of   God  for 

the  help  of  man,  varied  in  their  ministration — veiling  the 

inner  splendour — show,  not  His  eternal  glory,  but  His  daily 

handiwork.     So  He  dealt  with    Moses.     I  will  cover  thee 

with  my  hand"  as  I  pass  by.*    Compare  Job  xxxvi.  24: 

Remember  that  thou  magnify  His  work,  which  men  behold. 

^  [Ruskin  here  refers  not  bo  much  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  odpwAt  (which 
sppeBra  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  varunas,  and  to  mean  the  nightly  firmament}^ 
aa  to  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  heaven  as  alwajrs  revolving  (e.^.^  lOadf  xviii. 
485 -489),,  and  to  the  theory  of  the  Greek  philosophers  that  the  universe  was  a  system 
of  revolviiu:  sphere».  So,  again,  with  '' Heaven":  its  ultimate  etymological  deriva- 
tion is  unknown;  but  as  used  in  the  Bible,  it  is  the  translation  of  Hebrew  words 
meaning  hill  or  high  place.  The  alternative  derivations  of  the  Latin  word  for  »iby — 
as  the  hollow  place  (hence  sometimes  spelt  coekim  instead  of  caelum\  or  studded — 
are  ffiven  by  Varro,  Be  Lingua  LaHna,  v.  18.] 

*^[£xodusxxxiii.  22.] 
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Every  man  may  see  it.'*  Not  so  the  glory — ^that  only  in 
part;  the  courses  of  these  stars  are  to  be  seen  imperfectly, 
and  but  by  few.  But  this  firmament,  **  every  man  may 
see  it,  man  may  behold  it  afar  off."  **  Behold,  God  is  great, 
and  we  know  Him  not.  For  He  maketh  small  the  drops 
of  water:  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the  vapour 
thereof." 

§  80.  *'Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  sheweth  knowledge.  They  have  no  speech  nor  lan- 
guage, yet  without  these  their  voice  is  heard.  Their  rule 
is  gone  out  throughout  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world." 

Note  that.  Their  rule  throughout  the  earth,  whether 
inhabited  or  not — ^their  law  of  light  is  thereon;  but  theu: 
words,  spoken  to  human  souls,  to  the  end  of  the  inhabited 
world. 

*'In  them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,**  etc. 
Literally,  a  tabemade,  or  curtained  tent,  with  its  veil  and 
its  hangings;  also  of  the  colours  of  His  desert  tabemade 
— ^blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet. 

Thus  far  the  psalm  describes  the  manner  of  this  great 
heaven's  message. 

Thenceforward  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  it. 

§  81.  Observe,  you  have  the  two  divisions  of  the  de- 
claration. The  heavens  (compare  Psalm  viii.)  declare  the 
eternal  glory  of  God  before  men,  and  the  firmament  the 
daily  mercy  of  God  towards  men.  And  the  eternal  glory 
is  in  this — ^that  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  and  His 
testimony  sure,  and  His  statutes  right. 

And  the  daily  mercy  in  this — ^that  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  is  pure,  and  His  fear  is  clean,  and  His  judgments 
true  and  righteous. 

There  are  three  oppositions: — 

Between  law  and  conunandment. 

Between  testimony  and  fear. 

Between  statute  and  judgment. 

§  82.  I.  Between  law  and  commandment. 
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The  kw  is  fixed  and  everlasting;  uttered  once,  abiding 
for  ever,  as  the  sun,  it  may  not  be  moved.  It  is  **  perfect, 
converting  the  soul":  the  whole  question  about  the  soul 
being,  whether  it  has  been  turned  from  darkness  to  lights 
acknowledged  this  law  or  not, — ^whether  it  is  godly  or 
ungodly?  But  the  commandment  is  given  momentarily  to 
each  man,  according  to  the  need.  It  does  not  convert:  it 
guides.  It  does  not  concern  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
soul:  but  it  enlightens  the  eyes,  respecting  a  special  act* 
The  law  is,  "Do  this  always";  the  commandment,  "Do 
thou  this  note":  often  mysterious  enough,  and  through  the 
cloud ;  chilling,  and  with  strange  rain  of  tears ;  yet  always 
pure  (the  law  converting,  but  the  commandment  cleansing) : 
a  rod  not  for  guiding  merely,  but  for  strengthening,  and 
tasting  honey  with.  "Look  how  mine  eyes  have  been  en- 
lightened, because  I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey.  "^ 

§  88.  II.  Between  testimony  and  fear. 

The  testimony  is  everlasting:  the  true  promise  of  sal* 
vation.  Bright  as  the  sun  beyond  all  the  earth-cloud,  it 
makes  wise  the  simple;  all  wisdom  being  assured  in  per- 
ceiving it  and  trusting  it;  all  wisdonl  brought  to  nothing 
which  does  not  perceive  it. 

But  the  fear  of  God  is  taught  through  special  encour- 
agement and  special  withdrawal  of  it,  according  to  each 
man's  need  —  by  the  earth-cloud  —  smile  and  frown  alter- 
nately :  it  also,  as  the  commandment,  is  clean,  purging,  and 
casting  out  all  other  fear,  it  only  remaining  for  ever* 

§  84.  III.  Between  statute  and  judgment. 

The  statutes  are  the  appointments  of  the  Eternal  jus- 
tice; fixed  and  bright,  and  constant  as  the  stars;  equal  and 
balanced  as  their  courses.  They  "are  right,  rejoicing  the 
heart."  But  the  judgments  are  special  judgments  of  given 
acts  of  men.  "True,"  that  is  to  say,  fulfilling  the  warn- 
ing or  promise  given  to  each  man;  "righteous  altogether," 
that  is,  done  or  executed  in  truth  and  righteousness.    The 

^  [1  SMna«l  sir.  29.] 
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statute  is  right,  in  appointment.  The  judgment  righteous 
altogether,  in  appointment  and  fiilfihnent; — ^yet  not  always 
rejoicing  the  heart. 

Then,  respecting  all  these,  comes  the  expression  of 
passionate  desire,  and  of  joy ;  that  also  divided  with  respect 
to  each.  The  glory  of  Grod,  eternal  in  the  Heavens,  is 
future,  'Ho  be  desired  more  than  gold,  than  much  fine 
gold" — ^treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not.  But  the 
present  guidance  and  teaching  of  God  are  on  earth ;  they 
are  now  possessed,  sweeter  than  all  earthly  food — "sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb.  Moreover  by  them"  (the 
law  and  the  testimony)  "is  Thy  servant  warned" — ^warned 
of  the  ways  of  death  and  life. 

"And  in  keeping  them"  (the  commandments  and  the 
judgments)  "  there  is  great  reward " :  pain  now,  and  bitter- 
ness of  tears,  but  reward  unspeakable. 

§  85.  Thus  far  the  psalm  has  been  descriptive  and  in- 
terpreting.    It  ends  in  prayer. 

"  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ? "  (wanderings  from 
the  perfect  law).  "Cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret  faults"; 
from  all  that  I  have  done  against  Thy  will,  and  far  from 
Thy  way,  in  the  darkness.  "Keep  back  Thy  servant  from 
presumptuous  sins "  (sins  against  the  commandment)  against 
Thy  wOl  when  it  is  seen  and  direct,  pleading  with  heart 
and  conscience.  "So  shall  I  be  undefiled,  and  innocent 
from  the  great  transgression" — ^the  transgression  that  cruci- 
fies afresh. 

"  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  (for  I  have  set  them  to 
declare  Thy  law),  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  (for  I 
have  set  it  to  keep  Thy  commandments),  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight,"  whose  glory  is  my  strength,  and  whose  work^ 
my  redemption ;  "  my  Strength,  and  my  Redeemer." 


PART   VIII 

OF  IDEAS  OF   RELATION:— FIRST,  OF 

INVENTION   FORMAL 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  LAW  OF  HELP 

§  1.  We  have  now  reached  the  last  and  the  most  important 
part  of  our  subject.  We  have  seen  m  the  first  division 
of  this  book,  how  far  art  may  be,  and  has  been,  consistent 
with  i^ysical  or  material  facts.  In  its  second  division,  we 
examined  how  far  it  may  be  and  has  been  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  physical  beauty.  In  this  last  division  we  have  to 
consider  the  relations  of  art  to  God  and  man :  its  work  in 
the  help  of  human  beings,  and  service  of  their  Creator.^ 

We  have  to  inquire  into  the  various  Powers,  Conditions, 
and  Aims  of  mind  involved  in  the  conception  or  creation 
of  pictures;  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the  mode  and 
order  of  its  history; — ^the  choice  of  forms,  and  the  modes 
of  their  arrangement. 

And  these  phases  of  mind  being  concerned,  partly  with 
choice  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  partly  with  choice 
and  arrangement  of  forms  and  colours,  the  whole  subject 
will  fall  into  two  main  divisions,  namely,  expressional  or 
spiritual  invention;  and  material  or  formal  invention. 

They  are  of  course  connected; — ^all  good  formal  inven- 
tion being  expressional  also ;  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
it  is  best  to  say  what  may  be  ascertained  of  the  nature  of 
formal  invention,  before  attempting  to  illustrate  the  faculty 
in  its  higher  field.' 

^  [Here  Rnakin  revertg  to  th«  threefold  dmrion  of  his  subject  given  in  the  Ant 
▼^ume  (Vol.  III.  p.  lao).] 

s  [The  Plate  of  the  '*  Chateau  de  Blois"  (first  introduoed  here  in  the  edition  of 
1888)  is  not  referred  to  in  this  Tolame ;  but  elsewhere  in  Modern  Painten  Ruskin 
notices  its  merits  as  a  composition.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  313,  where  he  instances  the  torches 
and  white  figures,  and  the  roof  of  the  chapel  and  monks'  dresses,  as  exsmples  of  hit 
atatement  tluit  Turner  was  true  to  nature  in  making  his  highest  lights  and  deepest 
darks  in  exceedingly  small  quantities ;  p.  336  n,,  where  it  is  cited  as  an  instance  of 
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§  2.  First,  then,  of  Invention  Formal,  otherwise  and 
most  commonly  called  technical  composition ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  arrangement  of  lines,  forms,  or  colours,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  effect. 

I  have  often  been  accused  of  slighting  this  quality  in 
pictures;*  the  fact  being  that  I  have  avoided  it  only  be- 
cause I  considered  it  too  great  and  wonderful  for  me  to 
deal  with.  The  longer  I  thought,  the  more  wonderful  it 
always  seemed:  and  it  is,  to  myself  personally,  the  quality, 
above  all  others,  which  gives  me  delight  in  pictures.  Many 
others  I  admire,  or  respect ;  but  this  one  I  rejoice  in.  Ex- 
pression, sentiment,  truth  to  nature,  are  essential:  but  all 
these  are  not  enough.  I  never  care  to  look  at  a  picture 
again,  if  it  be  ill  composed ;  and  if  well  composed  I  can 
hardly  leave  off  looking  at  it. 

''Well  composed."    Does  that  mean  according  to  rule? 

No.  Precisely  the  contrary.  Composed  as  only  the  man 
who  did  it  could  have  done  it ;  composed  as  no  other  pic- 
ture is,  or  was,  or  ever  can  be  again.  Every  great  work 
stands  alone. 

§  8.  Yet  there  are  certain  elementary  laws  of  arrange- 
ment traceable  a  little  way;  a  few  of  these  only  I  shall 
note;  not  caring  to  pursue  the  subject  far  in  this  work,  so 
intricate  it  becomes  even  in  its  first  elements:  nor  could  it 
be  treated  with  any  approach  to  completeness,  unless  I  were 
to  give  many  and  elaborate  outlines  of  large  pictures,  I 
have  a  vague  hope  of  entering  on  such  a  task,  some  future 
day.*  Meantime  I  shall  only  indicate  the  place  which  tech- 
nical composition^  should  hold  in  oiu-  scheme. 

*  The  word  composition  has  been  so  much  abused,  and  is  in  itself  so  in- 
expressive, that  when  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  intended  always 

''the  mysterj  of  decided  line"  ;  p.  340  n.,  as  an  instance  of  the  confusion  of  detail 
during  twilight;  wad  p.  423,  where  it  is  catalogued  among  characteristic  examples 
of  effects  of  light  Ine  drawing  (engraved  in  Rivera  qf  France)  was  in  Ruskin's 
collection,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford  (VoL  XIII. 

p.  6eo).] 

1  r&e  VoL  XIL  p.  387.] 

'  [The  task  was  not,  however,  undertaken ;  compare  Vol.  V.  p.  0 ;  VoL  VI.  p.  4 ; 
and  ahove,  p.  8.] 
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And,  first,  let  us  understand  what  composition  is,  and 
how  far  it  is  required. 

§  4.  Composition  may  be  best  defined  as  the  help  of 
everything  in  the  picture  by  everything  else. 

I  wish  the  reader  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  word  "  Help.** 
It  is  a  grave  one. 

In  substance  which  we  call  **  inanimate/'  as  of  clouds, 
or  stones,  their  atoms  may  cohere  to  each  other,  or  con- 
sist with  each  other,  but  they  do  not  help  each  other.  The 
removal  of  one  part  does  not  injure  the  rest. 

But  in  a  plant,  the  taking  away  of  any  one  part  does 
injure  the  rest.  Hurt  or  remove  any  portion  of  the  sap, 
bark,  or  pith,  the  rest  is  injured.  If  any  part  enters  into 
a  state  in  which  it  no  more  assists  the  rest,  and  has  thus 
become  "helpless,"  we  call  it  also  "dead." 

The  power  which  causes  the  several  portions  of  the  plant 
to  help  each  other,  we  call  life.  Much  more  is  this  so  in 
an  animal.  We  may  take  away  the  branch  of  a  tree  with- 
out much  harm  to  it;  but  not  the  animal's  limb.  Thus, 
intensity  of  life  is  also  intensity  of  helpfcdness — complete- 
ness of  depending  of  each  part  on  all  the  rest.  The 
ceasing  of  this  help  is  what  we  call  corruption ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  perfectness  of  the  help,  is  the  dreadfulness 
of  the  loss.  The  more  intense  the  life  has  been,  the  more 
terrible  is  its  corruption. 

The  decomposition  of  a  crystal  is  not  necessarily  impure 

to  use^  in  this  final  section  of  it,  the  word  ''  invention/'  and  to  reserve  the 
term  "  composition  "  for  that  false  composition  which  can  be  taught  on  prin- 
ciples ;  as  I  have  already  so  employed  the  term  in  the  chapter  on  ^*  Imagina- 
tion Associative/'  in  the  second  volume.^  Bat,  in  arranging  this  section,  I 
find  it  is  not  conveniently  possible  to  avoid  the  ordinary  modes  of  parlance ;  I 
therefore  only  head  the  section  as  I  intended  (and  as  is,  indeed,  best)^  using 
in  the  text  the  ordinarily  accepted  term ;  only  the  reader  must  be  careful  to 
note  that  what  I  spoke  of  shortly  as  "  composition "  in  the  chapters  on 
'^Imagination/'  I  here  always  call,  distinctly,  ''false  composition";  using 
here,  as  I  find  most  convenient,  the  words  ''invention"  or  "composition" 
indifferently,  for  the  true  faculty. 


1  [See  in  this  edition,  Vol.  IV.  p.  231.] 
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at  all.  The  fermentation  of  a  wholesome  liquid  begins 
to  admit  the  idea  slightly;  the  decay  of  leaves  yet  more; 
of  flowers,  more;  of  animals,  with  greater  painfulness  and 
terribleness  in  exact  proportion  to  their  original  vitality ;  and 
the  foulest  of  all  corruption  is  that  of  the  body  of  man ; 
and,  in  his  body,  that  which  is  occasioned  by  disease,  moie 
than  that  of  natural  death. 

§  5.  I  said  just  now,  that  though  atoms  of  inanimate 
»ibstance  could  not  help  each  other,  they  could  ''consist" 
with  each  other.  '' Consist^ice "  is  their  virtue.  Thus  the 
parts  of  a  crystal  are  consistent,  but  of  dust,  inconsistent. 
Orderly  adhear^ice,  the  best  help  its  atoms  can  give,  con- 
stitutes the  nobleness  of  such  substance. 

When  matter  is  either  consistent,  or  living,  we  call  it 
pure,  or  clean ;  when  inconsistent  or  corrupting  (unhelpful), 
we  call  it  impure,  or  unclean.  The  greatest  undeanUness 
being  that  which  is  essentially  most  opposite  to  life. 

Life  and  consisteacy,  then,  both  expressing  one  eharactar 
(namely,  helpfiihiess  of  a  higher  or  lower  order),  the  Makar 
of  all  creatures  and  things,  ''  l^  whom  all  creatures  live,  and 
all  things  consist,''^  is  essentiidly  and  for  ever  the  Helpful 
One,  or  in  softer  Saxon,  the  "Holy"  One.* 

The  word  has  no  other  ultimate  meaning:  Hdplul, 
harmless,  undefiled  :  "  living "  or  "  Lord  of  life." 

The  idea  is  clear  and  mighty  in  the  cherubim's  cry: 
"  Helpful,  helpful,  helpful.  Lord  God  o£  Hosts " ;  *  i.e.  of  all 
the  hosts,  armies,  and  creatures  of  the  earth.* 

*  "  The  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth  (of  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth)."  ^  You  will  find  a  won- 
derful clearness  come  into  many  texts  bj  reading,  habitually,  '^  helpful "  and 
**  helpfulness  "  for  ''  holy  "  and  ''  holiness  "  or  else  '*  living/'  as  in  Rom.  zi.  l6. 
The  sense  '' dedicated"  (the  Latin  tanctus),  being,  of  course,  inapplicable  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  an  entirely  secondary  and  accidental  one. 

^  rSee  Colossians  i.  16, 17  :  compare  below,  p.  482.1 

*  [On  this  suggested  connexion  of  ''holy"  and  ''helpful,"  compare  Muaem 
Puloerii,  Appendix  ii.] 

>  [From  the  Te  Deum,  Rnskin  translating  "Sabaoth"  into  "Hosti'';  see  also 
Revelation  iv.  8.] 

*  [James  v.  4!] 
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§  6.  A  pure  or  holy  state  of  an3rthiiig,  therefore^  is  that 
in  whidi  all  its  parts  are  helpM  or  consistent.  They  may 
or  may  not  be  homogeneous.  The  highest  or  oiganic  puri- 
ties  are  composed  of  many  elements  in  an  entirely  hdlpfiil 
state.  The  highest  and  first  law  of  the  universe — and  the 
other  name  of  life  is,  therefore,  '^help."  The  other  name 
cf  death  is  "  separation."  Government  and  co*operation  are 
in  all  things  and  eternally  the  laws  of  life.  Anarehy  and 
competition,  eternally,  and  in  all  things,  the  laws  of  death.^ 

§  7.  Perhaps  the  best,  though  the  most  familiar  example 
we  ccmld  take  of  the  nature  and  powar  of  consistence,  will 
be  that  of  the  possible  changes  in  the  dust  we  tread  on. 

Exclusive  of  animal  decay,  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  a 
more  absolute  type  of  impurity  than  the  mud  or  slime  of 
a  damp,  over-trodden  path,  in  the  outskirts  of  a  manu- 
facturmg  town.  I  do  not  say  mud  of  the  road,  because 
that  is  mixed  with  animal  reftise ;  but  take  merely  an  ounce 
or  two  of  the  blackest  slime  of  a  beaten  footpath  on  a  rainy 
day,  near  a  large  manufactiuing  town. 

§  8.  That  slime  we  shall  find  in  most  cases  composed  of 
clay  (or  brickdust,  which  is  burnt  clay)  mixed  with  soot,  a 
little  sand,  and  water.  All  tiiese  elements  are  at  helpless 
war  with  each  other,  and  destroy  reciprocally  each  otha's 
nature  «d  po™.  competiog  «»1  VtiSg  f«  W  -  e™7 
tread  of  your  foot;  —  sand  squeezii^  out  day,  and  clay 
squeezii^  out  water,  and  soot  meddling  evoywhere  and  de- 
filing the  whole.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  ounce  of  mud  is 
left  in  perfect  rest,  and  that  its  elements  gather  together, 
like  to  like,  so  that  their  atoms  may  get  into  the  closest 
relations  possiUe. 

§  9.  Let  the  clay  begin.  Bidding  itself  of  all  foreign 
substance,  it  gradually  becomes  a  white  earth,^  already  very 

^  [In  th6M  Bontenoes,  nid  RiMkin  (UrUo  ikU  LaH,  §  54),  ^my  prhiciplM  of 
Political  Economy  were  all  tummed."  See  also  Eihic9  qf  the  DuH,  §  120,  where 
S§  6-^9  liere  are  quoted,  mad  VoL  XVI.  p.  486.] 

'  [Raskin  in  hn  copy  for  revision  refers  to  a  nete  on  ihe  white  tfamjMuinla  in  his 
diary  lor  1861-1868,  where  he  deseribes  how  that  flower  ''at  first  answers  partly 
the  purpose  of  its  o«m  ^salys;,  showing  itself  jast  a  little  out  of  the  oalyx  guhe 
grma,"  m,  ''as  k  voxpands,  U  purifies  itself  to  purer  white  alowJjr."] 
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who  can  compose,  he  is  seldom  proud  of  it,  though  he 
clearly  recognizes  it.  Also,  true  composition  is  inexplicable. 
No  one  can  explain  how  the  notes  of  a  Mozart  melody,  of 
the  folds  of  a  piece  of  Titian's  drapery,  produce  their  essen- 
tial effects  on  each  other.^  If  you  do  not  feel  it,  no  one 
can  by  reasoning  make  you  feel  it.  And  the  highest  com- 
position is  so  subtle,  that  it  is  apt  to  become  unpopular, 
and  sometimes  seem  insipid. 

I  18.  The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  my  giving  so  high 
a  place  to  invention.  But  if  he  ever  come  to  know  true 
invention  £rom  false,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  the 
highest  quality  of  art,  but  is  simply  the  most  wonderful  act 
or  power  of  humanity.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  deed  of 
human  creation;  irolntri^y  otherwise,  poetry. 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  my  definition  of  poetry, 
he  will  find  it  is  ''the  suggestion  by  the  imagination  of 
noble  grounds  for  noble  emotion"  (Vol.  III.  p.  11),^  amplified 
below  (§  14)  into  ''  assembling  by  help  of  the  imagination  ** ; 
that  is  to  say,  imagination  associative,  described  at  length 
in  VoL  II.,  in  the  chapter  just  referred  to.*  The  mystery 
of  the  power  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  that  place.  Of  its 
dignity  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  here. 

§  14.  Men  in  their  several  professed  employments,  looked 
at  broadly,  may  be  properly  arranged  imder  five  classes: — 

1.  Persons  who  see.  These  in  modem  language  are 
sometimes  called  sight-seers,  that  being  an  occupation  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  vogue  every  day.  Anciently  they 
used  to  be  called,  simply,  seers. 

2.  Persons  who  talk.  These,  in  modem  language,  are 
usually  called  talkers,  or  speakers,  as  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  and  elsewhere.    They  used  to  be  called  prophets. 

8.  Persons  who  make.  These,  in  modem  language,  are 
usually  called  manufacturers.  Anciently  they  were  called 
poets. 

4.  Persons  who  think.     There  seems  to  be  no  very  distinct 

^  [Compare  ElemenU  qf  Drawing,  §  192  (Vol.  XV.  p.  163),  and  VoL  V.  p.  119.] 
*   Rutkin's  reference  it  to  the  first  edition :  aee  here  Vol  V.  pp.  28,  28.] 
»[In§3ii.] 
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modern  title  for  this  kind  of  person,  anciently  called  philo- 
sophers, nevertheless  we  have  a  few  of  them  among  us. 

5.  Persons  who  do:  in  modem  language,  called  practical 
persons ;  anciently,  believers. 

Of  the  first  two  classes  I  have  only  this  to  note — ^that 
we  ought  neither  to  say  that  a  person  sees,  if  he  sees 
fiilsely,  nor  speaks,  if  he  speaks  falsely.  For  seeing  falsely 
is  worse  than  blindness,  and  speaking  falsely,  than  silence. 
A  man  who  is  too  dim-sighted  to  discern  the  road  from 
the  ditch,  may  feel  which  is  which; — but  if  the  ditch  ap- 
pears manifestly  to  him  to  be  the  road,  and  the  road  to 
be  the  ditch,  what  shaU  become  of  him?  False  seeing  is 
unseeing,  on  the  negative  side  of  blindness ;  and  false  speak- 
ing, unspeaking,— on  the  negative  side  of  silence. 

To  the  persons  who  think,  also,  the  same  test  applies 
very  durewdly.  Theirs  is  a  dangerous  profession;  and  from 
the  time  of  the  Aristophanes  thought-shop^  to  the  great 
German  establishment,  or  thought-manufactory,  whose  pro- 
ductions have,  unhappily,  taken  in  part  the  place  of  the 
older  and  more  serviceable  commodities  of  Nuremberg  toys 
and  Berlin  wool,  it  has  been  often  harmful  enough  to  man- 
kind. It  should  not  be  so,  for  a  false  thought  is  more 
distinctly  and  visibly  no  thought,  than  a  false  saying  is  no 
saying.  But  it  is  touching  the  two  great  productive  classes 
of  the  doers  and  makers,  that  we  have  one  or  two  im- 
portant points  to  note  here. 

§  15.  Has  the  reader  ever  considered,  carefully,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  *'  doing "  a  thing  ? 

Suppose  a  rock  fedls  from  a  hill-side,  crushes  a  group 
of  cottages,  and  kills  a  number  of  people.  The  stone  has 
produced  a  great  effect  in  the  world.  If  any  one  asks, 
respecting  the  broken  roofs,  "What  did  it?""  you  say  the 
6tone  did  it  Yet  you  don't  talk  of  the  deed  of  the  stone. 
If  you  enquire  farther,  and  find  that  a  goat  had  been  feed- 
ing beside  the  rock,  and  had  loosened  it  by  gnawing  the 

1  [So  (fj^fimFTwrrnHoif)  ArktophanflB  odls  the  school  of  Socrates :  Olauds,  94,  128. 
For  other  attacks  hj  Roskm  on  German  schools  of  philoeophy,  see  VoL  V.  pp.  201* 
203>  203  n.,  424.] 
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roots  of  the  grasses  beneath,  you  find  the  goat  to  be  the 
active  cause  of  the  calamity,  and  you  say  the  goat  did  it. 
Yet  you  don  t  call  the  goat  the  doer,  nor  talk  of  its  evil 
deed.  But  if  you  find  any  one  went  up  to  the  rock,  in 
the  night,  and  with  deliberate  purpose  loosened  it,  that  it 
might  fall  on  the  cottages,  you  say  in  quite  a  different 
sense,  **  It  is  his  deed ;  he  is  tiie  doer  of  it." 

§  16.  It  appears,  then,  that  deliberate  purpose  and  re« 
solve  are  needed  to  constitute  a  deed  or  doing,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word;  and  that  when,  accidentally  or  mecha^ 
nically,  events  take  place  without  such  purpose,  we  have 
indeed  effects  or  results,  and  agents  or  causes,  but  neither 
deeds  nor  doers. 

Now  it  so  happens,  as  we  aU  well  know,  that  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  things  happening  in  practical  life  are 
brought  about  with  no  deUberate  purpose.  There  are  always 
a  number  of  people  who  have  the  nature  of  stones;  they 
fall  on  other  persons  and  crush  them.  Some  again  have 
the  nature  of  weeds,  and  twist  about  other  people's  feet 
and  entangle  them.  More  have  the  nature  of  logs,  and 
lie  in  the  way,  so  that  every  one  falls  over  them.  And 
most  of  all  have  the  nature  of  thorns,  and  set  themselves 
by  waysides,  so  that  every  passer-by  must  be  torn,  and 
all  good  seed  choked;  or  perhaps  make  wonderful  crack- 
ling under  various  pots,  even  to  the  extent  of  practically 
boiling  water  and  working  pistons.  All  these  people  pro- 
duce immense  and  sorrowful  effect  in  the  world.  Yet  none 
of  them  are  doers ;  it  is  their  nature  to  crush,  impede,  and 
prick;  but  deed  is  not  in  them.^ 

§  17.  And  farther,  observe,  that  even  when  some  effect 
is  finally  intended,  you  (iannot  call  it  the  person's  deed,  un^ 
less  it  is  what  he  intended. 

If  an  ignorant  person,  purposing  evil,  accidentally  does 
good,  (as  if  a  thief  s  disturbing  a  family  should  lead  them 

•  We  may,  perhaps,  expediently  recollect  as  much  of  our  botany  as 
to  teach  us  that  there  may  be  sharp  and  rough  persons,  like  spines,  wha 
yet  have  good  in  them,  and  are  essentially  branches,  and  can  bud.     But 
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to  discover  in  time  that  their  house  was  on  fire);  or,  vice 
vers&j  if  an  ignorant  person  intending  good  accidentally 
does  evil  (as  if  a  child  should  give  hemlock  to  his  com- 
panions for  celery),  in  neither  case  do  you  call  them  the 
doers  of  what  may  result  So  that  in  order  to  a  true 
deed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  effect  of  it  should  be  fore- 
seen. Which,  ultimately,  it  cannot  be,  but  by  a  person 
who  knows,  and  in  his  deed  obeys,  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  its  Maker.  And  this  knowledge  is  in  its 
highest  form,  respecting  the  will  of  the  Ruling  Spirit,  called 
Trust  For  it  is  not  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is,  but 
that,  according  to  the  promise  and  nature  of  the  Ruling 
Spirit,  a  thing  will  be.  Also  obedience  in  its  highest  form 
is  not  obedience  to  a  constant  and  compulsory  law,  but 
a  persuaded  or  voluntarily  yielded  obedience  to  an  issued 
co^and ;  and  so  &r  as  it  was  a  perstuided  submission 
to  command,  it  was  anciently  called,  in  a  passive  sense, 
**  persuasion,'"  or  mtm^j  and  in  so  far  as  it  alone  assuredly 
did,  and  it  alone  cotiM  do,  what  it  meant  to  do,  and  was 
therefore  the  root  and  essence  of  all  human  deed,  it  was 
called  by  the  Latins  the  <' doing,"  or  fdes^  which  has  passed 
into  the  French  foi  and  the  English /at'M.^  And  therefore 
because  in  His  doing  always  certain,  and  in  His  speaking 
always  true.  His  name  who  leads  the  armies  of  Heaven 
is  '* Faithful  and  true,*'*'  and  all  deeds  which  are  done  in 

the  tnie  thorny  person  is  no  spine,  only  an  excrescence ;  rootless  evermore^ 
leafless  evermore.  No  crown  made  of  such  can  ever  meet  glory  of  Angel's 
hand.     (In  Memoriam,  Ixviii.') 

*  ''True,"  means,  etymologically,  not  "consistent  with  &ct/'  hut  "which 
may  be  trusted."  "  This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  * 
etc.,  meaning  a  trusty  saying, — a  saying  to  be  rested  on,  leant  upon. 

^  [Compare  below,  p.  326 ;  and  for  some  remarks  on  these  suggested  etymologies, 
aee  above.  Introduction,  p.  Ixii.] 

'  [Revelation  xix.  11 :  see  Munem  Pukerii,  ^  81  n.] 

'  [Ruskiu's  reference  is  to  the  fourth  edition  of  In  Memoriam  (1861),  in  which 
edition  one  additional  stanca  (lis.)  had  been  introduced,  in  the  edition  of  1872 
another  stania  (zxxiz.)  was  added ;  so  that  the  stanza  here  referred  to  is  Ixix.  in  the 
later  editions.] 

«  [1  Timothy  L  15.] 
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alliance  with  those  armies,  be  they  small  or  great,  are 
essentially  deeds  of  faith,  which  therefore,  and  in  this  one 
stem,  eternal  sense,  subdues  aU  kingdoms,  and  turns  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,  and  is  at  once  the  source 
and  the  substance  of  all  human  deed,  rightly  so  called. 

§  18.  Thus  far  then  of  practical  persons,  once  called  be* 
lievers,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  word  of  the  noblest  group 
of  words  ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  uttered  by  simple  man 
concerning  his  practice,  being  the  final  testimony  of  the 
leaders  of  a  great  practical  nation,  whose  deed  thencefor^ 
ward  became  an  example  of  deed  to  mankind : 

*Q  ^tvj  ayycAAciV  Aajcc$ai/ioi/ibts,  &ri  r^Sc 
KtCfu6aj  ro»$  Kctvcov  pi/ffuuri  miOofuvoi, 

**0  stranger!  (we  pray  thee),  tell  the  LacedaBmonians  that 
we  are  lying  here,  having  obeyed  their  words.  **  ^ 

§  19.  What,  let  us  ask  next,  is  the  ruling  character  of 
the  person  who  produces — ^the  creator  or  maker,  anciently 
called  the  poet? 

We  have  seen  what  a  deed  is.  What  then  is  a  "crea- 
tion'*? Nay,  it  may  be  replied,  to  "create"  cannot  be  said 
of  man's  labour. 

On  the  contrary,  it  not  only  can  be  said,  but  is  and 
must  be  said  continually.  You  certainly  do  not  talk  of 
creating  a  watch,  or  creating  a  shoe;  neverthdess  you  do 
talk  of  creating  a  feeling.     Why  is  this  ? 

Look  back  to  the  greatest  of  aU  creations,  that  of  the 
world.  Suppose  the  trees  had  been  ever  so  well  or  so  in* 
geniously  put  together,  stem  and  leaf,  yet  if  they  had  not 
been  able  to  grow,  would  they  have  been  well  created? 
Or  suppose  the  fish  had  been  cut  and  stitched  finely  out 
of  skin  and  whalebone;  yet,  cast  upon  the  waters,  had 
not  been  able  to  swim?  Or  suppose  Adam  and  Eve  had 
been  made  in  the  softest  clay,  ever  so  neatly,  and  set  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  oi  knowledge,  fastened  up  to  it,  quite 

^  [See  VoL  V.  p.  412  for  another  reference  to  the  epitaph,  written  by  Simoiildee 
{Aniholog^,  yii.  249),  on  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopyla  (Herodotoi,  vii.  228).] 
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unable  to  fall,  or  do  anything  else,  would  they  have  been 
well  created,  or  in  any  true  sense  created  at  all? 

§  20.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  you,  after  a  little  farther 
thought,  that  to  create  anything  in  reality  is  to  put  life 
into  it. 

A  poet,  or  creator,  is  therefore  a  person  who  puts  things 
together,  not  as  a  watchmaker  sted,  or  a  shoemaker  leather, 
but  who  puts  life  into  them. 

His  work  is  essentially  this:  it  is  the  gathering  and 
arranging  of  material  by  imagination,  so  as  to  have  in  it 
at  last  the  harmony  or  helpfulness  of  life,  and  the  passion 
or  emotion  of  life.  Mere  fitting  and  adjustment  of  material 
is  nothing;  that  is  watchmaking.  But  helpful  and  pas- 
sionate harmony,  essentially  choral  harmony,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  word  "  rejoicing,"  *  is  the  harmony  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses ;  the  word  Muse  and  Mother  being  derived  from 
the  same  root,^  meaning  ''passionate  seeking,"  or  love,  of 
which  the  issue  is  passionate  finding,  or  sacred  invention. 
For  which  reason  I  could  not  bear  to  use  any  baser  word 
than  this  of  invention.  And  if  the  reader  will  think  over 
all  these  things,  and  follow  them  out,  as  I  think  he  may 
easily  with  this  much  of  clue  given  him,  he  will  not  any 
more  think  it  wrong  in  me  to  place  invention  so  high  among 
the  powers  of  man.t    Nor  any  more  think  it  strange  that 

*  vopot$s  re  ivofuucivai  irapol  rijs  xapa$  ifi^nrrov  ovofuu  (De  leg.  II.  1.*) 
t  This  being,  indeed,  among  the  visiblest  signs  of  the  Divine  or  im- 
mortal life.  We  have  got  a  base  habit  of  opposing  the  word  "mortal" 
or  ''  deathful "  merely  to  "  im-mortal " ;  whereas  it  is  essentially  eontrary  to 
"divine"  (to  ^ctos,  not  to  dOavdro^  Phaedo,  28),  that  whieh  is  deathful 
being  anarchic  or  disobedient,  and  that  which  is  cUvine  ruling  and  obedient ; 
this  being  the  true  distinction  between  flesh  and  spirit.' 

^  [The  Greek  /loGra  is  commonly  derived,  as  Raskin  says,  from  a  root  signifying 
eager  desire ;  bat  the  connexion  of  m4^p  with  the  same  root  can  hardly  be  sastsined.  J 

*  [Lawff  664  A.  Raskin  qaotes  the  passage  from  whieh  these  words  come,  trans- 
lates it,  and  comments  farther  on  Plato's  suggested  etymology  in  Munera  Pukferii, 
§102  and  n.] 

*  [The  passage  in  the  Phado  (ch.  zzviii.,  80  A.)  is :  ''Nature  orders  the  soul  to 
rule  and  govern,  and  the  hody  to  obey  and  serve.  Now  which  of  these  two  fhnctions 
is  akin  to  the  divine  (rf  BtU/)}  and  which  to  the  mortal  (r^  Bm/rf)}"  In  Raskin's 
next  note  the  reference  is  to  ch.  iv.  (or  00  K) :  ''The  same  dream  came  to  me 
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the  last  act  of  the  life  of  Socrates'*  should  have  been  to 
purify  hunself  from  the  sin  of  having  negligently  listened 
to  the  voice  within  him,  which,  through  all  his  past  life, 
had  bid  him  '*  labour,  and  make  harmony.'' 

*  vokXAKis  /uu>«  <l)oiT&v  rh  avrh  ivwrvtov  iv  rd  ito/mX^okti  j3^,  akkor  kv  akkg 
i^ti  <f>aiv6fi€V0Vf  ra  avra  B^  kiyQv,*Q  Dcuic/mitcs,  e^,  fiovtrncfiv  iroici  Kot  ipydfov, 
(Phaedo,  4.) 

•ometimee  in  one  form^  and  sometimes  in  another,  but  always  saving  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  words :  Make  and  caltivate  mosie,  said  the  dream "  (Jowetf  s 
version).] 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  LEAST 

§  1.  The  reader  has  probably  been  surprised  at  my  asser. 
tions  made  often  before  now/  and  reiterated  here,  that  the 
mirmtest  portion  of  a  great  composition  is  helpfiil  to  the 
whole.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  easily  conceivable  that 
this  should  be  so.  I  will  go  f&rther,  and  say  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable.    But  it  is  the  fact. 

We  shall  discern  it  to  be  so  by  taking  one  or  two  com- 
positions to  pieces,  and  examining  the  fragments.  In  doing 
which,  we  must  remember  that  a  great  composition  always 
has  a  leading  emotional  purpose,  technically  cidled  its  motive, 
to  which  all  its  lines  and  forms  have  some  relation.  Un- 
dulating lines,  for  instance,  are  expressive  of  action;  and 
would  be  false  in  effect  if  the  motive  of  the  picture  was 
one  of  repose*  Horizontal  and  angular  lines  are  expressive/ 
of  rest  and  strength;  and  would  destroy  a  design  whose' 
purpose  was  to  express  disquiet  and  feebleness.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  ascertain  the  motive  before  descending  to 
the  detail 

§  2.  One  of  the  simplest  subjects,  in  the  series  of  the 
Rivers  of  France,  is  <'  Rietz,  near  Satunur." '  The  published 
Plate  gives  a  better  rendering  than  usual  of  its  tone  of 
light;  and  my  rough  etching,  Plate  73,  sufficiently  shows 
the  arrangement  of  its  lines.    What  is  their  motive  ? 

To  get  at  it  completely,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
Loire. 

1  [See,  for  inetance^  in  Modem  PoxiUtn^  VoL  IV.  p.  236,  VoL  V.  p.  121,  Vol.  VL 
p.  334 ;  and  compere  Vol.  XIL  p.  60.] 

*  riliie  drawing  is  among  thoee  given  by  Rnikin  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford : 
see  VoL  XIII.  p.  669.  For  another  reference  to  it,  aee  TAe  Bibk  of  Amimo,  ch.  i. 
§  31.  It  was  engraved  for  the  Biveri  qf  Franee  hj  Brandard,  whose  work  is 
elsewhere  praised  by  Raskin  (see  VoL  XIII.  p.  486}.] 
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The  district  through  which  it  here  flows  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  low  place,  yet  not  altogether  at  the  level  of  the 
stream,  but  cut  into  steep  banks  of  chalk  or  gravel,  thurty 
or  forty  feet  high,  running  for  miles  at  about  an  equal 
height  above  the  water. 

These  banks  are  excavated  by  the  peasantry,  partly  for 
houses,  partly  for  cellars,  so  economizing  vineyard  space 
above ;  and  thus  a  kind  of  continuous  village  runs  along  the 
river-side,  composed  half  of  caves,  half  of  rude  buildings, 
backed  by  the  cliff,  propped  against  it,  therefore  always 
leanmg  away  from  the  river;  mingled  with  overlappings 
of  vineyard  trellis  from  above,  and  little  towers  or  summer- 
houses  for  outlook,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  or  for  gossip 
over  the  garden  wall. 

§  8.  It  is  an  autumnal  evening,  then,  by  this  Loire  side. 
The  day  has  been  hot,  and  the  air  is  heavy  and  misty  still ; 
the  sunlight  warm,  but  dim ;  the  brown  vine-leaves  motion- 
less: all  else  quiet.  Not  a  sail  in  sight  on  the  river,^  its 
strong  noiseless  current  lengthening  the  stream  of  low  sun- 
light. 

The  motive  of  the  picture,  therefore,  is  the  expression  of 
rude  but  perfect  peace,  slightly  mingled  with  an  indolent 
languor  and  despondency ;  the  space  between  intervals  of  en- 
forced labour ;  happy,  but  UsUess,  and  having  little  care  or 
hope  about  the  future;  cutting  its  home  out  of  this  gravel 
bank,  and  letting  the  vine  and  the  river  twine  and  under- 
mine as  they  will ;  careless  to  mend  or  build,  so  long  as  the 
walls  hold  together,  and  the  black  fruit  swells  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

§  4.  To  get  this  repose,  together  with  rude  stability,  we 
have  therefore  horizontal  lines  and  bold  angles.  The  grand 
horizontal  space  and  sweep  of  Tinner's  distant  river  show 
perhaps  better  in  the  etching  than  in  the  Plate;  but  de* 
pend  wholly  for  value  on  the  piece  of  near  wall.     It  is  the 

*  The  aaUt  in  the  engimving  were  pot  in  to  catch  the  public  eje.    There 
*re  none  in  the  drawing. 
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vertical  line  of  its  dark  side  which  drives  the  eye  up  into 
the  distance,  right  against  the  horizontal,  and  so  makes  it 
felt,  while  the  flatness  of  the  stone  prepares  the  eye  to 
understand  the  flatness  of  the  river.  Farther:  hide  with 
your  finger  the  little  ring  on  that  stone,  and  you  will  find 
the  river  has  stopped  flowing.  That  ring  is  to  repeat  the 
curved  lines  of  the  river  bank,  which  express  its  line  of 
current,  and  to  bring  the  feeling  of  them  down  near  us. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  the  horizontal  lines  are  taken 
up  again  by  the  dark  pieces  of  wood,  without  which  we 
should  still  lose  half  our  space. 

Next:  The  repose  is  to  be  not  only  perfect,  but  indo- 
lent: the  repose  of  out-wearied  people;  not  caring  much 
what  becomes  of  them. 

You  see  the  road  is  covered  with  litter.  Even  the 
crockery  is  left  outside  the  cottage  to  dry  in  the  sun,  after 
being  washed  up.  The  steps  of  the  cottage  door  have  been 
too  high  for  comfort  originally,  only  it  was  less  trouble  to 
cut  three  large  stones  than  four  or  five  small.  They  are 
now  all  aslope  and  broken,  not  repaired  for  years.  Their 
weighty  forms  increase  the  sense  of  languor  throughout  the 
scene,  and  of  stability  also,  because  we  feel  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  stir  them.  The  crockery  has  its  work  to  do 
also; — the  arched  door  on  the  left  being  necessary  to  show 
the  great  thickness  of  walls  and  the  strength  they  require 
to  prevent  falling  in  of  the  clifi^  above; — as  the  horizontal 
lines  must  be  difTused  on  the  right,  so  this  arch  must  be 
diffiised  on  the  left;  and  the  large  round  plate  on  one  side 
of  the  steps,  with  the  two  smaU  ones  on  the  other,  are  to 
carry  down  the  element  of  circular  curvature.  Hide  them, 
and  see  the  result. 

As  they  carry  the  arched  group  of  forms  down,  the 
arched  window-shutter  diffiises  it  upwards,  where  all  the 
lines  of  the  distant  buildings  suggest  one  and  the  same  idea 
of  discMxlerly  and  careless  strength,  mingling  masonry  with 
rock. 

§  5.  So  £Etr  of  the  horizontal  and  curved  Unes.     How  of 
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the  radiating  ones?  What  has  the  black  vine  trellis  got 
to  do? 

Lay  a  pencil  or  ruler  parallel  with  its  lines.  You  will 
find  that  they  point  to  the  massive  building  in  the  dis- 
tance. To  which,  as  nearly  as  is  possible  without  at  once 
showing  the  artifice,  every  other  radiating  line  points  also; 
almost  ludicrously  when  it  is  once  pointed  out;  even  the 
curved  line  of  the  top  of  the  terrace  runs  into  it,  and  the 
last  sweep  of  the  river  evidently  leads  to  its  base.  And  so 
nearly  is  it  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  picture,  that  one 
diagonal  from  comer  to  comer  passes  through  it,  and  the 
other  only  misses  the  base  by  the  twentieth  of  an  inch. 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  France,  you  will  know  in  a 
moment  by  its  outline  that  this  massive  buUding  is  an  old 
church. 

Without  it,  the  repose  would  not  have  been  essentially 
the  labourer's  rest — rest  as  of  the  Sabbath.  Among  all 
the  groups  of  lines  that  point  to  it,  two  are  principal:  the 
first,  those  of  the  vine  trellis:  the  second,  those  of  the 
handles  of  the  saw  left  in  the  beam :  the  blessing  of  human 
life,  and  its  labour. 

Whenever  Turner  wishes  to  express  profound  repose, 
he  puts  in  the  foreground  some  instrument  of  labour  cast 
aside.  See,  in  Rogers's  Poems^  the  last  vignette,  ^^Datur 
hora  quieti,"  with  the  plough  in  the  furrow :  and  in  the 
first  vignette  of  the  same  book,  the  scythe  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  peasant  going  home.  (There  is  nothing  about  the 
scythe  in  the  passage  of  the  poem  which  this  vignette 
illustrates.^) 

§  6.  Observe,  farther,  the  outline  of  the  church  itself. 
As  our  habitations  are,  so  is  our  church,  evidently  a  heap 
of  old,  but  massive  walls,  patched,  and  repaired,  and  roofed 
in,  and  over  and  over,  until  its  original  shape   is   hardly 

^  [For  the  ''  Datur  Hon  Quieti/'  tee  Vol  III.  p.  266 ;  and  SlemenU  4tf  Drawing^ 
%  242  (Vol.  XV.  p.  206),  where  the  symbol  of  the  plough  is  farther  explained.  The 
^' first  vignette"  (not  counting  the  frontispiece),  at  p.  6  of  the  Poemt,  is  ''Twilight." 
The  drawing  for  it  is  No.  226  in  the  National  Gallenr :  eee  VoL  XIII.  p.  380.] 
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recognizable.  I  know  the  kind  of  church  well — can  tell 
even  here,  two  miles  off,  that  I  shall  find  some  Norman 
arches  in  the  apse,  and  a  flamboyant  porch,  rich  and  dark, 
with  every  statue  broken  out  of  it;  and  a  rude  wooden 
belfry  above  all;  and  a  quantity  of  miserable  shops  built 
in  among  the  buttresses;  and  that  I  may  walk  in  and  out 
as  much  as  I  please,  but  that  how  often  soever,  I  shall 
always  find  some  one  praying  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
the  darkest  aisle,  and  my  going  in  and  out  will  not  dis- 
turb them.  For  they  are  praying,  which  in  many  a  hand- 
somer and  highlier  -  furbished  edifice  might,  perhaps,  not  be 
so  assuredly  the  case. 

§  7.  Lastly:  What  kind  of  people  have  we  on  this 
winding  road?  Three  indolent  ones,  leaning  on  the  wall 
to  look  over  into  the  gliding  water ;  and  a  matron  with  her 
market  panniers ;  by  her  figure,  not  a  fast  rider.  The  road, 
besides,  is  bad,  and  seems  unsafe  for  trotting,  and  she*  has 
passed  without  disturbing  the  cat,  who  sits  comfortably  on 
the  block  of  wood  in  the  middle  of  it. 

§  8.  Next  to  this  piece  of  quietness,  let  us  glance  at  a 
composition  in  which  the  motive  is  one  of  tumult:  that  of 
the  Fall  of  SchafFhausen.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Keepsake} 
I  have  etched  in  Plate  74,  at  the  top,  the  chief  lines  <^  its 
composition,*  in  which  the  first  great  purpose  is  to  give 
swing  enough  to  the  water.  The  line  of  faU  is  straight 
and  monotonous  in  reality.  Turner  wants  to  get  the  great 
concave  sweep  and  rush  of  the  river  well  felt,  in  spite  of 
the  unbroken    form.     The   colunm  of   spray,  rocks,  mills, 

*  These  etchings  of  compositions  are  all  rerersed,  for  they  are  merely 
sketches  on  the  steely  and  I  cannot  sketch  easily  except  straight  from  the 
drawings  and  without  reversing.  The  looking-glass  plagues  me  with  cross 
lights.  As  examples  of  composition,  it  does  not  the  least  matter  which  way 
they  are  turned ;  and  the  reader  may  see  this  Schaffhausen  subject  from  the 
right  side  of  the  Rhine,  by  holding  the  book  before  a  glass.  The  rude  indi- 
cations of  the  figures  in  the  Loire  subject  are  nearly  facsimiles  of  Tumer^s. 

^  [In  the  volume  for  1833:  called  ''Falls  of  the  Rhine";  enmved  by  J.  B. 
Allen.  The  drawing,  formerly  in  Ruskin's  collection,  is  now  in  the  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery.] 
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and  bank,  all  radiate  like  a  plume,  sweeping  round  together 
in  grand  curves  to  the  lef^  where  the  group  of  figures, 
hurried  about  the  ferry  boat,  rises  like  a  dash  of  spray; 
they  also  radiating:  so  as  to  form  one  perfectly  connected 
cluster,  with  the  two  gens-d'armes  and  the  millstones;  the 
millstones  at  the  bottom  being  the  root  of  it;  the  two 
soldiers  laid  right  and  left  to  sustain  the  branch  of  figures 
beyond,  balanced  just  as  a  tree  bough  would  be. 

§  9.  One  of  the  gens-d'armes  is  flirting  with  a  young 
lady  in  a  round  cap  and  full  sleeves,  under  pretence  of 
wanting  her  to  show  him  what  she  has  in  her  bandbox. 
The  motive  of  which  flirtation  is,  so  far  as  Turner  is  con- 
cemefd  in  it,  primarily  the  bandbox :  this  and  the  millstones 
below,  give  him  a  series  of  concave  lines,  which,  concen- 
trated by  the  recumbent  soldiers,  intensify  the  hollow  sweep 
of  the  fall,  precisely  as  the  ring  on  the  stone  does  the  Loire 
eddies.  These  curves  are  carried  out  on  the  right  by  the 
small  plate  of  eggs,  laid  to  be  washed  at  the  spring;  and, 
all  these  concave  lines  being  a  little  too  quiet  and  recum- 
bent, the  staggering  casks  are  set  on  the  left,  and  the  ill- 
balanced  milk-pail  on  the  right,  to  give  a  general  feeling  of 
things  being  rolled  over  and  over.  The  things  which  are 
to  give  this  sense  of  rolling  are  dark,  in  order  to  hint  at 
the  way  in  which  the  cataract  rolls  boulders  of  rock;  while 
the  forms  which  are  to  give  the  s^ise  of  its  sweeping  force 
are  white.  The  little  spring,  splashing  out  of  its  pine- 
trough,  is  to  give  contrast  with  the  power  of  the  fall, — 
while  it  carries  out  the  general  sense  of  splashing  water. 

§  10.  This  spring  exists  on  the  spot,  and  so  does  every- 
thing else  in  the  picture;  but  the  combinations  are  wholly 
arbitrary;  it  being  Turner's  fixed  principle  to  collect  out 
of  any  scene,  whatever  was  characteristic,  and  put  it  to- 
gether just  as  he  liked.  The  changes  made  in  this  instance 
are  highly  curious.  The  mills  have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  real  group  as  seen  from  this  spot;  for  there 
is  a  vulgar  and  formal  dwelling-house  in  fix>nt  of  them. 
But  if  you  climb  the  rock  behind  them,  you  find  they  form 
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on  that  side  a  towering  cluster,  which  Turner  has  put  with 
little  modification  into  the  drawing.  What  he  has  done  to 
the  mills,  he  has  dcme  with  still  greater  audacity  to  the 
central  rock.  Seen  from  this  spot,  it  shows,  in  reality,  its 
greatest  breadth,  and  is  heavy  and  uninteresting;  but  on 
the  Lauffen  side,  exposes  its  consumed  base,  worn  away 
by  the  rush  of  water,  which  Turner  resolving  to  show, 
serenely  draws  the  rock  as  it  appears  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  brings  that  view  of  it  over  to  this  side. 
I  have  etched  the  bit  with  the  rock  a  little  larger  below; 
and  if  the  reader  knows  the  spot,  he  will  see  that  this  piece 
of  the  drawing,  reversed  in  the  etching,  is  almost  a  bon& 
fide  unreversed  study  of  the  fall  from  the  LauiSen  side.* 

Finally,  the  castle  of  Laufien  itself,  being,  when  seen 
from  this  spot,  too  much  foreshortened  to  show  its  extent, 
Turner  walks  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down  the  river, 
draws  the  castle  accurately  there,  brings  it  back  with  him, 
and  puts  it  in  all  its  extent,  where  he  chooses  to  have  it, 
beyond  the  rocks. 

I  tried  to  copy  and  engrave  this  piece  of  the  drawing 
of  its  real  size,  merely  to  show  the  forms  of  the  trees,  drifted 
back  by  the  breeze  from  the  fall,  and  wet  with  its  spray; 
but  in  the  endeavour  to  facsimile  the  touches,  great  part 
of  their  grace  and  ease  has  been  lost;  still,  Plate  75  may, 
if  compared  with  the  same  piece  in  the  Keepsake  engraving, 
at  least  show  that  the  original  drawing  has  not  yet  been 
rendered  with  completeness. 

§  11.  These  two  examples  may  sufficiently  serve  to  show 
the  mode  in  which  minor  details,  both  in  form  and  spirit, 
are  used  by  Turner  to  aid  his  main  motives;  of  course  I 
cannot,  in  the  space  of  this  volume,  go  on  examining  sub- 
jects at  this  length,  even  if  I  had  time  to  etch  them; 
but  every  design  of  Turner's  would  be  equally  instructive, 
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With  the  exception  of  the  jagged  ledge  rising  out  of  the  foam  below^ 
which  comes  from  the  north  aide,  and  is  admirable  in  its  expression  of  the 
position  of  the  limestone-beds,  which,  rising  from  below  the  drift  grmTcl  of 
Constanee,  are  the  real  cause  of  the  fall  of  Schaffhausen. 
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examined  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  fior,  however,  we  have 
only  seen  the  help  of  the  parts  to  the  whole;  we  must 
give  yet  a  little  attention  to  the  mode  of  combining  the 
smallest  details. 

I  am  always  led  away,  in  spite  of  myself,  from  my 
proper  subject  here,  invention  formal,^  or  the  merely  plea- 
sant placing  of  lines  and  masses,  into  the  emotional  results 
of  such  arrangement.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
emotional  power  can  be  explained;  but  the  perfection  of 
formative  arrangement,  as  I  said,  cannot  be  explained,  any 
more  than  that  of  melody  in  music.  An  instance  or  two  of 
it,  however,  may  be  given. 

§  12.  Much  fine  formative  arrangement  depends  on  a 
more  or  less  elliptical  or  pear-shaped  balance  of  the  group, 
obtained  by  arranging  the  principal  members  of  it  on  two 
opposite  curves,  and  either  centralizing  it  by  some  powerful 
feature  at  the  base,  centre,  or  summit;  or  else  clasping  it 
together  by  some  conspicuous  point  or  knot  A  very  small 
object  will  often  do  this  satisfactorily. 

If  you  can  get  the  complete  series  of  Lef^bre's  en- 
gravings from  Titian  and  Veronese,'  they  will  be  quite  enough 
to  teach  you,  in  their  dumb  way,  everything  that  is  teach- 
able of  composition ;  at  all  events,  try  to  get  the  Madonna, 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Greorge  under  the  two  great  pillars; 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  mitred  bishop  on  her  left, 
and  St.  Andrew  on  her  right;  and  Veronese's  Triumph 
of  Venice.*    The  first  of  these  Plates  unites  two  formative 

1  [See  Bhore,  p.  204.] 

*  [Vdlentin  Lefebre^  a  Flemish  painter  and  engraver  (1642-1700) ;  bom  in  Brussels ; 
daring  a  long  residence  in  Venice  (where  he  died)  painted  in  the  style  of  Paolo 
Veronese^  and  etched  numerous  Plates  after  that  master^  Utian,  and  Untoretto.  A 
collection  of  these  was  published  in  the  following  large  folio  volume :  Opera  Selec^ 
Ham  qua  TUianti$  VeceUUu  OadvbrietuU  et  Pauius  OalHari  VertmenHt,  inveniarunt  ac 
pinxerunt  qua  que  VelerUinus  Le  Ffkrey  BruaelieneU,  deKneavit  et  ecuheU,  1082.  The 
subjects  of  the  Plates  were  not  given^  but  a  little  supplementary  Toiume,  containing' 
the  particulars,  was  published  in  the  following  year  {NoHHa  dove  rUrovano  Opera 
Selectiora,  etc.^  1083).  For  another  reference  to  Lefebre's  Plates^  see  above^  Part  vi. 
ch.  viii,  §  13  (p.  96).] 

'  [The  "  Madonna^  with  St  Peter  and  St  George/'  bjr  Titian^  is  the  picture  in 
the  Pesaro  Chapel  at  the  Frari :  see  SUmee  qf  Venice^  vol.  iii.  (VoL  XL  p.  380  and  n.)  : 
a  reproduction  of  it  may  be  seen  at  p.  92  of  Claude  Phillips'  Earlier  Work  qf  TiUan^ 
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symmetries :  that  of  the  two  pillars,  clasped  by  the  square 
altar-cloth  below  and  cloud  above,  catches  the  eye  first; 
but  the  main  group  is  the  fivefold  one  rising  to  the  left, 
crowned  by  the  Madonna.  St  Francis  and  St  Peter  form 
its  two  wings,  and  the  kneeling  portrait  figures,  its  base. 
It  is  clasped  at  the  bottom  by  the  key  of  St  Peter,  which 
points  straight  at  the  Madonna's  head,  and  is  laid  on  the 
steps  solely  for  this  purpose;  the  curved  lines,  which  en- 
close the  group,  meet  also  in  her  face;  and  the  straight 
line  of  light,  on  the  cloak  of  the  nearest  senator,  points 
at  her  also.  If  you  have  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  turn 
to  the  LaufFenburg,^  and  compare  the  figure  group  there :  a 
fivefold  chain,  one  standing  figure,  central;  two  recumbent, 
for  wings;  two  half-recumbent,  for  bases;  and  a  cluster 
of  weeds  to  clasp.  Then  turn  to  Leffebre's  Europa  (there 
are  two  in  the  series — I  mean  the  one  with  the  two  tree 
trunks  over  her  head).  It  is  a  wonderful  ninefold  group. 
Europa  central;  two  stooping  figures,  each  surmounted  by 
a  standing  one,  for  wings;  a  cupid  on  one  side,  and  dog^ 
on  the  other,  for  bases:  a  cupid  and  trunk  of  tree,  on 
each  side,  to  terminate  above;  and  a  garland  for  clasp. 

§  18.  Fig.  94,  p.  226,  will  serve  to  show  the  mode  in 
which  similar  arrangements  are  carried  into  the  smallest  de- 
tail. It  is  magnified  four  times  from  a  cluster  of  leaves  in 
the  foreground  of  the  "  Isis "  (Liber  Studiorum).*    Figs.  95 

The  ''Madonna  and  Child,  with  Mitred  Bishop/'  etc.,  is  the  reputed  picture  by 
Titian  (though  now  generally  acknowledged  not  to  be  by  his  own  hand)  over  the  altar 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Vecelli  family  in  me  church  of  Pieve  di  Cadore.  The  pi<iture 
shows  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  St  Andrew  (supposed  to  represent  Titian's 
brother,  Francesco)  and  St.  Tiziano  (a  Bishop  of  Oderzo) ;  this,  again,  is  said  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Titian's  nephew,  Marco ;  behind  the  Bishop,  in  the  guise  of  his  serrant,  is 
a  portrait  of  Utian  himself.  A  woodcut  of  the  picture  is  given  at  p.  98  of  Josiah 
Gilbert's  Cieutore;  or,  Titian's  Country  (1869).  The  ''Triumph  of  Venice"  is  nainted 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  in  the  Ducal  Palace ;  a  reproduction 
of  it  is  given  on  p.  18  of  Paolo  Veronese  (Newnes'  Art  Library).  The  ''  Rape  of 
Europa,'  mentioned  lower  down  (Plate  50  in  Lefebre's  book)  was  in  Lefebre's  time  in 
the  CW  Contarini  at  Venice ;  it  is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome.] 

1  [The  original  drawing  for  the  Plate  is  No.  473  in  the  National  Galferv.  For 
incidental  references  to  the  Plate  (not,  however,  to  the  figure  group),  see  Vol.  III. 
p.  236  and  Vol.  V.  p.  309.] 

s  rrhe  ''Temple  of  Isis :  Scene  in  Petworth  Park."  The  drawing  is  No.  883  in 
the  National  Gallery :  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  Lecturee  on  Art,  §  170.] 
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And  96,  page  227>  show  the  arrangement  of  the  two  groups 
composing  it ;  the  lower  is  purely  symmetrical,  with  trefoiled 
centre  and  broad  masses  for  wings;  tiie  uppermost  is  a  sweep- 
ing continuous  curve,  symmetrical,  but  foreshortened.     Both 


^ 


are  clasped  by  arrow-shaped  leaves.  The  two  whole  groups 
themselves  are,  in  turn,  members  of  another  larger  group, 
composing  the  entire  foreground,  and  consisting  of  broad 
dock-leaves,  with  minor  clusters  on  the  right  and  left,  of 
which  these  form  the  chief  portion  on  the  right  side. 
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§  14.  Unless  every  leaf,  and  every  visible  point  or  obgect, 
however  small,  forms  a  part  of  some  harmony  of  this  kind 
(these  symmetrical  conditions  bang  only  the  most  simple  and 
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obvious),  it  has  no  business  in  the  picture.  It  is  the  neces- 
sary connection  of  all  the  forms  and  coloiurs,  down  to  the 
last  touch,  which  constitutes  great  or  inventive  work,  sepa- 
rated fcom  all  conunon  work  by  an  impassable  gulf. 
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By  diligently  copying  the  etchings  of  the  Liber  Studi- 
orum,  the  reader  may,  however,  easily  attain  the  perception 
of  the  existence  of  these  relations,  and  be  prepared  to  under- 
stand Tumer^s  more  elaborate  composition.  It  would  take 
many  figures  to  disentangle  and  explain  the  arrangements 
merely  of  the  leaf  cluster,  Fig.  78,  p.  126 ;  but  that  there 
is  a  system,  and  that  every  leaf  has  a  fixed  value  and  place 
in  it,  can  hardly  but  be  felt  at  a  glance. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  ail  the  constant  talking 
of  "composition"  which  goes  on  among  art  students,  true 
composition  is  just  the  last  thing  which  appears  to  be  per- 
ceived. One  would  have  thought  that  in  this  group,  at 
least  the  value  of  the  central  black  leaf  would  have  been 
seen,  of  which  the  principal  function  is  to  point  towards, 
and  continue,  the  line  of  bank  above.  See  Plate  62.  But 
a  glance  at  the  published  Plate  in  the  England  series  will 
show  that  no  idea  of  the  composition  had  occurred  to  the 
engraver's  mind.^  He  thought  any  leaves  would  do,  and 
supplied  them  from  his  own  repertory  of  hack  vegetation. 

§  15.  I  would  willingly  enlarge  farther  on  this  subject 
— ^it  is  a  favourite  one  with  me ;  but  the  figures  required 
for  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  it  would  form  a  separate 
volume.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  indicate,  as  these  examples 
do  sufficiently,  the  vast  field  open  to  the  student's  analysis 
if  he  cares  to  pursue  the  subject;  and  to  mark  for  the 
general  reader  these  two  strong  conclusions: — ^that  nothing 
in  great  work  is  ever  either  fortuitous  or  contentious. 

It  is  not  fortuitous ;  that  is  to  say,  not  left  to  fortune. 
The  "  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity ''  of  Bacon  *  is  true ; 
it  is  true  also  that  an  accident  is  often  suggestive  to  an 
inventor.  Turner  himself  said,  "  I  never  lose  an  accident." 
But  it  is  this  not  losing  it,  this  taking  things  out  of  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  and  putting  them  into  those  of  force  and 

^  [Ruskiu's  Plate  (engraved  by  J.  C.  Armytage)  faces  p.  128^  above ;  the  engraver 
of  the  Plate  in  ''England  and  Wales"  (No.  6}  was  J.  T.  Willmore.] 

*  [''Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  .  .  .  that  [they]  .  .  .  should  make  a 
show  of  perpetual  felicity  in  all  that  they  undertake "  (Adwincement  qf  Learning ^ 
book  ii  ;  xxiii.  34}.] 
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foresight,  which  attest  the  master.  Chance  may  sometimes 
help,  and  sometimes  provoke,  a  success;  but  must  never 
rule,  and  rarely  allure. 

And,  lastly,  nothing  must  be  contentious.  Art  has  many 
uses  and  many  pleasantnesses;  but  of  all  its  services,  none 
«e  higher  th^  L  setting  forth,  by  .  vidWe  »d  enduring 
image,  the  nature  of  all  true  authority  and  freedom; — 
Authority  which  defines  and  directs  the  action  of  benevo- 
lent law;  and  Freedom  which  consists  in  deep  and  soft 
consent  of  individual  "^  helpfulness. 

*  '*  Individual/'  that  is  to  say,  distinct  and  separate  in  character^  though 
joined  in  purpose.  I  might  have  enlarged  on  this  head,  but  that  all  I 
should  care  to  say  has  been  already  said  admirably  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in 
his  essay  on  Uberh^,^ 

^  [Compare,  for  what  Ruskin  here  says  of  liberty.  Vol.  V.  p.  379  and  n.  For  other 
references  to  Mill's  book,  see  Time  and  Tide,  §  157  and  Appendix  viiL  (in  this 
edition),  where  Raskin  refers  to  this  passage,  while  from  a  different  point  of  view 
criticismg  tiie  essay  severely ;  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  154  (where  Raskin  says  that  the 
part  of  the  essay  which  treats  of  freedom  of  thought  contains  ''some  important 
truths  beautifully  expressed,"  though  others,  ''quite  vital,  are  omitted");  and  Vai 
d^Amo,  §  196  (where  there  is  a  passing  allusion  less  sympathetically  worded).  MiU's 
essay  had  just  been  published  (1859);  a  copy  of  tne  first  edition,  annotated  by 
Ruskin,  was  in  Sir  John  Simon's  library.] 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  RULE  OP  THE  GREATEST 

§  1.  In  the  entire  range  of  art  principles,  none  perhaps  pre- 
sent a  difficulty  so  great  to  the  student,  or  require  from  the 
teacher  expression  so  cautious,  and  yet  so  strong,  as  those 
which  concern  the  nature  and  influence  of  magnitude.^ 

In  one  sense,  and  that  deep,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
magnitude.  The  least  thing  is  as  the  greatest,  and  one  day 
as  a  thousand  years,'  in  the  eyes  of  the  Maker  of  great  and 
small  things.  In  another  sense,  and  that  close  to  us  and 
necessary,  there  exist  both  magnitude  and  value.  Though 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  unnoted,  there  are  yet 
creatures  who  are  of  more  value  than  many;  and  the 
same  Spirit  which  weighs  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  bal- 
ance, counts  the  isles  as  a  little  thing. 

§  2.  The  just  temper  of  human  mind  in  this  matter 
may,  nevertheless,  be  told  shortly.  Greatness  can  only  be 
rightly  estimated  when  minuteness  is  justly  reverenced. 
Greatness  is  the  aggregation  of  minuteness ;  nor  can  its  sub- 
limity be  felt  truthfully  by  any  mind  unaccustomed  to  the 
affectionate  watching  of  what  is  least. 

But  if  this  affection  for  the  least  be  unaccompanied  by 
the  powers  of  comparison  and  reflection;  if  it  be  intem- 
perate in  its  thirst,  restless  in  curiosity,  and  incapable  of  the 
patient  and  self-commandant  pause  which  is  wise  to  arrange, 
and  submissive  to  refuse,  it  will  close  the  paths  of  noble  art 
to  the  student  as  effectually,  and  hopelessly,  as  even  the 
blindness  of  pride,  or  impatience  of  ambition. 

§  8.  I  say  the  paths  of  noble  art,  not  of  useful  art    All 

^  [On  this  sabject,  compare  Appendix  IL  3 ;  below,  p.  481.] 
*  [See  Psalmi  zc.  4  ana  2  Peter  iii.  8 ;  and  for  the  following  references,  Matthew 
X.  29 ;  Iiaiah  zl.  15.] 
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accurate  investigation  will  have  its  reward ;  the  morbid 
curiosity  will  at  least  slake  the  thirst  of  others,  if  not  its 
own;  and  the  diffused  and  petty  affections  will  distribute, 
in  serviceable  measure,  their  minute  delights  and  narrow  dis- 
coveries. The  opposite  error,  the  desire  of  greatness  as  such, 
or  rather  of  what  appears  great  to  indolence  and  vanity; — 
the  instinct  which  I  have  described  in  the  Seven  hamps^ 
noting  it,  among  the  Renaissance  builders,  to  be  an  especial 
and  unfailing  sign  of  baseness  of  mind,  is  as  fruitless  as  it  is 
vile ;  no  way  profitable— every  way  harmful ;  the  widest  and 
most  corrupting  expression  of  vulgarity.  The  microscopic 
drawing  of  an  insect  may  be  precious ;  but  nothing  except 
disgrace  and  misguidance  will  ever  be  gathered  from  such 
work  as  that  of  Haydon  or  Barry.^ 

§  4.  The  work  I  have  mostly  had  to  do,  since  this  essay 
was  begun,  has  been  that  of  contention  against  such  de- 
based issues  of  swollen  insolence  and  windy  conceit;  but  I 
have  noticed  lately,  that  some  lightly-budding  philosophers 
have  depreciated  true  greatness;^  confusing  the  relations  of 
scale,  as  they  bear  upon  human  instinct  and  morality; 
reasoning  as  if  a  mountain  were  no  nobler  than  a  grain  of 
sand,  or  as  if  many  souls  were  not  of  mightier  interest  than 
one.  To  whom  it  must  be  shortly  answered  that  the  Lord 
of  power  and  life  knew  which  were  His  noblest  works,  when 
He  bade  His  servant  watch  the  play  of  the  Leviathan,* 
rather  than  dissect  the  spawn  of  the  minnow;  and  that 
when  it  comes  to  practical  question  whether  a  single  soul 
is  to  be  jeoparded  for  many,  and  this  Leonidas,  or  Cur- 
tius,  or  Winkelried*  shall  abolish — so  far  as  abolishable — ^his 

»  rSeeVol.  VIII.D.  9.] 

'  [For  similar  references  to  Haydon^  see  ^;uMn  qf  the  Air,  §  159,  and  VoL  XIV. 
p.  160 ;  for  Barry,  Vol.  III.  p.  649.1 

'  [The  reference  may  possibly  oe  to  Emerson's  E^aafft,  a  book  which  Raskin  was 
reading  at  this  time  (see  Delow,  p.  361  n.,  where,  however,  as  in  many  other  places, 
he  expresses  his  obligations  to  that  author).  To  the  first  of  the  Essays,  Emerson 
prefixed  the  following  lines : — 

'^  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  Soul  that  maketh  all."] 
«  [Psalms  civ.  26.] 

^  L^'or  other  references  to  Leonidas,  see  VoL  V.  p.  224 ;  Vol.  XII.  p.  138.  And 
ibr  references  to  Winkelried,  see  the  letter  to  the  Scotsman  of  July  20,  1859  (reprinted 
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own  spirit,  that  he  may  save  more  numerous  spirits,  such 
question  is  to  be  solved  by  the  simple  human  instinct  respect- 
ing number  and  magnitude,  not  by  reasoning  on  infinity : — 

'*  Le  navigateur,  qui,  la  nuit,  voit  I'oc^an  6tinceler  de  lumi^re,  danser  en 
guirlande  de  feu,  s'^giaye  d'abord  de  oe  spectacle.  II  fait  dix  lienes;  la 
guirlande  s'allonge  ind^finiment,  elle  8  agite,  se  tord,  se  noue,  aux  mouve- 
ments  de  la  lame;  c'est  un  serpent  monstrueux  qui  va  toujoura  s'allon- 
geant,  jusqu'ii  trente  lieues,  quarante  lieues.  £t  tout  cela  n'est  qu'une  danse 
d'animalcules  imperceptibles.  En  quel  nombre?  A.  cette  question  Timar 
gination  s'eflraye ;  elle  sent  lA  une  autre  nature,  de  puissance  immense,  de 
richesse  ^pouvantable.  .  . .  Que  sont  ces  petits  des  petits  ?  Rien  moins  que 
les  constructeurs  du  globe  oii  nous  sommes.  De  leurs  corps,  de  leurs 
debris,  ils  ont  pr6par6  le  sol  qui  est  sous  nos  pas.  .  .  .  £t  ce  sont  les  plus 
petits  qui  ont  fait  les  plus  grandes  choses.  L'imperceptible  rhizopode  s'est 
bftti  un  monument  bien  autre  que  les  Pyramides,  pas  moins  que  T  Italic 
centrale,  une  notable  partie  de  la  chatne  des  Apennins.  Mais  c'6tait  trop 
peu  encore;  les  masses  6normes  du  Chili,  les  prodigieuses  G>rdilli^re8  qui 
regardent  le  monde  k  leurs  pieds,  sont  le  monument  fun^raire  od  cet  6tre 
insaisissable,  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  invisible,  a  enseveli  les  debris  de  son  esp^ce 
disparue."— -(Michelet :  Llnsede,) 

§  5.  In  these  passages,  and  those  connected  with  them  in 
the  chapter  from  which  they  are  taken/  itself  so  vast  in 
scope,  and  therefore  so  sublime,  we  may  perhaps  find  the 
true  relations  of  minuteness,  multitude,  and  magnitude.  We 
shall  not  feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  littleness,  or  no 
such  thing  as  magnitude.  Nor  shall  we  be  disposed  to  con- 
fuse a  Volvox  with  the  Cordilleras;  but  we  may  learn  that 
they  both  are  bound  together  by  links  of  eternal  life  and 
toil ;  we  shall  see  the  vastest  thing  noble,  chiefly  for  what  it 
includes;  and  the  meanest  for  what  it  accomplishes.  Thence 
we  might  gather — ^and  the  conclusion  will  be  found  in  ex- 
perience true — ^that  the  sense  of  largeness  would  be  most 
grateful  to  minds  capable  of  comprehending,  balancing,  and 
comparing;  but  capable  also  of  great  patience  and  expec- 
tation ;  while  the  sense  of  minute  wonderfulness  would  be 

in  Arr<HD8  qf  the  Chaoe,  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  6,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition) ;  and 
Poetry  qf  Architecture,  §  48  (Vol.  I.  p.  38).  Compare  also  Raskin's  Preface  (in  this 
edition,  §  19)  to  the  EconomUt  of  Xenophon  in  Btbliatheca  Paetorum,  vol.  i.,  where 
Cttrtitts  is  mentioned.] 

^  [Book  i.  ch.  iii.,  '^Les  Imperceptibles  Constructeurs  du  Globe."  For  other 
references  to  the  book,  see  below,  pp.  883  n.,  460  n.  An  English  translation  of  it 
(by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams),  with  140  illustrations  by  Giacomelli,  was  published 
in  1876.] 
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attractive  to  minds  acted  upon  by  sharp,  small,  penetrative 
sympathies,  and  apt  to  be  impatient,  irregular,  and  partial* 
This  fact  is  curiously  shown  in  the  relations  between  the 
temper  of  the  great  composers  and  the  modem  pathetic 
schJTL  I  was  Lprised  atthe  first  rise  of  that  schri,  now 
some  years  ago,  by  observing  how  they  restrained  them- 
selves to  subjects  which  in  other  hands  would  have  been 
wholly  uninteresting  (compare  VoL  IV.,  p.  19) :  ^  and  in 
their  succeeding  efforts,  I  saw  with  increasing  wonder,  that 
they  were  almost  destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling  vastness, 
or  enjoying  the  forms  which  expressed  it.  A  mountain  or 
great  building  only  appeared  to  them  as  a  piece  of  colour 
of  a  certain  shape.  The  powers  it  represented,  or  included, 
were  invisible  to  them.  In  general  they  avoided  subjects 
expressing  space  or  mass,  and  fastened  on  confined,  broken, 
and  sharp  forms;  liking  furze,  fern,  reeds,  straw,  stubble, 
dead  leaves,  and  such  like,  better  than  strong  stones,  broad- 
flowing  leaves,  or  roimded  hills;  in  all  such  greater  things, 
when  forced  to  paint  them,  they  missed  the  main  and 
mighty  lines;  and  this  no  less  in  what  they  loved  than  in 
what  they  disliked ;  for  though  fend  of  foliage,  their  trees 
always  had  a  tendency  to  congeal  into  little  acicular  thorn- 
hedges,  and  never  tossed  free.  Which  modes  of  dioice 
proceed  naturally  from  a  petulant  sympathy  with  local  and 
immediately  visible  interests  or  sorrows,  not  regarding  their 
large  consequences,  nor  capable  of  understanding  more  mas- 
sive view  or  more  deeply  deliberate  mercifulness; — but 
peevish  and  horror-struck,  and  often  incapable  of  self-control, 
though  not  of  self-sacrifice.  There  are  more  people  who 
can  forget  themselves  than  govern  themselves. 

This  narrowly  pungent  and  bitter  virtue  has,  however, 
its  beautiful  uses,  and  is  of  special  value  in  the  present  day, 
when  surface-work,  shallow  generalization,  and  cold  arith- 
metical estimates  of  things,  are  among  the  chief  dangers 
and  causes  "of  misery,  which  men  have  to  deal  with. 

§  6.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  clear  distinction  from  all 

^  [Ruskin's  reference  was  to  the  first  edition ;  see  now  Vol.  VI.  p.  80.] 
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such  workers*  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great  com- 
posers,  not  less  deep  in  feeling,  are  in  the  fixed  habit  of 
regarding  as  much  the  relations  and  positions,  as  the  separate 
nature,  of  things;  that  they  reap  and  thresh  in  the  sheaf, 
never  pluck  ears  to  rub  in  the  hand;  fish  with  net,  not 
line,  and  sweep  their  prey  together  within  great  cords  of 
errorless  curve; — ^that  nothing  ever  bears  to  them  a  sepa- 
rate or  isolated  aspect,  but  leads  or  links  a  chain  of  aspects 
— ^that  to  them  it  is  not  merely  the  surface,  nor  the  sub- 
stance, of  an]rthing  that  is  of  import ;  but  its  circumference 
and  continence;  that  they  are  pre-eminently  patient  and 
reserved ;  observant,  not  curious ; — comprehensive,  not  conjec- 
tural ;  cahn  exceedingly ;  unerring,  constant,  terrible  in  sted- 
fastness  of  intent ;  unconquerable  ;  incomprehensible ;  alwaya 
suggesting,  implying,  including,  more  than  can  be  told. 

§  7.  And  this  may  be  seen  down  to  their  treatment  of 
the  smallest  things. 

For  there  is  nothing  so  small  but  we  may,  as  we  choose, 
see  it  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  and  in  subdued  connection 
with  other  things,  or  in  individual  and  petty  prominence. 
The  greatest  treatment  is  always  that  which  gives  concep- 
tion the  widest  range,  and  most  harmonious  guidance; — ^it 
being  permitted  us  to  employ  a  certain  quantity  of  time, 
and  certain  number  of  touches  of  pencil — ^he  who  with  these 
embraces  the  largest  sphere  of  thought,  and  suggests  within 
that  sphere  the  most  perfect  order  of  thought,  has  wrought 
the  most  wisely,  and  therefore  most  nobly. 

§  8.  I  do  not,  however,  purpose  here  to  examine  or 
illustrate  the  nature  of  great  treatment — to  do  so  effectually 
would  need  many  examples  from  the  figure  composers;  and 
it  will  be  better  (if  I  have  time  to  work  out  the  subject 
carefully)  that  I  should  do  so  in  a  form  which  may  be 
easily  accessible  to  young  students.^    Here  I  will  only  state 

^  [Here  the  MS.  added :  '^  A  few  notes  on  the  systems  of  the  great  composers, 
bearing  on  this  question  are  placed  in  the  Appendix."  The  Appendix  vras  not  written, 
nor  did  Ruskin  ^^work  oat  the  subject"  elsewhere.  An  unpublished  chapter,  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  has,  however,  some  bearing  on  the  subject : 
see  below,  pp.  481  ieq.] 
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in  conclusion  what  it  is  chiefly  important  for  all  students  to 
be  convinced  of,  that  all  the  technical  qualities  by  which 
greatness  of  treatment  is  known,  such  as  reserve  in  colour, 
tranquillity  and  largeness  of  line,  and  refusal  of  unnecessary 
objects  of  interest  are,  when  they  are  real,  the  exponents  of 
an  habitually  noble  temper  of  mind,  never  the  observances 
of  a  precept  supposed  to  be  useful.  The  reftisal  or  reserve 
of  a  mighty  painter  cannot  be  imitated ;  it  is  Only  by  reach- 
ing the  same  intellectual  strength  that  you  will  be  able  to 
give  an  equal  dignity  to  your  self-denial.  No  one  can  tell 
you  beforehand  what  to  accept,  or  what  to  ignore ;  only 
remember  always,  in  painting  as  in  eloquence,  the  greater 
your  strength,  the  quieter  will  be  your  manner,  and  the 
fewer  your  words;  and  in  painting,  as  in  all  the  arts  and 
acts  of  life,  the  secret  of  high  success  will  be  found,  not  in 
a  firetAil  and  various  excellence,  but  in  a  quiet  singleness  of 
justly  chosen  aim. 


\ 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  LAW  OF  PERFECTNESS 

§  1.  Among  the  several  characteristics  of  great  treatment 
which  in  the  last  chapter  were  alluded  to  without  being 
enlarged  upon,  one  will  be  found  several  times  named;— 
reserve. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  that  we  should 
understand  this  quality  more  distinctly.  I  mean  by  it  the 
power  which  a  great  painter  exercises  over  himself  in  fix- 
ing certain  hmits,  either  of  force,  of  colour,  or  of  quantity 
of  work; — ^Umits  which  he  will  not  transgress  in  any  part 
of  his  picture,  even  though  here  and  there  a  painful  sense 
of  incompletion  may  exist,  under  the  fixed  conditions,  and 
might  tempt  an  inferior  workman  to  infnnge  them.  The 
nature  of  this  reserve  we  must  understand  in  order  that  we 
may  also  determine  the  nature  of  true  completion  or  per- 
fectness,  which  is  the  end  of  composition. 

§  2.  For  perfectness,  properly  so  called,  means  harmony. 
The  word  signifies  UteraUy  the  doing  our  work  thoroughly. 
It  does  not  mean  carrying  it  up  to  any  constant  and  estab- 
lished degree  of  finish,  but  carrying  the  whole  of  it  up  to 
a  degree  determined  upon.^  In  a  chalk  or  pencil  sketch  by 
a  great  master,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  deepest  shades 
are  feeble  tints  of  pale  gray;  the  outlines  nearly  invisible, 
and  the  forms  brought  out  by  a  ghostly  delicacy  of  touch, 
which,  on  looking  close  to  the  paper,  will  be  indistinguish- 
able from  its  general  texture.  A  single  line  of  ink,  occurring 
anywhere  in  such  a  drawing,  would  of  course  destroy  it; 

1  [On  sketching  and  finish,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  120,  and  Vol.  V.  pp.  156  Mg«] 
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placed  in  the  darkness  of  a  mouth  or  nostril,  it  would  turn 
the  expression  into  a  caricature;  on  a  cheek  or  brow  it 
would  be  simply  a  blot.  Yet  let  the  blot  remain,  and  let 
the  master  work  up  to  it  with  lines  of  similar  force;  and 
the  drawing  which  was  before  perfect,  in  terms  of  pencil, 
will  become,  under  his  hand,  perfect  in  terms  of  ink;  and 
what  was  before  a  scratch  on  the  cheek  ivill  become  a  neces- 
sary and  beautiful  part  of  its  gradation. 

All  great  work  is  thus  reduced  under  certain  conditions, 
and  its  right  to  be  called  complete  depends  on  its  fulfil-s 
ment  of  them,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  conditions  chosen. 
Habitually,  indeed,  we  call  a  coloured  work  which  is  satis- 
factory to  us,  finished,  and  a  chalk  drawing  unfinished;  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  master,  all  his  work  is,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  you  use  the  word,  equally  perfect  or  im- 
perfect. Perfect,  if  you  regard  its  piirpose  and  limitation; 
imperfect,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  natural  standard.  In 
what  appears  to  you  consummate,  the  master  has  assigned 
to  himself  terms  of  shortcoming,  and  marked  with  a  sad 
severity  the  point  up  to  which  he  will  permit  himself  to 
contend  with  nature.  Were  it  not  for  his  acceptance  of 
such  restraint,  he  could  neither  quit  his  work,  nor  endure 
it.  He  could  not  quit  it,  for  he  would  always  perceive 
more  that  might  be  done;  he  could  not  endure  it,  because 
all  doing  ended  only  in  more  elaborate  deficiency. 

§  8.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  in  modem  days,  that  the 
reserve  of  a  man  who  is  not  putting  forth  half  his  strength 
is  different  in  manner  and  ^gnity  from  the  effort  of  one 
who  can  do  no  more.  Charmed,  and  justly  charmed,  by 
the  harmonious  sketches  of  great  painters,  and  by  the 
grandeiu*  of  their  acquiescence  in  the  point  of  pause,  we 
have  put  ourselves  to  produce  sketches  as  an  end  instead 
of  a  means,  and  thought  to  imitate  the  painter's  scomfrd 
restraint  of  his  own  power,  by  a  scornful  rejection  of  the 
things  beyond  ours.  For  many  reasons,  therefore,  it  be- 
comes desirable  to  understand  precisely  and  finally  what  a 
good  painter  means  by  completion. 
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§  4.  The  sketches  of  true  painters  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads: — 

I.  Eosperimentcd. — In  which  they  are  assisting  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  a  subject  by  trying  the  look  of  it  on 
paper  in  different  ways.  , 

By  the  greatest  men  this  kind  of  sketch  is  hardly  ever 
made;  they  conceive  their  subjects  distinctly  at  once»  and 
their  sketch  is  not  to  try  them,  but  to  fasten  them  down. 
Raphael's  form  the  only  important  exception — and  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  experimental  work  by  him  are  evidence  of 
his  composition  being  technical  rather  thau  imaginative.  I 
have  never^  seen  a  drawing  of  the  kind  by  any  great  Venetian. 
Among  the  nineteen  thousand  sketches  by  Turner — ^which  I 
arranged  in  the  National  Gallery — ^there  was,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  not  one.  In  several  instances  the  work, 
after  being  carried  forwai^  a  certain  length,  had  been  aban- 
doned and  begun  again  with  another  view;  sometimes  also 
two  or  more  modes  of  treatment  had  been  set  side  by  side 
with  a  view  to  choice.  But  there  were  always  two  distinct 
imaginations  contending  for  realization — not  experimental 
modifications  of  one. 

§  5.  II.  Determinant. — The  fastening  down  of  au  idea  in 
the  simplest  terms,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed 
or  confused  by  after  work.  Nearly  all  the  great  composers 
do  this,  methodically,  before  beginning  a  painting.  Such 
sketches  are  usually  in  a  high  degree  resolute  and  com- 
pressive ;  the  best  of  them  outlined  or  marked  calmly  with 
the  pen,  and  deliberately  washed  with  colour,  indicating  the 
places  of  the  principal  hghts. 

Fine  drawings  of  this  class  never  show  any  hurry  or 
confusion.  They  are  the  expression  of  concluded  operations 
of  mind,  are  drawn  slowly,  and  are  not  so  much  sketches, 
as  maps. 

§  6.  III.  Commemorative. — Containing  records  of  facts 
which  the  master  required.  These  in  their  most  elaborate 
form  are  "studies,**  or  drawings  from  Nature,  of  parts 
needed  in  the  composition,  often  highly  finished  in  the  part 
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which  is  to  be  introduced.  In  this  form,  howbver,  they 
never  occur  by  the  greatest  imaginative  masters.  For  by 
a  truly  great  inventor  everything  is  invented;  no  atom  of 
the  work  is  unmodified  by  his  mind;  and  no  study  from 
Nature,  however  beautiful,  could  be  introduced  by  him  into 
his  design  without  change;  it  would  not  fit  with  the  rest. 
Finished  studies  for  introduction  are  therefore  chiefly  by 
Leonardo  and  Raphael,  both  technical  designers  rather  than 
imaginative  ones. 

Commemorative  sketches  by  great  masters  are  generaUy 
hasty,  merely  to  put  them  in  mind  of  motives  of  inven- 
tion, or  they  are  shorthand  memoranda  of  things  with  which 
they  do  not  care  to  trouble  their  memory;  or,  finally,  ac- 
curate notes  of  things  which  they  must  not  modify  by  in- 
vention, as  local  detail,  costume,  and  such  like.  You  may 
find  perfectly  accurate  drawings  of  coats  of  arms,  portions 
of  dresses,  pieces  of  architecture,  and  so  on,  by  all  the 
great  men;  but  you  will  not  find  elaborate  studies  of  bits 
of  their  pictures. 

§  7.  When  the  sketch  is  made  merely  as  a  memo- 
randum, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  little,  or  what  kind 
of  drawing,  may  be  sufiicient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of 
course  likely  to  be  hasty  from  its  very  nature,  and  unless 
the  exact  purpose  be  understood,  it  may  be  as  unintelli- 
gible as  a  piece  of  shorthand  writing.  For  instance,  in 
the  comer  of  a  sheet  of  sketches  made  at  sea,  among  those 
of  Turner,  at  the  National  Gallery,  occurs  this  one,  Fig.  97 
(see  next  page).^  I  suppose  most  persons  would  not  see 
much  use  in  it.  It  nevertheless  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  sketches  made  in  Turner's  life,  fixing  for 
ever  in  his  mind  certain  facts  respecting  the  sunrise  from 
a  clear  sea-horizon.  Having  myself  watched  such  sunrise 
occasionally,  I  perceive  this  sketch  to  mean  as  follows: 

(Half  circle  at  the  top.)    When  the  sun  was  only  half 

^  [No.  438.  Rtiskin  had  already  reprodaced  Turner's  memoranda^  with  ezplana- 
tioni  siiiiilar  to  those  here  giyen,  in  one  of  his  Catalogues  of  the  Turner  Sketches: 
see  VoL  XIJI.  pp.  301-902.  See  ilrid.,  pp.  236-238,  for  a  classification  of  Tumei^s 
sketches  similar  to  the  one  here  given.] 
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out  of  the  sea,  the  horizon  was  sharply  traced  across  its 

disk,  and  red  streaks  of  vapour  crossed  the  lower  part  of  it. 

(Horseshoe  underneath.)    When  the  sun  had  risen  so  far 

as  to  show  three-quarters  of  its  diameter,  its  light  became 
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SO  great  as  to  conceal  the  sea-horizon,  consuming  it  away 
in  descending  rays. 

(Smaller  horseshoe  below.)  When  on  the  point  of  de- 
taching itself  fiom  the  horizon,  the  sun  still  consumed  away 
the  line  of  the  sea,  and  looked  as  if  pulled  down  by  it. 

(Broken  ovaL)  Having  risen  about  a  fourth  of  its  dia- 
meter above  the  horizon,  the  sea-line  reappeared;  but  the 
risen  orb  was  flattened  by  refraction  into  an  oval. 
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(Broken  circle.)  Having  risen  a  little  farther  above  the 
sea-line,  the  sun,  at  last,  got  itself  round,  and  all  right, 
with  sparkling  reflection  on  the  waves  just  below  the  sea- 
line. 

This  memorandum  is  for  its  purpose  entirely  perfect  and 
efficient,  though  the  sun  is  not  drawn  carefully  round,  but 
with  a  dash  of  the  pencil ;  but  there  is  no  affected  or  desired 
slightness.  Cpuld  it  have  been  drawn  round  as  instantane- 
ously, it  would  have  been.  The  purpose  is  throughout  de- 
termined; there  is  no  scrawling,  as  in  vulgar  sketching.* 

§  8.  Again,  Fig.  98  is  a  facsimile  of  one  of  Turner's 
**  memoranda,*'  of  a  complete  subject,  t  Lausanne,  from  the 
road  to  Fribourg.^ 

This  example  is  entirely  characteristic  of  his  usual  draw- 
ings from  nature,  which  unite  two  characters,  being  both 
commemorative  and  determinant: — Commemorative,  in  so 
far  as  they  note  certain  facts  about  the  place:  determinant, 
in  that  they  record  an  impression  received  from  the  place 
there  and  then,  together  with  the  principal  arrangement  of 
the  composition  in  which  it  was  afterwards  to  be  recorded. 
In  this  mode  of  sketching.  Turner  differs  fipom  all  other 
men  whose  work  I  have  studied.  He  never  draws  accurately 
on  the  spot,  with  the  intention  of  modifying  or  compos- 
ing afterwards  from  the  materials;  but  instantly  modifies 
as  he  draws,  placing  his  memoranda  where  they  are  to  be 
ultimately  used,  and  taking  exactly  what  he  wants,  not  a 
fragment  or  line  more. 

*  The  word  in  the  uppermost  note,  to  the  right  of  the  sun,  is  "  red  " ;  the 
others,  *' yellow,"  ''purple,"  "cold,"  "light  grey."  He  always  noted  the 
colours  of  skies  in  this  way. 

t  It  is  not  so  good  a  facsimile  as  those  I  have  given  from  Durer^  for  the 
original  sketch  is  in  light  pencil ;  and  the  thickening  and  delicate  emphasis 
of  the  lines,  on  which  nearly  all  the  beauty  of  the  drawing  depended,  cannot 
be  expressed  in  the  woodcut,  though  marked  by  a  double  line  as  well  as  I 
-could.  But  the  figure  will  answer  its  purpose  well  enough  in  showing  Turner's 
mode  of  sketching. 

^  [This  sketch  also  is  m  the  National  GaUery :  No.  439.    See  VoL  XIII.  p.  302.] 

VII.  Q 
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§  9.  This  sketch  has  been  made  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  been  impressed,  as  he  walked  up  the  hill,  by  the  vanish- 
ing of  the  lake  in  the  golden  horizon,  without  end  of 
waters,  and  by  the  opposition  of  the  pinnacled  castle  and 
cathedral  to  its  level  breadth.  That  must  be  drawn!  and 
from  this  spot,  where  all  the  buildings  are  set  weU  to- 
gether. But  it  lucklessly  happens  that,  though  the  build- 
ings come  just  where  he  wants  them  in  situation,  they 
don't  in  height.  For  the  castle  (the  square  mass  on  the 
right)  is  in  reality  higher  than  the  cathedral,  and  would 
block  out  the  end  of  the  lake.  Down  it  goes  instantly  a 
hundred  feet,  that  we  may  see  the  lake  over  it;  without 
the  smallest  regard  for  the  military  position  of  Lausanne. 

§  10.  Next:  The  last  low  spire  on  the  left  is  in  truth 
concealed  behind  the  nearer  bank,  the  town  running  far 
down  the  hill  (and  climbing  another  hill)  in  that  direction. 
But  the  group  of  spires,  without  it,  would  not  be  rich 
enough  to  give  a  proper  impression  of  Lausanne,  as  a  spiry 
place.  Ttimer  quietly  sends  to  fetch  the  church  from 
round  the  comer,  places  it  where  he  likes,  and  indicates  its 
distance  only  by  aerial  perspective  (much  greater  in  the 
penca  drawing  than  in  the  woodcut). 

§  11.  But  again:  Not  only  the  spire  of  the  lower 
church,  but  the  peak  of  the  Rochers  d'Enfer  (that  highest 
in  the  distance)  would  in  reality  be  out  of  sight ;  it  is  much 
farther  round  to  the  left.  This  would  never  do  either;  for 
without  it,  we  should  have  no  idea  that  Lausanne  was  op- 
posite the  mountains,  nor  should  we  have  a  nice  sloping 
line  to  lead  us  into  the  distance. 

With  the  same  unblushing  tranquillity  of  mind  m  which 
he  had  ordered  up  the  church.  Turner  sends  also  to  fetch 
the  Rochers  d'Enfer;  and  puts  them  also  where  he  chooses, 
to  crown  the  slope  of  distant  hill,  which,  as  every  traveller 
knows,  in  its  decline  to  the  west,  is  one  of  the  most  not- 
able features  of  the  view  from  Lausanne. 

§  12.  These  modifications,  easily  traceable  in  the  large 
features  of  the  design,  are  carried  out  with  equal  audacity 
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and  precision  in  every  part  of  it.  Every  one  of  those  con- 
fused lines  on  the  right  indicates  something  that  is  really 
there,  only  everything  is  shifted  and  sorted  into  the  exact 
places  that  Turner  chose.  The  group  of  dark  objects  near 
us  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  is  a  cluster  of  mills,  which,  when 
the  picture  was  completed,  were  to  be  the  blackest  things 
in  it,  and  to  throw  back  the  castle,  and  the  golden  horizon ; 
while  the  rounded  touches  at  the  bottom,  under  the  castle, 
indicate  a  row  of  trees,  which  follow  a  brook  coming  out 
of  the  ravine  behind  us;  and  were  going  to  be  made  very 
round  indeed  in  the  picture  (to  oppose  the  spiky  and  angular 
masses  of  castle),  and  very  consecutive,  in  order  to  form 
another  conducting  line  into  the  distance. 

§  18.  These  motives,  or  motives  like  them,  might  perhaps 
be  guessed  on  looking  at  the  sketch.  But  no  one  without 
going  to  the  spot  would  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
vertical  lines  in  the  left-hand  lowest  comer. 

They  are  a  ''  memorandmn "  of  the  artificial  verticalness 
of  a  low  sandstone  cliff,  which  has  been  cut  down  there  to 
give  space  for  a  bit  of  garden  belonging  to  a  public-house 
beneatii,  from  which  garden  a  path  leads  along  the  ravine 
to  the  Lausanne  rifle-ground.  The  value  of  these  vertical 
lines  in  repeating  those  of  the  cathedral,  is  very  great;  it 
would  be  greater  still  in  the  completed  picture,  increasing 
the  sense  of  looking  down  from  a  height,  and  giving  grasp 
of,  and  power  over,  the  whole  scene. 

§  14.  Throughout  the  sketch,  as  in  aU  that  Turner  made, 
the  observing  and  combining  intellect  acts  in  the  same 
manner.  Not  a  line  is  lost,  nor  a  moment  of  time;  and 
though  the  pencil  flies,  and  the  whole  thing  is  literally  done 
as  fast  as  a  piece  of  shorthand  writing,  it  is  to  the  fiill  as 
purposeful  and  compressed,  so  that  while  there  are  indeed 
dashes  of  the  pencil  which  are  unintentional,  they  are  only 
unintentional  as  the  form  of  a  letter  is,  in  fSetst  writing,  not 
from  want  of  intention,  but  from  the  accident  of  haste. 

§  15.  I  know  not  if  the  reader  can  understand, — I 
myself  cannot,  though  I  see  it  to  be  demonstrable, — the 
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simultaneous  occurrence  of  idea  wfaidi  produces  such  a  draw* 
ing  as  this :  the  grasp  of  the  whole,  from  the  laying  of  the 
first  Ime,  which  mduces  continual  modifications  of  all  that 
is  done,  out  of  respect  to  parts  not  done  yet  No  line  is 
ever  changed  or  effaced:  no  experiment  made;  but  every 
touch  is  placed  with  reference  to  all  that  are  to  succeed,  as 
to  all  that  have  gone  before;  every  addition  takes  its  part, 
as  the  stones  in  an  arch  of  a  brid^;  the  last  touch  locks 
the  arch.  Remove  that  keystone,  or  remove  any  other  of 
the  stones  of  the  vault,  and  the  whole  will  &11. 

§  16.  I  repeat — ^the  power  of  mind  which  accomplishes 
this,  is  yet  wholly  inexplicable  to  me,  as  it  was  when  first 
I  defined  it  in  the  chapter  on  imagination  associative,  in 
the  second  volume.^  But  the  grandeur  of  the  power  im- 
presses me  daily  more  and  more ;  and,  in  quitting  the  subject 
of  invention,  let  me  assert  finally,  in  clearest  and  strongest 
terms,  that  no  painting  is  of  any  true  imaginative  perfectness 
at  all,  unless  it  has  been  thus  conceived. 

One  sign  of  its  being  thus  conceived  may  be  always 
found  in  the  straightforwardness  of  its  work.  There  are 
continual  disputes  among  artists  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing 
things,  which  may  nearly  all  be  resolved  into  confessions 
of  indetermination.  If  you  know  precisely  what  you  want, 
you  will  not  feel  much  hesitation  in  setting  about  it;'  and 
a  picture  may  be  painted  almost  any  way,  so  only  that  it 
be  a  straight  way.  Give  a  true  painter  a  ground  of  black, 
white,  scarlet,  or  green,  and  out  of  it  he  will  bring  what 
you  choose.  From  the  black,  brightness;  from  the  white, 
sadness;  from  the  scarlet,  coolness;  from  the  green,  glow; 
he  will  make  anything  out  of  anything,  but  in  each  case  his 
method  will  be  pure,  direct,  perfect,  the  shortest  and  simplest 
possible.  You  will  fiind  him,  moreover,  indifferent  as  to 
succession  of  process.  Ask  him  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  instead  of  the  top, — ^to  finish  two  square  inches 
of  it  without  touching  the  rest,  or  to  lay  a  separate  ground 


1  [In  tbis  edition,  Vol.  IV.  f.  236.] 

*  [Compare  Molready't  sayug  quoted  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  19. 
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for  every  part  before  finishing  any; — ^it  is  all  the  same  to 
him  I  What  he  will  do,  if  left  to  himself,  depends  on 
mechanical  convenience,  and  on  the  time  at  his  disposal 
If  he  has  a  large  brush  in  his  hand,  and  plenty  of  one 
colour  ground,  he  may  lay  as  much  as  is  wanted  of  that 
colour,  at  once,  in  every  part  of  the  {Hcture  where  it  is  to 
occur;  and  if  any  is  1^,  perhaps  walk  to  another  canvas^ 
and  lay  the  rest  of  it  where  it  will  be  wanted  on  that.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  small  brush  in  his  hand,  and  is 
interested  in  a  particular  spot  of  the  picture,  he  will,  perhaps^ 
not  stir  from  it  till  that  bit  is  finished.  But  the  absolutely 
best,  or  centrally,  and  entirely  right  way  of  painting  is  as 
follows : — 

§  17.  A  light  ground,  white,  red,  yellow,  or  gray,  not 
brown,  or  black.  On  that  an  entirely  accurate,  and  firm 
bl&ck  outline  of  the  whole  picture,  in  its  principal  masses. 
The  outline  to  be  exquisitely  correct  as  far  as  it  readies, 
but  not  to  include  small  details ;  the  use  of  it  being  to  limit 
the  masses  of  first  colour.  The  ground-colours  then  to  be 
laid  firmly,  each  on  its  own  proper  part  of  the  picture, 
as  inlaid  work  in  a  mosaic  table,  meeting  each  other  truly 
at  the  edges :  ^  as  much  of  each  being  laid  as  will  get  itse^ 
into  the  state  which  the  artist  requires  it  to  be  in  for  his 
second  painting,  by  the  time  he  comes  to  it.  On  this  first 
colour,  the  second  colours  and  subordinate  masses  laid  in 
due  order,  now,  of  course,  necessarily  without  previous  out- 
line, and  aU  small  detail  reserved  to  the  last,  the  bracelet 
being  not  touched,  nor  indicated  in  the  least,  till  the  aim 
is  finished.^ 

*  Thus^  in  the  Holy  Family  of  Titian,  lately  purchased  for  the  National 
Gallery,*  the  piece  of  St.  Catherine's  dress  over  her  shoulders  is  painted  on 
the  under  dress,  after  that  was  dry.  All  its  value  would  have  been  lost,  had 
the  slightest  tint  or  trace  of  it  been  given  previously.  This  picture,  I  think, 
and  certainly  many  of  Tintoret's,  are  painted  on  dark  grounds ;  but  this  is 
to  save  time,  and  with  some  loss  to  the  future  brightness  of  the  colour. 


^  [Compare  below,  pp.  416  n.,  416  n.] 

*  \So,  635 :  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  Beauoousin  Collection  bought  in  I860.] 
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§  18.  This  is,  as  far  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words,  the  right,  or  Venetian  way  of  painting;  but  it  is 
incapable  of  absolute  definition,  for  it  depends  on  the  scale, 
the  material,  and  the  nature  of  the  object  represented,  hmo 
muck  a  great  painter  will  do  with  his  first  colour;  or  how 
many  after  processes  he  will  use.  Very  often  the  first 
colour,  richly  blended  and  worked  into,  is  also  the  last; 
sometimes  it  wants  a  glaze  only  to  modify  it;  sometimes 
an  entirely  different  colour  above  it*  Turner's  storm-blues, 
for  instance,  were  produced  by  a  black  ground  with  opaque 
blue,  mixed  with  white,  struck  over  it.^  The  amount  of 
detail  given  in  the  first  colour  will  also  depend  on  con- 
venience. For  instance,  if  a  jewel  fastens  a  fold  of  dress,  a 
Venetian  will  lay  probably  a  piece  of  the  jewel  colour  in 
its  place  at  the  time  he  draws  the  fold;  but  if  the  jewel 
falls  upon  the  dress,  he  will  paint  the  folds  only  in  the 
ground  colour,  and  the  jewel  idFterwards.  For  in  the  first 
case  his  hand  must  pause,  at  any  rate,  where  the  fold  is 
fastened ;  so  that  he  may  as  well  mark  the  colour  of  the 
gem:  but  he  would  have  to  check  his  hand  in  the  sweep 
with  which  he  drew  the  drapery,  if  he  painted  a  jewel  that 
fell  upon  it  with  the  first  colour.  So  far,  however,  as  he 
can  possibly  use  the  under  colour,  he  will,  in  whatever  he 
has  to  superimpose.  There  is  a  pretty  littie  instance  of 
such  economical  work  in  the  painting  of  the  pearls  on  the 
breast  of  the  elder  princess,  in  our  best  Paul  Veronese 
(Family  of  Darius).^  The  lowest  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
hazel-tiut,  and  falls  on  her  rose-red  dress.    Any  other  but 

*  In  cleaning  the  ''  Hero  and  Leander/'  now  in  the  National  collection, 
these  upper  glaaes  were  taken  off,  and  only  the  black  ground  left.  I  re- 
member the  picture  when  its  distance  was  of  the  most  exquisite  blue.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  *'  Fire  at  Sea  "  has  had  its  distance  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner.^ 

'  [No.  204.  For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  244  n.  See 
also  Lectures  en  Landscape,  §  ^.  where  Ruskin  again  noticed  the  picture  as  an 
example  of  '^  exquisite  inlaying."] 

'  [The  '*  Hero  and  Leauder "  is  No.  621  (now  removed  to  Glasgow) ;  for  other 
references  to  it^  see  Vol.  I.  p.  242  ».    The  ^^  Fire  at  Sea  "  is  No.  56a  J 
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a  Venetian  would  have  put  a  complete  piece  of  white 
paint  over  the  dress,  for  the  whole  pearl,  and  painted  into 
that  the  colours  of  the  stone.  But  Veronese  knows  before- 
hand that  all  the  dark  side  of  the  pearl  will  reflect  the  red 
of  the  dress.  He  will  not  put  white  over  the  red,  only 
to  put  red  over  the  white  again.  He  leaves  the  actual 
dress  for  the  dark  side  of  the  pearl,  and  with  two  small 
separate  touches,  one  white,  anotiier  brown,  places  its  high 
light  and  shadow.  This  he  does  with  perfect  care  and 
calm ;  but  in  two  decisive  seconds.  There  is  no  dash, 
nor  display,  nor  hurry,  nor  error.  The  exactly  right  thing 
is  done  in  the  exactly  right  place,  and  not  one  atom  of 
colour,  nor  moment  of  time  spent  vainly.  Look  close  at 
the  two  touches, — ^you  wonder  what  they  mean.  Retire  six 
feet  from  the  picture — ^the  pearl  is  there! 

§  19.  The  degree  in  which  the  ground  colomrs  are  ex- 
tended over  his  picture,  as  he  works,  is  to  a  great  paLiter 
absolutely  indifferent.  It  is  all  the  same  to  him  whether 
he  grounds  a  head,  and  finishes  it  at  once  to  the  shoulders, 
leaving  all  round  it  white ;  or  whether  he  grounds  the  whole 
picture.  His  harmony,  paint  as  he  will,  never  can  be  com- 
plete till  the  last  touch  is  given;  so  long  as  it  remains 
incomplete,  he  does  not  care  how  little  of  it  is  suggested, 
or  how  many  notes  are  missing.  All  is  wrong,  till  all  is 
right;  and  he  must  be  able  to  bear  the  aU  wrongness  till 
his  work  is  done,  or  he  cannot  paint  at  all.  His  mode  of 
treatment  will,  therefore,  depend  on  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, as  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  water-colour  sketches  by 
Turner  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  general  system  was 
to  complete  inch  by  inch;  leaving  the  paper  quite  white  all 
round,  especially  if  the  work  was  to  be  delicate.  The  most 
exquisite  drawings  left  unfinished  in  the  collection  —  those 
at  Rome  and  Naples — are  thus  outlined  accurately  on  pure 
white  paper,  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  and  worked 
out  to   the  side,  finishing   as   he    proceeds.^     If,  however, 

^  [Ezamples  may  be  seen  among  the  group  numbered  326-337-] 
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any  united  effect  of  light  or  colour  ia  to  embrace  n  luge 
part  of  the  subject,  he  will  lay  it  in  with  a  broad  wash  over 
the  whole  paper  at  once;  then  paint  into  it,  using  it  as  a 
ground,  and  modifying  it  in  the  pure  Venetian  manner.  His 
oil  pictures  were  laid  roughly  with  ground  colours,  and 
painted  into  with  such  rapid  skill,  that  the  artists  who  used 
to  see  him  finishing  at  the  Academy  sometimes  suspected 
him  of  having  the  picture  finished  underneath  the  colours  he 
showed,  and  removing,  instead  of  adding,  as  they  watched.^ 

§  20.  But,  whatever  the  means  used  may  be,  the  certainty 
and  directness  of  them  imply  absolute  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  without  this  grasp  there  is  no  good  painting. 
This,  finally,  let  me  declare,  without  qualification — that 
partial  conception  is  no  conception.  The  whole  picture 
must  be  imagined,  or  none  of  it  is.  And  this  grasp  of  the 
whole  implies  very  strange  and  sublime  qualities  of  mind. 
It  io  not  possible,  unless  the  feelings  are  completely  under 
control;  the  least  excitement  or  passion  will  disturb  the 
measured  equity  of  power;  a  painter  needs  to  be  as  cool 
as  a  general;  and  as  little  moved  or  subdued  by  his  sense 
of  pleasure,  as  a  soldier  by  the  sense  of  pain.  Nothing 
good  can  be  done  without  intense  feeling;  but  it  must  be 
feeling  so  crushed,  that  the  work  is  set  about  with  mechanical 
steadiness,  absolutely  untroubled,  as  a  suigeon — not  without 
pity,  but  conquering  it  and  putting  it  aside  —  begins  an 
operation.  Until  the  feelings  can  give  strength  enough  to 
the  wUl  to  enable  it  to  conquer  them,  they  are  not  strong 
enough.  If  you  cannot  leave  your  picture  at  any  moment ; 
—cannot  turn  from  it,  and  go  on  with  another,  whUe  the 
colour  is  driring ; — cannot  work  at  any  part  of  it  you  choose 
with  equal  contentment — you  have  not  firm  enough  grasp 
of  it 

§  21.  It  follows,  also,  that  no  vain  or  selfish  person  can 
possibly  paint,  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word.  Vanity  and 
selfishness  are  troublous,  eager,  anxious,  petulant: — ^painting 

^  n^or  recollections  of  Turner  on  Tarnishing  dajrs  at  the  Academy,  see  R.  C.  Leslie 
in  Dilecta,  §§  2,  4, 6.] 
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can  only  be  done  in  cahn  of  mind.  Resolution  is  not 
enoiiigh  to  secure  this ;  it  must  be  secured  by  disposition  as 
well.  You  may  resolve  to  think  of  your  picture  only ;  but, 
if  you  have  be^  fretted  before  b^[iiming,  no  manly  or  clear 
graq>  of  it  will  be  possible  for  you.  No  forced  calm  is  calm 
enough.  Only  honest  calm, — ^natural  calm.  You  might  as 
well  try  by  external  pressure  to  smooth  a  lake  till  it  could 
reflect  the  sky,  as  by  violence  of  effort  to  secure  the  peace 
through  which  only  you  can  reach  imagination.  That  peace 
must  come  in  its  own  time ;  as  the  waters  settle  themselves 
into  eleaness  as  well  a3  quietness;  you  can  no  more  filter 
your  mind  into  purity  ihin  you  can  comfMress  it  into  calm** 
ness;  you  must  keep  it  pure,  if  you  would  have  it  pure; 
and  throw  no  stones  into  it,  if  you  would  have  it  quiet. 
Great  courage  and  self-command  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
give  power  of  paintmg  without  the  true  cabnness  under- 
neath ;  but  never  of  doing  first-rate  work.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  in  even  what  we  know  of  great  men, 
though  of  the  greatest,  we  nearly  always  know  the  least  (and 
that  necessarily ;  they  being  very  silent,  and  not  much  given 
to  setting  themselves  forth  to  questioners;  apt  to  be  con- 
temptuously reserved,  no  less  than  unselfishly  ^).  But  in  such 
writings  and  sayings  as  we  possess  of  theirs,  we  may  trace 
a  quite  curious  gentleness  and  serene  courtesy.  Rubens' 
letters  are  almost  ludicrous  in  their  unhurried  poUteness. 
Reynolds,  swiftest  of  painters,  was  gentlest  of  companions; 
so  also  Velasquez,  Titian,  and  Veronese.^ 

§  22.  It  is  gratuitous  to  add  that  no  shallow  or  petty 
person  can  paint.  Mere  cleverness  or  special  gift  never 
made  an  artist.  It  is  only  perfectness  of  mind,  unity,  depth, 
decision, — the  highest  qualities,  in  fine,  of  the  intellect,  which 
will  form  the  imagination. 

§  28.  And,  lastly,  no  false  person  can  paint.  A  person 
false  at  heart  may,  when  it  suits  his  purposes,  seize  a  stray 

^  [For  notioes  of  Tarnor  in  this  reipect,  ''silent  as  a  granite  crest,"  see  Vol.  VI. 
p.  275,  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  100.] 

*  [Compare  the  biographical  notes  given  in  Two  Paths,  §  64  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  dOB).] 
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truth  here  or  there ;  but  the  relations  of  truth, — its  perfect- 
ness, — ^that  which  makes  it  wholesome  truth,  he  can  never 
perceive.  As  wholeness  and  wholesomeness  go  together,  so 
also  si^t  with  sincerity;  it  is  only  the  constant  desire  of 
and  submissiveness  to  truth,  which  can  measure  its  strange 
angles  and  mark  its  infinite  aspects;  and  fit  them  and  knit 
them  into  the  strength  of  sacred  invention. 

Sacred,  I  call  it  deliberately;  for  it  is  thus,  in  the  most 
accurate  senses,  humble  as  weU  as  helpful;  meek  in  its  re- 
ceiving, as  magnificent  in  its  disposing;  the  name  it  bears 
being  rightly  given  even  to  invention  formal,  not  because 
it  forms,  but  because  it  finds.  For  you  cannot  find  a  lie; 
you  must  make  it  for  yourself.  False  things  may  be  ima- 
gined, and  false  things  composed;  but  only  truth  can  be 
invented.* 

'  [So  also  of  the  imagiii«tion,  ^tho  base  of  w1io§e  authority  and  being  is  its 
perpetual  thint  for  truth^' :  see  Vol  IV.  pp.  284-285.] 
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OF  IDEAS  OF  RELATION :— SECOND, 
OF  INVENTION  SPIRITUAL 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  DARK  MIRROR 


§  1.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  into  the  moral  of  land* 
scape  (Vol.  IIL,  Chap,  xvii.),^  we  [nromised  at  the  close  of 
our  work  to  seek  for  some  better,  or  at  least  dearer,  con- 
clusions than  were  then  possible  to  us.  We  confined  our- 
selves in  that  chapter  to  the  vindication  of  the  probable  utility 
of  the  Ime  of  natural  scenery.  We  made  no  assertion  of 
the  useftilness  of  painting  such  scenery.  It  might  be  well 
to  delight  in  the  real  country,  or  admire  the  real  flowers 
and  true  mountains.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  ad- 
visable to  paint  them. 

Far  from  it.  Many  reasons  might  be  given  why  we 
should  not  paint  them.  All  the  purposes  of  good  which 
we  saw  that  the  beauty  of  Nature  could  accomplish,  may 
be  better  fulfilled  by  the  meanest  of  her  realities,  than  by 
the  brightest  of  imitations.  For  prolonged  entertainment, 
no  picture  can  be  compared  with  the  wealth  of  interest 
which  may  be  found  in  the  herbage  of  the  poorest  field,  or 
blossoms  of  the  narrowest  copse.  As  suggestive  of  super- 
natural power,  the  passing  away  of  a  fitAil  raincloud,  or 
opening  of  dawn,  are  in  their  change  and  mystery  more 
pregnant  than  any  pictures.  A  child  would,  I  suppose,  re- 
ceive a  religious  lesson  from  a  flower  more  willingly  than 
from  a  print  of  one;  and  might  be  taught  to  understand 
the  nineteenth  Psalm,'  on  a  starry  night,  better  than  by 
diagrams  of  the  constellations. 

>  [See  in  this  edition^  Vol.  V.  p.  384] 

*  [See  the  commentary  on  this  Psalm  already  given;   above,  Part  vii.  ch.-  ir. 
pp.  195  ieg.] 
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Whence  it  mi^t  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  draw  land- 
scape at  alL 

I  believe  it  is; — ^to  draw  landscape  mere  and  solitary, 
however  beautiful  (unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  geographi- 
cal or  other  science,  or  of  historical  record).  But  tibeie  is 
a  kind  of  landscape  which  it  is  not  inexpedient  to  draw. 
What  kind,  we  may  probably  discover  by  considering  that 
which  mankind  has  hitherto  contented  itself  with  painting. 

§  2.  We  may  arrange  nearly  all  existing  landscape  under 
the  followii:\g  heads: — 

I.  Heroic. — ^Representing  an  unaginary  world,  inhabited 
by  men  not  perhaps  perfectly  civilized,  but  noble,  and  usu- 
ally subjected  to  severe  trials,  and  by^  spiritual  powers  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  frequently  without  architecture; 
never  without  figure-action,  or  emotion.  Its  principal  master 
is  Titian. 

II.  Classical. —  Representing  an  imaginary  world,  in- 
habited by  perfectiy  civilized  men,  and  by  spiritual  powers 
of  an  inferior  order. 

It  generally  assumes  this  condition  of  things  to  have 
existed  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations.  It  contains 
usually  architecture  of  an  elevated  character,  and  always 
incidents  of  figure-action,  or  emotion.  Its  principal  master 
is  Nicolo  Poussin. 

III.  Pastoral. — ^Representing  peasant  life  and  its  daily 
work,  or  such  scenery  as  may  naturally  be  suggestive  of 
it,  consisting  usually  of  simple  landscape,  in  part  subjected 
to  agriculture,  with  figures,  cattie,  and  domestic  buildings. 
No  supernatural  being  is  ever  visibly  present.  It  does 
not  in  ordinary  cases  admit  architecture  of  an  elevated 
character  nor  exciting  incident.  Its  principal  master  is 
Cuyp. 

IV.  Contemplative.  —  Directed  principally  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  record  of  the  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  landscape,  illustrated  by, 
or  contrasted  with,  existing  states  of  human  life.  No  super- 
natural being  is  visibly  present.     It  admits  every  variety  of 
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subject,  and  requires,  in  genend,  figure  incident,  but  not 
of  an  exciting  character.  It  was  not  developed  completely 
until  recent  times.     Its  principal  master  is  Turner.*" 

§  8.  These  are  the  four  true  orders  of  landscape,  not  of 
course  distinctly  separated  from  each  other  in  aU  cases,  but 
very  distinctly  in  typical  examples.  Two  spurious  forms 
require  separate  note. 

(a)  Picturesque. — ^This  is  indeed  rather  the  degradation 
(or  sometimes  the  undeveloped  state)  of  the  contemplative, 
than  a  distinct  class ;  but  it  may  be  considered  generally  as 
includiog  pictures  meant  to  display  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
and  his  powers  of  composition;  or  to  give  agreeable  forms 
and  colours,  irrespective  of  sentiment.  It  will  include  much 
modem  art,  with  the  street  views  and  church  interiors  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  works  of  Canaletto,  Guardi,  Tempesta, 
and  the  like. 

(b)  Hybrid. — ^Landscape  in  which  the  painter  endeavours 
to  unite  the  irreconcilable  sentiment  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above-named  classes.  Its  principal  masters  are  Berffhem  and 
Wouvennans.  ^       ^  ^ 

§  4.  Passing  for  the  present  by  these  inferior  schools,  we 
find  that  aU  true  landscape,  whether  simple  or  exalted,  de- 
pends primarily  for  its  interest  on  connection  with  humanity, 
or  with  spiritual  powers.  Banish  your  heroes  and  nymphs 
from  the  classical  landscape  —  its  laurel  shades  will  move 
you  no  more.  Show  that  the  dark  clefts  of  the  most 
romantic  mountain  are  uninhabited  and  imtraversed;  it  will 
cease  to  be  romantic.  Fields  vdthout  shepherds  and  vdth- 
out  fairies  will  have  no  gaiety  in  their  green,  nor  will  the 
noblest  masses  of  ground  or  colours  of  cloud  arrest  or  raise 

*  I  have  been  emtMirassed  in  assigning  the  names  to  these  orders  of  art, 
the  term  ''Contemplative"  belonging  in  justice  nearly  as  much  to  the 
romantic  and  pastoral  conception  as  to  the  modem  landscape.  I  intended, 
originally,  to  call  the  four  schools — Romantic,  Classic,  Georgic,  and  Theoretic 
— ^which  would  have  been  more  accurate;  and  more  consistent  with  the 
nomenclature  of  the  second  volume;  but  would  not  have  been  pleasant  in 
sound,  nor,  to  the  general  reader,  very  clear  in  sense. 
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your  thoughts,  if  the  earth  has  no  life  to  sustain,  and  the 
heaven  none  to  refresh.^ 

§  5.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that,  since  horn  scenes 
in  which  the  figure  was  principal,  and  landscape  symb<dical 
and  subordinate  (as  in  iJie  art  of  Egypt),  the  process  of 
ages  had  led  us  to  scenes  in  which  landscape  was  principal 
and  the  figure  subordinate,  —  a  continuance  in  the  same 
current  of  feeling  might  bring  forth  at  last  an  art  fiN>m 
which  humanity  and  its  interests  should  wholly  vanish,  leav- 
ing us  to  the  passionless  admiration  of  herbage  and  stone. 
But  this  will  not,  and  cannot  be.'  For  observe  the  parallel 
instance  in  the  gradually  increasing  importance  of  dress. 
From  the  simplicity  of  Greek  design,  concentrating,  I  sup^ 
pose,  its  skill  chiefly  on  the  naked  form,  the  course  of  time 
developed  conditions  of  Venetian  imagination  which  found 
nearly  as  much  interest,  and  expressed  nearly  as  much  dig- 
nity, in  folds  of  dress  and  fancies  of  decoration  as  in  the 
faces  of  the  figures  themselves:  so  that  if  fi^m  Veronese's 
Marriage  in  Cana"  we  remove  the  architecture  and  the  gay 
dresses,  we  shall  not  in  the  faces  and  hands  remaining,  find 
a  satis&u^ry  abstract  of  the  picture.  But  try  it  the  other 
way.  Take  out  the  faces;  leave  the  draperies,  and  how 
then?  Put  the  fine  dresses  and  jewelled  girdles  into  the 
best  group  you  can;  paint  them  with  all  Veronese's  skill: 
will  they  satisfy  you? 

§  6.  Not  so.  As  long  as  they  are  in  their  due  service 
and  subjection — ^while  their  folds  are  formed  by  the  motion 
of  men,  and  their  lustre  adorns  the  nobleness  of  men — ^so 
long  the  lustre  and  the  folds  are  lovely.  But  cast  them 
from  the  human  limbs; — ^golden  circlet  and  silken  tissue 
are  withered;  the  dead  leaves  of  autumn  are  more  precious 
than  they. 

This  is  just  as  true,  but  in  a  far  deeper  sense,  of  the 

^  [Compare  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  vi.  of  Seven  Lamps  (Vol.  VIII. 
p.  223).] 

'  [In  his  copy  Ruskin  here  wrote  in  the  margin :  '^  It  has  been  in  photography 
and  such  art — no  otherwise."] 

3  [For  this  picture,  see  VoL  VI.  p.  86 ;  Vol.  XI.  p.  369 ;  Vol.  XII.  pp.  461>  603.] 
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weaving  of  the  natural  robe  of  man's  souL  Fragrant  tissue 
of  flowers,  golden  circlets  of  clouds,  are  only  fair  when  th^ 
meet  the  fondness  of  human  thoughts,  and  glorify  human 
visions  of  heaven. 

§  7.  It  is  the  leaning  on  this  truth  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  been  the  distinctive  character  of  all  my  own 
past  work.  And  in  closing  a  series  of  Art-studies,  prolonged 
during  so  many  years,  it  may  be  perhaps  permitted  me  to 
point  out  this  specialty — ^the  rather  that  it  has  been,  of  all 
their  eharactars,  the  one  most  denied.  I  constantly  see  that 
the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  estimation  formed  by  the 
modem  public  of  the  woric  of  almost  any  true  person,  living 
or  dead.  It  is  not  needfid  to  state  here  the  causes  of  such 
error ;  but  the  fact  is  indeed  so,  that  precisely  the  distinctive 
root  and  leading  force  of  any  true  man's  work  and  way  are 
the  things  denied  concerning  him.^ 

And  in  these  books  of  mine,  their  distinctive  character, 
as  essays  on  art,  is  their  bringing  everything  to  a  root  in 
human  passion  or  human  hope.  Arising  first  not  in  any 
desire  to  explain  the  principles  of  art,  but  in  the  endeavour 
to  defmd  an  individual  painter  from  injustice,  they  have 
been  coloured  throughout, — nay,  continually  altered  in  shape, 
and  even  warped  and  broken,  by  digressions  respecting  social 
questions,  which  had  for  me  an  interest  tenfold  greater  than 
tiie  work  I  had  been  forced  into  undertaking.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  painting  which  I  have  stated  is  traced  to  some 
vital  or  sj^ritual  fact;  and  in  my  works  on  architecture  the 
preference  accorded  finally  to  one  school  over  another,  is 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  their  influences  on  the  life  of 
the  workman — a  question  l^  all  other  writers  on  the  subject 
of  architecture  wholly  forgotten  or  despised. 

^  {Tke  MS.  here  eentiaHes : — 

'^Tha0  in  Turner^  the  dittioctive  mark  which  sepersM  him  from  all 
other  painters  of  his  time,  so  £eu*  as  method  weut^  was  his  perpetual  use  to 
the  end  of  bis  life  of  the  Pendl  point  instead  of  the  brush  in  drawing  finom 
nature^  and  his  consequent  power  of  Drawing  more  subtly  than  any  con- 
temporary painter.  It  was  precisely  thU  which  the  public  mainly  denied 
concerning  him.  He  might  do  everything  else  well — ^but  he  could  not 
Draw ! " 
For  this  point,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  242  uq,] 

vn.  E 
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§  8.  The  essential  connection  of  the  power  of  landscape 
with  human  emotion  is  not  less  certain,  because  in  many 
impressive  pictures  the  link  is  slight  or  local.  That  the 
connection  should  exist  at  a  single  point  is  all  that  we  need. 
The  comparison  with  the  dress  ci  the  body  may  be  carried 
out  into  the  extremest  parallelism.  It  may  often  happen 
that  no  part  of  the  figure  wearing  the  dress  is  discernible^ 
nevertheless,  the  perceivable  fact  that  the  drapery  is  worn 
by  a  figure  makes  all  the  difference.  In  one  of  the  most 
sublime  figures  in  the  world  this  is  actually  so:  one  of  the 
fainting  Maries  in  Tintoret's  Crucifixion  ^  has  cast  her  mantle 
over  her  head,  and  her  face  is  lost  in  its  shade,  and  her 
whole  figure  veiled  in  folds  of  gray.  But  what  the  differ- 
ence is  between  that  gray  woof,  that  gathers  round  her  as 
she  fidls,  and  the  same  folds  cast  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground, 
that  difference,  and  more,  exists  between  the  power  of 
Nature  through  which  humanity  is  seen,  and  her  power  in 
the  desert.  Desert — ^whether  of  leaf  or  sand — ^true  desert- 
ness  is  not  in  the  want  of  leaves,  but  of  life.  Where 
humanity  is  not,  and  was  not,  the  best  natural  beauty  is 
more  than  vain.  It  is  even  terrible;  not  as  the  dress  cast 
aside  from  the  body;  but  as  an  embroidered  shroud  hiding 
a  skeleton. 

§  9.  And  on  each  side  of  a  right  feeling  in  this  matter 
there  lie,  as  usual,  two  opposite  errors. 

The  first,  that  of  caring  for  man  only ;  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  little,  or  not  at  all,  which,  in  a  measure, 
was  the  error  of  the  Greeks  and  Florentines;  the  other, 
that  of  caring  for  the  universe  only; — ^for  man,  not  at  idl 
— ^which,  in  a  measure,  is  the  error  of  modem  science,  and 
of  the  Art  connecting  itself  with  such  science. 

The  d^iree  of  power  which  any  man  may  ultimately 
possess  in  landscape-painting  will  depend  finally  on  his  per- 
ception of  this  influence.  If  he  has  to  paint  the  desert, 
its  awfulness  —  if  the  garden,  its  gladsomeness  —  will  arise 

1  [For  other  referonees  to  this  pietnro,  Me  below,  p.  289 ;  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  270.] 
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simply  and  only  from  his  sensibility  to  the  story  of  life* 
Without  this  he  is  nothing  but  a  scientific  mechanist;  this, 
though  it  cannot  make  hiin  yet  a  painter,  raises  him  to 
the  sphere  in  which  he  may  become  one.  Nay,  the  mere 
shadow  and  semblance  of  this  have  given  dangerous  power 
to  works  in  all  other  respects  unnoticeable ;  and  the  least 
degree  of  its  true  presence  has  given  value  to  work  in  all 
other  respects  vam. 

The  true  presence,  observe,  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  man*  Where  this  is  not,  sympathy  with  any  higher 
spirit  is  impossible. 

For  the  directest  manifestation  of  Deity  to  man  is  in 
His  own  image,  that  is,  in  man. 

§  10.  ''In  His  own  image.  After  His  likeness."  Ad 
imaginem  et  SimUitudinem  Suam}  I  do  not  know  what 
people  in  general  understand  by  those  words.  I  suppose 
they  ought  to  be  imderstood.  The  truth  they  contain  seems 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  both  of  God  and 
man;  yet  do  we  not  usually  pass  the  sentence  by,  in 
dull  reverence,  attaching  no  definite  sense  to  it  at  all? 
For  all  practical  purpose,  might  it  not  as  well  be  out  of 
the  text? 

I  have  no  time,  nor  much  desire,  to  examine  the  vague 
expressions  of  belief  with  which  the  verse  has  been  encum- 
bered. Let  us  try  to  find  its  only  possible  plain  signifi- 
cance. 

§  11.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  bodily  shape  of 
man  resembles,  or  resembled,  any  bodily  shape  in  Deity. 
The  likeness  must  therefore  be,  or  have  been,  in  the  souL 
Had  it  wholly  passed  away,  and  the  divine  soul  been 
altered  into  a  soul  brutal  or  diabolic,  I  suppose  we  should 
have  been  told  of  the  change.  But  we  are  told  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  verse  still  stands  as  if  for  our  use  and 
trust.  It  was  only  death  which  was  to  be  our  punishment. 
Not  change.    So  fiur  as  we  live,  the  image  is  still  there; 

>  [G«netii  i.  26:  tb«  Vulgatot] 
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defiled,  if  you  will ;  broken,  if  you  will ;  all  but  effaced,  if 
you  will,  by  death  and  the  shadow  of  it.  But  not 
changed.  We  are  not  made  now  in  any  other  image  than 
Gkxl's.  There  are,  indeed,  the  two  states  of  this  image — 
the  earthly  and  heavenly,  but  both  Adamite,  both  human, 
both  the  same  likeness;  only  one  defiled,  and  one  pure« 
So  that  the  soul  of  man  is  still  a  mirror,  wherein  may  be 
seen,  darkly,  the  image  of  the  mind  of  Grod.^ 

These  may  seem  daring  words.  I  am  sorry  that  they 
do;  but  I  am  helpless  to  soften  them.  Discover  any  othar 
meaning  of  the  text  if  you  are  able; — ^but  be  sture  that 
it  »  a  meaning  —  a  meaning  in  your  head  and  heart; 
— ^not  a  subtle  gloss,  nor  a  shifting  of  one  verbal  expres* 
sion  into  another,  both  idealess.  I  repeat  that,  to  me,  the 
verse  has,  and  can  have,  no  other  signification  than  this — 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  mirror  of  the  mind  of  God.  A 
mirror,  daric,  distorted,  broken,  use  what  blameful  words 
you  please  of  its  state ;  yet  in  the  main,  a  true  mirror,  out 
of  which  alone,  and  by  which  alone,  we  can  know  anything 
of  God  at  alL 

''How?""  the  reader,  perhaps,  answers  indignantly.  *'I 
know  the  nature  of  God  by  revelation,  not  by  looking  into 
myself." 

Revelation  to  what  ?  To  a  nature  incapable  of  receiving 
truth?  That  cannot  be;  for  only  to  a  nature  capable  of 
truth,  desirous  of  it,  distinguishing  it,  feeding  upon  it, 
revelation  is  possible.  To  a  being  undesirous  of  it,  and 
hating  it,  revelation  is  impossible.  There  can  be  none  to 
a  brute,  or  fiend.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  you  love  truth, 
and  live  therein,  in  so  far  revelation  can  exist  for  you;^ — 
and  in  so  far,  your  mind  is  the  image  of  God's. 

§  12.  But  consider,  farther,  not  only  to  what,  but  by 
what,  is  the  revelation.  By  sight?  or  word?  If  by  sight, 
then  to  eyes  which  see  justly.  Otherwise,  no  sight  would 
be  revelation.  So  tax,  then,  as  your  sight  is  just,  it  is  the 
image  of  God's  sight. 

>  \See  1  CoriDthiEDfl  zilL  12.] 
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If  by  words, — ^how  do  you  know  their  meanings  ?  Here 
is  a  short  piece  of  precious  word  revelation,  for  instance* 
"  God  is  love."  ^ 

Love  1  yes.  But  what  is  that  f  The  revelation  does 
not  tell  you  that,  I  think.  Look  into  the  mirror,  and  you 
will  see.  Out  of  your  own  heart,  you  may  know  what  love 
is.  In  no  other  possible  way, — ^by  no  otiier  help  or  sign. 
All  the  words  and  sounds  ever  uttered,  all  the  revelations 
of  cloud,  or  flame,  or  crystal,  are  utterly  powerless.  They 
cannot  tell  you,  in  the  smallest  point,  what  love  means. 
Only  the  broken  mirror  can. 

§  18.  Here  is  more  revelation.  *'  God  is  just  1 " '  Just  I 
What  is  that?  The  revelation  cannot  help  you  to  discover. 
You  say  it  is  dealing  equitably  or  equally.  But  how  do 
you  discern  the  equality  ?  Not  by  inequality  of  mind ;  not 
by  a  mind  incapable  of  weighing,  judging,  or  distributing. 
If  the  lengths  seem  unequal  in  the  brokoi  mirror,  for  you 
they  are  unequal;  but  if  they  seem  equal,  then  the  mirror 
is  true.  So  far  as  you  recognize  equality,  and  your  con- 
science tells  you  what  is  just,  so  far  your  mind  is  the  image 
of  Grod's ;  and  so  far  as  you  do  not  discern  this  nature  of 
justice  or  equality,  the  words  ^'Gk)d  is  just"  bring  no 
revelation  to  you. 

§  14.  *'  But  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts." '  No ; 
the  sea  is  not  as  the  standing  pool  by  the  wayside.  Yet 
when  the  breeze  crisps  the  pool,  you  may  see  the  image  of 
the  breakers,  and  a  likeness  of  the  foam.  Nay,  in  some 
sort,  the  same  foam.  If  the  sea  is  for  ever  invisible  to  you, 
something  you  may  learn  of  it  from  the  pooL  Nothing, 
assuredly,  any  otherwise. 

''But  this  poor  miserable  Mel  Is  this^  then,  all  the 
book  I  have  got  to  read  about  God  in?"  Yes,  truly  so. 
No  other  l^ook,  nor  fragment  of  book,  than  that,  will 
you  ever  find;  no  velvet-bound  missal,  nor  frankincensed 
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manuscript; — ^Dothing  hieroglyphic  nor  cuneif<Hrm;  papyrus 
and  pyramid  are  alike  silent  on  this  matter ; — ^nothing  in  the 
clouds  above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath.^  That  flesh-bound 
volume  is  the  only  revelation  that  is,  that  was,  or  that  can 
be.  In  that  is  the  image  of  God  painted ;  in  that  is  the 
law  of  God  written;  in  that  is  the  iHX>mise  of  God  re- 
vealed. Know  thyself;  for  through  thyself  only  thou  canst 
know  Gk)d. 

§  15.  Through  the  glass,  darkly.'  But,  except  through 
the  glass,  in  nowise. 

A  tremulous  crystal,  waved  as  water,  poured  out  upon 
the  ground; — ^you  may  defile  it,  despise  it,  pollute  it,  at 
your  pleasure  and  at  your  peril;  for  on  the  peace  of  those 
weak  waves  must  all  the  heaven  you  shall  ever  gain  be  first 
seen;  and  through  such  purity  as  you  can  van  for  those 
dark  waves,  must  all  the  light  of  the  risen  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness be  bent  down,  by  faint  refraction.  Cleanse  them,  and 
calm  them,  as  you  love  your  life. 

Therefore  it  is  that  all  the  power  of  nature  depends  on 
subjection  to  the  human  souL'  Man  is  the  sun  of  the 
world;  more  than  the  real  sun.  The  fire  of  his  wonderful 
heart  is  the  only  light  and  heat  worth  gauge  or  measure. 
Where  he  is,  are  the  tropics ;  where  he  is  not,  the  ice- 
world. 

1  [See  Exodus  zz.  4.] 
s  n  Corinthians  xiii.  12.] 

'  [With  the  conclusion  reached  in  this  chapter^  compare  Leetum  an  Landteape, 
5  1,  and  Law  qfl^soie^  ch.  viii.  §  16  (Vol.  XV.  p.  438).] 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  LANCE  OF  PALLAS 

§  L  It  might  be  thought  that  the  tenor  of  the  preceding 
chapter  was  in  some  sort  adverse  to  my  repeated  statement  ^ 
that  all  great  art  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  God's 
work,  not  in  his  own.  But  observe,  he  is  not  himself  his 
own  work :  he  is  himself  precisely  the  most  wonderful  piece 
of  God's  workmanship  extant.  In  this  best  piece  not  only 
he  is  bound  to  take  delight,  but  cannot,  in  a  right  state 
of  thought^  take  delight  in  anything  else,  otherwise  than 
through  himself.  Through  himself,  however,  as  the  sun  of 
creation,  not  as  the  creation.  In  himself,  as  the  light  of 
the  world.*"  Not  as  being  the  world.  Let  him  stand  in 
his  due  relation  to  other  creatures,  and  to  inanimate  things 
— ^know  them  all  and  love  them,  as  made  for  him,  and  he 
for  them ; — ^and  he  becomes  himself  the  greatest  and  holiest 
of  them.  But  let  him  cast  off  this  relation,  despise  and 
forget  the  less  creation  round  him,  and  instead  of  being 
the  light  of  the  world,  he  is  a  sim  in  space — a  fiery  ball, 
spotted  with  storm. 

§  2.  All  the  diseases  of  mind  leading  to  fatalest  ruin 
consist  primarily  in  this  isolation.  They  are  the  concentra- 
tion of  man  upon  himself,  whether  his  heavenly  interests  or 
his  worldly  interests,  matters  not;  it  is  the  being  his  own 
interests  which  makes  the  regard  of  them  so  mortal  Every 
form  of  asceticism  on  one  side,  of  sensualism  on  the  other, 
is  an  isolation  of  his  soul  or  of  his  body;  the  fixing  his 

*  Matt.  V.  14. 

1  [See^  for  ingtanoe,  SUmes  qf  Venice,  vol.  L  ( VoL  IX.  p.  70) ;  Harboure  of  England, 
%  19 (VoL  XIIL  p.  29);  2W Pii<A#,  § 48 (VoL  XVl.  p.  290).] 
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thoughts  upon  them  alone;  while  every  healthy  state  of 
nations  and  of  individual  minds  consists  in  the  unselfish  pre- 
sence of  the  human  spirit  everywhere,  energizing  over  all 
things;  speaking  and  living  through  all  things. 

§  8.  Man  being  thus  the  crowning  and  ruling  work  of 
God,  it  will  follow  that  all  his  best  art  must  have  something 
to  tell  about  himself,  as  the  soul  of  things,  and  ruler  of 
creatures.  It  must  also  make  this  reference  to  himself 
under  a  true  conception  of  his  own  nature.  Therefore  all 
art  which  invcdves  no  reference  to  man  is  inferior  or  nuga* 
tory.  And  all  art  which  involves  misconception  of  man, 
or  base  thought  of  him,  is  in  that  degree  £Bdse  and  base. 

Now  the  basest  thought  possible  concerning  him  is,  that 
he  has  no  spiritual  nature;  and  the  foolishest  misunder- 
standing of  him  possible  is,  that  he  has  or  should  have, 
no  animal  nature.  For  his  nature  is  nobly  animal,  nobly 
spiritual — coherently  and  irrevocably  so;  neither  part  of  it 
may,  but  at  its  peril,  expel,  despise,  or  defy  the  other.  All 
great  art  confesses  and  worships  both. 

§  4.  The  art  which,  since  the  writings  of  Rio  and  Lord 
Lindsay,^  is  specially  known  as  ^*  Christian,"  erred  by  pride 
in  its  denial  of  the  animal  nature  of  man ; — and,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  monkish  and  fanatical  forms  of  religion,  by 
looking  always  to  another  world  instead  of  this.  It  wasted 
its  strength  in  visions,  and  was  therefore  swept  away,  not- 
withstanding all  its  good  and  glory,  by  the  strong  truth  of 
the  naturalist  art  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  that  natur- 
alist art  erred  on  the  other  side;  denied  at  last  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  and  perished  in  corruption. 

A  contemplative  reaction  is  taking  place  in  modem 
times,  out  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  a  new  spiritual  art 
may  be  developed.  The  first  school  of  landscape,  named, 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  Heroic,  is  that  of  the  noble 
natiu*alists.  The  second  (Classical),  and  third  (Pastoral),  be- 
long to  the  time  of  sensual  decline.  The  fourth  (Contem- 
plative) is  that  of  modem  revival 

^  [For  Rio's  book,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxiii. ;  and  for  Lord  Lindtay't,  Vol.  Xll.  p.  xzxix.] 
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§  5.  But  why,  the  reader  will  ask,  is  no  place  gireii  in 
this  scheme  to  the  *' Christian"  or  spiritual  art  which  pre- 
ceded the  naturalists?  Because  all  landscape  belonging  to 
that  art  is  subordinate,  and  in  one  essential  principle  Mse. 
It  is  subordinate,  because  intended  only  to  exalt  the  con- 
ception of  saintly  or  Divine  presence: — ^rather  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  a  landscape  decoration  or  type,  than  an 
eiSbrt  to  paint  nature.  If  I  included  it  in  my  list  of 
schools,  I  should  have  to  go  still  farther  back,  ai^  include 
with  it  the  conventional  and  illustrative  landscape  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians. 

§  6.  But  also  it  cannot  constitute  a  real  school,  because 
its  first  assumption  is  &lse,  namely,  that  the  natural  world 
can  be  represehted  without  the  element  of  death. 

The  real  schools  of  landscape  are  primarily  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  unreal  ones  by  their  introduction  of  this 
dement.  They  are  not  at  first  in  any  sort  the  worthier 
for  it.  But  they  are  more  true,  and  capable,  therefore,  in 
the  issue,  of  becoming  worthier. 

It  will  be  a  hard  piece  of  work  for  us  to  think  this 
rightly  out,  but  it  must  be  done. 

§  7.  Perhaps  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  schools  of  art 
of  all  time  might  show  us  that  when  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  practically  and  completely  believed,  the  dements 
of  decay,  danger,  and  grief  in  visible  things  were  always 
disregaided.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  assuredly  so  in 
the  early  Christian  schools.  The  ideas  of  danger  or  decay 
seem  not  merely  repugnant,  but  inconceivable  to  them ;  the 
expression  of  immortality  and  perpetuity  is  alone  possible. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  take  no  note  of  the  absolute  fact 
of  corruption.  This  fact  the  early  painters  often  compd 
themselves  to  look  fuller  in  the  front  than  any  other  men : 
as  in  the  way  they  usually  paint  the  Deluge  (the  raven 
feeding  on  the  bodies),  and  in  all  the  various  triumphs  and 
processions  of  the  power  of  Death,  which  formed  one  great 
chapter  of  religious  teaching  and  painting,  from  Orcagna's^ 

1  [For  Orcagna's  <«Triumpli  of  Death,"  Me  Vol.  XII.  p.  224.] 
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time  to  the  close  of  the  Purist  qKxdi.  But  I  mean  that 
this  external  £act  of  corruption  is  separated  in  their  minds 
from  the  main  conditions  of  their  work;  and  its  horror 
enters  no  more  into  their  general  treatment  of  landscape 
than  the  fear  of  murder  or  martyrdom,  both  of  which  they 
had  nevertheless  continually  to  represent.  None  of  these 
things  appeared  to  them  as  affecting  the  general  dealings 
of  the  Deity  with  His  world.  Death,  pain,  and  decay  were 
simply  momentary  accidents  in  the  course  of  immortality, 
which  never  ouj^t  to  exercise  any  depressing  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  or  in  the  life  of  Nature.  God,  in  intense 
life,  peace,  and  helping  power,  was  always  and  everjrwhere. 
Humap  bodies,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  indeed  to  be 
made  dust  of,  and  raised  from  it;  and  this  becoming  dust 
was  hurtful  and  humiliating,  but  not  in  the  least  melan- 
choly, nor,  in  any  very  high  degree,  important;  except 
to  thoughtless  persons  who  needed  sometimes  to  be  re- 
minded of  it,  and  whom,  not  at  all  fearing  the  things  much 
himself,  the  painter  accordingly  did  remind  of  it,  somewhat 
sharply. 

§  8.  A  similar  condition  of  mind  seems  to  have  been 
attained,  not  unfrequently,  in  modem  times,  by  persons 
whom  either  narrowness  of  circumstance  or  education,  or 
vigorous  moral  efforts,  have  guarded  from  the  troubling  of 
the  world,  so  as  to  give  them  firm  and  childlike  trust  in 
the  power  and  presence  of  Grod,  together  with  peace  of 
conscience,  and  a  belief  in  the  passing  of  all  evil  into  some 
form  of  good.  It  is  impossible  that  a  person  thus  disciplined 
should  feel,  in  any  of  its  more  acute  phases,  the  sorrow  for 
any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  terror  in  any  material 
danger  which  would  occur  to  another.  The  absence  of 
personal  fear,  the  consciousness  of  security  as  great  in  the 
midst  of  pestilence  and  storm,  as  amidst  beds  of  flowers  on 
a  summer's  morning,  and  the  certainty  that  whatever  ap- 
peared evil,  or  was  assuredly  painful,  must  eventually  issue 
in  a  far  greater  and  enduring  good— this  general  feeling  and 
conviction,  I  say,  would  gradually  lull,  and  at  last  put  to 
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entire  rest,  the  physical  sensations  of  grief  and  fear;  so  that 
the  man  would  look  upon  danger  without  dread,— expect 
pain  without  lamentation. 

§  9.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  is  a  very  high 
and  right  state  of  mind. 

Ui^ortunately,  it  appears  that  the  attainment  of  it  is 
never  possible  without  inducing  some  form  of  intellectual 
weakness. 

No  painter  belonging  to  the  purist^  religious  schools 
ever  mastered  his  art.  Perugino  nearly  did  so;  but, it  was 
because  he  was  more  rational — ^more  a  man  of  the  world 
— than  the  rest.  No  literature  exists  of  a  high  class  pro- 
duced by  minds  in  the  pure  religious  temper*  On  the  con- 
trary, a  great  deal  of  literature  exists,  produced  by  persons 
in  that  temper,  which  is  markedly,  and  very  far,  below 
average  literary  work. 

§  10.  The  reason  of  this  I  believe  to  be,  that  the  right 
faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to  give  him  repose,  but  to 
enable  him  to  do  his  work.  It  is  not  intended  that  he 
should  look  away  firom  the  place  he  lives  in  now,  and  cheer 
himself  with  thoughts  of  the  place  he  is  to  live  in  next, 
but  that  he  should  look  stoutly  into  this  world,  in  faith 
that  if  he  does  his  work  thoroughly  here,  some  good  to 
others  or  himself,  with  which  however  he  is  not  at  present 
concerned,  will  come  of  it  hereafter.  And  this  kind  of 
brave,  but  not  very  hopeful  or  cheerful  fSaith,  I  pereeive  to  be 
always  rewarded  by  clear  practical  success  and  splendid  in- 
tellectual power ;  while  the  faith  which  dwells  on  the  future 
fades  away  into  rosy  mist,  and  emptiness  of  musical  air. 
That  result  indeed  follows  naturally  enough  on  its  habit  of 
assuming  that  things  must  be  right,  or  must  come  right, 
when,  probably,  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
they  are  entirely  wrong;  and  going  wrong:  and  also  on 
its  weak  and  false  way  of  looking  on  what  these  religious 
persons  call  ''the  bright  side  of  things,"  that  is  to  say,  on 

^  [''Purest"  in  all  pravioos  editions;  but  the  MS.  lias  ''purist/'  which  is  doubt- 
lew  the  word  Ruskin  intended :  see  the  "  Purist  Ideal "  in  Modem  FaitUen,  voL  iii.] 
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one  side  of  them  only,  when  God  has  given  them  two  skies, 
and  intended  us  to  see  both. 

§  11.  I  was  reading  but  the  other  day,  in  a  book  by 
a  zealous,  useful,  and  able  Scotch  clergyman,  one  of  these 
rhapsodies,  in  which  he  described  a  scene  in  the  High- 
lands to  show  (he  said)  the  goodness  of  God.  In  this 
Highland  scaie  there  was  nothing  but  sunshine,  and  fresh 
breezes,  and  bleating  lambs,  and  clean  tartans,  and  all  man- 
ner of  pleasantness.  Now  a  Highland  scoae  is,  beyond  dis- 
pute, pleasant  enough  in  its  own  way ;  but,  looked  close  at, 
bas  its  shadowa^  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  very  fact  of  one, 
as  pretty  as  I  can  remember — ^having  seen  many.  It  is  a 
little  valley  of  soft  turf,  enclosed  in  its  narrow  oval  by 
jutting  rocks  and  broad  flakes  of  nodding  fern.  From  one 
side  of  it  to  the  other  winds,  serpentine,  a  dear  brown 
stream,  drooping  into  quicker  ripple  as  it  reaches  the  ^id  of 
the  oval  field,  and  then,  first  islanding  a  purple  and  white 
rock  with  an  amber  pool,  it  dashes  away  into  a  narrow 
fall  of  foam  under  a  thicket  of  mountain-ash  and  alder. 
The  autumn  sun,  low  but  dear,  shines  on  the  scarlet 
ash-berries  and  on  the  golden  birdi-leaves,  which,  fallen 
here  and  there,  when  the  breeze  has  not  caught  them, 
rest  quiet  in  the  crannies  of  the  purple  rock.  Beside  the 
rock,  in  the  hollow  under  the  thicket,  the  carcase  of  a  ewe, 
drowned  in  the  last  flood,  lies  nearly  bare  to  the  bone,  its 
white  ribs  protruding  through  the  skin,  raven-torn ;  and  the 
rags  of  its  wool  still  flickering  from  the  branches  that  first 
stayed  it  as  the  stream  swept  it  dovm.  A  little  lower, 
the  current  plunges,  roaring,  into  a  circular  chasm  like  a 
well,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  chimney-like  hollow- 
ness  of  polished  rock,  dov^n  which  the  foam  slips  in  detached 

^  [The  passage  ^'A  Hurhlmnd  scene"  down  to  '^so  sharp  as  they"  is  §  87  in 
Frondei  Agreatet,  where  at  tnis  point  Raskin  added  the  following  footnote  : — 

*^  Passage  written  to  be  opposed  to  an  exuberant  deacsri|>tion,  by  an 
amiable  Scottish  pastor,  of  everything  flattering  to  Scotchmen  in  the  High- 
lands.   I  have  put  next  to  it,  a  liUle  study  of  the  sadness  of  Italy." 
The  ''study  of  the  sadness  of  Italy"  (§  88  in  Frondes)  is  the  description  of  the 
Campagna  under  evening  light  fW>m  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PahUere,  prefiice  to 
second  edition,  §  37  (Vol  III.  p.  42).] 
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snow-flakes.  Round  the  edges  of  the  pool  beneath,  the 
water  ch*cles  sloiiidy,  like  black  oil ;  a  tittle  butterfly  ties  on 
its  back,  its  wings  glued  to  one  of  the  eddies,  its  limbs 
feebly  quivering;  a  fish  rises,  and  it  is  gone.  Lower  down 
the  stream^  I  can  just  see  over  a  knoll,  the  green  and  damp 
turf  roofs  of  four  or  five  hovels,  built  at  the  edge  of  a 
morass,  ivi^ch  is  trodden  by  the  cattle  into  a  black  Slough 
of  Despond  at  their  doors,  and  traversed  by  a  few  ill-set 
stepping-stones,  with  here  and  there  a  flat  slab  on  the  tops, 
where  they  have  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  at  the  turn  of  the 
hrocik  I  see  a  man  fishing,  with  a  boy  and  a  dog— a  pic- 
turesque and  pretty  group  enough  certainly,  if  they  had  not 
been  there  all  day  starvii^.  I  know  them,  and  I  know  the 
dog's  ribs  also,  which  are  nearly  as  bare  as  the  dead  ewe's; 
and  the  child's  wasted  shoulders,  cutting  his  old  tartan 
jacket  through,  so  sharp  are  they.  We  will  go  down  and 
talk  with  the  man. 

§  12.  Or,  that  I  may  not  piece  pure  truth  with  fancy, 
for  I  have  none  of  his  words  set  down,  let  us  hear  a 
word  or  two  from  anothar  such,  a  Scotchman  also,  and  as 
true-hearted,  and  in  just  as  fair  a  scene.  I  write  out  the 
passage,  in  which  I  have  kept  his  few  sentences,  word  for 
word,  as  it  stands  in  my  private  diary:  —  ^^22nd  April 
(1851).  Yesterday  I  had  a  long  walk  up  the  Via  Gellia,  at 
Matlock,  coming  down  upon  it  from  the  hills  above,  all 
sown  with  anemones  and  violets,  and  murmuring  with  sweet 
springs.  Above  all  the  mills  in  the  valley,  the  brook,  in  its 
first  purity,  forms  a  small  shallow  pool,  with  a  sandy  bottom 
covered  with  cresses  and  other  water  plants.  A  man  was 
wading  in  it  for  cresses  as  I  passed  up  the  valley,  and  bade 
me  good-day.  I  did  not  go  much  farther;  he  was  there 
when  I  returned.  I  passed  him  again,  about  one  hundred 
yards,  when  it  struck  me  I  might  as  well  learn  all  I  could 
about  watercresses :  so  I  turned  back.  I  asked  the  man, 
among  other  questions,  what  he  called  the  common  weed, 
something  tike  watercress,  but  with  a  serrated  leaf,  which 
grows  at  the  edge  of  nearly  all  such  pools.     *  We  calls  that 
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brooklime,  hereabouts,'  said  a  voice  behind  me.  I  turned, 
and  saw  sthree  men,  miners  or  manufacturers — two  evidently 
Derbyshire  m«i,  and  respectable-looking  in  their  way ;  the 
third,  thin,  poor,  old,  and  harder-featured,  and  utterly  in 
rags.  '  Brooklime  ? '  I  said.  '  What  do  you  call  it  lime 
for?'  The  man  said  he  did  not  know;  it  was  called  that. 
'  You'll  find  that  in  the  British  'Erba,'  said  the  weak,  calm 
voice  of  the  old  man.  I  turned  to  him  in  much  surprise ; 
but  he  went  on  sa3ring  something  drily  (I  hardly  understood 
what)  to  the  cress-gatherer;  who  contradicting  him,  the  old 
man  said  he  ^  didn't  know  fresh  water,'  he  *  knew  enough  of 
sa't.'  '  Have  you  heea  a  sailor  ? '  I  asked.  '  I  was  a  sailor 
for  eleven  years  and  ten  months  of  my  life,'  he  said,  in  the 
same  strangely  quiet  manner.  'And  what  are  you  now?' 
'I  lived  for  ten  years  after  my  wife's  death  by  picking  up 
rags  and  bones ;  I  hadn't  much  occasion  afore.'  '  And  now 
how  do  you  live  ? '  *  Why,  I  lives  hard  and  honest,  and 
haven't  got  to  live  long,'  or  something  to  that  effect.  He 
then  went  on,  in  a  kind  of  maundering  way,  about  his  wife. 
'She  had  rheumatism  and  fever  very  bad;  and  her  second 
rib  growed  over  her  hench-bone.  A'  was  a  clever  woman, 
but  a'  grow'd  to  be  a  very  little  one'  (this,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  melancholy).  'Eighteen  years  after  her 
first  lad  she  was  in  the  family-way  again,  and  they  had 
doctors  up  from  Lunnon  about  it.  They  wanted  to  rip  her 
open,  and  take  the  child  out  of  her  side.  But  I  never 
would  give  my  consent.'  (Then,  after  a  pause :)  *  She  died 
twenty-six  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  it.  I  never  cared 
much  what  come  of  me  since;  but  I  know  that  I  shall 
soon  reach  her ;  that's  a  knowledge  I  would  na  gie  for  the 
king's  crown.'  'You  are  a  Scotchman,  are  not  you?'  I 
asked.  'I'm  trom  the  Isle  of  Skye,  sir;  I'm  a  McGregor.' 
I  said  something  about  his  religious  &ith.  'Ye'U  know  I 
was  bred  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  sir,'  he  said,  'and  I 
love  it  as  I  love  my  own  soul:  but  I  think  thae  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  ha'  got  salvation  among  them  too.'" 

Truly,  this  Highland   and  English  hill -scenery  is   fair 
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enough;  but  has  its  shadows;  and  deeper  colouring,  here 
and  there,  than  that  of  heath  and  rose. 

§  18.  Now,  as  far  as  I  have  watched  the  main  powers 
of  human  mind,  they  have  risen  first  from  the  resolution 
to  see  fearlessly,  pitifully,  and  to  its  very  worst,  what  these 
deep  colours  mean,  wheresoever  they  fall ;  not  by  any  means 
to  pass  on  the  other  side,  looking  pleasantly  up  to  the  sky, 
but  to  stoop  to  the  horror,  and  let  the  sky,  for  the  present, 
take  care  of  its  own  clouds.  However  this  may  be  in 
moral  matters,  with  which  I  have  nothing  here  to  do,  in 
my  own  field  of  inquiry  the  fact  is  so;  and  all  great  and 
beautiful  work  has  come  of  first  gazing  without  shrinking 
into  the  darkness.  If,  having  done  so,  the  human  spirit 
can,  by  its  courage  and  £Etith,  conquer  the  evil,  it  rises  into 
conceptions  of  victorious  and  consummated  beauty.  It  is 
then  the  spirit  of  the  highest  Greek  and  Venetian  Art  If 
unable  to  conquer  the  evil,  but  remaining  in  strong  though 
melancholy  war  with  it,  not  rising  into  supreme  beauty,  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  best  northern  art,  typically  represented 
by  that  of  Holbein  and  Diirer.  If,  itself  conquered  by  the 
evil,  infected  by  the  dragon  breath  of  it,  and  at  last  brought 
into  captivity,  so  as  to  take  delight  in  evil  for  ever,  it  be- 
comes the  spirit  of  the  dark,  but  still  powerAil  sensualistic 
art,  represented  typically  by  that  of  Salvator.  We  must 
trace  this  fact  briefly  through  Greek,  Venetian,  and  Diirer- 
esque  art;  we  shall  then  see  how  the  art  of  decline  came 
of  avoiding  the  evil,  and  seeking  pleasure  only;  and  thus 
obtain,  at  last^^some  power  of  judging  whether  the  tendency 
of  our  own  contemplative  art  be  right  or  ignoble. 

§  14.  The  ruling  purpose  of  Greek  poetry  is  the  asser- 
tion of  victory,  by  heroism,  over  &te,  sin,  and  death.  The 
terror  of  these  great  enemies  is  dwelt  upon  chiefly  by  the 
tragedians.    The  victory  over  them,  by  Homer. 

The  adversary  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  tragedians  is 
Fate,  or  predestinate  misfortune.  And  that  under  three 
principal  forms. 

(a)  Blindness   or  ignorance;  not   in  itself  guilty,   but 
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inducmg  acts  which  otherwise  would  have  been  guilty ;  and 
leading,  no  less  than  guilt,  to  destructicnL* 

(b)  Visitation  upon  one  person  of  the  sin  of  another. 

(c)  Repression  by  brutal  or  tyrannous  strength,  of  a 
benevolent  wiSL 

§  15.  In  all  these  cases  sorrow  is  much  more  defi- 
nitely connected  with  sin  by  the  Greek  tragedians  than  by 
Shakspere*  The  **fate'*  of  Shaksp^re  is,  indeed,  a  form 
of  blmdness,  but  it  issues  in  litUe  more  than  haste  or 
indiscretion.    It  is,  in  the  literal  sense,  ''fatal,"  but  hardly 

criminaL 

The  ''I  am  fortune's  fool"  of  Romeo,^  expresses  Shak- 
spere's  primary  idea  of  tragic  circumstance.  Often  his  vic- 
tims are  entirely  innocent,  swept  away  by  mere  current  of 
strong  encompassing  calamity  (Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Arthur, 
Queen  Katherine).  This  is  rarely  so  with  the  Greeks.  The 
victim  may  indeed  be  innocent,  as  Antigone,  but  is  in  some 
way  resolutely  entangled  with  crime,  and  destroyed  by  it, 

if  it  struck  by  pollution,  no  less  than  participation. 

The  victory  over  sin  and  death  is  therefore  also  with 
he  Greek  tragedians  more  complete  than  with  Shakspere. 
s  the  enemy  has  more  direct  moral  personality, — ^as  it 
s  sinfulness  more  than  mischance,  it  is  met  by  a  higher 
moral  resolve,  a  greater  preparation  of  heart,  a  more  solemn 
patieace  and  purposed  seUT- sacrifice.  At  the  close  of  a 
Shakspere  tragedy,  nothing  remains  but  dead  march  and 
clothes  of  burial    At  the  close  of  a  Greek  tragedy  there 

*  The  speech  of  Achillet  to  Priam  expresses  this  idea  of  fatality  and 
submission  clearly,  there  being  two  vessels— one  full  of  sorrow,  the  other 
of  great  and  noble  gifts  (a  sense  of  disgrace  mixing  with  that  of  sorrow, 
and  of  honour  with  that  of  joy),  from  which  Jiq>iter  pours  ferth  the  destinies 
of  men ; '  the  idea  partly  corresponding  to  the  scriptural — "  In  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  He 
poureth  out  of  the  same."  But  the  title  of  the  gods,  nevertheless,  both 
with  Homer  and  Hetiod,  is  given  not  from  the  eup  of  sorow,  bnt  of  good : 
''  givers  of  good "  (6«i»r^^9  idw).—Hes.  Tkeog.  664 ;  Od^u.  viii  3^5. 

^  [Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1.] 

*  [iHad,  xziv.  627  ieq, ;  Psalms  Izxv.  8.] 
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are  far-off  sounds  of  a  divine  triumph,  and  a  glory  as  of 
resurrection.* 

§  16.  The  Homeric  temper  is  wholly  different.  Far 
more  tender,  more  practical,  more  cheerful;  bent  chiefly 
on  present  things  and  giving  victory  now,  and  here,  rather 
than  in  hope,  and  hereafter.  The  enemies  of  mankind,  in 
Homer's  conception,  are  more  distinctly  conquerable;  they 
are  ungovemed  passions,  especially  anger,  and  unreasonable 
impulse  generally  {arrj).  Hence  the  anger  of  Achilles,  mis- 
directed by  pride,  but  rightly  directed  by  friendship,  is  the 
subject  of  the  lUad.  The  anger  of  Uljrsses  ('Oiwo-oreir,  "the 
angry  "^),  misdirected  at  first  into  idle  and  irregular  hos- 
tilities, directed  at  last  to  execution  of  sternest  justice,  is 
the  subject  of  the  Odyssey. 

Though  this  is  the  central  idea  of  the  two  poems,  it  is 
connected  with  general  display  of  the  evil  of  all  unbridled 
passions,  pride,  sensuality,  indolence,  or  curiosity.  The  pride 
of  Atrides,  the  passion  of  Paris,  the  sluggishness  of  Elpenor, 
the  curiosity  of  Ulysses  himself  about  the  Cyclops,  the  im- 
patience of  his  sailors  in  untying  the  winds,  and  all  other 
faults  or  follies  down  to  that — (evidently  no  small  one  in 
Homer's  mind) — of  domestic  disorderliness,  are  throughout 
shown  in  contrast  with  conditions  of  patient  affection  and 
household  peace. 

Also,  the  wild  powers  and  mysteries  of  Nature  are  in 
the  Homeric  mind  among  the  enemies  of  man;'  so  that 

*  The  Alcestis  is  perhaps  the  central  example  of  the  idea  of  all  Greek 
drama. 


*  [Raakin,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  Odysseus  the  "  man  of  wrath  "  actively,  not  pas- 
sively (for  the  alternatives,  see  the  passage  from  Ruskin's  MS.  given  in  the  note  on 
p.  274 ;  and  for  the  other  interpretation,  isee  The  Queen  qfthe  Air,  ^  16) ;  thus  acoept- 
mg  the  mythic  derivation  of  the  name  (from  Mi^o^mu)— which  Homer  often  makes 
Odysseus  play  upon — most  plainly  in  Odyeeey,  zix.  407 : — 

'  [In  the  first  draft  of  the  chapter  Raskin  proposed  to  enter  more  fully  into  various 
points  in  the  Odyeeey.    Thus  he  added  here : — 

''.  .  .  enemies  of  man;  so  that  all  whirlpools,  desolate  islands,  and  en- 
chanted shades  among  which  Ulysses  meets  with  misfortune  or  delajr  are 
directly  contrasted  with  the  trim  gardens  and  orderly  pah^e  of  Alcmous 
(Strength  with  Prudence),  where  he  finds  at  bst  effective  help.'*] 

VII.  8 
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all  the  labours  of  Ulysses  are  an  expression  of  the  contest 
of  manhood,  not  only  with  its  own  passions  or  with  the 
folly  of  others,  but  with  the  merciless  and  mysterious  powers 
of  the  natural  world.^ 

§  17.  This  is  perhaps  the  chief  signification  of  the  seven 
years'  stay  with  Calypso,  *<the  concealer."  Not,  as  vulgarly 
thought,  the  concealer  of  Ulysses,  but  the  great  concealer — 
the  hidden  power  of  natural  things.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Atlas  and  the  Sea  (Atlas,  the  sustainer  of  heaven,  and 
the  Sea,  the  disturber  of  the  Earth).  She  dwells  in  the 
island  of  Ogygia  ("the  ancient  or  venerable").  (Whenever 
Athens,  or  any  other  Greek  city,  is  spoken  of  with  any 
peculiar  reverence,  it  is  called  "Ogygian."')  Escaping  from 
this  goddess  of  secrets,  and  from  other  spirits,  some  of  de- 
structive natural  force  (Scylla),  others  signifying  the  en- 
chantment of  mere  natural  beauty  (Circe,  daughter  of  the 
Sun  and  Sea),  he  arrives  at  last  at  the  Phaeacian  land, 
whose  kii^  is  "strength  with  intellect,"  and  whose  queen 
"virtue."*     These  restore  him  to  his  country. 

§  18.  Now  observe  that  in  their  dealing  with  all  these 
subjects  the  Greeks  never  shrink  from  horror;  down  to  its 
uttermost  depth,  to  its  most  appalling  physical  detail,  they 
strive  to  sound  the  secrets  of  sorrow.  For  them  there  is 
no  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  no  turning  away  the  eyes 
to  vanity  from  pain.    Literally,  they  have  not  "lifted  up 

i  [Here  Main  the  MS.  adds  :~ 

^It  may  be  well  briefly  to  glance  at  the  course  of  Ulysses  in  this  light. 
His  name  mav  mean  either  the  Angry  or  the  Much-enduring :  it  has  probably 
always  the  double  sense  in  Homer's  mind.    His  passionateness  is  never 
lost  sight  of^  nor  his  power  of  restraining  it— a  slight  provocation  enrages 
him^  but  he  always  ffovems  his  rage.     Yet  three  times  in  the  Odyuey  he 
loses  to  my  mind  lUT  heroic  character  hj  tiiis  passionateness ;  flrst^  when 
Bury  loch  us  disobeys  him ;  again^  when  he  is  taunted  bv  Enryalus  at  the 
court  of  Alcinous ;  and  last  and  chiefly^  in  the  scene  with  Euryclea.    His 
calamities  begin  in  consequence  of  the  wanton  attack  on  the  Oicones." 
For  the  references^  see  Odutwy,  x.  266 ;  viiL  166  uq. ;  xix.  479  mo.  ;  and  iz.  40  9eq,\ 
'  [See^  for  insUnce^  JBschylus,  Per9.  37  and  974 ;  and  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Col,  1770.  J 
'  [See  Odyttey,  book  rii.,  for  his  reception  by  King  Alcinous  and  Queen  Arete. 
For  another  reference  to  the  name  of  the  Qaeen^  and  the  significance  of  Phssacift' 
generally,  see  Munera  Puiveri9,  §  101.    In  the  same  book  (§§  98-94)  is  a  fuller  dis- 
eussion  of  the  meanings  of  Scylla  and  Circe.] 
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their  souls  unto  vanity.**  ^  Whether  there  be  consolation  for 
them  or  not,  neither  apathy  nor  blindness  shall  be  their 
saviour ;  if,  for  them,  thus  knowing  the  facts  of  the  grief  of 
earth,  any  hope,  relief,  or  triumph  may  hereafter  seem  pos- 
sible,— ^well;  but  if  not,  still  hopeless,  reliefless,  eternal,  the 
sorrow  shall  be  met  face  to  face.  This  Hector,  so  right- 
eous, so  merciful,  so  brave,  has,  nevertheless,  to  look  upon  his 
dearest  brother  in  miserablest  death.  His  own  soul  passes 
away  in  hopeless  sobs  through  the  throat-wound  of  the 
Grecian  spear.  That  is  one  aspect  of  things  in  this  world,  a 
fair  world  truly,  but  having,  among  its  other  aspects,  this 
one,  highly  ambiguous. 

§  19.  Meeting  it  boldly  as  they  may,  gazing  right  into 
the  skeleton  face  of  it,  the  ambiguity  remains ;  nay,  in  some 
sort  gains  upon  them.  We  trusted  in  the  gods ; — ^we  thought 
that  wisdom  and  courage  would  save  us.  Our  wisdom  and 
comrage  themselves  deceive  us  to  our  death.  Athena  had 
the  aspect  of  Deiphobus — ^terror  of  the  enemy.  She  has 
not  terrified  him,  but  left  us,  in  our  mortal  need.' 

And  beyond  that  mortality,  what  hope  have  we?  No- 
thing is  clear  to  us  on  that  horizon,  nor  comforting.  Funeral 
honours;  perha|)s  also  rest;  perhaps  a  shadowy  life— -artless, 
joyless,  loveless.  No  devices  in  that  darkness  of  the  grave,' 
nor  daring,  nor  delight  Neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
Inarriage,  nor  casting  of  spears,  nor  rolling  of  chariots,  nor 
voice  of  fietme.  Lapped  in  pale  Elysian  mist,  chilling  the 
forgetful  heart  and  feeble  frame,  shall  we  waste  on  for  ever  ? 
Can  the  dust  of  earth  claim  more  of  immortality  than  this  ? 
Or  shall  we  have  even  so  much  as  rest  ?  May  we,  indeed, 
lie  down  again  in  the  dust:    or  have  not  our  sins  hidden 

^  [Ptalms  zxiv.  4.] 

*  [See  lUad,  xxiL  226  seq.,  where  Athena  assumes  the  form  of  Hector's  brother, 
Deiphobus,  in  order  to  encourage  him  to  turn  and  meet  Achilles.  They  join  in 
mortal  combat,  Achilles  unaffr^hted.  The  vpear  thrown  in  vain  by  Hector  is 
taken  up  by  Athena  and  given  to  Achilles.  Hector  calls  in  vain  upon  Dei^obus 
lor  help,  but  no  Deiphobus  is  there.  It  is  bv  the  Lance  of  Pallas  that  Rector 
goes  bravely  to  death.  In  the  first  draft  the  title  of  the  chapter  is  ''The  Spear  of 
Deiphobus.  ] 

^  [See  Eccleaiastes  ix.  10;  and  for  the  next  references  Mark  xii,  25  and  Luke 
42.] 
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from  us  even  the  things  that  belong  to  that  peace?  May 
not  chance  and  the  whirl  of  passion  govern  us  there :  when 
there  shall  be  no  thought,  nor  work,  nor  wisdom,  nor 
breathing  of  the  soul?* 

Be  it  so.  With  no  better  reward,  no  bri^ter  hope,  we 
will  be  men  while  we  may:  men,  just,  and  strong,  and 
fearless,  and  up  to  our  power,  perfect  Athena  herself,  our 
wisdom  and  our  strength,  may  betray  us: — Phoebus,  our 
sun,  smite  us  with  plague,  or  hide  his  face  from  us  helpless ; 
— ^Jove  and  all  the  powers  of  £ftte  oppress  us,  or  give  us 
up  to  destruction^      While  we  live,  we  will  hold  &st  our 

\integrity;  no  weak  tears  shall  blind  us,  no  untimely  tremors^ 
abate  our  strength  of  arm  nor  swiftness  of  Umb.    The  gods 

[have  given  us  at  least  this  glorious  body  and  this  righteous 
conscience;  these  will  we  keep  bright  and  pure  to  the  end^ 
So  may  we  fall  to  misery,  but  not  to  baseness ;  so  may  we 
sink  to  sleep,  but  not  to  shame. 

§  20.  And  herein  was  conquest.  So  defied,  the  betraying 
and  accusing  shadows  shrank  back;  the  mysterious  horror 
'  subdued  itself  to  majestic  sorrow.  Death  was  swallowed  up 
in  victory.^  Their  blood,  which  seemed  to  be  poured  out 
upon  the  ground,  rose  into  hyacinthine  flowers.'  All  the 
beauty  of  earth  opened  to  them;  they  had  ploughed  into 
its  darkness,  and  they  reaped  its  gold;  the  gods,  in  whom 
they  had  trusted  through  all  semblance  of  oppression,  came 
down  to  love  them  and  be  their  helpmates.  All  nature 
round  them  became  divine, — one  harmony  of  power  and 
peace.  The  sun  hurt  them  not  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by 
night ; '  the  earth  opened  no  more  her  jaws  into  the  pit  ^ 

*  Tw  KoX  rtSvrj&Ti  voov  ir6p€  Ile/ixrc^vctflL, 
ot^  frenvvcrSaf  rol  Sk  crKial  dtavovo'iv, 

Od.  X.  495. 


^  [1  CorinthiADi  xv.  64.] 

*  [See  Queen  qf  the  Air^  §  83,  where  Raskin  refers  to  the  hyacinth,  £ikbled  to  hare 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus,  as  connected  with  week  thoughts  of  im<^ 
mortanty.l 

^  [See  Psalnfs  cxxi.  6.] 
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the  sea  whitened  no  more  against  them  the  teeth  of  his  de- 
vouring waves.  Smi,  and  moon,  and  earth,  and  sea, — all 
melted  into  grace  and  love ;  the  fatal  arrows  rang  not  now 
at  the  shoulders  of  Apollo,  the  healer ;  lord  of  life,  and  of 
the  three  great  spirits  of  life — Care,  Memory,  and  Melody. 
Great  Artemis  guarded  their  flocks  by  night;  Selene  kissed 
in  love  the  eyes  of  those  who  slept.  And  from  all  came 
the  help  of  heaven  to  body  and  soul ;  a  strange  spirit  lifting 
the  lovely  limbs ;  strange  light  glowing  on  the  golden  hab ; 
and  strangest  comfort  filling  the  trustful  heart,  so  that  they 
could  put  off^  their  armour,  and  lie  down  to  sleep, — their 
work  well  done,  whether  at  the  gates  of  their  temples*  or 
of  their  mountains  ;  f  accepting  the  death  they  once  thought 
terrible,  as  the  gift  of  Him  who  knew  and  granted  what 
was  best.^ 

*  ovfcfri  dv«rTi^av,  dkX.'  iv  rcXei  rovry  Itrxovro.     Herod,  i.  81. 

t  6  ^  dv<nr€fiir6fuvo9  avrh^  /a^  ovk  dircXurcro,  rhv  Si  valSa  <rvoTpar€v6fuvov 
iovra  01  fjkovvoy€via  direirc/A^c.     Herod,  vii.  221.^ 

^  [The  first  draft  of  §  20  u  here  given,  as  an  example  of  how  carefully  Ruskin 
revised  his  work  : — 

''And  herein  was  victory.  So  defied,  the  betraying  and  accusing  shadows 
sank  back ;  the  deathfiil  horror  subdued  itself  into  majestic  sorrow.  The 
grisly  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory.  AU  the  beauty  of  earth  opened 
upon  them ;  as  thev  had  ploughed  into  its  darkness,  they  reaped  its  gold ; 
the  gods  in  whom  tliey  had  trusted  came  down  to  be  their  companions.*  All 
nature  round  them  seemed  divine  and  one  harmony  of  power  and  peace. 
The  sun  could  not  hurt  them  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night;  the  earth 
opened  no  more  her  mouth  into  the  pit ;  the  sea  shook  no  more  against 
them  the  teeth  of  his  gnawing  waves.  Sun,  and  moon,  and  earth,  and 
sea — all  melted  into  grace  and  love ;  the  £atal  arrows  rang  no  more  at 
the  shoulders  of  Apollo,  the  healer ;  lord  of  life,  leader  of  de  three  great 
muses — Care,  Memory,  and  Melody.  Artemis,  tiie  huntress,  watched  their 
flocks  by  night;  Selene  kissed  the  eyes  of  idl  who  slept.  And  from  all 
came  the  hSip  of  heaven  to  body  and  soul ;  a  strange  spirit  lifting  the 
earthly  limbs;  strange  light  floatimr  from  the  fiery  crest;  and  strangest 
comfort  filling  the  trustful  heart  of  those  who  put  off  their  armour,  and 
lay  down  to  rest — ^their  work  well  done,  by  gates  of  their  temples  or  their 
mountains,  in  worship  or  war ;  accepting  the  gift  of  death  they  once  thought 
terrible,  as  the  gift  ot  Him  who  knew  what  was  happiest  for  them." 
At  the  point  marked  *  the  same  draft  has  this  footnote :  ''Remember  always  in  order 
to  mark  the  reality  of  Greek  belief,  how  Pisistratus  was  restored  to  the  tyranny  of 
Athens" — ^the  reference  being  to  the  device  of  obtaining  a  woman  of  noble  form 
io  personate  Athena  and  accompany  Pisistratus  to  Athens  ^erod.  L  60).] 

*  [The  first  of  these  instances  is  again  a  reference  to  the  story  of  Cleobis  and 
Bito,  victors  in  the  games,  of  whom,  moreover,  the  foUowing  tale  is  told :  "It  was. 
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with  the  Argives  »  feast  to  Juno,  and  for  all  manner  of  canae  it  was  needful  that 
their  mother  should  he  carried  to  the  temple  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  But  the  oxen 
came  not  to  tfaem  in  time  out  of  the  field.    Then  the  youths,  poshed  to  eatremitgr 

Sthe  hoar,  stoopins^  down  under  the  yoke  themselves,  drew  the  chariot,  and  on 
9  chariot  their  mother  was  carried  by  them.  And  traversinn^  fiv»-and-fbrty  stadia, 
they  reached  the  temple.  And  to  them,  having  ^ooe  this  and  been  seen  by  aU  the 
solemn  multitude,  there  came,  thereupon,  the  noblest  end  of  life,  and  the  Goddess 
showed  in  this  that  it  was  better  for  man  to  die  tlian  to  live.  For  the  Argiv« 
men  stood  round  and  gave  glory  to  th^  youths  for  their  strength';  and  the  4^^^ 
women  gave  glory  to  their  mother  for  the  children  that  she  had  received.  But 
their  mother,  being  full  of  great  joy  in  the  deed  and  f n  the  fiune,  stood  before 
the  image,  and  praved :  '  To  Cleobis  and  Bito,  my  sons,  who  have  honoured  thee 
greatly,  do  thon,  on  Goddess,  give  what  it  is  best  should  chance  to  men.'  And 
after  this  her  prajrer,  when  Uie  youths  IumI  sacrifieed  and  feasted,  they  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  the  temple  itself,  and  rose  no  more  but  were  held  in  that  end.  And 
the  Argives  made  statues  of  them  and  gave  them  to  the  treasury  at  DelphL  as  of 
noblest  men."  (Ruskin's  translation,  here  copied  from  one  of  his  notebooks ;  he 
refers  to  the  story  ako  in  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §§  109,  183.  Vol  XVI.  pp.  92,  167 ; 
and  Ethic9  iff  the  Diut^  §  117.)  Tlie  second  reference  is  to  Thermopyl»  and  tiie 
storv  of  Megiatias,  the  sooths^er,  whom  Leonidas  endeavoured  to  dismiss  that  he 
mignt  not  perish  with  the  rest;  ^'but  he  would  not  himself  depart,  but  sent  away 
his  son  who  was  with  him  in  the  army,  besides  whom  he  had  no  other  child.''] 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  WINGS  OP  THE  UON 

§  1.  Such  being  the  heroic  spirit  of  Greek  religion  and  art, 
we  may  now  with  ease  trace  the  relations  between  it  and 
that  whidi  animated  the  Italian,  and  chiefly  the  Venetian, 
schools. 

Observe,  all  the  nobleness,  as  well  as  the  faults,  of  the 
Greek  art  were  dependent  oa  its  making  the  most  of  this 
present  life.  It  might  do  so  in  the  Anacreontic  temper — 
T/  IlX«(W€<r<ri  k4^  ;  ^  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  Pleiads  ?  '* 
or  in  the  defiant  or  the  trustM  endurance  of  fate  ;*— but  its 
dominion  was  in  this  world. 

Florentine  art  was  essentially  Christian,  ascetic,  expectant 
of  a  better  world,  and  antagonistic,  therefore,  to  the  Greek 
temper.  So  that  the  Greek  element,  once  forced  i^on  it, 
destroyed  it.  *  There  was  absolute  incompatibility  between 
them.'  Florentine  art,  also,  could  not  produce  landscape. 
It  despised  the  rock,  the  tree,  the  vital  air  itself,  aspiring 
to  breathe  empyreal  air. 

Venetian  art  began  with  the  same  aim  and  under  the 
same  restrictions.  Both  are  healthy  in  the  youth  of  art 
Heavenly  aim  and  severe  law  for  boyhood;  earthly  wwk 
and  fair  freedom  for  manhood. 

§  2.   The  Venetians   began,   I   repeat,  with   asceticism; 

^  [S«e  AoMreon't  Ode  to  »  Silver  Cup  ;  the  reading,  wm  generally  accepted,  ia : — 

tI  nXcUdwr  ft4\H  fA» 
H  9*  daripot  Botdrov;] 

*  [Thia  waa  a  view  which  Raskin  onalified  when  he  came  to  atnd]r  eloeely  the 
work  of  Botticelli^  of  whom  he  laid  taat  he  wai  pure  '^  Greek  in  spirit "  {Ariadne 
JFIorenHruiy  §  IS&),  and  that  he  could  ''in  a  meaaure  paint  hoth  Aphrodite  and  the 
Madonna"  {Fort  Clatfigera,  Letter  22).] 
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always,  however,  delighting  in  more  massive  and  deep  colour 
than  other  religious  painters.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
saints  who  have  been  cardinals,  because  of  their  red  hats, 
and  they  sunburn  all  their  hermits  into  splendid  russet 
brown. 

They  differed  from  the  Pisans  in  having  no  Marenmaa 
between  them  and  the  sea ;  from  the  Romans  in  continually 
quarrelling  with  the  Pope;  and  from  the  Florentines  in 
having  no  gardens. 

They  had  another  kind  of  garden,  deep  furrowed,  with 
blossom  in  white  wreaths — ^fruitless.  Perpetual  May  therein, 
and  singing  of  wild,  nestless  birds.  And  they  had  no  Mar- 
enmia  to  separate  them  from  this  garden  of  theirs.  The 
destiny  of  Pisa  was  changed,  in  all  probability,  by  the  ten 
miles  of  marsh-land  and  poisonous  air  between  it  and  the 
beach.  The  Genoese  energy  was  feverish;  too  much  heat 
reflected  from  their  torrid  Apennine.  But  the  Venetian 
had  his  free  horizon,  his  salt  breeze,  and  sandy  Lido-shore; 
sloped  far  and  flat, — ridged  sometimes  under  the  Tramon- 
tane winds  with  half  a  mile's  breadth  of  rollers; — sea  and 
sand  shrivelled  up  together  in  one  yellow  careering  field  of 
fall  and  roar. 

§  8.  They  were,  also,  we  said,  always  quarrelling  with  the 
Pope.^  Their  religious  liberty  came,  like  their  bodily  health, 
from  that  wave  training;  for  it  is  one  notable  effect  of  a 
life  passed  on  ship-board  to  destroy  weak  beliefs  in  appointed 
forms  of  religion.  A  sailor  may  be  grossly  superstitious,  but 
his  superstitions  will  be  connected  with  amulets  and  omens, 
not  cast  in  systems.  He  must  accustom  himself,  if  he  prays 
at  all,  to  pray  anywhere  and  anyhow.  Candlesticks  and  in- 
cense not  being  portable  into  the  maintop,  he  perceives  those 
decorations  to  be,  on  the  whole,  inessential  to  a  maintop 
mass.  Sails  must  be  set  and  cables  bent,  be  it  never  so 
strict  a  saint's  day,  and  it  is  found  that  no  harm  comes  of 
it.    Absolution  on  a  lee-shore  must  be  had  of  the  breakers, 

^  [For  the  inflaence  of  this  fact  on  Venetian  architeotare,  see  Stonei  of  Veniee, 
voL  i.  (Vol  IX.  pp.  25-29) ;  and  compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  46a] 
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it  appears,  if  at  all,  and  they  give  it  plenary  and  brief, 
without  listening  to  confession.^ 

Whereupon  our  religious  opinions  become  vague,  but  our 
religious  confidences  strong ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  is  that  we 
perceive  the  Pope  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines, 
and  able,  indeed,  to  sell  indulgences,  but  not  winds,  for  any 
money.  Whereas,  God  and  the  sea  are  with  us,  and  we 
must  even  trust  them  both,  and  take  what  they  shall  send. 

§  4.  Then,  farther.  This  ocean-work  is  wholly  adverse 
to  any  morbid  conditions  of  sentiment.  Reverie,  above  all 
things,  is  forbidden  by  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  By  the  dogs 
and  the  depths,  no  dreaming!  The  first  thing  required  of 
us  is  presence  of  mind.  Neither  love,  nor  poetry,  nor  piety, 
must  ever  so  take  up  our  thoughts  as  to  make  us  slow  or 
unready.  In  sweet  Val  d'Amo  it  is  permissible  enough  to 
dream  among  the  orange  blossoms,  and  forget  the  day  in 
twilight  of  ilex.  But  along  the  avenues  of  the  Adrian  waves 
there  can  be  no  careless  walking.  Vigilance,  night  and  day, 
required  of  us,  besides  learning  of  many  practical  lessons  in 
severe  and  humble  dexterities.  It  is  enough  for  the  Floren- 
tine to  know  how  to  use  his  sword  and  to  ride.  We  Vene- 
tians, also,  must  be  able  to  use  our  swords,  and  on  ground 
which  is  none  of  the  steadiest;  but,  besides,  we  must  be 
able  to  do  nearly  everything  that  hands  can  turn  to — ^rudders, 
and  yards,  and  cables,  all  needing  workmanly  handling  and 
worlonanly  knowledge,  from  captain  as  well  as  from  men. 
To  drive  a  nail,  lash  a  spar,  reef  a  sail — rude  work  this  for 


^  [The  MS.  sddi  a  little  Venetian  picture  :— 

''For  common  tailort,  it  is  true,  there  ia  a  little  chapel  on  the  Riva, 
where^  if  we  escape  the  sea,  it  will  be  right— 4ifi  it  has  been  ever  since  Horace's 
time— to  hang  up  a  picture  and  light  a  taper ;  and  we  know  that  the  wife 
is  always  there  at  sunset,  and  knMls  lone  if  there  are  high-heaped  clouds 
in  the  west.     Nevertheless  our  best  devotion  in  not  there  nor  in  any  other 
place  in  particular,  but  at  oar  or  wheel,  and  under  whatever  atara  are  up  at 
midnight  or  mid-mom — in  no  refined  Latin  utterance,  but  with  a  down- 
right meaning,  and  full  belief  that  we  shall  be  heard." 
For  the  reference  to  Horace,  see  OdM,  i.  6,  13.    The  ''  little  chapel  on  the  Riva " 
may  be  the  Church  of  S.  Biagio,  wluch  contains  the  tombs  of  many  sailors:  or 
perhaps  Ruskin  referred  rather  to  the  little  chapel  of  Our  Lady  which  uie  gondoliers 
maintain  at  each  traghetto,] 
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noble  bands ;  but  to  be  done  someUmes,  and  done  well  on 
pain  of  death.  All  which  not  only  takes  mean  pride  out 
of  us»  and  puts  nobler  pride  of  power  in  its  stead;  but  it 
tends  partly  to  soothe^  partly  to  chasten,  partly  to  employ 
and  direct,  the  hot  Italian  temper,  and  make  us  every  way 
greater^  calmer,  and  happier. 

§  5.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  induce  in  u$  great  respect 
for  the  whole  human  body;  for  its  limbs,  as  much  as  for 
its  tongue  or  its  wit.  Policy  and  eloquence  are  well;  and, 
indeed,  we  Venetians  can  be  politic  enough,  and  can  speak 
melodiously  when  we  choose;  but  to  put  the  helm  up 
at  the  right  moment  is  the  b^^inning  of  all  cunning — and 
for  that  we  need  arm  and  eye; — ^not  tongue.  And  with 
this  respect  for  the  body  as  such,  comes  also  the  saUor's 
preference  of  massive  beauty  in  bodily  form.  The  lands- 
men, among  their  roses  and  orange-blossoms,  and  chequered 
shadows  of  twisted  vine,  may  weU  please  themselves  with 
pale  faces,  and  finely  drawn  eyebrows,  and  fantastic  braid* 
ing  of  hair.  But  from  the  sweeping  glory  of  the  sea  we 
learn  to  love  another  kind  of  beauty ;  broad*breasted,  level- 
browed,  like  the  horizon; — ^thighed  and  shouldered  like  the 
billows;  footed  like  their  stealing  foam; — ^bathed  in  cloud 
of  golden  hair  like  their  sunsets. 

§  6.  Such  were  the  physical  influences  constantly  in 
operation  on  the  Venetians;  their  painters,  however,  were 
partly  prepared  for  their  work  by  others  in  their  in* 
fancy.  Associations  connected  with  early  life  among  moun- 
tains softened  and  deepened  the  teaching  of  the  sea;  and 
the  wildness  of  form  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  gave  greater 
strength  and  grotesqueness  to  their  imaginations  than  the 
Greek  paintws  could  have  found  among  the  cliffs  of  the 
^gean.  Thus  far,  however,  the  influences  on  both  are 
nearly  similar.  The  Greek  Sea  was  indeed  less  bleak,  and 
the  Greek  hills  were  less  grand;  but  the  difference  was 
in  degree  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  their  power.  The 
moral  influences  at  work  on  the  two  races  were  far  more 
sharply  opposed. 
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§  7.  Evil,  as  w^  saw,  had  beoi  fronted  by  the  Gfeek, 
and  thrust  out  of  his  path.  Once  conquered,  if  he  thought 
of  it  Qiore,  it  was  involuntarily,  as  we  remember  a  painful 
dreain,  yet  with  a  secret  dread  that  the  dream  might  return 
and  continue  for  even  But  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
th^  Middle  AgCiS  had  made  the  contemplation  of  evil  one 
of  thi?  duties  of  men,  As  sin,  it  was  to  be  duly  thou^t 
upon,  that  it  n^ight  be  confessed.  As  suffering,  endiured 
joyfully,  in  hope  of  future  reward.  Hence  conditions  of 
bodily  distemper  which  an  Athenian  would  have  looked 
upon  with  the  severest  contempt  and  aversic»,  were  in  the 
Christian  Church  regarded  always  with  pity,  and  often 
with  respect;  while  the  partial  practice  of  celibacy  by  the 
clergy,  and  by  those  over  whom  they  had  influence,  —  to- 
gether with  the  whole  system  of  conv^nitual  penance  and 
pathetic  ritpal  (with  the  vicious  reactionary  tendencies 
necessarily  following),  introduced  calamitous  conditions  both 
of  body  and  soul,  which  added  largely  to  the  pagan's 
simple  list  of  elements  of  evil,  and  introduced  the  most 
complicated  states  of  mental  suffering  and  decrepitude. 

§  8.  Therefore  the  Christian  painters  differed  from  the 
Greek  in  two  main  points.  They  had  been  taught  a  faith 
which  put  an  end  to  restless  questioning  and  discourage- 
ment. All  was  at  last  to  be  well — and  their  best  genius 
might  be  peaceftiUy  given  to  imagining  the  glories  ci 
heaven  and  the  happiness  of  its  redeemed.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  thou^^  suffering  was  to  cease  in  heaven,  it 
was  to  be  not  only  endured,  but  honoured  upon  earth. 
And  i^om  the  Crucifixion,  down  to  a  beggar's  lameness, 
all  the  tortures  and  maladies  of  men  were  to  be  made,  at 
least  in  part,  the  subjects  of  art  The  Venetian  was, 
therefore,  in  his  inner  mind,  less  serious  than  the  Greek: 
in  his  superficial  temper,  sadder.  In  his  heart  there  was 
none  oi  the  deep  horror  which  vexed  the  soul  of  iSschylus 
or  Homer.  His  Pallas-shield  was  the  shield  of  Faith,  not 
the  shield  of  the  Grorgon.  All  was  at  last  to  issue  happily ; 
in  sweetest  harpings  and  seven-fold  circles  of  light.     But 
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for  the  present  he  had  to  dwell  with  the  maimed  and  the 
blind,  and  to  revere  Lazarus  more  than  Achilles. 

§  9.  This  reference  to  a  future  world  has  a  morbid  in- 
fluence  on   all  their   conclusions.     For  the   earth   and   all 
its  natural  elements  are  despised.     They  are  to  pass  away 
like  a   scroll^    Man,  the   immortal,  is   alone   revered ;    his 
work  and  presence  are  all  that  can  be  noble  or  desirable. 
Men,  and  fair  architecture,  temples  and  courts  such  as  may 
be  in  a  celestial  city,  or  the  clouds  and  angels  of  Paradise ; 
these   are  what   we   must   paint  when  we   want  beautiful 
things.     But  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the   forests,   are    all 
adverse  to  us, — a  desolation.     The  ground  that  was  cursed 
for  our  sake;' — the  sea  that  executed  judgment  on  all  oiur 
race,    and   rages   against   us   still,   though   bridled;    storm- 
demons  churning  it  into  foam  in  nightly  glare  on  Lido, 
and   hissing  from  it   against   our  palaces.      Nature  is  but 
a  terror,  or    a    temptation.     She    is    for    hermits,  martyrs, 
murderers, — for  St.  Jerome,  and  St.   Mary  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Magdalen  in  the  desert,  and  monk  Peter,  falling  before 
the  sword.' 

§  10.  But  the  worst  point  we  have  to  note  respecting 
the  spirit  of  Venetian  landscape  is  its  pride. 

It  was  observed  in  the  course  of  the  third  volume  *  how 
the  mediaeval  temper  had  rejected  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
whatever  pleasures  could  come  of  them. 

At  Venice  this  negation  had  reached  its  extreme. 
Though  the  Florentines  and  Romans  had  no  delight  in 
farming,  they  had  in  gardening.  The  Venetian  possessed, 
and  cared  for,  neither  fields  nor  pastures.  Being  delivered, 
to  his  loss,  from  all  the  wholesome  labours  of  tillage,  he 
was  also  shut  out  from  the  sweet  wonders  and  charities  of 

1  FRevelatioii  vi.  14.] 

'  [See  Genesig  iii.  17.] 

'  [To  a  picture  bj  Bellini  of  this  latter  subject  (now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
No.  812)  Rtttkin  often  refers :  see.  for  instance,  Aratra  PenteHd,  §  221.  For  the 
landscape  in  Titian's  '*  St  Jerome,^'  see  VoL  III.  pp.  181-182 ;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  244  246  ; 
Vol.  VI.  p.  432.  For  landscapes  by  Tintoret^  called  ''St.  Mary  of  Egypt''  and 
The  Magdalen/'  see  Stanei  of  Venice,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  pp.  40a-409).] 

*  [See  Vol.  V.  pp.  248  eeq^ 
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the  earth,  and  from  the  pleasant  natural  history  of  the 
year.  Birds  and  beasts,  and  times  and  seasons,  all  miknown 
to  him.  No  swallow  chattered  at  his  window,"*^  nor,  nested 
mider  his  golden  roofs,  claimed  the  sacredness  of  his 
mercy  ;t  no  Pythagorean  fowl  taught  him  the  blessings  of 
the  poor4  nor  did  the  grave  spirit  of  poverty  rise  at  his 
side  to  set  forth  the  delicate  grace  and  honour  of  lowly 
life.§  No  humble  thoughts  of  grasshopper  sire  had  he,  like 
the  Athenian;  no  gratitude  for  gifts  of  olive;  no  childish 
care  for  figs,  any  more  than  thistles.  The  rich  Venetian 
feast  had  no  need  of  the  figtree  spoon.!  Dramas  about 
birds,  and  wasps  and  frogs,  would  have  passed  unheeded 
by  his  proud  fancy;  carol  or  murmur  of  them  had  fallen 
unrecognized  on  ears  accustomed  only  to  grave  syllables  of 
war-tried  men,  and  wash  of  songless  wave. 

§  11.  No  simple  joy  was  possible  to  him.  Only  stateli- 
ness  and  power;  high  intercourse  with  kingly  and  beautiful 
humanity,  proud  thoughts,  or  splendid  pleasures;   throned 

*  Anacreon^  Ode  12th.  t  Hcrod.  i  159.^ 

X  Lucian  (Micyllus).  §  Aristophanes^  Plutus, 

f  Hippias  Major,  290  D. 

^  ["  Aristodicus  went  all  round  the  temple  destroying  the  nests  of  the  sparrows  and 
of  all  the  other  kinds  of  birds  which  had  heen  hatched  on  the  temple ;  and  while  he 
was  doing  this,  it  is  said  that  a  voice  came  from  the  inner  shrine  to  Aristodicus  and 
spake  thus  :  'Thou  most  impious  of  men,  why  dost  thou  dare  to  do  this?  Dost  thou 
carry  away  by  force  from  my  temple  the  suppliants  for  my  protection?' "  Micyllus  (a 
cobbler)  is  the  hero  of  Lucian's  dialogue  ''The  Dream  or  The  Cock" — or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  English  versions,  ''Tbe  Cock  and  the  Cobbler" — and  is  instructed 
by  his  philosophic  feathered  friend  to  entertain  a  contempt  for  plutocrats.  (For 
another  reference  to  the  dialogue,  see  below,  p.  401.)  For  Ruskin's  reading  of  the 
Plutus,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  Ixii.  In  his  analysis  of  the  play,  there  mentioned, 
Ruskin  describes  how  "  Penia  finely  describes  herself  as  the  Uoddess  of  Poverty,  as 
Bacchus  of  drunkenness,"  and  how  excellent  are  her  arguments.  For  the  Athenian's 
'*  thoughts  of  ffrasshopper  sire,"  see  Aristophanes,  CknuU,  984,  and  Thucydides,  i.  6 : 
''Quite  recently  the  old-&8hioned  refinement  of  dress  still  lingered  among  the  elder 
men  of  their  richer  class,  who  wore  under-garments  of  linen,  and  bound  back  their 
hair  in  a  knot  with  golden  clasps  in  the  form  of  grasshoppers ;  and  the  same  customs 
long  survived  among  the  elders  of  Ionia,  having  been  derived  from  their  Athenian 
ancestors."  Ruskin  discusses  in  the  Queen  <^  the  Air,  §  38,  the  symbolism  of  the 
olive  in  the  myth  of  its  gift  to  Athens  by  Athena.  The  Athenian  "  care  for  figs " 
is  fiimiliar  from  the  old  explanation  of  the  word  ^ko^pttp  (a  common  informer),  as 
one  who  informed  against  persons  exporting  figs,  or  plundering  sacred  fig-trees  (see 
Hume's  essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade).  In  the  Bipjnas  Major  (290  D.)  Socrates 
asks  whether  for  a  dish  full  of  porridge  a  fig-tree  spoon  is  not  more  appropriate  than 
one  of  gold.] 
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sensualities,  and  ennobled  appetites.  But  of  innocent, 
childish,  helpful,  holy  pleasures,  he  had  none.  As  in  the 
classical  landscape,  nearly  all  rural  labour  is  banished  from 
the  Titianesque :  there  is  one  bold  etching  of  a  landscape, 
with  grand  ploughing  in  the  foreground,\but  this  is  only 
a  caprice;  the  customary  Venetian  background  is  without 
sign  of  laborious  rural  life.  We  find,  indeed,  often  a  shep- 
herd with  his  flock,  sometimes  a  woman  spinning,  but  no 
division  of  fields,  no  growing  crops,  nor  nestling  villages. 
In  the  numerous  drawings  and  woodcuts  variously  con- 
nected with  or  representative  of  Venetian  work,  a  watermill 
is  a  frequent  object,  a  river  constant,  generally  the  sea. 
But  the  prevailing  idea  in  all  the  great  pictures  I  have  seen 
is  that  of  mountainous  land  with  wild  but  graceful  forest, 
and  rolling  or  horizontal  clouds.  The  mountains  are  dark 
blue ;  the  clouds  glowing  or  soft  gray,  always  massive ;  the 
light,  deep,  clear,  melancholy;  the  foliage,  neither  intricate 
nor  graceful,  but  compact  and  sweeping  (with  undulated 
trunks),  dividing  much  into  horizontal  flakes,  like  the  clouds ; 
the  ground  rocky  and  broken  somewhat  monotonously,  but 
richly  green  with  wild  herbage;  here  and  there  a  flower, 
by  preference  white  or  blue,  rarely  yellow,  still  more 
rarely  red. 

§  12.  It  was  stated^  that  this  heroic  landscape  of  theirs 
was  peopled  by  spiritual  beings  of  the  highest  order.  And 
in  this  rested  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians  over  all  later 
schools.  They  were  the  hst  believing  school  of  Italy. 
Although,  as  I  said  above,  always  quarrelling  with  the 
Pope,  there  is  aU  the  more  evidence  of  an  earnest  faith 
in  their  religion.  People  who  trusted  the  Madonna  less, 
fluttered  the  Pope  more.  But  down  to  Tintoret's  time, 
tTie  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  still  real  and  sincere  at 
Venice ;  and  though  faith  in  it  was  compatible  with  much 

^  [Raskin  had  a  print  of  this  subject  (now  in  Mr.  Allen's  possession) ;  it  is  en- 

3 raved  by  Dominique  Vivant  Denon  (1747-1825),  a  distinguished  amateur  engraver 
dd  director  of  the  Imperial  Galleries  under  Napoleon  f.     Some  other  Plates  of 
&rm-soenes  are  ffiven  in  Lefebre's  boolc  of  etchings;  and  see  p.  00  in  J.  Gilbert's 
Oadore^  or  TUiam  Country.] 
'  [See  above^  p.  254.] 
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which  to  us  appears  criminal  or  absurd,  the  religion  itself 
was  entirely  smcere. 

§  18.  Perhaps  when  you  see  one  of  Titian's  splendidly 
passionate  subjects,  or  find  Veronese  making  the  Marriage  in 
Cana  one  blaze  of  Worldly  pomp,  you  imagine  that  'Htian 
must  have  been  a  sensualist,  and  Veronese  an  unbeliever. 

Put  the  idea  from  you  at  once,  and  be  assured  of  this 
for  ever;  it  will  guide  you  through  many  a  lab3rrinth  of 
Ufe,  as  well  as  of  painting, — ^that  of  an  evil  tree,  men  never 
gather  good  fruit ^ — ^good  of  any  sort  or  kind;  even  good 
sensualism.' 

Let  us  look  to  this  calmly.  We  have  seen  what  physical 
advantage *the  Venetian  had,  in  his  sea  and  sky:  also  what 
moral  disadvantage  he  had,  in  scorn  of  the  poor;  now 
finally,  let  .us  see  with  what  power  he  was  invested,  which 
men  since  his  time  have  never  recovered  mcH^. 

§  14.  "Neither  of  a  bramble  bush  gather  they  grapes."* 

The  great  sa}dng  has  twofold  help  for  us.  Be  assured, 
first,  that  if  it  were  bramble  from  which  you  gathered  them, 
these  are  not  grapes  in  your  hand,  though  they  look  like 
grapes.  Or  if  these  are  indeed  grapes,  it  was  no  bramble 
you  gathered  them  from,  though  it  k>oked  like  one. 

It  is  difficult  for  persons,  accustomed  to  receive,  without 
questioning,  the  modem  English  idea  of  religion,  to  under- 
stand the  temper  of  the  Venetian  Cath^^s.  I  do  not 
enter  into  examination  of  our  own  feelings ;  but  I  have  to 
note  this  one  significant  point  of  difference  between  us. 

§  15.  An  English  gentleman,  desiring  his  portrait,  gives 
probably  to  the  painter  a  choice  of  several  actions,  in  any 
of  which  he  is  wilUng  to  be  represented.  As  for  instance, 
riding  his  best  horse,  shooting  with  his  favourite  pointer, 

[See  MaUhew  vii.  18.]  ^ 

the  MS.  Raddn  hmd  a4ded  kera : — 

^'And  this  being  a  great  and  wonderful  fiict^  and  the  one  which  of  all 
that  I  have  had  to  show  in  thia  work^  ia  principal^  we  will  pause  here  and 
approach  it  seriously.    We  have  seen  what  physical  ..." 
The  passage  is  of  interest^  for  seventeen  years  later^  in  his  Oxford  course  entitled 
'^Readings  in  Modem  Paintert*'  (see  a  later  volume)^  Ruskin  spoke  of  his  ''main   ^ 
subject"  in  that  book  being  ''that  all  art  depended  on  nobleness  of  life."] 
8  [Luke  vi.  44.] 


1  [Sm 
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manifesting  himself  in  bis  robes  of  state  on  some  great 
public  occasion,  meditating  in  his  study,  playing  with  his 
children,  or  visiting  his  tenants;  in  any  of  these  or  other 
such  circvunstances,  he  will  give  the  artist  free  leave  to  paint 
him.  But  in  one  important  action  he  would  shrink  even 
from  the  suggestion  of  being  drawn*  He  will  assuredly 
not  let  himself  be  painted  praying. 

Strangely,  this  is  the  action  which,  of  all  others,  a 
Venetian  desires  to  be  painted  in.  If  they  want  a  noble 
«.d  complete  portrrit.  thT««rly  dl  choJ  t.  be  pdnted 
on  their  knees.^ 

§  16.  "Hypocrisy,"  you  say;  and  "that  they  might  be 
seen  of  men."*  If  we  examine  ourselves,  or  an^  one  else, 
who  will  give  trustworthy  answer  on  this  point,  so  as  to 
ascertain,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  what  the  feeling  is, 
which  would  make  a  modem  English  person  dislike  to  be 
painted  praying,  we  shall  not  find  it,  I  believe,  to  be  excess 
of  sincerity.  Whatever  we  find  it  to  be,  the  opposite 
Venetian  feeling  is  certainly  not  h3rpocrisy.  It  is  often 
conventionalism,  implying  as  little  devotion  in  the  person 
represented,  as  regular  attendance  at  church  does  with  us. 
But  that  it  is  not  hypocrisy,  you  may  ascertain  by  one 
simple  consideration  (supposing  you  not  to  have  enough 
knowledge  of  the  expression  of  sincere  persons  to  judge  by 
the  portraits  themselves).  The  Venetians,  when  they  desired 
to  deceive,  were  much  too  subtle  to  attempt  it  clumsily.  If 
they  assiuned  the  mask  of  rehgion,  the  mask  must  have 
been  of  some  use.  The  persons  whom  it  deceived  must, 
therefore,  have  been  religious,  and,  being  so,  have  believed 
in  the  Venetians'  sincerity.  If,  therefore,  among  other  con- 
temporary nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse,  we 
^^an  find  any,  more  religious  than  they,  who  were  duped,  or 
even  influenced,  by  their  external  religiousness,  we  might 
have  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  religiousness  to  be 
assumed.     But  if  we  can  find  no  one  likely  to  have  been 

^  [With  this  passage  compare  the  one  from  the  MS.  of  the  second  volume  cited 
at  Vol.  IV.  p.  189  n.l 
>  [Matthew  tL  l.J. 
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deceived,  we  must  believe  the  Venetian  to  have  been,  in 
reality,  what  there  was  no  advantage  in  seeming. 

§  17.  I  leave  the  matter  to  your  examination,  fore- 
warning you,  confidently,  that  you  will  discover  by  severest 
evidence,  that  the  Venetian  religion  was  true.  Not  only 
true,  but  one  of  the  main  motives  of  their  lives.  In  the 
field  of  investigation  to  which  we  are  here  limited,  I  will 
collect  some  of  the  evidence  of  this. 

For  one  profiane  picture  by  great  Venetians,  you  will 
find  ten  of  sacred  subjects ;  and  those,  also,  includkig  their 
grandest,  most  laboured,  and  most  beloved  works.  Tin- 
toret's  power  culminates  in  two  great  religious  pictures: 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Paradise.  Titian's  in  the  Assump- 
tion, the  Peter  Martyr,  and  Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 
Veronese's  in  the  Marriage  in  Cana.  John  Bellini  and 
Basaiti  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  painted  any  other  than 
sacred  subjects.^  By  the  Palmas,  Vincenzo  Catena,  and 
Bonifazio,  I  remember  no  profane  subject  of  importance. 

§  18.  There  is,  moreover,  one  distinction  of  the  very 
highest  import  between  the  treatment  of  sacred  subjects 
by  Venetian  painters  and  by  all  others. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  Italy,  piety  had  become  abstract, 
and  opposed  theoretically  to  worldly  life ;  hence  the  Floren- 
tine and  Umbrian  painters  generaUy  separated  their  saints 
£rom  living  men.  They  delighted  in  imagining  scenes  of 
spiritual  perfectness; — Paradises,  and  companies  ofMie  re- 
deemed at  the  judgment; — ^gloAfied  meetings  of  martyrs; — 
madonnas  surrounded  by  circles  of  angels.  If,  which  was 
rare,   definite   portraitures  of  living   men  were   introduced, 

• 

1  [For  Tintorat's  ^'  Crucifixion,"  see  aboye,  p.  268 ;  and  for  the  *'  Paradise,"  below, 
p.  2d8,  and  atmes  qf  Venice,  voL  iU.  (VoL  XL  p.  372).  For  lltian's  ''Assumption,'^ 
see  below,  p.  298,  and  Vol.  XI.  p.  361 ;  but  Ruskin's  opinion  of  the  picture  cnanged 
in  later  Tears  (see  Quide  to  the  Venetian  Aeademy) ;  for  the  (now  destroyed)  "  Peter 
Martyr/'^  see  Vol.  III.  p.  28 ;  and  for  the  "  Presentation,"  see  Guide  to  the  Venetian 
Academy.  For  Veronese's  "  Marriage  in  Cana,"  see  above,  p.  287,  and  General  Index. 
Ruslcin  of  course  excludes  portraits  from  his  purview  here,  but  he  forgets  Bellini's 
''Bacchanal"  at  Alnwick;  for  the  same  painter's  series  of  classical  allegories  at 
Venice,  see  again  GhHde  to  the  Venetian  Aeademy.  For  other  references  to  Basaiti, 
see  Vol.  III.  p.  179;  VoL  XI.  p.  361.  For  Bonifazio,  Vol.  V.  p.  401;  VoL  XI. 
pp.  xxviii.,  179,  887,  390,  399 ;  VoL  XIII.  p.  36.  For  Catena,  VoL  XI.  p.  392.] 
vn.  T 
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these  real  characters  formed  a  kind  of  chorus  or  attendant 
company,  taking  no  part  in  the  action.  At  Venice  all  this 
was  reversed,  jand  so  boldly  as  at  first  to  shock,  with  its 
seeming  irreverence^  a  speetator  accustomed  to  the  formalin- 
ties  and  abstractions  of  the  so-called  sacred  schools.  The 
madomias  are  no  more  seated  apart  on  their  thrones^  the 
saints  no  mo(re  breathe  celestial  air.  They  are  on  our  own 
plain  ground — ^nay,  here  in  our  houses  with  us.  All  kind 
of  worldly  business  going  on  in  their  presence,  fearlessly ; 
our  own  friends  and  respected  acquaintances,  with  all  their 
mortal  faults,  and  in  their  mortal  iflesh,  lo<^ing  at  them 
face  to  face  unalarmed:  nay,  our  dearest  children  [laying 
with  their  pet  dogs  at  Christ's  very  feet. 

I  once  myself  thought  this  irreverent.  How  foolishly! 
As  if  children  whom  He  loved  (xndd  play  anjrwhere  else. 

§  19;  The  piioture  most  illustrative  of  this  feeling  is  per- 
haps that  at  Dresden,  of  Veronese's  family,  painted  by 
himself^ 

He  wishes  to  represent  them  as  happy  and  honoured. 
The  best  hapj^ness  and  highest  honour  he  can  imagine  for 
them  is  that  they  should  be  presented  to  the  Madonna,  to 
whom,  therefore,  they  arc  being  ^brought  by  the  three  virtues 
-—Faith,  HopCj  and  Charity* 

The  Virgin  stands  in  a  recess  behind  two  marble  shafts, 
such  ajB  may  be  seen  in  ai^  house  belonging  to  an  old 
familjri^  Venice.  She  places  the  boy  Christ  on  the  edge 
of  a  balustrade  before  her.  *  At  her  side  are  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  St.  Jerome.  This  group  occupies  the  left  side 
of  the  picture.      The  pillars,  seen  sideways,  divide  it  fix>m 

^  [This  Dicture  is  now  more  commoiily  described  as  the  ''Madonna  and  Child, 
with  the  Ctiocina  Family."  This  family,  which  came  originally  fVom  Betgamo^ 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  the  richest  in  Venice.  In  1045^  Francis  I., 
Dnke  of  Modena,  purchased  the  pictare  from  the  Coccina  fkmily;  Anton  Maria 
Cncoina.  with  whom  the  negotiations  were  contained^  mentions  in  a  letter  that  he 
especially  talned  the  picture  on  account  of  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors  which  it 
contained.  In  the  Modena  Inyentory  of  1743  the  picture  appears,  however,  as  the 
**  Family  of  P.  Veronese/'  and  as  such  it  came  to  the  Dresden  Gallery,  Its  former 
title  has,  however^  now  heen  restored  to  it.  For  other  references  to  it,  see  helow, 
p.  390;  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  470.  The  Plate  here  given  is  reproduced  from  Ruskin's 
copy  of  a  portion  of  the  picture  (see  ahove^  p.  1.);  a  reproduction  of  the  whole 
picture  may  be  seen  in  Pooh  VenmeH  (^'N^wnes'  AH  Library").] 
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the  group  formed  by  the  Virtues,  with  the  wife  and  ehildren 
of  Veronese.  He  himsdf  stands  a  little  bdhind,  his  hand$ 
clasped  in  prayer. 

I  20.  His  wife  kneels  full  in  front,  a  strong  Venetian 
woman,  well  advanced  in  years.  She  has  brought  up  her 
children  in  fear  of  God,  and  is  not  afridd  to  me^  the 
Virgin's  eyes.  She  gazes  steadfastly  on  them;,  her  proud 
bead  and  gentle,  self-possessed  face  are  reheved  in  one  broad 
mass  of  shadow  against  a  space  of  li^t,  formed  by  the 
white  robes  of  Faith,  who  stands  beside  her — ^guardian,  and 
companion.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  disappointing  Faith  at  the 
first  sight,  for  her  &ee  is  not  in  any  special  way  exalted 
or  refined.  Venniese  knew  that  Faith  had  to  companion 
simple  and  slow-hearted  people,  perhaps  oftener  than  able 
or  refined  people — does  not  therefbce  insist  on  her  being 
severely  intellectual,  or  looking  as  if  she  were  alwa3rs  in  the 
best  company.  So  she  is  odXj  distinguished  by  her  pure 
white  (not  bright  white)  dress,  her  delicate  hand,  her  golden 
hair  drifted  in  light  ripples  across  her  breast,  from  which 
the  white  robes  fall  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  shield — ^the 
shield  of  Faith.  A  little  behind  her  staiods  Hope ;  she  also^ 
at  fiorst,  niot  to  most  peofde  a  recognizable  Hope.  We 
usually  paint  Hope  as  young,  and  joyous.  Veronese  knows 
better.  The  young  hope  is  vain  hope— passing  away  in  rain 
of  tears ;  but  the  Hope  of  Veronese  is  aged,  assured,  remain- 
ing when  all  else  has  been  takai  away.  ''For  tribulation 
worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope*';  and  that  hope  niaketh  not  ashamed.^ 

She  has  a  black  veil  on  her  head. 

Then  again,  in  the  fi:ont,  is  Charity,  red-robed;  stout  in 
the  arms, — a  servant  of  all  work,  she;  but  smalls-headed, 
not  being  specially  given  to  thinking;  soft-*eyed,  her  hair 
braided  brightly ;  her  lips  rich  red,  sweet^bfessoming.  She 
has  got  some  work  to  do  even  now,  for  a  nephew  of 
Veronese's  is  doubtful  about  coming  forward,  and  looks 
very  humbly   and   |)emtently  towards  the  Virgin — his  life 

1  [Romans  v.  3^  6.] 
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perhaps  not  having  been  quite  so  exemplary  as  might  at 
present  be  wished.  Faith  reaches  her  small  white  hand 
lightly  back  to  him,  lays  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his ;  but 
Charity  takes  firm  hold  of  him  by  the  wrist  from  behind^ 
and  will  push  him  on  presently,  if  he  still  hangs  back. 

§  21.  In  front  of  the  mother  kneel  her  two  eldest  chil- 
dren, a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  and  a  boy  a  year  or  two 
younger.  They  are  both  rapt  in  adoration — the  boy's  being 
the  deepest.  Nearer  us,  at  their  left  side,  is  a  yoimger  boy^ 
about  nine  years  old — ^a  black-eyed  fellow,  full  of  life — and 
evidently  his  father's  darling  (for  Veronese  has  put  him  fiill 
in  light  in  the  front ;  and  given  him  a  beautiful  white  silken 
jacket,  barred  with  black,  that  nobody  may  ever  miss  seeing 
him  to  the  end  of  time)*  He  is  a  little  shy  about  being 
presented  to  the  Madonna,  and  for  the  present  has  got 
behind  the  pillar,  blushing,  but  opening  his  black  eyes  wide ; 
he  is  just  summoning  courage  to  peep  round  and  see  if  she 
looks  kind.  A  still  younger  child,  about  six  years  old,  is 
really  frightened,  and  has  run  back  to  his  mother,  catching 
hold  of  her  dress  at  the  waist.  She  throws  her  right  arm 
round  him  and  over  him,  with  exquisite  instinctive  action, 
not  moving  her  eyes  from  the  Madonna's  face.  Last  of  all, 
the  youngest  child,  perhaps  about  three  years  old,  is  neither 
frightened  nor  interested,  but  finds  the  ceremony  tedious, 
and  is  trying  to  coax  the  dog  to  play  with  him;  but  the 
dog,  which  is  one  of  the  little  curly,  short-nosed,  fringy- 
pawed  things,  which  all  Venetian  ladies  petted,  will  not  now 
be  coaxed.  For  the  dog  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
lowering  feeling,  and  takes  his  doggish  views  of  the  matter. 
He  cannot  understand,  first,  how  the  Madonna  got  into  the 
house ;  nor,  secondly,  why  she  is  allowed  to  stay,  disturbing 
the  family,  and  taking  all  their  attCTition  from  his  dogship. 
And  he  is  walking  away,  much  offended. 

§  22.  The  dog  is  thus  constantly  introduced  by  the 
Venetians  in  order  to  give  the  frillest  contrast  to  the  highest 
tones  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  I  shaU  examine  this 
point  presently  farther,  in  speaking    of   pastoral  landscape 
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and  animal  painting;^  but  at  present  we  will  merely  com- 
pare the  use  of  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  Veronese's 
Presentation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.' 

§  28.  This  picture  is  at  Turin,  and  is  of  quite  inestim- 
able value.  It  is  hung  high ;  and  the  really  principal  figure 
the  Solomon,  being  in  the  shade,  can  hardly  be  seen,  but 
is  painted  with  Veronese's  utmost  tenderness,  in  the  bloom 
of  perfect  youth,  his  hair  golden,  short,  crisply  curled.  He 
is  seated  high  on  his  lion  throne:  two  elders  on  each  side 
beneath  him,  the  whole  group  forming  a  tower  of  solemn 
shade.  I  have  alluded,  elsewhere,  to  the  principle  on  which 
all  the  best  composers  act,  of  supporting  these  lofty  groups 
by  some  vigorous  mass  of  foundation.'  This  column  of 
noble  shade  is  curiously  sustained.  A  falconer  leans  forward 
from  the  left-hand  side,  bearing  on  his  wrist  a  snow-white 
fiEtlcon,  its  wings  spread,  and  brilliantly  relieved  against  the 
purple  robe  of  one  of  the  elders.  It  touches  with  its  wings 
one  of  the  golden  lions  of  the  throne,  on  which  the  light 
also  flashes  strongly;  thus  forming,  together  with  it,  the 
lion  and  eagle  symbol,  which  is  the  type  of  Christ  through- 
out mediaeval  work.  In  order  to  show  the  meaning  of 
this  symbol,  and  that  Solomon  is  typically  invested  with 
the  Christian  royalty,  one  of  the  elders,  by  a  bold  ana- 
chronism, holds  a  jewel  in  his  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
with  which  he  (by  accident  of  gesture)  points  to  Solomon ; 
his  other  hand  is  laid  on  an  open  book.^ 

§  24.  The  group  opposite,  of  which  the  Queen  forms  the 
centre,  is  also  painted  with  Veronese's  highest  skill;  but 
contains  no  point  of  interest  bearing  on  our  present  subject, 
except  its  connection  by  a  chain  of  descending  emotion. 
The  Queen  is  wholly  oppressed  and  subdued ;  kneeling,  and 

^  [Sea  below,  pp.  334  9eq. ;  and  compare  Ruakin's  remarks  on  a  picture  by  Carpaccio 
of ''  Venetian  ladies  and  their  pets/'  in  St.  Marie*  But,  J  202.] 

'  [This  picture  is  reproduced  as  Plate  III.  in  Vol.  XVI. :  see  pp.  zxzvii.  seq,,  185 
there  for  otner  descriptions  of  it] 

s  [See  EiemenU  if  Drawing,  §  220  (Vol  XV.  p.  190);  and  compare  Vol.  XIII. 
pp.  423-424.]! 

*  [For  this  ''anachronism^"  see  again  Vol.  XVI.  p.  zxxiz.] 
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nearly  fainting,  she  lo6k»  up  to  Solomon  with,  teais  in 
her  eyes ;  he,  startled  by  fear  for  her^  stoops  farwaid  &om 
the  throne,  opening  his  right  hand,  as  if  to  support  her; 
so  as  almost  to  drop  the  sceptre.  At  her  side  her  first 
maid  of  honour  is  kneeling  abo^  but  does  not  caie  about 
Solomon;  and  is  gathering  up  her  dress  that  it  may  not 
be  crushed;  and  looking  back  to  eoeourage  a  negro-girl^ 
Miio,  carrying  two  toy-*birds,  made  of  enamel  and  jewds^ 
for  presentaticm  to  the  King,  is  frightened  at  seeing  hex 
Queen  fainting,  and  does  not  know  what  she  ought  to  do ; 
while,  lastly,  the  Queen's  dog,  another  of  the  littk  firingy-^ 
paws,  is  wholly  unabashed  l^  Solomon's  presence,  or  any*' 
body  else's ;  and  stands  with  his  £e»dlegs  well  apart,  right 
in  front  of  his  mistress,  thinking  everybody  has  lost  tineir 
wits;  and  barking  violently  at  one  of  the  attendants,  who 
has  set  down  a  golden  vase  disrespectfully  near  him. 

§  25.  Throughout  these  designs  I  want  the  reader  ta 
notice  the  purpose  of  representing  things  as  they  were  likeiy 
to  have  occurred,  down  to  trivial,  or  even  ludicrous  detaU*-- 
the  nobleness  of  all  that  was  intended  to  be  nobfe  being 
so  great  that  nothing  could  detract  from  it.  A  farther 
instance,  however,  and  a  prettier  one,  of  this  familiar  reaU-' 
zatton,  occurs  in  a  Holy  Family,  by  Veronese,  at  Brussels.^ 
The  Madonna  has  laid  the  infant  Christ  on  a  projecting 
base  of  pillar,  and  stands  behind,  looking  down  on  Him. 
St.  Catherine,  having  knelt  down  in  front,  the  child  turns 
round  to  receive  her — so  suddenly,  and  so  £ar,  that  any 
other  child  must  have  fallen  over  the  edge  of  the  stone^ 
St.  Catherine,  terrified,  thinking  He  is  really  going  to  fall, 
stretches  out  hex  arms  to  catch  Him.  But  the  Madonna^ 
lookii^  down,  only  smiles,  ''He  will  not  falL" 

§  26.  A  more  touching  instance  of  this  realization 
occurs,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Saint  Veronica  (in 
the  Ascent  to  Calvary),  at  Dresden.*    Most  painters  merely 

^  [In  the  Pakit  des  Beaux  Arts.] 

'  [There  is  a  reproduction  of  this  picture  at  p.  54  of  Paolo  Veronese  (in  ^^'Sexmen' 
Art  Ubrary").] 
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fepresent  her  as  one  of'  the  getitle^  weepings  attendant 
women;  and  show  her  gitiiig  the  handkerehid^  as  though 
these  women  had  been  allow^  to  approach  Christ  withcmt 
any  dsfficuity.  Bat  in  Veronese's  conception,  she  has  to 
faoreak  through  the  executioners  to  Him.  She  is  not  weep- 
ing; and  the  repression  of  pity,  though  intense,  is  ova"- 
borne  by  that  of  resolution*  She  is  determined  to  reach 
Chiist;  has  set  her  teeth  close,  and  thrusts  aside  one  of 
the  exttcutionerS)  who  strikes  fiercely  at  her  with  a  heavy 
doubled  cord. 

§  27«  These  instances  are  enough  to  explain  the  genera) 
oharaoter  of  the  mind  of  Veronese,  capable  of  toagic  power 
to  the  utmost,  if  he  chooses  to  exert  it  in  that  direction, 
but^  by  habitual  preference,  exquisitely  graceful  aiid  playful ; 
religious,  without  severity,  and  winningly  noble ;  delighting 
in  slightv  sweet,  eveify*day  inddent,  but  hiding  deep  mean-" 
ings  uoademeath  it;  rarely  painting  a  gloomy  subject,  and 
never  a  base  one. 

§  88w  I  have,  in  other  places,  entered  enough  into  the 
exammation  of  the  great  refigious  nnnd  of  Tintoret;^  sup- 
posing  then,  that  he  was  (tistinguished  from  Titian  chiefly 
by  this  character*  Bat  in  this  I  was  mistaken; — the  re- 
tigion  of  Titian  is  like  that  of  Shakspere  —  occult  behind 
his  magnificent  equity.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  within 
the  limits  of  this  work,  to  give  any  just  account  of  the 
mind  of  Titian : '  nor  shall  I  attempt  it ;  but  wiU  only  ex- 
plain some  of  those  more  strange  and  apparently  incon-^ 
sistent  attributes  of  it,  whix^  might  otherwiste  prevent  the 
reader,  from  getting  due  to  its  real  tone.  The  first  of  these 
is  its  occasional  coarseness  in  choice  of  type  of  feature. 

§  20.  In  the  second  volume  I  had  to  speak  of  Titian's 
Magdalen,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  as  treated  basely,  and  that 
in  strong  terms,  '<  the  disgusting  Magdalan  of  the  Pitti." ' 

Truly  she  is  so,  as  compared  with  the  received  types 

^  [See  Modtm  Painter*,  vol.  n.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  270  9eq.),  and  Stanea  qf  Venice, 
vol.  iii,  (Vol.  XI.  pp.  403  eeq.),] 

'  [ComiMire  what  Raskin  sm  in  the  Preface  alpove,  p.  6.] 

'  [in  this  edition,  lee  Vol.  iV.  p.  195 ;  and  compare  below,  p.  440  a.] 
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of  the  Magdalen.  A  stout,  red-faced  woman,  dull,  and 
coarse  of  feature,  with  much  of  the  animal  in  even  her  ex-- 
pression  of  repentance— her  eyes  strained,  and  inflamed  with 
weeping.  I  ought,  however,  to  have  rememhered  another 
picture  of  the  Magdalen  by  Titian  (Mr.  Rogers's,  now  in 
the  National  Gallery^),  in  which  she  is  just  as  refined,  as 
in  the  Fitti  Palace  she  is  gross;  and  had  I  done  so,  I 
should  have  seen  Titian's  meaning.  It  had  been  the  fashion 
before  his  time  to  make  the  Magdalen  always  young  and 
beautiful;  her,  if  no  one  else,  even  the  rudest  painters 
flattered;  her  repentance  was  not  thought  perfect  unless 
she  had  lustrous  hair  and  lovely  lips.  Titian  first  dared  to 
doubt  the  romantic  fable,  and  reject  the  narrowness  of 
sentimental  faith.  He  saw  that  it  was  possible  for  plain 
women  to  love  no  less  vividly  than  beautiful  ones;  and 
for  stout  persons  to  repent,  as  well  as  those  more  delicately 
made.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Magdalen  would  have 
received  her  pardon  not  the  less  quickly  because  her  wit 
was  none  of  the  readiest;  and  would  not  have  been  re- 
garded with  less  compassion  by  her  Master  because  her 
eyes  were  swollen,  or  her  dress  disordered.  It  is  just  be- 
cause he  has  set  himself  sternly  to  enforce  this  lesson  that 
the  picture  is  so  painful:  the  only  instance,  so  far  as  I  re- 
member, of  Titian's  painting  a  woman  markedly  and  entirely 
belonging  to  the  lowest  class. 

§  80.  It  may  perhaps  appear  more  difficult  to  account 

for  the  alternation  of  Titian's  great  reUgious  pictures  with 

!^  others  devoted  wholly  to  the  expression  of  sensual  qualities, 

or  to  exulting  and  bright  representation  of  heathen  deities. 

The  Venetian  mind,  we  have  said,  and  Titian's  especially, 
as  the  central  type  of  it,  was  wholly  realist,  univei^,  and 
manly. 

In  this  breadth  and  realism,  the  painter  saw  that  sensual 
passion  in  man  was,  not  only  a  fact,  but  a  Divine  fact ;  the 
human  creature,  though  the  highest  of  the  animals,   was, 

^  [No.  270.    For  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  Seven  Lamp$  (Vol.  VIII. 
p.  124).] 
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nevertheless,  a  perfect  animal,  and  his  happiness,  health, 
and  nobleness,  depended  on  the  due  power  of  every  animal 
passion,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  every  spiritual  tendency. 

He  thought  that  every  feeling  of  the  mind  and  heart,  as 
well  as  every  form  of  the  body,  deserved  painting.  Also 
to  a  painter's  true  and  highly  trained  instinct,  the  human 
body  is  the  loveliest  of  all  objects.  I  do  not  stay  to 
trace  the  reasons  why,  at  Venice,  the  female  body  could 
be  found  in  more  p^ect  beauty  than  the  male;  but  so 
it  was,  and  it  becomes  the  principal  subject,  therefore,  both 
with  Giorgione  and  Titian.  They  painted  it  fearlessly,  with 
all  right  and  natural  qualities;  never,  however,  represoiting 
it  as  exercising  any  overpowering  attractive  influence  on 
man;  but  only  on  tiie  Faun  or  Sat3rr. 

Yet  they  did  this  so  majestically  that  I  am  perfectly 
certain  no  untouched  Venetian  picture  ever  yet  excited  one 
base  thought  (otherwise  than  in  base  persons  anything  may 
do  so);^  while  in  the  greatest  studies  of  the  female  body 
by  the  Venetians,  all  other  characters  are  overborne  by 
majesty,  and  the  form  becomes  as  pure  as  that  of  a  Gre^ 
statue.' 

§  81.  There  is  no  need,  I  should  think,  to  point  out 
how  this  contemplation  of  the  entire  personal  nature  was 
reconcilable  with  the  severest  conceptions  of  religious  duty 
and  Mth. 

But  the  fond  introduction  of  heathen  gods  may  appear 
less  explicable. 

On  examination,  however,  it  wiU  be  found,  that  these 

1  [The  MS.  adds  :— 

''There  is  more  real  power  for  harm  in  many  a  modem  drawing-room 
print  than  in  Titian's  Faun  and  Nymph  in  the  Dresden  Gallery^  or  his 
recumbent  Nymph  with  the  Satyr  unveiling  her,  of  the  Louvre.' 
The  former  picture  is  presumablv  the  ''Venus  and  Adonis";  the  latter  is  the 
"Jupiter  and  Antiope/'  known  as  ''The  Venus  del  Pardo."] 
*  [The  MS.  adds  here  :— 

"  In  the  engravings  hv  Zanetti  of  the  remnants  of  fresco  by  the  great 

Venetian  masters  then  existing  (1760),  Giornone's  treatment  of  the  upright 

female  figure  in  the  niche  (the  third  plate),  allowing  for  the  deficiency  of 

engraving,  may  be  considered  I  tliink  as  characteristically  Venetian/' 

This  is  the  figure  engraved  as  Plate  79  opposite  p.  409,  below;  for  a  note  on 

Zanetti's  work,  see  p.  430  n.] 
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deities  are  nerer  painted  with  any  heart-reyereDce  or  aflfee* 
tion.  Thejr  are  intiodueed  far  tibe  moat  part  aymbolicaily 
(Baechus  and  Venus  oftenest,  as  incarnations  of  the  spuit  oi 
revelry  and  beauty)^  of  course  always ,  aonoehned  with  deep 
imaginative  truth,  mudi  resembling  the  mode  of  Keats's 
ecmoeption;  but  never  so  as  to  withdraw  any  of  the  deep 
devotion  rendered  to  the  objects  of  Christian  fiuth. 

In  all  its  roots  of  power,  and  modes  of  work;*^in  its 
beUef^  its  breadth,  and  its  judgment,  I  find  the  Venetian 
mind  perfect/ 

How,  then,  did  its  art  so  swiftly  pass  away?  How 
become,  what  it  became  unquestionably,  onie  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  mind  of  Italy,  and  of  her 
subsequent  decline  in  moral  and  poKtical  power? 

§  8S.  By  rciason  of  one  great,  one  fatid  &ult  ;~-r6ekiess- 
ness  in  aim.  Wholly  noble  in  its  sources,  it  was  idiolly 
unworthy  in  its  purposes. 

Separate  and  strong,  like  Samaoo,  diosen  ftom  its  youth,^ 
and  with  the  sfMrit  of  God  visibly  resting  on  it^— ^like  him, 
it  warred  in  careless  strength,  and  wantoned  in  untimely 
pleasure.  No  Venetian  painter  ever  woriced  with  any  aim 
beyond  that  of  deligfathig  the  eye,  or  expressfag  fiincies 
agreeable  to  himself  or  flattering  to  his  nation^  They  could 
not  be  either,  unless  they  weie  rel^oos.  But  he  did  not 
desire  the  religion.    He  desired  the  delight. 

The  Assumption'  is  a  noble  picture,  because  Titian  be- 
lieved in  the  Madonna.  But  he  did  not  paint  it  to  make 
any  one  else  believe  in  her.  He  painted  it,  because  he 
enjoyed  rich  masses  of  red  and  blue,  and  fiices  flushed  with 
sun^ght^ 

Tintoret's  Paradise  is  a  noble  picture,  because  he  be- 
lieved in  Paradise.  But  he  did  not  paint  it  to  make  any 
one  think  of  heaven ;  but  to  form  a  beautiful  termination 
for  the  hall  of  the  Greater  Council. 


>  [Judgw  ziii. ;  Numbera  n.  25,  26.] 
"      ~ie '^AMunptkm"  of  Tltte 


/  • 
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Other  men  used  their  effete  faiths  and  mean  faculties 
with  a  high  moral  purpose.  The  Venetian  gave  the  most 
earnest  faith,  and  the  lordliest  fSEtculty,  to  gild  the  shadows 
of  an  antechamber,  or  heighten  the  splendours  of  a  holiday. 

§  88.  Strange  and  lamentable  as  this  carelessness  may 
appear,  I  find  it  to  be  almost  the  law  with  the  great  workers. 
Weak  and  vain  men  have  acute  consciences,  and  labour 
under  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility.  The  strong  men, 
sternly  disdainfiil  of  themselves,  do  what  they  can,  too  often 
merely  as  it  pleases  them  at  the  momenta  reckless  what 
comes  of  it. 

I  know  not  how  far  in  humility,  or  how  far  in  bitter 
and  hopeless  levity,  the  great  Venetians  gave  their  art  to 
be  blasted  by  the  sea^winds  or  wasted  by  the  worm.  I 
know  not  whether  in  sorrowful  obedience,  cor  in  wanton 
oompUance,  they  fostered  the  folly,  and  enriched  the  luxury 
of  their  age.  This  only  I  know,  that  in  proportion  to  tbjt$ 
greatness  of  their  poww  was  the  shame  of  its  desecration 
and  the  suddenness  of  its  falL  The  enchanter's  s|ieU, 
woven  by  centuries  of  toil,  was  broken  in  the  weakness  of 
a  moment ;  and  swifUy,  and  utterly,  as  a  rainbow  vanishes^ 
the  radiance  and  the  strength  faded  from  the  wings  of  tfa^ 
Lion* 


CHAPTER  IV 

dOrer  and  salvator 

''EMIGRAVIT"» 

§  1.  By  referring  to  the  first  analysis  of  our  subject,'  it  will 
be  seen  we  have  next  to  examine  the  art  which  cannot 
conquer  the  evil,  but  remains  at  war  with,  or  in  captivity 
to  it. 

'  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  possible  for 
men  even  of  the  highest  powers  of  intellect,  to  obtain  a 
tranquillity  of  faith,  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the 
pursuit  of  any  particular  art.  Possible,  at  least,  we  see  it 
to  have  been;  there  is  no  need — nor,  so  far  as  I  see,  any 
ground  for  argument  about  it.  I  am  myself  unable  to 
understand  how  it  was  so,  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable. 
It  is  not  that  I  wonder  at  men's  trust  in  the  Pope's  in- 
7 .  r  rv < /. .  \^/fallibility,  or  in  his  virtue;  nor  at  their  surrendering  their 
*'[^  private  judgment;  nor  at  their  being  easily  cheated  by 
^  imitations  of  miracles ;  nor  at  their  thinking  indulgences 
>^''  could  be  purchased  with  money.  But  I  wonder  at  this 
^  one  thing  only ;  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
'^  punishment  as  dependent  on  accident  of  birth,  or  momen- 
tary excitement  of  devotional  feeling.  I  marvel  at  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  system  (as  stated  in  its  fulness  by  Dante') 

^  [From  the  inscription  on  Durer's  tomb  in  the  Churchfard  of  St  John  at 
Nuremberg — ''Quicqaid  Alberti  Dureri  mortale  fuit,  sub  hoc  conditur  tumolo. 
Emigravit  viii.  idas  Aprilis,  mdxzviii";  the  sentiment  is  thus  versified  by  Long- 
fellow : — 

^' EmigravU  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where  he  lies; 
Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed, — for  the  artist  never  dies." 

(^' Nuremberg"  in  The  Belfry  o/Brtwea  and  other  Poeme  (1845).] 

«  [See  above,  eh.  ii.  §  13,  p.  271.J 

'  mo  doubt  Ruskin  had  in  mind  the  passage  at  beginning  of  Purg,  viL,  where 
Virgil  says :  "  For  no  other  fiiult  have  I  lost  heaven  than  for  not  having  had  fiedth  " 
(w.  7-^) ;  And  again  :  ''My  place  is  in  Limbo,  with  those  who  clothed  themselves  not 

800 
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which  condemned  guiltless  persons  to  the  loss  of  heaven 
because  they  had  lived  before  Christ,  and  which  made  the 
obtaimng  of  Paradise  turn  frequently  on  a  passing  thought 
or  a  momentary  invocation.^  How  this  came  to  pass,  it  is 
no  part  of  our  work  here  to  determine.  That  in  this 
faith,  it  was  possible  to  attain  entire  peace  of  mind,  to  live 
calmly,  and  die  hopefully,  is  indisputable. 

§  2.  But  this  possibility  ceased  at  the  Reformation. 
Thenceforward  himtian  life  became  a  school  of  debate, 
troubled  and  fearfuL  Fifteen  hundred  years  of  spiritual 
teacliing  were  called  into  fearful  question,  whether  indeed 
it  had  been  teaching  by  angels  or  devils?  Whatever  it 
had  been,  there  was  no  longer  any  way  of  trusting  it 
peacefully. 

A  dark  time  for  all  men.  We  cannot  now  conceive 
it.  The  great  horror  of  it  lay  in  this : — ^that,  as  in  the 
trial-hour  of  the  Greek,'  the  heavens  themselves  seemed  to 
have  deceived  those  who  had  trusted  in  them. 

"We  had  prayed  with  tears;  we  had  loved  with  our 
hearts.  There  was  no  choice  of  way  open  to  us.  No 
guidance,  from  God  or  man,  other  than  this,  and  behold, 
it  was  a  he.  *When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come. 
He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth.' ^  And  he  has  guided 
us  into  no  truth.  There  can  be  no  such  Spirit.  There  is 
no  Advocate,  no  Comforter.  Has  there  been  no  Resur- 
rection ? " 

§  8.  Then  came  the  Resurrection  of  Death.  Never 
since  man  first  saw  him  face  to  face,  had  his  terror  been 
so    great.     "Swallowed    up    in    victory":^   alasl    no;    but 

in  the  three  holy  yirtuee  [fiuth,  hope,  and  charityJL  and  yet,  without  ain,  knew  and 
practised  all  the  others"  (w.  24r^).  Cf.  what  Virgil  says  of  Limbo  to  Dante  in 
It^.  ir. :  "  The  spirits  here  did  not  sin ;  and  if  they  hare  merit,  this  suffices  not^ 
inasmuch  as  they  received  not  baptism  .  .  .  and  if  they  lived  before  Christianity 
they  did  not  worship  God  aright  ...  for  such  defect^  not  for  any  sin  beside^  are 
we  lost"  (w.  34-41).] 

^  [The  most  typical  instances  are  those  of  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro  {Pufp,  v< 
100-107)  and  Manfred  {Purg.  ill.  ll&-12d).] 

s  [See  above,  ch.  ilL  §  19.1 

»   John  xvi.  13.] 

«  [l  Corinthians  zv.  54.] 
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king  over  all  the  earth.    All  faith,  hope,  and  fond  belief 
were  betrayed^    Nothing  of  fiiturity  was  nontr  sure  but  the 

For  the  Pan^Athenaic  Triumph,  and  the  Feast  of  Jubi- 
lee, there  came  up,  through  fidlds  of  i^nnng,  the  Dance  of 
Death.  . 

The  brood  of  weak  mei  fled  from  the  face  of  him.  A 
new  Bacchus  and  his  crew  this,  witii  worm  for  isaiake  and 
gall  fbr  wine.  Tbej  recoiled  to  such  pleasure  as  yet  re- 
OMined  possible  to  than— feeble  infidelities,  and  luxurious 
sciences,  and  so  went  their  way* 

§  4.  At  least,  of  the  men  with  whom  we  are  concerned 
*^the  artists — ^this  was  almost  the  imiversal  fate.  They 
gave  themselves  to  the  following  of  pleasure  only;  and,  as 
a  religious  school,  after  a  few  pale  rays  of  fading  sanctity 
from  Gruido,  and  brown  gleams  of  gipsy  Madcmnahood 
from  Murillo,  came  utterly  to  an  end. 

Three  men  only  stood  firm,  facing  tht  new  Dionysiac 
revel,  to  see  y^hat  would  come  of  it. 

Two  in  the  north,  Holbein  and  Diirer;  and,  lator,  one 
in  the  south,  Salvator. 

But  the  ground  on  whidi  they  stood  differed  strangely; 
Diirer  and  Holbein,  amidst  the  formal  delights,  the  tender 
religions,  and  practical  soi^LCe,  of  dcnnestic  life  and  honest 
commerce.  Salvator,  amidst  the  pride  of  lascivious  wealth, 
and  the  outlawed  distress  of  impious  poverty. 

§  5.  It  would  be  impossiUe  to  imagine  any  two  phases 
of  sceneiy  or  society  more,  contrary  in  character,  more  op- 
posite in  teaching,  than  those  surrounding  Nuremberg  and 
Naples,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  What 
they  were  then,  both  districts  still  to  all  general  intents 
remain.  The  cities  have  in  each  case  lost  their  splen- 
dour and  power,  but  not  their  character.  The  surround* 
ing  scenery  remains  wholly  unchanged.  It  is  still  in  our 
power,  from  the  actual  aspect  of  the  places,  to  conceive 
their  effect  on  the  youth  of  the  two  painters. 

§  6.  Nuremberg  is  gathered  at  the  base  of  a  sandstone 
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roek,  rifidng  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  but  fettile  plain.  The 
rock  fenns  a  prolonged  and  curved  ridge,  of  which  the  con* 
cave  i^de^  at  the  highest  point,  is  precipitous;  the  other 
sAqpes  gradually  to  the  plam.  Fortified  with  wall  and  tower 
along  its  whole  crest,  and  crowned  with  a  stately  oastle,  it 
defends  the  city^-^not  with  its  precipitous  aide — ^but  with 
its  slope*  ^he  precipice  is  turned  to  the  town.  It  wears 
no  aspect  of  hostility  towards  the  surrounding  fidds;  the 
roads  lead  down  into  them  by  gentle  descents  from  tiie 
gates.  To  the  south  and  east  tiie  walls  are  on  the  levei 
of  the  plain;  within  them^  the  city  itself  stands  on  two 
swdUs  of  hUl,  divided  by  a  winding  river.  Its  architecture 
has,  however,  been  much  overrated.^  The  effect  of  the 
streets,  so  delightful  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller, 
dependls  chiefly  on  one .  appendage  of  the  roof,  namd^y,  its 
warehouse  windows.  Every  house,  almost  without  exeep* 
tion,  has  at  least  one  boldly  opening  dormer  window,  the 
roof  of  which  sustains  a  pull^  far  raising  goods ;  and  the 
under  part  of  this  strong  overhangmg  roof  is  always  carved 
with  a  rich  pattern,  not  of  refined  design,  but  effective.* 
Among  these  comparatively  modem  struetures  are  mingled, 
however,  not  unfrequently,  others,  turreted  at  the  angles, 
wWieh  are  true  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth,  some  of  the  four- 
teenth, century ;  .  and  the  principal  churches  remain  nearly 
as  in  Diirer's  time.  Their  Gothic  is  none  ol  it  good,  nor 
even  rich  (though  the  fa9ades  have  their  ornament  so  dii^- 
tributed  as  to  give  them  a  sufficiently  elaborate  effect  at  a 
distance) ;  their  size  is  diminutive ;  their  interiors  mean^ 
rude^  and  ill-proportioned,  wholly  dependent  for  their  interest 
on   ingenious   stone-cutting   in    corners,  and   findly-twisted 

*  To  obtain  joom  for  the  goods,  the  roofs  slope  steeply,  and  their  other 
dormer  windows  are  richly  canred — but  all  lure  of  wood ;  and^  for  the  most 

Ert,  I  think,  some  hundred  years  later  than  Diirer's  time.    A  large  num- 
r  of  the  oriel  and  bow  windows  on  the  facades  ore  wooden  also,  and  of 
recent  date. 

>  rPor  other  refercnem  to  the  architecture  of  Nuremheri^,  see  Stcnei  ^  Veniee, 
Vol.  ill.  (VoL  XT.  p.  2) ;  IMm  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  Vol  XIV.  p.  493 ;  and  Vol  dtAmo, 
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ironwork;  of  these  the  mason's  exercises  are  in  the  worst 
possible  taste^  possessing  not  even  the  merit  of  delicate 
execution ;  but  the  designs  in  metal  are  usually  meritorious, 
and  Fischer's  shrine  of  St.  Sebald^  is  good,  and  may  rank 
with  Italian  work* 

§  7.  Though,  however,  not  comparable  for  an  instant 
to  any  great  Italian  or  French  city,  Nuremberg  possesses 
one  character  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  a  self-restruned, 
contented,  quaint  domesticity.  It  would  have  been  vain 
to  expect  any  first-rate  ^painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  from 
the  well-regulated  community  of  merchants  of  small  ware. 
But  it  is  evident  they  were  affectionate  and  trustworthy — 
that  they  had  pla3rful  fancy  and  honourable  pride.  There 
is  no  exalted  grandeur  in  their  city,  not  any  deep  beauty; 
but  an  imaginative  homeliness,  mingled  with  some  elements 
of  melancholy  and  power,  and  a  few  even  of  grace. 

This  homeliness,  among  many  other  causes,  arises  out  of 
one  in  chief.  The  richness  of  the  houses  depends,  as  I  just 
said,  on  the  dormer  windows ;  but  their  deeper  character  on 
the  pitch  and  space  of  roo&.  I  had  to  notice  long  ago  how 
much  our  English  cottage  depended  for  expression  on  its 

*  His  piece  in  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg  is  strangely  inferior,  want- 
ing both  tne  grace  of  composition  and  bold  handling  of  the  St.  Sebald's. 
The  bronze  fountains  at  Nuremberg  (three,  of  fame,  in  as  many  squares)  are 
highly  wrought,  and  have  considerable  merit ;  the  ordinary  ironwork  of  the 
houses,  with  less  pretension,  is,  perhaps,  more  truly  artistic.  In  Plate  62 
(p.  40),  the  right-hand  figure  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  bell- 
handle  at  the  door  of  a  private  house,  composed  of  a  wreath  of  flowers 
and  leafage  twisted  in  a  spiral  round  an  upright  rod,  the  spiral  terminating 
below  in  a  delicate  tendril ;  the  whole  of  wrought-iron.  It  is  longer  than 
represented,  some  of  the  leaf  links  of  the  chain  being  omitted  in  the 
dotted  spaces,  as  well  as  the  handle,  which  though  often  itself  of  lea&ge, 
is  always  convenient  for  the  hand. 

^  [In  bronze :  in  the  choir  of  St.  Sebald's  Church ;  the  masterpiece  of  Peter 
Vischer  (1456-1629),  who  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years  (1508-1519),  assisted  by  his 
five  son&  His  piece  in  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg — the  Monument  of  Archbishop 
Ernest,  in  the  lady  Chapel — is  an  earlier  work  (completed  in  1495).  Among  the 
fitmous  bronze  fountains  of  Nurembei^  are  (1)  the  Tugendbrunnen,  in  the  square 
of  St  Lorenz  (by  Wurzelbauer,  1589);  (2)  the  '' Gftasem&anchen,"  in  the  Goose 
Market  (by  Pancraz  Labenwolf,  1557);  and  (3)  the  fountain,  by  the  same  artist 
(1556),  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Rathhaus.] 
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steep  roo£s.^  The  Gennan  house  does  so  in  &r  greater 
degree.  Plate  76  is  engraved ''^  firom  a  slight  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  mine  on  the  ramparts  of  Nuremberg,  showing 
a  piece  of  its  moat  and  wall,  and  a  little  comer  of  the  city 
beneath  the  castle;  of  which  the  tower  on  the  extreme 
right  rises  just  in  fix>nt  of  Diirer's  house.  The  character 
of  this  scene  approaches  more  nearly  that  which  Diirer 
would  see  in  his  daily  walks,  than  most  of  the  modernized 
inner  streets.  In  Diirer^s  own  engraving,  "The  Cannon,'' 
the  distance  (of  which  the  most  important  passage  is  fac- 
similed in  my  Elements  of  Dramng^  §  98')  is  an  actual 
portrait  of  part  of  the  landscape  seen  from  those  castle 
ramparts,  looking  towards  Franconian  Switzerland. 

§  8.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  to  it,  he 
will  see  at  a  glance  the  elements  of  the  Nuremberg  country, 
as  they  still  exist.  Wooden  cottages,  thickly  grouped, 
enormously  high  in  the  roofs ;  the  sharp  church  spire,  small 
and  slightly  grotesque,  surmounting  them;  beyond,  a  richly 
cultivated,  healthy  plain,  bounded  by  woody  hills.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  the  very  plant  which  constitutes  the 
staple  produce  of  those  fields,  is  in  almost  ludicrous  har- 
mony with  the  grotesqueness  and  neatness  of  the  architec- 
ture around;  and  one  may  almost  fancy  that  the  builders 
of  the  little  knotted  spires  and  turrets  of  the  town,  and 
workers  of  its  dark  iron  flowers,  are  in  spiritual  presence, 
watching  and  guiding  the  produce  of  the  field, — when  one 
finds  the  footpaths  bordered,  everywhere,  by  the  bossy  spires 
and  lustrous  jetty  flowers  of  the  black  hoUyhock. 

§  9.  Lastly,  when  Durer  penetrated  among  those  hills 
of  Franconia  he  would  find  himself  in  a  pastoral  country, 
much  resembling  the  Gruy^re  districts  of  Switzerland,  but 
less  thickly  inhabited,  and  giving  in  its  steep,  though  not 

*  By  Mr.  Le  Keux^  very  admirably. 

^  [The  reference  seems  to  be  to  SUmen  qf  Venice^  vol.  i.  ch.  xiiL  (Vol.  IX.  p.  187), 
where,  however,  the  point  is  made  not  specially  of  English  cottages,  but  of  ''the 
steep  roofthrooghout  the  North."! 

"".  p.  86.J 


[See  Fig.  13  in  Vol.  XV. 
vn. 
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lofty,  rocks, — its  scattered  pines, — and  its  fortresses  and 
chapels,  the  motives  of  all  the  wilder  landscape  introduced 
by  the  painter  in  such  pieces  as  his  St.  Jerome,  or  St. 
Hubert.^  His  continual  and  forced  introduction  of  sea  in 
almost  every  scene,  much  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  re- 
gretted, is  possibly  owing  to  his  happy  recollections  of  \he 
sea-city  where  he  received  the  rarest  of  all  rewards  granted 
to  a  good  workman;  and,  for  once  in  his  life,  was  under- 
stood.* 

§  10.  Among  this  pastoral  simplicity  and  formal  sweet- 
ness of  domestic  peace,  Diirer  had  to  work  out  his  ques- 
tion concerning  the  grave.  It  haunted  him  long ;  he  learnt 
to  engrave  death's-heads  well  before  he  had  done  with  it; 
looked  deeper  than  any  other  man  into  those  strange  rings, 
their  jewels  lost ;  and  gave  answer  at  last  conclusively  in 
his  great  Knight  and  Death — of  which  more  presently.  But 
while  the  Nuremberg  landscape  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
we  had  better  turn  south  quickly,  and  compare  the  elanents 
of  education  which  formed,  and  of  creation  which  com- 
panioned, Salvator.' 

§  11.  Bom  with  a  wild  and  coarse  nature  (how  coarse 
I  will  show  you  soon),  but  nevertheless  an  honest  one,  he 
set  himself  in  youth  hotly  to  the  war,  and  cast  himself 
carelessly  on  the  ciurent,  of  life.  No  rectitude  of  ledger- 
lines  stood  in  his  way;  no  tender  precision  of  household 
customs;  no  calm  successions  of  rural  labour.  But  past 
his  half-starved  lips  rolled  profusion  of  pitiless  wealth;  be- 
fore him  glared  and  swept  the  troops  of  shameless  pleasure. 
Above  him  muttered  Vesuvius;  beneath  his  feet  shook  the 
SolfSatara. 

In  heart  disdainful,  in  temper  adventurous;  conscious 
of  power,  impatient  of  labour,  and  yet  more  of  the  pride 

1  [For  another  reference  to  Durer's  ''  St.  Jerome  "  and  ^'  St  Hubert/'  see  Eagie*s 
Nut,  PrefBLce ;  and  for  the  latter  see  also  above^  Part  vi.  ch.  x.  §  19  (p.  126) ;  Stonet 
qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  58)  ;  and  Lecturee  on  Art,  §  47.1 

*  [For  an  extract  from  Durer's  diary  describing  the  appreciation  of  him  shown  by 
Giovanni  Bellini,  see  Stonee  qf  Venice,  vol.  i..  Appendix  11  (Vol.  IX.  p.  436).] 

'  [For  particulars  of  the  painter's  career,  see  The  htfe  and  Times  qfSahxUor  Soea, 
by  Laidy  Morgan  (new  edition,  1856).] 
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of  the  patrons  of  his  youth,  he  fled  to  the  Calabrian  hills, 
seeking,  not  knowledge,  but  freedom.  If  he  was  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  cruelty  and  deceit,  let  them  at  least  be  those 
of  brave  men  or  savage  beasts,  not  of  the  timorous  and 
the  contemptible.  Better  the  wrath  of  the  robber,  than 
enmity  of  the  priest;  and  the  cunning  of  the  wolf  than 
of  the  hypocrite. 

§  12.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  south  of  Italy 
spoken  of  as  a  beautiful  country.  Its  mountain  forms  are 
graceful  above  others,  its  sea  bays  exquisite  in  outline  and 
hue ;  but  it  is  only  beautiful  in  superficial  aspect.  In  closer 
detail  it  is  wild  and  melancholy.^  Its  forests  are  sombre- 
leaved,  labyrinth-stemmed;  the  carubbe,  the  olive,  laurel, 
and  ilex,  are  alike  in  that  strange  feverish  twisting  of  their 
branches,  as  if  in  spasms  of  half  human  pain: — ^Avemus 
forests;  one  fears  to  break  their  boughs,  lest  they  should 
cry  to  us  from  the  rents ;  the  rocks  they  shade  are  of  ashes, 
or  thrice-molten  lava;  iron  sponge  whose  every  pore  has 
been  filled  with  fire.  Silent  villages,  earthquake  shaken, 
without  commerce,  without  industry,  without  knowledge, 
without  hope,  gleam  in  white  ruin  from  hillside  to  hillside; 
far-winding  wrecks  of  immemorial  walls  surround  the  dust 
of  cities  long  forsaken :  the  mountain  streams  moan  through 
the  cold  arches  of  their  foundations,  green  with  weed,  and 
rage  over  the  heaps  of  their  fallen  towers.  Far  above,  in 
thunder-blue  serration,  stand  the  eternal  edges  of  the  angry 
Apennine,  dark  with  rolling  impendence  of  volcanic  cloud. 

§  18.  Yet  even  among  sueh  scenes  as  these,  Salvator 
might  have  been  calmed  and  exalted,  had  he  been,  indeed, 
capable  of  exaltation.  But  he  was  not  of  high  temper 
enough  to  perceive  beauty.  He  had  not  the  sacred  sense 
— ^the  sense  of  colour ; '  all  the  loveliest  hues  of  the  Calabrian 
air  were  invisible  to  him ;   the  sorrowful  desolation  of  the 

>  [For  Rntkm's  fint  impranionB  of  Southern  Italy  in  this  wnie^  tee  Prdvferito,  ii. 
ch.  ill.  §§  40-61.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Salrator  in  this  senBe,  see  Stonet  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii. 
(Vol.  X.  pp.  173-174).] 
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Calabrian  villages  unfelt.  He  saw  only  what  was  gross 
and  terrible, — ^the  jagged  peak,  the  splintered  tree,  the  flower- 
less  bank  of  grass,  and  wandering  weed,  prickly  and  pale. 
His  temper  confirmed  itself  in  evil,  and  became  more  and 
more  fierce  and  morose;  though  not,  I  believe,  cruel,  un- 
generous, or  lascivious.  I  should  not  suspect  Salvator  of 
wantonly  inflicting  pain.  His  oonstently  painting  it  does 
not  prove  he  delighted  in  it;  he  felt  the  horror  of  it,  and 
in  that  horror,  fascination.  Also,  he  desired  fame,  and  saw 
that  here  was  an  untried  field  rich  enough  in  morbid  ex- 
citement to  catch  the  humour  of  his  indolent  patrons.  But 
the  gloom  gained  upon  him,  and  grasped  him.  He  could 
jest,  mdeed,  as  men  jest  in  prison-yards  (he  became  after- 
wards a  renowned  mime  in  Florence);  his  satires  are  full 
of  good  mocking,  but  his  own  doom  to  sadness  is  never 
repealed. 

§  14.  Of  all  men  whose  work  I  have  ever  studied,  he 
gives  me  most  distinctly  the  idea  of  a  lost  spirit.  Michelet  ^ 
calls  him,  *^  Ce  damn^  Salvator,"  perhaps  in  a  sense  merely 
harsh  and  violent;  the  epithet  to  me  seems  true  in  a  more 
literal,  more  merciful  sense, — "That  condemned  Salvator." 
I  see  in  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  baseness,  the  last 
traces  of  spiritual  life  jn  the  art  of  Europe.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  whom  the  thought  of  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence presented  itself  as  a  conceivable  reality.  All  succeed- 
ing men,  however  powerful — Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Vandyck, 
Reynolds — ^would  have  mocked  at  the  idea  of  a  spirit. 
They  were  men  of  the  worid;  they  are  never  in  earnest, 
and  they  are  never  appalled.  But  Salvator  was  capable 
of  pensiveness,  of  foith,  and  of  fear.  The  misery  of  the 
earth  is  a  marvel  to  him ;  he  cannot  leave  off  gazing  at  it. 
The  religion  of  the  earth  is  a  horror  to  him.  He  gnashes 
his  teeth  at  it,  rages  at  it,  mocks  and  gibes  at  it.  He 
would  have  acknowledged  religion,  had  he  seen  any  that 
was  true.     Anything  rather  than  that  baseness  which  he 

^  [Du  Pretty  de  la  Femme,  de  ia  Famiile.     Paris:  1845^  p.  47.    The  paasage  is 
again  referred  to  in  Modem  Painters,  yoI.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  201  n.).] 
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did  see.  '^If  there  is  no  other  religion  than  this  of  pope 
and  cardinals,  let  us  to  the  robber's  ambush  and  the 
dragon's  den."  He  was  capable  of  fear  also.  The  gray 
spectre,  horse-headed,  striding  across  the  sky — (in  the  Pitti 
Palace) — ^its  bat  wings  spread,  green  bars  of  the  twilight 
seen  between  its  bones;  it  was  no  play  to  him — the  paint- 
ing of  it.^  Helpless  Salvatorl  A  httle  early  sympathy,  a 
word  of  true  guidance,  perhaps,  had  saved  him.  What  says 
he  of  himself?  "Despiser  of  wealth  and  of  death."*  Two 
grand  scorns;  but,  oh,  condemned  Salvatorl  the  question  is 
not  for  man  what  he  can  scorn,  but  what  he  can  love.* 

§  15.  I  do  not  care  to  trace  the  various  hold  which 
Hades  takes  on  this  fallen  soul.  It  is  no  part  of  my  work 
here  to  analyze  his  art,  nor  even  that  of  Diirer;  all  that 
we  need  to  note  is  the  opposite  answer  they  gave  to  the 
question  about  death. 

To  Salvator  it  came  in  narrow  terms.  Desol^ttion,  with- 
out hope,  throughout  the  fields  of  nature  he  had  to  explore ; 
hypocrisy  and  sensuality,  triumphant  and  shameless,  in  the 

^  [The  piotoreis  the  ''Temptation  of  St  Anthony."    Ruskin,  in  his  Florentine 

diary  (1846;^  thus  deacribea  it : — 

''  A  fine  thought  in  its  way^  showing  more  mind  than  any  other  Salvator 
in  the  Pitti.  The  ooloaaal  skeleton  figure  is  very  ghastlv,  the  black  clonds 
and  green  lighted  sky  equally  so ;  and  though  we  might  complain  of  the 
beggar  man  put  for  St  Anthony^  yet  he  is  useful  beoiuse  he  throws  the 
spe^re  more  into  the  shade  by  tiie  fuU  light  upon  him.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  the  horror  and  power  of  the  whole  depend  on  the  green  lights  of 
the  gaps  in  the  sky,  how  much  they  would  diminish  were  the  background 
•ItowSuir  gloom." 

For  other  rerorences  to  the  picture^  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii  (Vol.  IV.  pp^  86  n., 

319  lOJ 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Salvator's  etching  known  as  the  ''Genius  of  Salvator  Rosa." 
The  scene  represents  a  wooded  spot,  with  a  fragment  of  architectural  ruin,  shaded  by 
cypress  trees,  before  which  stands  the  figure  of  a  Roman  philosopher,  holdinp^  a 
balance  in  his  hand.  Near  him  stands  a  satyr,  holding  a  roll  of  paper  which  he  points 
to  the  balance.  At  the  feet  of  both  reclines  a  man  who  carelessly  rejects  the  treasures 
which  Wealth  pours  from  her  cornucopia ;  a  dead  dove  lies  on  his  bosom,  and  his  eyes 
are  turned  to  liberty,  who  presents  ner  cap.  Painting  appears  in  the  background, 
leaning  on  an  entablature;  and  undemeatn  Salvator  has  engraved  the  fdulowing 
distich : — 

"  Ingenuus,  liber,  Pictor,  sucoensor  et  »quns, 
Spretor  apum^  et  mortu^  hie  mens  est  genius."] 

*  [Compare  Ruskin's  use  of  Wordsworth's  line,  "  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and 
love  (Vol  V.  p.  28,  and  a  note  in  the  author's  index  to  lire  damgera);  see  also 
Eagle'e  NeH,  %  109.] 
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cities  from  which  he  derived  his  support  His  life,  so  far 
as  any  nobility  remained  in  it,  could  only  pass  in  horror, 
disdain,  qr  despair.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  three 
prevails  most  in  his  common  work;  but  his  answer  to  the 
great  question  was  of  despair  only.  He  represents  **  Umana 
Fragilita"^  by  the  t3rpe  of  a  skeleton  with  plumy  wings, 
leaning  over  a  woman  and  child ;  the  earth  covered  with 
ruin  round  them — a  thistle,  casting  its  seed,  the  only  fruit 
of  it.  ''Thorns,  also,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee."^  The  same  tone  of  thought  marks  all  Salvator's 
more  earnest  work. 

§  16.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  sight  of  Diirer,  things 
were  for  the  most  part  as  they  ought  to  be.  Men  did  their 
work  in  his  city  and  in  the  fields  round  it.  The  clergy 
were  sincere.  Great  social  questions  unagitated ;  great  social 
evils  either  non-existent,  or  seemingly  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  things,  and  inevitable.  His  answer  was  that  of  patient 
hope;  and  twofold,  consisting  of  one  design  in  praise  of 
Fortitude,  and  another  in  praise  of  Labour.  The  Forti- 
tude, commonly  known  as  the  ''Knight  and  Death,"'  re* 
presents  a  knight  riding  through  a  dark  valley  overhung  by 
leafless  trees,  and  with  a  great  castle  on  a  hill  beyond.  Be- 
side him,  but  a  little  in  advance,  rides  Death  on  a  pale  horse. 
Death  is  gray-haired  and  crowned ; — serpents  wreathed  about 
his  crown ;  (the  sting  of  Death  involved  in  the  kingly  power). 
He  holds  up  the  hour-glass,  and  looks  earnestly  into  the 
knight's  face.  Behind  him  follows  Sin;  but  Sin  powerless; 
he  has  been  conquered  and  passed  by,  but  follows  yet, 
watching  if  any  way  of  assault  remains.     On  his  forehead 

^  [This  was  A  famous  picture  which,  with  a  companion  {ueoe^  ''  Fortuna/'  painted 
in  Rome,  caused  Salvator  to  be  threatened  by  the  Inquisition ;  for  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  it,  see  Lady  Morgan's  book,  p.  1^.] 

'  [Genesis  iii.  18.] 

M  Ruskin  placed  a  copy  of  tiiis  engraying  in  his  Drawing  School  at  Oxford ;  see 
his  Catalogue  of  the  *'  Standard  Series"  (No.  9),  where  he  interprets  the  alle^rv 
somewhat  differently — not  as  '^the  victory  of  human  patience  over  death  and  sin,' 
but  as  Nemesis,  '^  the  patience  and  victory  being  meant  to  be  Death's  and  the  Fiend's, 
not  the  rider's"  :  see  note  on  that  pasuge.  For  other  references  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  Plate,  see  VoL  XI.  p.  172,  Time  and  Tide,  §  51  (where  the  interpretation  given 
here  is  accepted) ;  and  to  its  technique,  VoL  V.  p.  137.] 
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are  two  horns — I  think  of  sea-shell — ^to  indicate  his  insati- 
ableness  and  instability.  He  has  also  the  twisted  horns  of 
the  ram,  for  stubbornness,  the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  snout  of 
a  swine,  the  hoofs  of  a  goat.  Tom  wings  hang  useless 
from  his  shoulders,  and  he  carries  a  spear  with  two  hooks, 
for  catching  as  well  as  wounding.  The  knight  does  not 
heed  him,  nor  even  Death,  though  he  is  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  last. 

He  rides  quietly,  his  bridle  firm  in  his  hand,  and  his 
lips  set  close  in  a  slight  sorrowful  smile,  for  he  hears  what 
Death  is  saying;  and  hears  it  as  the  word  of  a  messenger 
who  brings  pleasant  tidings,  thinking  to  bring  evil  ones.  A 
little  branch  of  delicate  heath  is  twisted  round  his  helmet. 
His  horse  trots  proudly  and  straight;  its  head  high,  and 
with  a  cluster  of  oak  on  the  brow  where  on  the  fiend's 
brow  is  the  sea-sheU  horn.  But  the  horse  of  Death  stoops 
its  head;  and  its  rein  catches  the  little  beU  which  hangs 
from  the  knight's  horse-bridle,  making  it  toll  as  a  passing- 
beU.*  ^ 

*  This  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  bj  a  friend — Mr.  Robin  AUen.^  It 
is  a  beautiful  thought:  yet,  possibly,  an  after-thought.  I  have  some  sus- 
picion that  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  plate  at  that  place,  and  that  the 
rope  to  which  the  bell  hangs  was  originally  the  line  of  the  chest  of  the 


1  [Mr.  Robin  Allen  was  Secretary  to  the  Trinity  House.  He  had  approached 
Rusicm  for  help  in  the  study  of  art.  From  some  letters  (commuuicated  to  the 
editors  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Allen,  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge)  it  appears  that 
Ruskin  lent  him  various  Plates  by  Turner  and  Durer  to  copy.  In  sending  the 
''Knight  and  Death"  Ruskin  wrote  (January  12,  1856): — 

''Yon  will  in  it  see  the  finest  possible  work  of  the  human  hand  and 
thought,  as  far  as  they  can  be  put  or  expressed  in  black  lines.  It  is  impossible 
to  copy  these  Albert  engravings  except  with  the  steel  point  on  copper,  but 
with  a  fine  steel  pen  you  can  try  one  or  two  little  bits — just  to  make  you 
feel  them  more — the  hair  on  the  forehead  of  Death's  horse,  for  instance,  or 
the  chin  of  the  Dog,  or  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

"When  you  have  done  so,  gather  a  twif  from  any  bush,  and  stick  it 
before  you  against  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  draw  it  from  nature  in  Albert 
Durer's  manner,  with  a  steel  pen  as  well  as  you  can — not  too  much,  a  mere 
twig  to  begin  with.  Always  as  smooth  paper  as  you  can  get,  thick  white 
poet  verv  |^>od ;  and  ink  not  fresh,  but  that  has  been  about  the  house  some 
time  and  is  black  and  thickish.  Outline  the  twig  carefully  in  pencU  first, 
shutting  one  eye  and  not  moving  the  other,  or  you  will  get  pusded.  Let 
the  twig  be  small,  so  that  you  can  draw  it  real  size — with  all  its  knots  and 
oddneeses."] 
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§  17.  Diirer  s  second  answer  is  the  plate  of  '^  Melencholia/' 
which  is  the  history  of  the  sorrowful  toil  of  the  earth,  as 
the  ''  Knight  and  Death ''  is  of  its  sorrowful  patience  under 
temptation. 

Salvator's  answer,  remember,  is  in  both  respects  that  of 
despair.  Death,  as  he  reads,  lord  of  temptation,  is  victor 
over  the  spirit  of  man;  and  lord  of  ruin,  is  victor  over 
the  work  of  man.  Diirer  declares  the  sad  but  unsuUied  con- 
quest over  Death  the  tempter;  and  the  sad  but  enduring 
conquest  over  Death  the  destroyer. 

§  18.  Though  the  general  intent  of  the  Melencholia  is 
clear,  and  to  be  felt  at  a  glance,  I  am  in  some  doubt  re- 
specting its  special  symbolism.^  I  do  not  know  how  far 
Diirer  intended  to  show  that  labour,  in  many  of  its  most 

nearer  horse^  as  the  grass  blades  about  the  lifted  hind  leg  conceal  the  lines 
which  could  not,  in  Diirer's  way  of  work,  be  effaced,  indicating  its  first 
intended  position.  What  a  proof  of  his  general  decision  of  handling  is 
involved  in  this  *'  repentir ! " 


^  [In  the  first  draft  the  doubt  about  the  interpretation  is  thus  farther  ezpkined : — 
'^  I  am  still  in  some  doubt  respecting  the  symbolism  of  the  Melencholia. 
Diirer's  second  answer.     I  do  not  know  whether  the  word  on  the  scroll 
indeed  refers  to  the  principal  figure,  and  Diirer  therefore  meant  to  express 
the  sadness  (wild  and  dai*k  or  melancholic  sadness)  of  the  Northern  mind^ 
leading  it  to  cruel  but  noble  toil ;  or  whether  he  intended  the  figure  for  the 
spirit  of  Toil  itself;  and  the  Melencholia  (written  on  the  wings)  refers  to  the 
departing  fiend  and  setting  of  the  comet  as  the  rainbow  appears.     I  believe 
the  first  is  the  true  meaning,  but  in  either  case  the  genend  purpose  of  the 
design  is  the  history  of  human  labour." 
This  Plate,  again,  was  placed  by  Rusk  in  in  his  "  Standard  Series "  (No.  4) :  see  his 
Catalogue,  where  he  refers  to  the  present  chapter,  and  explains  the  MelencoUa  as 
"  the  best  type  of  the  spirit  of  labour  in  whicti  the  greater  number  of  strong  men 
at  the  present  day  have  to  work;"  though  at  the  same  time  warning  his  pupils 
^'  against  overrating  the  depth  of  tiie  feeling  in  which  the  grave  or  terrible  designs 
of  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  executed."    For  other  references  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  Plate,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  134 ;  to  its  technique.  Vol.  VI.  p.  64  n.     The 
^'Knight  and  Death"  was  executed  in  1513;  the '^Melencolia"  in  1614,  and  in 
the   same   vear  appeared  the  ''St.  Jerome   in   his   Study"  (see  above,  p.  306). 
Durer  dwells  so  much  in  his  writings  upon  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Four 
Temperaments  in  life,  that  many  commentators  suppose  the  three  Plates  to  have 
been  part  of  a  series  intended  to  represent  the  Sanguine  ("  Knight  and  Death "), 
Melancholic,    Phlegmatic    (''St.    Jerome"),    and    Cnoleric   Temperaments.     The 
magic  square,  bell,  and  hour-glass  in  the  background  of  the  MelencoUa  are  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  the  death  of  the  artist's  mother  (May  17^  1514) :  see  Anton 
Springer's  Albert  Durer,  ch.  x.  (Berlin,  1892) ;  Lionel  Gust's  ABfert  DUrer'e  Engrav- 
inge  ("Portfolio  Monograph,"  1894),  pp.  6^-64;  and  Sir  Martin  Ckiuway's  Literary 
Remaine  of  Albrecht  Barer  (Cambridge,  1889),  p.  15a] 
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earnest  forms,  is  closely  connected  with  the  morbid  sadness 
or  ^^dark  anger,''  of  the  northern  nations.  Truly  some  of 
the  best  work  ever  done  for  man,  has  been  in  that  dark 
anger;*  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  for 
myself  how  far  this  is  necessary,  or  how  fiEtr  great  work 
may  also  be  done  with  cheerfulness.  If  I  knew  what  the 
truth  was,  I  should  be  able  to  interpret  Diirer  better; 
meantime  the  design  seems  to  me  his  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint, ^^  Yet  is  his  strength  labour  and  sorrow."  ^ 

"Yes,"  he  replies,  "but  labour  and  sorrow  are  his 
strength." 

§  19.  The  labour  indicated  is  in  the  daily  work  of  men. 
Not  the  inspired  or  gifted  labour  of  the  few  (it  is  labour 
connected  with  the  sciences,  not  with  the  arts),  shown  in 
its  four  chief  functions :  thoughtful,  faithful,  calculating,  and 
executing.  ' 

Thoughtful,  first;  all  true  power  coming  of  that  re- 
solved, resistless  calm  of  melancholy  thought.  This  is  the 
first  and  last  message  of  the  whole  design.  Faithful,  the 
right  arm  of  the  spirit  resting  on  the  book.  Calculating 
(chiefly  in  the  sense  of  self-command),  the  compasses  in 
her  right  hand.  Executive — ^roughest  instruments  of  labour 
at  her  feet :  a  crucible,  and  geometrical  solids,  indicating 
her  work  in  the  sciences.  Over  her  head  the  hour-glass 
and  the  bell,  for  their  continual  words,  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do."'  Beside  her,  childish  labour  (lesson- 
learning?)  sitting  on  an  old  millstone,  with  a  tablet  on  its 

*  ''Yet  withal^  you  see  that  the  Monarch  is  a  greats  valiant,  cautious, 
melancholy,  commanding  man." — Friends  in  Council,  last  volume,'  p.  269; 
Milverton  giving  an  account  of  Titian's  picture  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  (Com- 
pare Ellesmere's  description  of  Milverton  himself,  p.  140.)  Read  carefully 
also  what  is  said  at  p.  269  respecting  Titian's  freedom,  and  fearless  with- 
holding of  flattery;  comparing  it  witJb  the  note  on  Giorgione  and  Titian, 
here,  pp.  439-440. 


1  [PBalms  xc.  10.] 

'  [Ecclesiastes  iz.  10.] 

'  [Friendi  in  Council:  a  Series  qf  Readings  and  Discourse  Thereon.  A  New  Series. 
2  vols.  I860.  Rusldu  refers  to  vol.  iL  For  previous  references  to  the  earlier  series, 
see  Vol  XI.  p.  153.] 
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knees.  I  do  not  know  what  instrument  it  has  in  its  hand. 
At  her  knees  a  wolf-hound  asleep.  In  the  distance  a 
comet  (the  disorder  and  threatening  of  the  universe)  setting, 
the  rainbow  dominant  over  it.  Her  strong  body  is  close 
girded  for  work;  at  her  waist  hang  the  keys  of  wealth; 
but  the  coin  is  cast  aside  contemptuously  under  her  feet 
She  has  eagle's  wings,  and  is  crowned  with  fair  leafage  of 
spring. 

Yes,  Albert  of  Nuremberg,  it  was  a  noble  answer,  yet 
an  imperfect  one.  This  is  indeed  the  labour  which  is 
crowned  with  laurel  and  has  the  wings  of  the  eagle.  It 
was  reserved  for  another  country  to  prove,  for  another 
hand  to  pourtray,  the  labour  which  is  crowned  with  fire, 
and  has  the  wings  of  the  bat.^ 

^  [See  above^  §  14,  p.  906 ;  and  below,  ch.  x.  §  25^  p.  406.] 


CHAPTER  V 

CLAUDE   AND    POUSSIN 

§  1.  It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  Salvator  was  the 
last  painter  of  Italy  on  whom  any  fading  trace  of  the  old 
faithAil  spirit  rested.  Carrying  some  of  its  passion  far  into 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  deserved  to  be  remembered 
together  with  the  painters  whom  the  questioning  of  the 
Reformation  had  exercised  eighty  years  before.  Not  so  his 
contemporaries.  The  whole  body  of  painters  around  him, 
but  chiefly  those  of  landscape,  had  cast  aside  all  regard  for 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  or  for  any  other ;  and  founded  a 
school  of  art  properly  called  '*  classical,**  *  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  characteristics. 

§  2.  The  belief  in  a  supreme  benevolent  Being  having 
ceased,  and  the  sense  of  spiritual  destitution  fastening  on 
the  mind,  together  with  the  hopeless  perception  of  ruin  and 
decay  in  the  existing  world,  the  imagination  sought  to  quit 
itself  from  the  oppression  of  these  ideas  by  realizing  a  per- 
fect worldly  felid^,  in  which  the  inevitable  ruin  should  at 
least  be  lovely,  and  the  necessarily  short  life  entirely  happy 
and  refined.  Labour  must  be  bejiished,  since  it  was  to  be 
unrewarded.  Humiliation  and  degradation  of  body  must 
be  prevented,  since  there  could  be  no  compensation  for 
them  by  preparation  of  the  soul  for  another  world.  Let 
us  eat  and  drink  (refinedly),  for  to-morrow  we  die,^  and 
attain  the  highest  possible  dignity  as  men  in  this  world, 
since  we  shall  have  none  as  spirits  in  the  next. 

*  The  word  '^classical'*  is  carelessly  used  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
to  signify  the  characters  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  nations.  Henceforward^ 
it  is  used  in  a  limited  and  accurate  sense,  as  defined  in  the  text. 

1  [Quoted  alio  in  VoL  XIV.  p.  341.] 
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§  8.  Observe,  this  is  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman 
spirit.  Neither  Claude  nor  Poussin,  nor  any  other  painter 
or  writer,  properly  termed  ^'classical,''  ever  could  enter  into 
the  Greek  or  Roman  heart,  which  was  as  full,  in  many  cases 
fuller,  of  the  hope  of  immortality  than  our  own. 

On  the  absence  of  belief  in  a  good  supreme  Being, 
follows,  necessarily,  the  habit  of  looking  to  ourselves  for 
supreme  judgment  in  all  matters,  and  for  supreme  govern- 
ment. Hence,  first,  the  irreverent  habit  of  judgment  in- 
stead of  admiration.  It  is  generally  expressed  under  the 
justly  degrading  term  ''good  taste." 

§  4.  Hence,  in  the  second  place,  the  habit  of  restraint 
or  self-government  (instead  of  impulsive  and  limitless  obedi- 
ence), based  upon  pride,  and  involving,  for  the  most  part, 
scorn  of  the  helpless  and  weak,  and  respect  only  for  the 
orders  of  men  who  have  been  trained  to  this  habit  of  self- 
government.  Whence  the  title  classical,  from  the  Latin 
clamcus. 

§  5.  The  school  is,  therefore,  generally  to  be  character- 
ized as  that  of  taste  and  restraint.  As  tiie  school  of  taste, 
everything  is,  in  its  estimation,  beneath  it,  so  as  to  be 
tasted  or  tested;  not  above  it,  to  be  thankfully  received. 
Nothing  was  to  be  fed  upon  as  bread ;  but  only  palated  as 
a  dainty.  This  spirit  has  destroyed  art  since  the  dose  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  nearly  destroyed  French  litera* 
ture,  our  English  literature  being  at  the  same  time  severely 
depressed,  and  our  education  (except  in  bodily  strength) 
rendered  nearly  nugatory  by  it,  so  far  as  it  affects  com- 
monplace minds.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  classical  spirit 
should  ever  take  possession  of  a  mind  of  the  highest  order. 
Pope  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  fell 
strongly  under  its  influence;  and  though  it  spoiled  half 
his  work,  he  broke  through  it  continually  into  true  enthu- 
siasm and  tender  thought.*    Again,  as  the  school  of  reserve, 

*  Cold-hearted^  I  have  called  him.^     He  was  so  in  writing  the  Butorals, 

^  [See  Modem  Fainter;  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  216) ;  ibr  a  note  on  Raskin's  estimate 
of  Pope  generally,  see  Vol  XVI.  p.  446.] 
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it  refuses  to  allow  itself  in  any  violent  or  '*  spasmodic " 
passion ;  the  schools  of  literature  which  have  been  in  modem 
times  called  '* spasmodic"  being  reactionary  against  it.  The 
word,  though  an  ugly  one,  is  quite  accurate,  the  most  spas- 
modic books  in  the  world  being  Solomon's  Song,  Job,  and 
Isaiah. 

§  6.  The  classical  landscape,  properly  so  called,  is  there- 
fore the  representative  of  perfectly  trained  and  civilized 
human  life,  associated  with  perfect  natural  scenery  and  with 
decorative  spiritual  powers. 

I  will  expand  this  definition  a  little. 

(1.)  Perfectly  civilized  human  life;  that  is,  life  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  hiuniliating  labour,  from  passions  inducing 
bodily  disease,  and  fix)m  abasing  misfortune.  The  person* 
ages  of  the  classical  landscape,  therefore,  must  be  virtuous 
and  amiable ;  if  employed  in  labour,  endowed  with  strength, 
such  as  may  make  it  not  oppressive.  (Considered  as  a 
practical  ideal,  the  classical  life  necessarily  implies  slavery, 
and  the  command,  therefore,  of  a  higher  order  of  men  over 
a  lower,  occupied  in  servile  work.)  Pastoral  occupation  is 
allowable  as  a  contrast  with  city  life.  War,  if  undertaken 
by  classical  persons,  must  be  a  contest  for  honour,  more 
than  for  life,  not  at  all  for  wealth,"*^  and  free  from  all  fearful 
or  debasing  passion.  Classical  persons  must  be  trained 
in  all  the  polite  arts,  and,  because  their  health  is  to  be 
perfect,  chiefly  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  the  architecture 
around  them  must  be  of  the  most  finished  kind,  the  rough 
country  and  ground  being  subdued  by  frequent  and  happy 
humanity. 

§  7.  (2.)  Such  personages  and  buildings  must  be  associated 
with  natural  scenery,  uninjured  by  storms  or  inclemency 
of  climate  (such  injury  impljdng  interruption  of  the  open- 
air  life) ;   and  it  must  be   scenery  conducing  to  pleasure, 

of  which  I  then  spoke;  but  in  after  life  his  errors  were  those  of  his  time> 
his  wisdom  was  his  own ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  also  made  it  ours. 

*  Because  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  inconsistent  at  once  with  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  perfect  life. 
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not  to  material  service;  ail  cornfields,  orchards,  olive-yards, 
and  such  Uke,  being  under  the  management  of  slaves,"^  and 
the  superior  beings  having  nothing  to  do  with  them;  but 
passing  their  lives  under  avenues  of  scented  and  other- 
wise delightfid  trees, — ^under  picturesque  rocks,  and  by  dear 
foimtains. 

§  8.  (8.)  The  spiritual  powers  in  classical  scenery  must  be 
decorative ;  ornamental  gods,  not  governing  gods ;  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  principles  of  taste,  but 
would  demand  revesence.  In  order,  therefore,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  takmg  away  their  supernatural  power,  to 
destroy  their  dignity,  they  are  made  more  criminal  and  cap- 
ricious  than  men,  and,  for  the  most  part,  those  only  are 
introduced  who  are  the  lords  of  lascivious  pleasures.  For 
the  appearance  of  any  great  god  would  at  once  destroy  the 
whole  theory  of  the  classical  life;  therefore.  Pan,  Bacchus, 
and  the  Satyrs,  with  Venus  and  the  Nymphs,  are  the  prin- 
cipal spiritual  powers  of  the  classical  landscape.  Apollo 
with  the  Muses  appear  as  the  patrons  of  the  Uberal  arts. 
Minerva  rarely  presents  herself  (except  to  be  insulted  by 
judgment  of  Paris) ;  Juno  seldom,  except  for  some  purpose 
of  t3rranny ;  Jupiter  seldom,  but  for  purpose  of  amour. 

§  9.  Such  being  the  general  ideal  of  the  classical  land- 
scape, it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  show  the  reader  how 
such  charm  as  it  possesses  must  in  general  be  strong  only 
over  weak  or  second-rate  orders  of  mind.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  experimentally  or  plajrfuUy  aimed  at  by  great 
men ;  but  I  shall  only  take  note  of  its  two  leading  masters. 

§  10.  Claude.  (I.)  As  I  shall  have  no  farther  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  painter,  I  will  resume,  shortly,  what  has  been 
said  of  him  throughout  the  work.  He  had  a  fine  feeling  for 
beauty  of  form,  and  considerable  tenderness  of  perception* 

*  It  is  curiouBy  as  marking  the  peculiarity  of  the  classioal  spirit  in  its 
resolute  degradation  of  the  lower  orders,  that  a  sailing  vessel  is  hardly 
admissible  in  a  classical  landscape,  because  its  management  implies  too 
much  elevation  of  the  inferior  life.  But  a  galley,  with  oars,  is  admissible, 
because  the  rowers  may  be  conceived  as  absolute  slaves. 
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(Vol.  L,  p.  75;  VoL  III.,  p.  825.^)  His  aerial  effects  are 
unequalled.  (Vol.  III.,  p.  826.)  Their  character  appears  to 
me  to  arise  rather  from  a  delicacy  of  bodily  constitution  in 
Claude,  than  from  any  mental  sensibility:  such  as  they 
are,  they  give  a  kind  of  feminine  charm  to  his  work,  which 
partly  accounts  for  its  wide  influence.  To  whatever  the 
character  may  be  traced,  it  renders  him  incapable  of  enjoying 
or  painting  anj^hing  energetic  or  terrible.  Hence  the  weak- 
ness of  his  conceptions  of  rough  sea.     (Vol.  I.,  p.  76.) 

(II.)  He  had  sincerity  of  purpose.  (VoL  III.,  p.  825.) 
But  in  common  with  otiher  landscape  painters  of  his  day, 
neither  earnestness,  humility,  nor  love,  sudbi  as  would  ever 
cause  him  to  forget  himself.    (VoL  I.,  p.  76.) 

That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  he  felt  the  truth,  he  tried 
to  be  true;  but  he  never  felt  it  enough  to  sacrifi^ce  sup- 
posed propriety  or  habitual  method  to  it.  Very  few  of 
his  sketches,  and  none  of  his  pictures,  show  evidence  of  in- 
terest in  other  natural  phenomena  than  the  quiet  afternoon 
sunshine  which  would  fall  methodically  into  a  composition. 
One  would  suppose  he  had  never  seen  scarlet  in  a  morn- 
ing cloud,  nor  a  storm  burst  on  the  Apennines.  But  he 
enjoys  a  quiet  misty  afternoon  in  a  ruminant  sort  of  way 
(VoL  III.,  p.  829),  yet  truly;  and  strives  for  the  likeness 
of  it,  therein  differing  from  Salvator,  who  never  attempts 
to  be  truthful,  but  only  to  be  impressive. 

§  11.  (III.)  His  seas  are  the  most  beautiful  in  old  art. 
(VoL  I.,  p.  840.)  For  he  studied  tame  waves,  as  he  did 
tame  skies,  with  great  sincerity,  and  some  affection;  and 
modelled  them  with  more  care  not  only  than  any  other 
landscape  painter  of  his  day,  but  even  than  any  of  the 
great  men;  for  they,  seeing  the  perfect  painting  of  sea  to 

^  [Theae  and  the  following  raferenoes  in  the  text  mre  to  the  original  editions  of 
Modern  Painter$,  They  may  be  Uius  summarised  with  reference  to  this  edition  :  Vol. 
lU.  {Modem  FohUerey  toI.  i.),  pp.  41-42,  197,  168,  617 ;  Vol.  IV.  p.  231 ;  Vol.  V. 
pn.  400^  401-406.  For  other  earlier  references  to  Claude  in  Modern  Painiere  and 
elsewhere^  tee  the  General  Index.  Ruskin  returned  to  him  for  a  moment  in  the 
lectares  in  The  Art  iff  Bngkmd  (1884),  §  9,  when  he  spoke  of  his  sunshine  as  ''eolour- 
mly  the  golden  haze  of  a  quiet  afternoon."] 
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be  impossible,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  treated  it  conven- 
tionally. But  Claude  took  so  much  pains  about  this,  feel- 
ing it  was  one  of  his  fortes^  that  I  suppose  no  one  can 
model  a  small  wave  better  than  he. 

IV.  He  first  set  the  pictorial  sun  in  the  pictorial  heaven. 
(VoL  III.,  p.  825.)  We  will  give  him  the  credit  of  this, 
with  no  drawbacks. 

V.  He  had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  physical  science 
(VoL  I.,  p.  75),  and  shows  a  peculiar  incapacity  of  under- 
standing the  main  point  of  a  matter.  (VoL  III.,  p.  829.) 
Connected  with  which  incapacity  is  his  want  of  harmony  in 
expression.  (Vol.  II.,  p.  144.)  (Compare,  for  illustration 
of  this,  the  account  of  the  picture  of  the  Mill  in  the  pre- 
face to  VoL  I.) 

§  12.  Such  were  the  principal  qualities  of  the  leading 
painter  of  classical  landscape,  his  effeminate  softness  causing 
him  to  dislike  all  evidences  of  toil,  or  distress,  or  terror, 
and  to  delight  in  the  cahn  formalities  which  mark  the 
school. 

Although  he  often  introduces  romantic  incidents  and 
mediaeval  as  well  as  Greek  or  Roman  personages,  his  land- 
scape is  always  in  the  true  sense  classic— everything  being 
'* elegantly"  (selectingly  or  tastefully),  not  passionately, 
treated.  The  absence  of  indications  of  rural  labour,  of 
hedges,  ditches,  haystacks,  ploughed  fields,  and  the  like; 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  ruins  of  temples,  or  masses  of 
unruined  palaces;  and  the  graceful  wildness  of  growth  in 
his  trees,  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  "elevated"  char- 
acter which  so  many  persons  feel  in  his  scenery. 

There  is  no  other  sentiment  traceable  in  his  work  thah 
this  weak  dislike  to  entertain  the  conception  of  toil  or  suf- 
fering. Ideas  of  relation,  in  the  true  sense,  he  has  none; 
nor  ever  makes  an  effort  to  conceive  an  event  in  its  prob- 
able circumstances,  but  fills  his  foregrounds  with  decora- 
tive figures,  using  commonest  conventionalism  to  indicate  the 
subject  he  intends.  We  may  take  two  examples,  merely 
to  show  the  general  character  of  such  designs  of  his. 
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§  18.  (1.)  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.^ 

The  scene  is  a  beautiful  opening  in  woods  by  a  river 
side,  a  pleasant  fountain  springs  on  the  right,  and  the 
usual  rich  v^^ation  covers  the  foreground.  The  dragon 
is  about  the  size  of  ten  bramble  leaves,  and  is  being  kiUed 
by  the  remains  of  a  lance,  barely  the  thickness  of  a  walking- 
stick,^  in  his  throat,  curling  his  tail  in  a  highly  offensive 
and  threatening  manner.  St.  Greorge,  notwithstanding,  on  a 
prancing  horse,  brandishes  his  sword,  at  about  thirty  yards' 
distance  from  the  offensive  animal 

A  semicircular  shelf  of  rocks  encircles  the  foreground,  by 
which  the  theatre  of  action  is  divided  into  pit  and  boxes. 
Some  women  and  children  having  descended  unadvisedly 
into  the  pit,  are  helping  each  other  out  of  it  again,  with 
marked  precipitation.  A  prudent  person  of  rank  has  taken 
a  front  seat  in  the  boxes, — crosses  his  legs,  leans  his  head 
on  his  hand,  and  contemplates  the  proceedings  with  the 
air  of  a  connoisseur.  Two  attendants  stand  m  graceful  atti- 
tudes  behind  him,  and  two  more  walk  away  under  the 
trees,  conversing  on  general  subjects. 

§  14.  (2.)  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf.' 

The  scene  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  St.  George ; 
but  in  order  better  to  express  the  desert  of  Sinai,  the  river 
is  much  larger,  and  the  trees  and  vegetation  softer.  Two 
people,  uninterested  in  the  idolatrous  ceremonies,  are  rowing 
in  a  pleasure  boat  on  the  river.  The  calf  is  about  sixteen 
inches  long  (perhaps,  we  ought  to  give  Claude  credit  for  re- 
membering that  it  was  made  of  ear-rings,  though  he  might 
as  weU  have  inquired  how  large  Eg3rptian  ear-rings  were). 
Aaron  has  put  it  on  a  handsome  pillar,  under  which  five 
people  are  dancing,  and  twenty-eight,  with  several  children, 
worshipping.  Refreshments  for  the  dancers  are  provided  in 
four  large  vases  under  a  tree  on  the  left,  presided  over  by 

1  [No.  73  in  Liber  VerUatu.] 

*  [For  another  illttstrfttion  of  the  absurdity  of  Claude's  weapons^  see  Vol.  XIL 
p.  495  (Fig.  29),  and  Vol.  V.  p.  404.] 

>  [For  another  reference  to  this  work  (Na  129  in  Liber  VeriUOie),  see  Vol.  V. 
p.  167.] 

vn.  X 
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a  dignified  person  holding  «  dog  in  a  leash.  Under  the 
distant  group  of  trees  appears  Moses,  conducted  by  some 
younger  personage  (Nadab  or  Abihu).  This  younger  per- 
sonage holds  up  his  hands,  and  Moses»  in  the  way  usually 
expected  of  him,  breaks  the  tables  of  the  law,  which  are 
as  large  as  «i  ordinary  octavo  volume. 

§  15.  I  need  not  proceed  farther,  for  any  reader  of  sense 
or  ordinary  powers  of  thought  can  thus  examine  the  sub* 
jects  of  Claude,  one  by  one,  for  himself.  We  may  quit 
him  with  these  few  final  statements  concerning  him. 

The  admiration  of  his  works  was  Intimate,  so  far  as 
it  regarded  their  sunlight  effects  and  their  graceful  details. 
It  was  base,  in  so  fiur  as  it  involved  irreverence  both  for 
the  deeper  powers  of  nature,  and  card^essness  as  to  con- 
ception of  subject.  Large  admiration  of  Claude  is  wholly 
impossible  in  any  period  of  national  vigour  in  art  He 
may  by  such  tenderness  as  he  possesses,  and  by  the  very 
fact  of  his  banishing  painfulness,  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence over  certain  classes  of  minds;  but  this  influence  is 
almost  exclusively  hurtful  to  them. 

§  16.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  such  small  sterling 
qualities  as  they  possess,  and  of  their  geoenl  pleasantness, 
as  well  as  their  importance  in  the  history  of  art,  genuine 
Claudes  must  always  possess  a  considerable  value,  either 
as  drawing-room  ornaments  or  museum  relics.  They  may 
be  ranked  with  fine  pieces  of  china  manufiicture,  and  other 
agreeable  curiosities,  of  which  the  price  depends  on  the 
rarity  rather  than  the  merit,  yet  always  on  a  merit  of  a 
certain  low  kind. 

§  17*  The  other  characteristic  master  of  classical  land- 
scape is  Nicolo  Poussin. 

I  named  Claude  first,  because  the  forms  of  scenery  he 
has  represented  are  richer  and  more  g^ieral  than  Poussin's ; 
but  Poussin  has  a  far  greater  power,  and  his  landscapes, 
though  more  limited  in  material,  are  incomparably  nobler 
than  Claude*s.  It  would  take  considerable  time  to  enter 
into   accurate   analysis   of   Poussin's   strong    but    d^raded 
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mind;  and  faring  us  no  reward^  because  whatever  he  has 
done  has  been  done  better  by  Titian.  His  peculiarities 
«re,  without  exception,  weaknesses,  induced  in  a  highly 
intellectual  and  inventive  mind  by  being  fed  on  medals, 
books,  and  bassi-relievi  instead  of  nature,  and  by  the  want 
of  any  deep  sensibility.  His  best  works  are  his  Baccha^ 
nalian  revels,  always  brightly  wanton  and  wild,  full  of 
frisk  and  fire;  but  they  are  coarser  than  Titian's,  and 
infinitely  less  beautifuL  In  all  minglings  of  the  human 
and  brutal  character  he  leans  on  the  bestial,  yet  with 
a  Stanly  Greek  severity  of  treatment.  This  restraint, 
peculiarly  classical,  is  much  too  manifest  m  him;  for, 
owing  to  his  habit  of  never  letting  himself  be  free,  he 
does  nothing  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  rarely  even 
as  well  as  he  can  himself  do  it;  and  his  best  beauty  is 
poor,  incomplete,  and  characterless,  though  refined.  The 
Nymph  pressing  the  honey  in  the  "Nursing  of  Jupiter,*' 
and  the  Muse  leaning  against  the  tree,  in  the  '^Inspiration 
of  Poet''  (both  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery),  appear  to  me 
examples  of  about  his  highest  reach  in  this  sphere.^ 

§  18.  His  want  of  sensibility  permits  him  to  paint  fright- 
ful subjects,  without  feeling  any  true  horror:  his  pictures 
of  the  Plague,  the  Death  of  Polydectes,  etc.,  are  thus 
ghastly  in  incident,  sometimes  disgusting,  but  never  im- 
pressive. The  prominence  of  the  bleeding  head  in  the 
Triumph  of  David  marks  the  same  temper.  His  battle- 
pieces  are  cold  and  feeble;  his  religious  subjects  wholly 
nugatory,  they  do  not  excite  him  enough  to  develop  even 
his  ordinary  powers  of  invention.  Neither  does  he  put 
much  power  into  his  landscape  when  it  becomes  principal; 

1  [For  the  <'Nanii^r  of  Jupiter"  (No.  284  in  the  Dalwich  Gidlerj),  tee  VoL  III. 
p.  90  ;  Mid  for  the  *'  Inspimtion  of  a  Poet "  (No.  229),  Und,,  p.  323  n.  The  ''  Plague 
at  Ashdod"  ia  the  sahjeot  of  a  picture  in  the  National  CUlery  (No.  106);  alto  of 
one  in  the  Louvre  (Na  710)^  for  whieh  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  454.  Bjr  the  ''  Death  of 
Folydeetos"  Ruikin  perhapa  refert  to  Poutrin's  picture  of  another  incident  in  the 
legend  of  Pleraeua— namely^  '^Hiineug  and  his  followers  turned  into  stone  at  the 
sight  of  the  Gergim's  heaa" ;  the  picture  (formerly  in  the  National  Gallery^  No.  83) 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Duhlin.  The  '*  Triumph  of  David "  is  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  (No.  236>  For  the  «' Deluge/'  in  the  Louvre  (No.  739X  see 
Vol.  HI.  p.  518;  Vol.  IV.  p.  200;  Vol.  VI.  p.  287.] 
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the  best  pieces  of  it  occur  in  fragments  behind  his  figures. 
Beautiful  Vegetation,  more  or  less  ornamental  in  character, 
occurs  in  nearly  all  his  mythological  subjects,  but  his  pure 
landscape  is  notable  only  for  its  dignified  reserve ;  the  great 
squareness  and  horizontality  of  its  masses,  with  lowness  of 
tone,  giving  it  a  deeply  meditative  character.  His  Deluge 
might  be  much  depreciated,  under  this  head  of  ideas  of 
relation,  but  it  is  so  uncharacteristic  of  him  that  I  pass 
it  by.  Whatever  power  this  lowness  of  tone,  light  in  the 
distance,  etc.,  give  to  his  landscape,  or  to  Caspar's  (com- 
pare Vol.  II.,  Chapter  on  Infinity,  §  12),^  is  in  both  con- 
ventional and  artificial 

I  have  nothing,  therefore,  to  add  farther,  here,  to  what 
was  said  of  him  in  VoL  I. ;  *  and,  as  no  other  older  masters 

^  [In  this  edition,  VoL  IV.  p.  86.] 

s  [In  this  edition,  VoL  IIL  p.  185.  In  his  ''Notes  on  the  GeUeiy  of  Turin"  (see 
above,  p.  zzziz.  n.)  Raskin  wrote  this  general  characterisation  of  Poussin  under  the 
head  of  his  ''  St.  Margaret  and  the  Dragon  "  in  the  Turin  Gallery  :— 

''  Poussin  is  really  a  great  man,  but  wickedly,  or  rather  brutaUy,  minded, 
and  therefore  approaches  a  sacred  subject  with  utter  distaste  and  incapacity 
for  it.  I  call  nun  brutally  rather  than  wickedly  minded,  because  he  has 
none  of  the  love  of  crime  and  pain  for  their  own  sake  which  Salvator  and 
Caravaggio  have. 

''  Poussin  is  a  sort  of  amiable  beast,  liking  to  see  other  beasts  happy, 
and  having,  in  his  own  way,  a  perception  of  beauty,  and  delight  in  it,  such 
as  a  horse  or  £swn  might  have. 

''  Nobody  ever  drew  Centaurs  like  Poussin — he  seems  a  perfect  Centaur 
himself.  His  female  Centaurs  especially  seem  quite  the  types  of  his  own 
mind :  high*bred  creatures  they  are,  exquisitely  limbed,  fine  and  fierce  in 
all  their  senses ;  gay  and  bright,  full  of  splendid  animal  spirit,  graceful  in 
neck,  quick  in  eve,  lustful,  capricious,  proud,  petulant,  all  in  the  extreme. 
Besides  all  this,  however,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  well-known  title 
'  learned '  both  in  the  rules  of  his  own  art  and  in  classical  &ble,  there  results 
a  carious  heathen  severity  mixed  with  and  subduing  the  sensoality,  such  as 
no  other  painter  ever  exhibited.  Hence  he  is  only  seen  in  perfection  in  such 
subjects  as  the  triumph  of  Flora  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  nursing  of  Jupiter 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  where  his  classical  taste  b  shown  in  uie  figure  of 
the  njrmph,  and  his  animal  character  in  the  child  sucking  the  goat ;  or  the 
Bacchanal  in  the  National  Gallery,  where  the  satyr  is  pursuing  the  fmnale 
Centaur.  In  a  religious  subject  like  this,  which  he  feels  too  much  the 
proprieties  of  art  to  treat  as  Guide  would  have  treated  it  (making  St.  Mar- 
garet merely  a  pretty  lady),  and  trying,  as  he  thinks  he  ought  to  try,  to 
produce  somethmg  relieious  and  g^rand  and  chaste,  while  nis  own  soul 
u  entirely  made  up  of  Bacchanalian  passion,  it  is  impossible  to  fail  more 
utterly :  never  was  such  an  ugly,  dull,  hard,  ineffective,  melancholy,  log 
of  a  female  saint  since  women  were  saints. 

^'  It  is  carious  also  that  the  classical  temper  seems  as  adverse  to  the 
true  grotesque  as  it  is  to  the  saintly:  for  the  dragon  fails  us  entirely  as 
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of  the  classical  landscape  are  worth  any  special  note,  we 
will  pass  on  at  once  to  a  school  of  humbler  but  more  vital 
power. 

the  laint ;  and  considering  how  much  Poussin  knew  of  animal  form^  this 

fiulnre  is  quite  a  phenomenon  to  me.    I  cannot  understand  his  want  of 

invention  in  such  an  easy  thing — easy,  that  is  to  say^  up  to  a  certain 

point    I  must  think  over  this." 

For  'beamed"  Poussin,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  18  n. ;  for  ''Flora"  in  the  Louvre,  see 

Vol.  V.  jp.  406^  and  Vol  XII.  p.  470 ;  the  Bacchanal  is  No.   42  in  the  National 

Gallery.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 

RUBENS  AND  CUYP 

§  1.  The  examination  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  final 
departure  of  the  religious  spirit  from  the  hearts  of  painters, 
would  involve  discussion  of  the  whole  scope  of  the  Reforma- 
tion on  the  minds  of  persons  unconcerned  directly  in  its 
progress.     This  is  of  course  impossible. 

One  or  two  broad  facts  only  can  be  stated,  which  the 
reader  may  verify,  if  he  pleases,  by  his  own  labour.  I  do 
not  give  them  rashly. 

§  2.  The  strength  of  the  Reformation  lay  entirely  in  its 
being  a  movement  towards  purity  of  practice. 

The  Catholic  priesthood  was  hostile  to  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  d^pree  in  which  they  had  been  false  to  their 
own  principles  of  moral  action,  and  had  become  corrupt 
or  worldly  in  heart. 

The  Reformers  indeed  cast  out  many  absurdities,  and 
demonstrated  many  fSallacies,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  they  themselves  introduced  errors, 
which  rent  the  ranks^  and  finally  arrested  the  march  of  the 
Reformation,  and  which  paralyze  the  Protestant  Church  to 
this  day.  Errors  of  which  the  fatality  was  increased  by  the 
controversial  bent  which  lost  accuracy  of  meaning  in  force 
of  declamation,  and  turned  expressions,  which  ought  to  be 
used  only  in  retired  depth  of  thought,  into  phrases  of 
custom,  or  watchwords  of  attack.  Owing  to  which  habits 
of  hot,  ingenious,  and  unguarded  controversy,  the  Reformed 
Churches  themselves  soon  forgot  the  meaning  of  the  word 
which,  of  all  words,  was  oftenest  in  their  mouths.    They 

forgot   that  marn  is   a  derivative  of  ireiOofxai^   not  of  ir«<rreiJ», 

and  that  *^  fides/'  closely  connected  with  ^^fio"  on  one  side. 
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and  with  '^oonfido*'  on  the  other,  is  but  distantly  related 
to  "credo."* 

§  8.  By  whatever  means,  however,  the  reader  may  him-* 
self  be  disposed  to  admit,  the  Reformation  was  arrested; 
and  got  itself  shut  up  into  chancels  of  cathedrals  in  England 
(even  those,  generally  too  large  for  it),  and  into  conv  "^ntides 
everywhere  else.  Thai  rising  between  the  infancy  of  Re* 
formation,  and  the  palsy  of  Catholicism  ;-^between  a  new 
shell  of  half-built  religion  on  one  side,  daubed  with  un* 
tempered  mortar,  and  a  falling  ruin  of  out-worn  religion 
on  the  other,  lizard-crannied,  and  ivy-grown; — ^rose,  on  its 
independent  foundation,  the  faithless  and  materialized  mind 
of  modem  Europe — ending  in  the  rationalism  of  Germany, 
the  polite  formalism  of  England,  the  careless  blasphemy  of 
France,  and  the  helpless  sensualities  of  Italy;  in  the  midst 
of  which,  steadily  advancing  science,  and  the  charities  of 
more  and  more  widely  extended  peace,  are  preparing  the 
way  for  a  Christian  Church,  which  shall  depend  neither  on 
ignorance  for  its  continuance,  nor  on  controversy  for  its 
progress,  but  shall  reign  at  once  in  light  and  love. 

§  4.  The  whole  body  of  painters  (such  of  them  as  were 
left,)  necessarily  fell  into  the  rationalistic  chasm.  The  Evan- 
gelicals despised  the  arts,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
eflFete  or  insincere,  and  could  not  retain  influence  over  m^i 
of  strong  reasoning  power. 

The  painters  could  only  associate  frankly  with  men  of 

*  None  of  our  present  forms  of  opinion  are  more  curious  tlian  those 
which  have  developed  themselves  from  this  verbal  carelessness.  It  never 
seems  to  strike  any  of  our  religious  teachers,  that  if  a  child  has  a  father 
living,  it  either  knomi  it  has  a  father,  or  does  not :  it  does  not  "  believe "  it 
has  a  father.  We  should  be  surprised  to  see  an  intelligent  child  standing 
at  its  garden  gate,  crying  out  to  the  passers-by:  '^I  believe  in  my  father, 
because  he  buSt  this  house;"  as  logical  people  proclaim  that  they  believe 
in  God,  because  He  must  have  made  the  world.^ 

*  pin  place  of  this  note  the  MS.  rends  : — 

''  It  would  he  hard  to  sav  by  which  of  its  derivatives  that  unhappy  word 
'credo'  has  done  more  mischief  to  mankind, — by  its  religious  one  of  'creed,' 
or  its  commercial  one  of  'credit.'" 

On  these  etymologies,  see  further  Munera  Pulverh,  §  81  n.,  and  Appendix  v.  n. ;  and 

in  this  volume,  compare  p.  21d.] 
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the  world,  and  themselves  became  moi  of  the  world.  Men, 
I  mean,  having  no  belief  in  spiritual  existences,  no  interests 
or  affections  beyond  the  grave. 

§  5.  Not  but  that  they  still  painted  scriptural  subjects. 
Altar-pieces  were  wanted  occasionally,  and  pious  patrons 
sometimes  commissioned  a  cabinet  Madonna.  But  there  is 
just  this  difference  between  the  men  of  this  modem  period, 
and  the  Florentines  or  Voietians — ^that  whereas  the  latter 
never  exert  themselves  fully  except  on  a  sacred  subject,  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  masters  are  always  languid  unless  they 
are  profane.  Leonardo  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  Cena; 
Titian  only  in  the  Assumption;  but  Rubens  only  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Amazons,  and  Vandyck  only  at  court.^ 

§  6.  Altar-pieces,  when  wanted,  of  course  either  of  them 
will  supply  as  readily  as  anj^hing  else.  Virgins  in  blue,* 
or  St.  Johns  in  red,t  as  many  as  you  please.  Martyrdoms 
also,  by  all  means :  Rubens  especially  delights  in  these. 
St.  Peter,  head  downwards, |  is  interesting  anatomically; 
writhings  of  impenitent  thieves,  and  bishops  having  their 
tongues  pulled  out,  display  our  powers  to  advantage,  also.§ 
Theological  instruction,  if  required:  ^'Chnst  armed  with 
thunder,  to  destroy  the  world,  spares  it  at  the  intercession 
of  St.  Francis."  ||  Last  Judgments  even,  quite  Michael- 
Angelesque,  rich  in  twistings  of  limbs,  with  spiteful  biting, 
and  scratching ;  and  fine  aerial  effects  in  smoke  of  the  pit.ir 

§  7.  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  re- 
ligious feeling  or  reverence.  We  have  even  some  visible 
difficulty  in  meeting  our  patron's  pious  wishes.  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den  is  indeed  an  available  subject,  but  duller  than 

♦  Diisseldorf.  f  Antwerp.  J  Cologne. 

§   Brussels.  ||   Brussels.  H  Munich.^ 


1  [For  Leonardo's  ''  Cenaoolo  "  at  Milan,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  313 ;  VoL  X.  p.  d06 ;  for 
Titian's  "Assumption/'  above^  p.  289;  Rubens's  ''Battle  of  the  AmaaBons"  is  at 
Munich  (though  Ruskin's  reference  here  is  perhaps  rather  of  a  general  character) ; 
on  Vandyck  as  a  court  painter,  see  Love'9  MeMe,  §  1.] 

>  [The  "  Virgin  in  blue  "  is  the  ''  Assumption "  bv  Rubens  in  the  Academy  of 
Art  at  DQsseldor£  Ruskin  in  his  diary  says  of  it,  ''A  barbarous  Assumptioni*  by 
Rubens— frightfully  vulgar."    The  "8t  John  in  red  "  is  in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp 
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a  lion  hunt;  and  Mary  of  Nazareth  must  be  painted  if  an 
order  come  for  her;  but  (says  polite  Sir  Peter),  Mary  of 
Medicis,  or  Catherine,  her  bodice  being  fuller,  and  better 
embroidered,  would,  if  we  might  offer  a  suggestion,  pro- 
bably give  greater  satisfaction.^ 

§  8.  No  phenomenon  in  human  mind  is  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  junction  of  this  cold  and  worldly  temper 
with  great  rectitude  of  principle,  and  tranquil  kindness  of 
heart.  Rubens  was  an  honourable  and  entirely  well-inten- 
tioned man,  earnestly  industrious,  simple  and  temperate  in 
habits  of  life,  high-bred,  learned  and  discreet  His  affection 
for  his  mother  was  great ;  his  generosity  to  contemporary 
artists  unfailing.  He  is  a  healthy,  worthy,  kind-hearted, 
courtly-phrased — Animal — without  any  clearly  perceptible 
traces  of  a  soul,  except  when  he  paints  his  children. 
Few  descriptions  of  pictures  could  be  more  ludicrous  in 
their  pure  animalism  tiian  those  which  he  gives  of  his  own. 
"It  is  a  subject,"  he  writes  to  Sir  D.  Carleton,  "neither 
sacred  nor  profane,  although  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  namely, 
Sarah  in  the  act  of  scolding  Hagar,  who,  pregnant,  is  leav- 
ing the  house  in  a  feminine  and  graceful  manner,  assisted 
by  the   Patriarch  Abram."    (What  a  graceful  apology,  by 

O^o.  903).  The  pictures  next  mentioiied^  by  Rubeus,  are  deeoribed  in  Ruskin's 
diary,  being  Nos.  4,  2,  3  of  the  following  list : — 

*'  1.  Christ  &lling  under  cross  :  St.  Veronica  holding  handkerchief. 
''2.  Martyrdom  of  St.  lieven  (the  execationer  having  torn  his  tongue 
out  with  pincers  is  giving  it  to  a  dog). 

''  3.  Christ  armed  with  thunder  to  destroy  the  world. 
''  4.  St  Peter  crucified. 

"  1,  2,  3  at  Brussels  (Museum)  and  4  here  [Cologne,  Church  of  St  Peter], 
the  most  brutal  and  beastly  pictures  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Worse  even 
than  Salvator,  because  involving  the  abuse  of  a  greater  power.  In  3,  Christ 
stands  like  a  dancing  master,  only  with  coarse  fiuidy  legs,  St  Francis  hugs 
the  globe,  cowering  over  it  in  a  panic,  and  the  Virsin  points  to  her  fat  breast 
and  stretches  clumsily  across  to  catch  hold  of  Christ  with  the  other  arm. 
The  detestableness  of  all  that  is  most  detestable  in  Romanist  doctrine  and 
its  results  is  concentrated  in  this  picture.  All  the  four  are  equally  bad  in 
colour  and  touch,  virtueless  and  "nle,  the  distortion  of  limbs  and  line  all 
swept  about  in  this  kind  of  way  [sketch],  and  then  legs  and  feet  like  this 
[sketch]." 
For  an  earlier  reference  to  the  ''  St  Peter,'*  see  Vol  II.  p.  362.  The  "  Last  Judg- 
ment" by  Rnbens  is  in  the  Gallery  at  Munich.] 

1  [There  are  "  lion  Hunts  "  bv  Rubens  both  at  Dresden  and  at  Mnnich ;  fbr  his 
Medici  series  of  pietares,  see  Vol.  v.  p.  136  and  ».] 
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the  way,  instantly  follows,  for  not  having  finidbed  the  picture 
himself.)  "  I  have  engaged,  as  is  my  custom,  a  very  skilfiil 
man  in  his  pursuit  to  finish  the  landscapes,  solely  to  aug- 
ment the  enjoyment  of  Y.  E.  1 "  * 

Again,  in  priced  catalogue, — 

*'50  florins  each. — The  Twelve  Apostles,  with  a  Christ. 
Done  by  my  scholars,  from  originals  by  my  own  hand,  eadi 
having  to  be  retouched  by  my  hand  throughout. 

^*  600  florins. — ^A  picture  of  Achilles  clothed  as  a  woman ; 
done  by  the  best  of  my  scholars,  and  the  whole  retouched 
by  my  hand:  a  most  brilliant  picture,  and  fiill  of  many 
beautiful  young  girls.*' ^ 

§  9.  Observe,  however,  Rubens  is  always  entirely  honour* 
able  in  his  statements  of  what  is  done  by  himself  and  what 
not.  He  is  religious  too,  after  his  manner;  hears  mass 
every  morning,  and  perpetually  uses  the  phrase  ^*by  the 
grace  of  Gk)d,"  or  some  other  such,  in  writing  of  any 
business  he  takes  in  hand ;  but  the  tone  of  his  religion 
may  be  determined  by  one  fact. 

We  saw  how  Veronese  painted  himself,  and  his  family, 
as  worshipping  the  Madonna. 

Rubens  has  also  painted  himself  and  his  family  in  an 
equally  elaborate  piece.  But  they  are  not  worshipping  the 
Madonna.  They  are  petforming  the  Madonna,  and  her 
saintly  entourage.  His  favourite  wife  ^*  en  Madonne " ;  his 
youngest  boy  "as  Christ";  his  father-in-law  (or  father,  it 
matters  not  which)  "as  Simeon";  another  elderly  relation, 
with  a  beard,  "  as  St.  Jerome " ;  and  he  himself  "  as  St. 
George.**  * 

*  Origmal  Papen  relating  to  Rubem;  edited  by  W.  Sainsbary.     London, 
1859:  page  S9.     Y.  £.  is  the  person  who  commissioned  the  picture. 


^  [This  is  from  a  "  List  of  Pieturos  which  are  in  my  housa  "  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  April  18, 1618  (ibid,,  p.  80).] 

*  [For  the  picture  by  Veronese^  see  above,  p.  290.  The  Rubens  is  the  altar-piece 
in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Rubens  family  in  the  Church  of  St  Jacques  at  Antwer]^. 
It  is  said  that  his  two  wives  are  introduced  as  Martha  and  Mary  Magdalen,  and  his 
£sther  as  St  Jerome.  For  another  comparison  between  the  two  pictures^  see  Vol.  XVI. 
p.  470.] 
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§  10.  Rembrandt  has  also  painted  (it  is,  on  the  whole, 
his  greatest  picture,  so  far  as  I  have  seen)  himself  and  his 
wife  in  a  state  of  ideal  happiness.  He  sits  at  supper  with 
his  wife  on  his  knee,  flourishing  a  glass  of  champagne, 
with  a  roast  peacock  on  the  table.^ 

The  Rubens  is  in  the  Church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp ; 
the  Rembrandt  at  Dresden — ^marvellous  pictures,  both.  No 
more  precious  works  by  either  painter  exist.  Their  hearts, 
such  as  they  have,  are  entirely  in  them;  and  the  two 
pictures,  not  inaptly,  represent  ihe  Faith  and  Hope  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  have  to  stoop  somewhat  lower, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  pastoral  and  rustic  scenery  of 
Cuyp  and  Teniers,  which  must  yet  be  held  as  forming  one 
group  with  the  historical  art  of  Rubens,  being  connected 
with  it  by  Rubens'  pastoral  landscape.  To  these,  I  say,  we 
must  stoop  lower;  for  they  are  destitute,  not  of  spiritual 
character  only,  but  of  spiritual  thought. 

Rubens  often  gives  instructive  and  magnificent  allegory ; 
Rembrandt,  pathetic  or  powerful  fancies,  founded  on  real 
scripture  reading,  and  on  his  interest  in  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  Jew.  And  Vandyck,  a  graceful  dramatic 
rendering  of  received  scriptural  legends. 

But  in  the  pastoral  landscape  we  lose,  not  only  all  faith 
in  religion,  but  all  remembrance  of  it.  Absolutely  now  at 
last  we  find  ourselves  without  sight  of  Grod  in  all  the 
world. 

§  11.  So  far  as  I  can  hear  or  read,  this  is  an  entirely 
new  and  wonderful  state  of  things  achieved  by  the  Hol- 
landers. The  human  being  never  got  wholly  quit  of  the 
terror  of  spiritual  being  before.  Persian,  Egyptian,  Assy- 
rian, Hindoo,  Chinese,  idl  kept  some  dim,  appalling  record 
of  what  they  called  "gods.'*  Farthest  savages  had  —  and 
still  have — ^their  Great  Spirit,  or,  in  cjctremity,  their  feather- 
idols,  large-eyed;  but  here  in  Holland  we  have  at  last  got 
utterly  done  with  it  alL       Our  only  idol    glitters  dimly. 


1  [The  portrmit  is  of  his  first  wife,  Saskia  ▼an  Uyl«nburgh.    For  other  references 
to  it,  see  CMu^  qfJ^kiia,  §  64,  and  Ariadne  FhrmHna,  §  157.] 
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in  tangible  shape  of  a  pint  pot,  and  all  the  incense  offered 
thereto,  comes  out  of  a  small  censer  or  bowl  at  the  end  of  a 
pipe.  "  Of  deities  or  virtues,  angels,  principalities,  or  powers,^ 
in  the  name  of  our  ditches,  no  more.  Let  us  have  cattle 
and  market  vegetables." 

This  is  the  first  and  essential  diaracter  of  the  Holland 
landscape  art  Its  second  is  a  worthier  one;  respect  for 
rural  Kfe.* 

§  12.  I  should  attach  greater  importance  to  this  rural 
feelhig,  if  there  were  any  true  humanity  in  it,  or  any  feel- 
ing for  beauty.  But  there  is  neither.  No  incidents  of 
this  lower  life  are  painted  for  the  sake  of  the  incidents, 
but  only  for  the  effects  of  light.  You  will  find  that  the 
best  Dutch  painters  do  not  care  about  the  people,  but 
about  the  lustres  on  them.      Paul  Potter,  their  best  herd 

^  [Ephedaiis  iii.  10^  qnoted  in  VoL  X.  p.  86>  and  Munera  Pulveris,  §  105.] 
*  [Taig  chapter  was  much  revised  and  rewritten.     In  the  first  draft  the  pawaM 
on  Cuyp  was  different,  and  some  further  illustrations  were  introduced  from  the  works 
of  Ruysdael : — 

"  Cuyp's  and  all  other  Dutch  work  is  essentially  of  surface.  That  looking 
for  the  glance  of  things  is  almost  typical  of  their  temper.  It  is  never  the 
fall  of  the  dress,  but  its  lustre  ;  never  the  glow  of  the  metal,  but  its  flash  ; 
never  the  colour  of  the  flower,  but  its  smoothness.  The  Art  of  vacuity  and 
varnish. 

''  It  has  one  character  of  some  merit  however,  a  fixed  business-like  system 
of  light  and  shade,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  grandeur.  The  Dutch 
painters  were  well  disciplined  to  their  tnde,  dextrous  in  common  methods 
of  composition.  Simple  in  plan  of  harmony,  certain  of  touch,  sucoessfnl 
always  up  to  their  intended  point.  I  imagine  the  Dutchmen  to  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  rU  their  work,  enjoying  their  tiny  dexterities  of  finish- 
ing touch  as  a  heartless  speaker  ecgoys  his  own  accurate  pronunciation. 
Their  work  once  finished,  they  looked  on  it  complacently,  as  better  than 
nature.  Nature  is  not  shiny,  nor  dotty,  nor  properly  founded  on  grey, 
and  has  no  principal  lights.  But  our  picture  is  rerfection.  Nevertheless 
the  appearance  or  dignity,  and  the  really  grammatical  truth,  attained  in 
these  low  or  sparkling  tones  by  the  pracUsed  hands  of  masters  who  never 
dared  anything  that  could  involve  a  chance  of  fidlure  on  their  own  parts,  or 
any  surprise  or  difficulty  on  that  of  the  spectator,  render  many  of  their 
pictures  impressive  to  persons  who  bring  to  them  a  fresh  imagination,  and 
who  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  discover  their  emptiness.  Every  man  of 
any  power  of  mind  is  certain  to  be  sometimes  strongly  impressed  by  the 
commonest  aspects  of  nature:  a  painter  who  habitually  chooses  their 
commonest  aspects  is  sure  of  catchmg  his  sympathies  by  some  of  them ; 
and  if  the  spectator  has  also  authority  for  believing  that  the  picture  has 
merit,  he  will  be  more  moved  by  its  commonplaceness  than  he  would  have 
been  by  a  work  which  appealed  to  new  emotions,  and  domanded  an  unwonted 
mental  exertion. 

"There  is  a  searpiece  of  Ruysdael's  in  the  Louvre,  creditably  painted  in 
a  dark  grey  tone,  representing  a  shallow  sea  breaking  on  a  reedy  shore 
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and  cattle  painter,  does  not  care  even  for  sheep,  but  only 
for  wool;  regards  not  cows,  but  cowhide.^  Hp  attains 
great  dexterity  in  drawing  tufts  and  locks,  lingers  in  the 
little  parallel  ravines  and  furrows  of  fleece  that  open  across 
sheep's  backs  as  they  turn;  is  unsurpassed  in  twisting  a 
horn  or  pointing  a  nose;  but  he  cannot  paint  ejres,  nor 
perceive  any  condition  of  an  animal's  mind,  except  its 
dibeofgizmg.  Cuyp  c«,  M«d.  paint  sunlighC  the 
best  that  Holland's  sun  can  show;'  he  is  a  man  of  large 
natural  gift,  and  sees  broadly,  nay,  even  seriously;  finds 
out — a  wonderftil  thing  for  men  to  find  out  in  those  days 
— ^that  there  are  reflections  in  water,  and  that  boats  require 
often  to  be  painted  upside  down.  A  brewer  by  trade,  he 
feels  the  quiet  of  a  smnmer  afternoon,  and  his  work  will 
make  you  marvellously  drowsy.    It  is  good  for  nothing  else 

under  a  rather  uncomfortable  north-east  wind.  It  poDoetoei  about  at  much 
sublimit)r  as  Chelsea  reach  on  the  Nine  Elms  side  on  a  March  day  with  a 
smoky  sky  over  the  gasometers  at  Lambeth.  Perhaps  any  one  who  had 
seen  an  inundation  in  Holland  mis[ht  be  impressed  by  it,  as  being  the  kind 
of  scene  and  weather  likely  to  end  in  such  extended  calamity ;  but  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  deep  water  and  its  work,  it  is  not  a  sea-piece  at  all, 
but  merely  a  gloomy  study  of  the  edge  of  a  salt  marsh.  Yet  the  picture 
so  impressed  Michelet  as  to  give  rise  to  this  striking  passage  in  his  sketcb 
of  the  life  of  Swammerdam.  •  .  .  There  is  a  little  winter  subject  of  Ruysdael 
at  Dresden  which  I  can  imagine  in  like  manner  becoming  very  impressive 
to  any  person  who  had  seen  much  suiiiarinff  from  cold ;  but  in  every  caee 
in  whicn  a  Dutch  picture  thus  appears  sublime,  the  effect  is  merely  due 
to  the  use  of  a  minor  key  of  colour,  the  absence  of  beautiful  forms,  and 
an  accidental  association.  Had  the  snow,  the  sea,  or  the  reeds  been 
better  painted,  their  beauty  would  have  broken  the  dulness  of  the  work ; 
it  is  omy  bv  decrepitude  and  deficiency,  not  by  pensiveness,  that  the  Dutch 
depress  us. 
The  Ruysdael  in  the  Louvre  is  No.  2£58 ;  for  other  references  to  it,  see  VoL  IIL 
p.  516,  and  Vol.  XIL  p.  464.  The  reference  to  Michelet's  '^  sketch  of  the  lifo  of 
Swammerdam "  is  in  book  ii.  ch.  L  of  his  VlnttcU  (already  cited ;  above,  p.  232) ; 
the  reference  to  Ru}r8daers  picture  is  at  p.  137  of  the  English  edition.] 

^  [Compare  a  somewhat  similar  criticism  on  Rosa  Bonheur  in  Aeaidemy  Notei,  1868 
(Vol.  XlvTp.  174)0 

>  [For  Cuyp'spainting  of  sunlight,  see  Vol.  IIL  pp.  268,  271,  272,  360 ;  Vol.  XIII. 


|ipeneral  tenour  of  the  criticism  is  that  Uuyp's  study  of  nature  was  sincere  so  far  as 
it  went,  but  was  limited  in  scope  and  not  searching  in  accuracy.  Hence,  though  he 
is  included  among  the  masters  whom  Ruskin  depreciated  (Vol.  III.  p.  86),  yet 
his  merits  are  not  denied  (Vol.  III.  pp.  167, 188).  Turner  imitated  him  and  to  good 
effect  (VoL  V.  p.  407 ;  Vol.  XIL  p.  126) ;  he  is  one  of  the  ''  more  skUfiil  masters 
of  the  Dutch  school"  (Fan  Oaviifera,  Letter  66).] 
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that  I  know  of;  strong;  but  unhelpful  and  unthought- 
fuL  Nothing  happens  in  his  pictures^  except  some  indif* 
ferent  person's  adcing  the  way  of  somebody  else»  who»  by 
his  cast  of  countenance,  seems  not  likely  to  know  it.  For 
£Burther  entertainmoit  perhaps  a  red  cow  and  a  white  one; 
or  puppies  at  play,  not  playfully ;  the  man's  heart  not  going 
even  with  the  puppies.  Essentially  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
shine  on  the  flaps  of  their  ears. 

§  18.  Observe  always,  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  thing's 
being  little,  or  the  incident  being  slight.  Titian  could  have 
put  issues  of  life  and  death  into  the  &ce  of  a  man  asking 
the  way;  nay,  into  the  back  of  him,  if  he  had  so  chosen. 
He  has  put  a  whole  scheme  of  dogmatic  theology  into 
a  row  of  bishops'  backs  at  the  Louvre.^  And  for  dogs» 
Velasquez  has  made  some  of  them  nearly  as  grand  as  his 
surly  kings. 

Into  the  causes  of  which  grandeur  we  must  look  a  little, 
with  respect  not  only  to  these  puppies,  and  gray  horses, 
and  cattle  of  Cuyp,  but  to  the  hunting  pieces  of  Rubens 
and  Snyders.  For  closely  connected  with  the  Dutch  rejec- 
tion of  motives  of  spiritual  interest,  is  the  increasing  im- 
portance attached  by  them  to  animals,  seen  either  in  the 
chase  or  in  agriculture ;  and  to  judge  justly  of  the  value  of 
this  animal  painting,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  glance  at 
that  of  earlier  times. 

§  14.  And  first  of  the  animals  which  have  had  more  in- 
fluence over  the  human  soul,  in  its  modem  life,  than  ever 
Apis  or  the  crocodile  had  over  Egyptian—the  dog  and 
horse.  I  stated,  in  speaking  of  Venetian  religion,  that  the 
/Venetians  always  introduced  the  dog  as  a  contrast  to  the 
high  aspects  of  humanity.^  They  do  this,  not  because  they 
consider  him  the  basest  of  animals,  but  the  highest — the 
connecting  link  between  men  and  animals;  in  whom  the 
lower  forms  of  really  human  feeling  may  be  best  exemplified, 

1  [Tha  refwmioe  is  to  No.  1586^  ''The  CooncU  of  Trent,"  a  pictue  now  oAm 
aseribiMl  to  Andraa  Schiavone.] 

*  [See  above,  ch.  iii.  §  22  (p.  292).] 
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such  as  conoeit,  gluttony,  indolence,  petulance.  But  they 
saw  the  noble  qualities  of  the  dog,  too; — all  his  patience, 
love,  and  faithfulness;  therefore  Veronese,  hard  as  he  is 
often  on  lap-dogs,  has  painted  one  great  heroic  poem  on 
the  dog. 

§  15.  Two  mighty  brindled  mastiffs,  and  beyond  them, 
darkness.^  You  scarcely  see  them  at  first,  against  the  gloomy 
green.  No  other  sky  for  them — ^poor  things.  They  are 
gray  themselves,  spotted  with  black  all  over;  their  multi- 
tucUnous  doggish  vices  may  not  be  washed  out  of  them, — 
are  in  grain  of  nature.  Strong  thewed  and  sinewed,  how- 
ever,— ^no  blame  cm  them  as  far  as  bodily  strength  may 
reach ;  their  heads  coal-black,  with  drooping  ears  and  fierce 
eyes,  bloodshot  a  little.  Wildest  of  beasts  perhaps  they 
would  have  been,  by  nature.  But  between  them  stands 
the  spirit  of  their  human  love,  dove-winged  and  beautiful, 
the  resistless  Greek  boy,  golden  quivered ;  his  glowing  breast 
and  limbs  the  only  light  upon  the  sky, — ^purple  and  pure. 
He  has  cast  his  chain  about  the  dogs'  necks,  and  holds  it 
in  his  strong  right  hand,  leaning  proudly  a  little  back  from 
them. .  They  wUl  never  break  loose. 

§  16.  This  is  Veronese's  highest,  or  spiritual  view  of  the 
dog's  nature.  He  can  only  give  this  when  looking  at  the 
creature  alone.  When  he  sees  it  in  company  with  men,  he 
subdues  it,  like  an  inferior  light  in  presence  of  the  sky ;  and 
gen«ally  then  gives  it  a  merely  brutal  nature,  not  insist- 
ing even  on  its  affecticm.  It  is  thus  used  in  the  Mar- 
riage in  Cana  to  symbolize  gluttony.  That  great  picture 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  in  all  its  bearings  of 
thought;'  but  the  chief  purpose  of  it  is,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
press the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  world,  pursued  without 
thought  of  the  presence  of  Christ;  therefore  the  Fool  with 
the  bells  is  put  in  the  centre,  immediately  underneath  the 
Christ;  and  in  front  are  the  couple  of  dogs  in  leash,  one 

^  [Tbis  pictare  is  in  the  Munich  Gallery :  ''  The  Winged  Cupid  with  Dogs."] 

*  [For  Ruikin's  study  of  this  picture  in  1848  and  1854,  see  ''Notes  on  the 

Louvre"  (Vol.  XII.  pp.  451,  452,  456,  and  473  (on  which  latter  psge  the  incident 

of  the  cat  is  noticed).} 
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gnawing  a  bone.  A  cat  lying  on  her  back  scratches  at  one 
of  the  vases  which  hold  the  wine  of  the  miracle. 

§  17.  In  the  picture  of  Susannah,^  her  little  pet  dog  is 
merely  doing  his  duty,  barking  at  the  Elders.  But  in  that 
of  the  Magdalen  (at  Turin) '  a  noble  piece  of  bye-meaning 
is  brought  out  by  a  dog's  help.  On  one  side  is  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  the  Mary  washing  Christ's  feet;  on  the  other, 
a  dog  has  just  come  out  from  beneath  the  table  (the  dog 
under  the  table  eating  of  the  crumbs),  and  in  doing  so,  has 
touched  the  robe  of  one  of  the  Pharisees,  thus  making  it 
unclean.  The  Pharisee  gathers  up  his  robe  in  a  passion, 
and  shows  the  hem  of  it  to  a  bystander,  pointing  to  the 
dog  at  the  same  time. 

§  18.  In  the  Supper  at  Enunaus,'  the  dog^s  affection 
is,  however,  fully  dwelt  upon.  Veronese's  own  two  little 
daughters  are  plajdng,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  table,  with 
a  great  wolf-hound,  larger  than  either  of  them.  One  with 
her  head  down,  nearly  touching  his  nose,  is  talking  to  him 
— asking  him  questions  it  seems,  nearly  pushing  him  over 
at  the  same  time: — ^the  other  raising  her  eyes,  half  archly, 
half  dreamily, — ^some  far-away  thought  coming  over  her, — 
leans  against  him  on  the  other  side,  propping  him  with  her 
little  hand,  laid  slightly  on  his  neck.  He,  all  passive,  and 
glad  at  heart,  yielding  himself  to  the  pushing  or  sustaining 
hand,  looks  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the  child  close  to  his ; 
would  answer  her  with  the  gravity  of  a  senator,  if  so  it 
might  be: — can  only  look  at  her,  and  love  her. 

§  19.  To  Velasquez  and  Titian  dogs  seem  less  interesting 
than  to  Veronese;  they  paint  them  simply  as  noble  brown 
beasts,  but  without  any  special  character ;  perhaps  Velasquez' 
dogs  are  sterner  and  more  threatening  than  the  Venetian's, 
as  are  also  his  kings  and  admirals.  This  fierceness  in  the 
animal  increases,  as  the  spiritual  power  of  the  artist  declines ; 

1  [In  the  Louvre  :  see  VoL  XII.  pp.  455^  460J 

*  [One  of  the  three  large  Veroneaet  rerarred  to  above :  see  Introdaetion, 
p.  xxzviii.] 

3  [Again  in  the  Louvre :  see  VoL  XIL  p.  461,  where  the  two  little  girls  and 
the  dog  are  also  noted.] 
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and,  with  the  fierceness,  another  character.  One  great  and 
infallible  sign  of  the  absence  of  spiritual  power  is  the  pre- 
sence of  the  slightest  taint  of  obscenity.  Dante  marked  this 
strongly  in  all  his  representations  of  demons/  and  as  we  pass 
from  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  to  the  Dutch,  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  soul-power  is  indicated  by  every  animal 
becoming  savage  or  fouL  The  dog  is  used  by  Teniers,  and 
many  other  Hollanders,  merely  to  obtain  unclean  jest; 
while  by  the  more  powerful  men,  Rubens,  Snyders,  Rem- 
brandt,* it  is  painted  only  in  savage  chase,  or  butchered 
agony.  I  know  no  pictures  more  shameful  to  humanity 
than  the  boar  and  lion  hunts  of  Rubens  and  Snyders,  signs 
of  disgrace  all  the  deeper,  because  the  powers  desecrated  are 
so  great.  The  painter  of  the  village  ale-house  sign  may,  not 
dishonourably,  paint  the  fox-hunt  for  the  village  squire ;  but 
the  occupation  of  magnificent  art-power  in  giving  semblance 
of  perpetuity  to  those  bodily  pangs  which  Nature  has  merci- 
fully ordained  to  be  transient,  and  in  forcing  us,  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  its  stormy  skill,  to  dwell  on  that  from  which  eyes 
of  merciful  men  should  instinctively  turn  away,  and  eyes  of 
high-minded  men  scornfully,  is  dishonourable,  alike  in  the 
power  which  it  degrades,  and  the  joy  to  which  it  betrays. 

§  20.  In  our  modem  treatment  of  the  dog,  of  which  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  marked  by  Landseer,  the  interest 
taken  in  him  is  disproportionate  to  that  taken  in  man, 
and  leads  to  a  somewhat  trivial  mingling  of  sentiment,  or 
warping  by  caricature;  giving  up  the  true  nature  of  the 
animal  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  thought  or  pleasant  jest. 
Neither  Titian  nor  Velasquez  ever  jests ;  and  tiiough  Vero- 
nese jests  gracefully  and  tenderly,  he  never  for  an  instant 
oversteps  the  absolute  facts  of  nature.'  But  the  English 
painter  looks  for  sentiment  or  jest  primarily,  and  reaches 

^  [Thig  statemeut  is  perhape  too  sweeping.  Hints  of  obeeenitjr  on  the  pert  of 
devils  or  the  damned  occur^  however,  in  It^emo,  xzL  140,  and  xzv.  1--3.] 

*  [On  Rembrandt's  wild  beasts,  compare  the  BeioiBw  <tf  Lord  UauUay^  §  66 
(Vol.  XII.  p.  226);  and  compare  (for  Rubens  and  Snyders  also)  jPre-jBonAoellMcm, 
§  27  (VoL  MI.  p.  363).] 

'  [On  this  subject,  compare  the  discussion  of  the  Grotesque  in  the  preceding 
volume  (Vol.  VI.  p.  470).] 

vn.  T 
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both  by  a  feebly  romantic  taint  of  &llacy»  except  in  one 
or  two  simple  and  touching  pictures,  such  as  the  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner.* 

I  was  pleased  by  a  little  unpret^iding  modem  Ger- 
man picture  at  Diisseldorf,  by  E.  Bosch,*  representing  a 
boy  carving  a  model  of  his  sheep-dog  in  wood;  the  dog^ 
sitting  on  its  haunches  in  front  of  him,  watches  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sctdpture  with  a  grave  interest  and  curiosity, 
not  in  the  least  caricatured,  but  highly  humorous.  Anoth^ 
small  picture,  by  the  same  artist,  of  a  forester's  boy  being 
taught  to  shoot  by  his  father, — the  dog  critically  and 
eagerly  watching  the  raising  of  the  gun, — shows  equally 
true  sympathy. 

§  21.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  trace  any  of  the  leading 
circumstances  in  the  ancient  treatment  of  the  horse,  but 
I  have  no  sufficient  data.  Its  function  in  the  art  of  the 
Greeks  is  connected  with  all  their  beautiful  fMe  philo- 
sophy; but  I  have  not  a  tithe  c^  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  pursue  the  subject  in  this  direction.  It  branches  into 
questions  relating  to  sacred  animals,  and  E^gyptian  and 
Eastam  mythology.  I  believe  the  Greek  interest  in  pure 
animal  character  corresponded  closely  to  our  own,  except 
that  it  is  less  sentimental,  and  either  distinctly  true  or 
distinctly  fabulous;  not  hesitating  between  truth  and  false- 
hood. Achilles'  horses,  like  Anacreon's  dove,  and  Aristo- 
I^ianes'  frogs  and  birds,  speak  clearly  out,  if  at  all.  They 
do  not  become  feebly  human  by  fiedlacies  and  exaggerations, 
but  frankly  and  wholly. 

Zeuxis'  picture  of  the  Centaur  indicates,  however,  a  more 
dii^nctly  sentimental  conception ; '  and  I  suppose  the  Gredk 

'  [For  a  descriptaoii  of  this  picture^  see  Modem  PainterSf  voL  i,  (Vol.  III.  pp.  88-^). 
A  mimniary  of  Ruakin's  refiurenoes  to  Landieer  is  given  at  Vol.  IV.  p.  d84.] 

>  [Ernest  Boscii^  bom  at  Crefeld^  1834 ;  moved  to  Dusaeldorf,  1851  (see 
A.  Senberf s  AUgemeinee  KlhuMeMcom,  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  155).  The  former  of  the 
two  pictures  here  described  is  aintin  mentioned  in  Eagle*9  Nest,  §  88.  For  oilier 
references  to  the  ffenre  of  the  IXIsseldorf  School,  see  Academy  Neie$y  1858,  1875 
(Vol.  XIV.  pp.  252,  279).] 

'  [In  the  nrst  draft  §  21  was  shorter,  thus  :-- 

''The  Chreeks,  doing  eveiTthing  rightly  which  they  desired  to  do  at 
all,  treated  their  sculpture  of  horses  with  care  proportioned  to  the  need 
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artists  always  to  have  fiiliy  appreciated  the  horse's  fineness 
of  temper  and  nervous  constitution.'^  They  seem,  by  the 
way,  hardly  to  have  done  justice  to  the  dog.  My  pleasure 
in  the  entire  Odysiey  is  dinrini^ed  because  Ulysses  gives 
not  a  word  of  kindness  or  of  r^fret  to  Argus.^ 

§  28.  I  am  still  less  able  to  speak  of  Roman  treatment 
of  tiie  horse.  It  is  very  strange  that  in  the  chivafaic  ages 
he  is  despised ;  their  greatest  painters  drawing  him  with 
ludicrous  n^leet.*  Tlie  Venetians,  as  was  natural/  painted 
him  little  and  ill;  but  he  becomes  important  in  the  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixte^ith  centuries/  chiefly, 
I  suppose,  under  the  influence  of  Leonardo. 

*  ''  A  single  hanh  word  will  xaite  a  nervous  horse's  pake  ten  beats  a 
minute." — Mr.  Rarey.* 


of  ity  for  the  better  display  of  human  power  or  beauty.    The  account  of 

the  picture  of  the  Centaur  fiimily  indicates  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  their 

painters  to  a  sentimental  interest  in  animals^  while  closely  oorrespondent  in 

conception  to  Veronese's  poem  on  the  dog,  though  much  more  diu*ing.     We 

have^  moreover,  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  prophecy  of  his  horse  to  Achilles, 

but  I  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  pursue  the  inquiry  .  .  .  Esstem 

mythology." 

In  his  later  studies  of  Greek  art,  Ruskin  ffave  some  notes  on  the  treatment  of  the 

borse  in  sculpture :  see  Aratra  Fentekei,  §  17&.    For  passing  notes  on  the  Greek 

treatment  of  toe  horse,  on  the  coins  of  Tarentum,  see  also  (kitu$  ^  Afjfaka^  §  i2 ;  and 

as  s  type  of  a  crested  sea-wave,  Qus0a  ^fthb  Air,  §  13. 

The  picture  of  the  Centaur  by  Zeuxis  is  described  by  Lucian  (ZeuMSf  3).  The 
subject  was  a  "  Female  Centaur  nursing  two  young  Centaurs."  She  was  represented 
lying  on  the  grass,  with  one  foot  raised ;  riie  was  holding  up  to  her  human  bresst 
one  of  the  two  young  Centaurs  to  suekle  it»  while  the  other  was  sucking,  like  a  foal 
at  a  mare.  In  the  upper  part  of  tibe  picture  was  the  male  Centaur,  smiling  on  the 
greup  below,  and  holding  up  a  lion  cub  to  frighten  bis  progsny.  Ludan  highly 
praises  the  vividness  with  which  Zeuxis  thus  portiayed  the  donlue  nature  of  Centaurs. 
For  Ruskin's  rationalisation  of  the  Centaur  myths,  see  Atmira,  §  76 ;  and  compare 
Fifr9  (Hamgwa,  Letter  9,  where  also  he  refers  to  ''the  prophecy  of  his  horse  te 
Achilles"  {JUad,  xix.  404-417).    For  ''Anaereon's  dove,"  see  Anacreontea,  0.] 

^  [For  the  recognition  of  bis  master  after  long  years  by  Argus,  see  Qdjystey,  xix. 
900  M^.] 

'  [In  his  first  draft  Ruskin  bad  here  made  the  memorandum,  *^  Evamine  the  picture 
by  PmI  UeeUo  in  our  own  gallery"  (for  wbiob  see  above,  p.  18,  and  below,  p.  308).] 
s  [Compare  8Ume9  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  cb.  viii.  §  97  (Vol.  X.  p.  408).] 

*  [flee,  for  instanee,  Ruskin's  aceount  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolomeo 
Colleone,  VoL  XI.  p.  19.  lisonardo's  studies  of  horses  were  nnmerons  (sse  the  rspro- 
dnetions  in  the  work  upon  him  by  £ugene  Hunts),  and  bis  fomaus  cartoon  for  the 
''  Battle  of  Angbiari  "  was  full  of  horsemen.] 

*  [The  Moderm  AH  qf  Tmmimg  Wild  Stfreee.  By  J.  8.  Barey  (reprinted  from  the 
Ameriean  edition),  1858,  p.  66.  This  is  the  book  reforred  to  by  RusJkin  in  the  lefetor 
qneted  at  V^  XIV.  p.  174  a.] 
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I  am  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  equestrian 
statues;  but,  in  paintii^,  I  find  that  no  real  interest  is 
taken  in  the  horse  until  Vandyck's  time,  he  and  Rubens 
doing  more  for  it  than  all  previous  painters  put  together. 
Rubens  was  a  good  rider,  and  rode  nearly  every  day,^  as  I 
doubt  not,  Vandyck  also.  Some  notice  of  an  interesting 
equestrian  picture  of  Vandyck's  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter.'  The  horse  has  never,  I  think,  been  painted  worthily 
again,  since  he  died."""  Of  the  influence  of  its  unworthy 
painting,  and  unworthy  use,  I  do  not  at  present  care  to 
speak,  noticing  only  that  it  brought  about  in  England  the 
last  degradations  of  feeling  and  of  art  The  Dutch,  indeed, 
banished  all  Deity  from  the  earth ; '  but  I  think  only  in 
England  has  death-bed  consolation  been  sought  in  a  fox's 

taiLt 

I  wish,  however,  the  reader  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  expressions  of  reprobation  of  field-sports  which  he  will 
find  scattered  through  these  volumes, — and  which,  in  con- 
cluding them,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  collect'  and  farther 
enforce, — ^refer  only  to  the  chase  and  the  turf;   that  is  to 

*  John  Lewis  has  made  grand  sketches  of  the  horse,  bat  has  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  completed  any  of  them.  Respecting  his  wonderful  engrav- 
ings of  wild  animals,  see  my  pamphlet  on  Pre-Raphaelitisnk.^ 

t  See  ''The  Foz-hunter*s  Death-bed/'  a  popular  sporting  print. 

^  [''  Rubens  rose  early ;  in  summer  at  four  o'doek,  and  immediately  afterwards 
heard  mass.  He  then  went  to  work,  and  while  painting  habitually  employed  a 
person  to  read  to  him  from  one  of  Uie  classical  authors.  .  .  .  An  hour  before  uinner 
was  devoted  to  recreation.  .  .  .  After  working  again  till  evening,  he  usually,  if 
not  prevented  by  business,  mounted  a  spirited  Andalusian  horse,  and  rode  for  an 
hour  or  two.  This  was  his  fiivourite  exercise ;  he  was  extremely  fond  of  horses, 
and  his  stables  generally  contained  some  of  remarkable  beauty"  (OrigivuU  Un- 
fubHslM  Papen  lUustraHve  iff  the  lAft  ^  RvUbeM^  p.  7).] 

*  [See  below,  p.  369  n.] 
See  above,  p.  331.] 

[See  VoL  Xil.  p.  d& ;  in  which  volume,  opposite  p.  364,  one  of  Lewis's  sketehes 
of  horses'  heads  is  reproduced.] 

'  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  149,  where  ''those  accursed  sports"  are  spoken  of  as  gathering' 
''  into  one  continuance  of  cruelty  all  the  devices  that  brutes  use  sparingly  ;  '  VoL  y. 
p.  a^,  where  ''the  delights  of  horse-racinf  and  hunting"  are  cited  amonr  the 
vulgarities  of  the  modem  world  (see  also  VoL  VI.  p.  416) ;  and  in  the  present  volume, 

S.  14  ^where  the  ''slajring  of  bird  and  beast"  is  contrasted  with  mao^s  work  "to 
ress  the  earth  and  to  keep  it ").     In  later  books  Ruskin  often  reverted  to  the  sub- 
ject.   Thus  in  the  Orwm  af  Wild  OUve,  §  26,  he  traces  the  "deadly"  oonsequeneee 
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8BJ,  to  hunting,  shooting,  and  horse-radng,  but  not  to 
athletic  exercises.  I  have  just  as  deep  a  respect  for  box- 
ing, wrestling,  cricketing,  and  rowing,  as  contempt  of  all 
the  various  modes  of  wasting  wealth,  time,  land,  and  energy 
of  soul,  which  have  been  invented  by  the  pride  and  selfish- 
ness of  men,  in  order  to  enable  lliem  to  be  healthy  in 
uselessness,  and  get  quit  of  the  burdens  of  their  own 
lives,  without  condescending  to  make  them  serviceable  to 
others. 

§  28.  Lastly,  of  cattle. 

The  period  when  the  interest  of  men  b^fan  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  ploughman  to  his  oxen  is  very  distinctly 
marked  by  Bassano.^  In  him  the  descent  is  even  greater, 
being,  accurately,  from  the  Madonna  to  the  Manger — one 

of  the  chaoe  and  the  turf;  on  the  cane  of  betting  he  speekg  in  Orawn  qf  Wild  Oihe, 
§  127;  and  in  Love'9  Meinie,  p§  131  Hg,,  he  quotes  the  raseage  from  Vol.  IV.,  and 
reaffijrmi  his  "  knowledge  of  the  bitterness  of  the  cnrse  which  the  habits  of  hunting 
and  'la  chasse'  have  hrous^t  upon  the  so-called  upper  clnsses  of  England."  In 
Love's  Meime,  §  139,  he  admits  the  pursuit  of  big  came  ''for  discipline  and  trial 
of  courage/'  but  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  afi  defenceless  animals  as  in  "one 
vast  unvi^ed  park  " ;  and  in  the  EagUi*9  Neil,  S  178,  he  deplores  the  English  aristo- 
cracy's idea  of  caste  as  being  that  "  its  life  should  be  spent  m  shooting"  ;  with  which 
passage  compare  Love's  Mehue,  §§  2,  113.  It  was  characteristic  that  in  his  first  lecture 
at  Oxford,  Ruskin  should  confess  "  one  of  my  fondest  dreams,  that  I  may  succeed  in 
making  some  of  you  English  youths  like  better  to  look  at  a  bird  than  to  shoot  it ; 
and  even  desire  to  make  wild  creatures  tame,  instead  of  tame  creatures  wild  "  (LeUuree 
on  AH,  §  23).  In  a  letter  to  the  Daify  Telegraph  of  January  15,  1870  (renrinted  in 
Arro¥9s  i^  the  Ohace^  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  184,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  this  eaition),  he 
joined  in  a  discussion  on  the  morality  of  field  sports,  reprobating  them  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  as  on  that  of  their  tendency  to  "  waste  the  time,  misapplv 
the  energy,  debase  the  taste,  and  abate  the  honour  of  the  upper  classes"  (with  woicn 
passage  compare  VoL  VIII.  pp.  264-266) ;  see  also  Fore  Obe^sro,  Letters  37,  46,  and 
51  (Notes  and  Correspondence).  Ruskin  notes  that  he  himself  was  never  educated  in 
oat-door  sports  (Praterita,  ii.  §  64),  and  that  his  one  experience  in  acoompanjring  a 
fnend  on  a  days  shooting  did  not  incline  him  to  such  "fiuhionable  amusement" 
(ibid,,  §  196).  For  Ruskin's  tolerance^  and  even  encouragement,  of  other  out-door 
sports^  see  A  Joy /or  Bver,  §  128  (VoL  XVL  p.  111^,  where  he  mentions  ridinff, 
rowing,  and  cricket  as  "  the  most  useful  things  which  boys  learn  at  public  schools'  ; 
Crown  <tf  Wild  Okve,  §  23  (on  cricket  as  "pky"  or  "work") ;  and  see  also  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Lytteiton  (given  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition).  Ruskin's  interest 
in  drilful  rowing  is  shown  in  Bagle'e  Neet,  §  12,  and  in  boating  generally^  in 
PrmterOa^  iL  §  197 ;  in  wrestling  and  fencing,  in  Fore  Clamgera^  Letter  82  (Notes  and 
Correspondence^  and  "An  Oxford  Lecture, '  §  18.  Bat  he  felt  that  much  time  was 
wasted  even  in  legitimate  sports  (see,  for  instance,  Ariadne  FlorenHna,  §  48),  and  it 
was  partly  in  order  to  encourage  a  more  useful  form  of  exercise  that  he  stsjrted  the 
Hineksey  divings  at  Oxford  (see  VoL  X.  p.  201  n,,  and  the  Introduction  to  a  later 
volumeV.    See  also  Munera  Pulveri*,  §  149.] 

1  [For  other  references  to  this  painter,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  301,  and  below,  p.  414  n.] 
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of  perhaps  his  best  pictures  (now,  I  believe^  somewhere 
in  the  north  of  En^^buid),^  representing  an  ad<mition  of 
shepherds  with  nothing  to  adore,  they  and  their  herds  form^ 
ing  the  subject,  and  the  Christ  ''beii^  supposed"  at  the 
side.  From  that  time  cattle-pieces  become  frequent,  and 
gradually  form  a  staple  art  commodity.  Cuyp*s  are  the 
best;  nevertheless,  neither  by  him  nor  any  one  dse  have 
I  erer  seen  an  entirely  well-painted  cow.  All  the  men 
who  have  skill  enough  to  paint  cattle  nobly,  disdain  them. 
The  real  influence  of  these  Dutch  eattle-pieces,  in  sub- 
sequent art,  is  difficult  to  trace,  and  is  not  worth  tracing. 
They  contain  a  certain  healthy  appreciation  of  simple  j^ea- 
sure  which  I  cannot  look  upon  wholly  without  rei^ect. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  cheap  tricks  of  composition  de- 
graded the  entire  technical  system  of  landscape ;  and  their 
clownish  and  blunt  vulgarities  too  long  blinded  us,  and 
continue,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  blind  us  yet,  to  all  ^ 
the  true  refinemeit  and  passion  of  rural  life.  There  have 
always  been  truth  and  depth  of  pastoral  feeling  in  the 
works  of  great  poets  and  novelists;  but  never,  I  think, 
in  painting,  until  lately.  The  designs  of  J.  C.  Hook'  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  works  of  the  kind  in  existence  which 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pastorals 
of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 

We  must  not,  however,  yet  pass  to  the  modem  school, 
having  still  to  examine  the  last  phase  of  Dutch  design, 
in  which  the  vulgarities  which  might  be  forgivai  to  the 
truth  of  Cuyp,  and  forgotten  in  the  power  of  Rubens,  be- 
came unpardonable  and  dominant  in  the  works  of  men  who 
were  at  once  affected  and  feeble.  But  before  doing  this, 
we  must  pause  to  settle  a  preliminary  question,  which  is 
an  important  and  difficult  one,  and  will  need  a  separate 
chapter; — ^namely.  What  is  vulgarity  itself? 

1  [Tin  AdovMi«tt  •£  ik%  8k»plMfds  ii  the  subject  of  a  leige  nmber  ef  piotiw 
by  the  peinter.] 

*  [For  e  tttttiiimvy  ef  Reikiii'i  ref^renoes  to  Hook,  tee  VaL  XIV.  f.  9  ».] 


CHAPTER  VII 

OF  VULGARITY  1 

§  1.  Two  great  errors,  colouring,  or  rattier  4iscolouring, 
severally^  the  minds  of  the  higher  ^nd  lower  classes,  have 
sown  wide  dissension,  and  wider  misfortune,  through  the 
society  of  modem  days.  These  errors  are  in  our  modes  of 
interpreting  the  word  "gentleman."* 

Its  primal,  literal,  and  perpetual  meaning  is  "^  man  of 
pure  race  *' ;  well  bred,  in  the  sense  that  a  horse  or  dog  i^ 
well  bred. 

The  so-called  higher  classes,  being  generally  of  purer 
race  than  the  lower,  have  retained  the  true  idea,  and  the 
convictions  associated  with  it ;  but,  arts  f£nfid  to  speak  it 
out,  and  equivocate  about  it  in  public;  this  equivocation 
mainly  proceeding  from  their  desire  to  connect  another 
meaning  with  it,  and  n  false  one; — ^that  of  "a  man  living 
in  idleness  on  other  people's  labour"; — ^with  which  idea  the 
term  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  lower  classes,  denying  vigorously,  and  with  riuison, 
the  notion  that  a  gentleman  means  an  idler,  and  rightly  feel- 
ing that  the  more  my  one  works,  the  more  of  a  gentleman 


1  [For  piker  dkcoMioiM  of  Vidguritf  ,  mo  VoL  V.  pp.  117-118,  whore  RuUb  MHTf 

tk«t  it ''  is  only  in  coneealment  of  truths  or  in  aflfoeUtion  "  ;  VoL  XIV.  p.  243,  where 

I  it  if  defined  as  ^*  the  habit  of  mind  and  aet  resulting  from  the  prt^nged  combination 

ef  insensibility  with  ingiaonitf'';  and  VoL  XV.  p.  205,  where  the  praaent  discnssien 

*  is  promised.     See  also  Sesame  and  LiHee,  §  28  (''want  of  sensation")  ;  and  Fi^re 

I  Chfmgera,  Letter  t6,  where  Raskin  refers  to  the  present  chapter.] 

'  [IUi9ldn  disevMs  the  word  and  Us  meuing  in  many  other  plaoBa.    Saa  A  Jeff 
Jar  Ever 


and  lAUee,  ^     .  ^ 

are  constant  and  jnst"  (compare  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §§  17>  44,  and  PrmterUa,  i8. 
§§  77-78);  Oram  (f  WUd  OHve,  %  106,  where  he  again  connects  ''gentle"  and  "of 
pnve  race" ;  "Sir  Joslraa and  H(4bein/'  §  6 a.,  wheve be lefera te  the  piesent passage ; 
and  Fore  Olaaigera,  Letter  4A,  where  Rnsldn  envmeratae  fome  of  the  rharaittiiriitica 
whiob  distinguiah  "a gentWmaa''  from  "a  ehnrL"] 
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he  becomes,  and  is  likely  to  become, — ^have  nevertheless  got 
little  of  the  good  they  otherwise  might,  firom  the  truth, 
because,  with  it,  they  wanted  to  hold  a  £dsehood, — namely, 
that  race  was  of  no  consequence.  It  being  precisely  of  as 
much  consequence  in  man  as  it  is  in  any  other  animal 

§  2.  The  nation  cannot  truly  prosper  till  both  these 
errors  are  finally  got  quit  o£  G^tlemen  have  to  leam 
that  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  or  privil^je  to  Uve  on  other 
people's  toiL  They  have  to  leam  that  there  is  no  degrada- 
tion in  the  hardest  manual,  or  the  humblest  servile,  labour, 
when  it  is  honest.  But  that  there  is  degradation,  and  that 
deep,  in  extravagance,  in  bribery,  in  indolence,  in  pride,  in 
taking  places  they  are  not  fit  for,  or  in  coining  places  for 
which  there  is  no  need.  It  does  not  disgrace  a  gentleman 
to  become  an  errand  boy,  or  a  day  labourer;  but  it  dis- 
gr««  him  much  to  beLne  .  taiv..  «  .  thiet  And 
knavery  is  not  the  less  knavery  because  it  involves  large 
interests,  nor  theft  the  less  theft  because  it  is  countenanced 
by  usage,  or  accompanied  by  failure  in  undertaken  duty. 
It  is  an  incomparably  less  guilty  form  of  robbery  to  cut  a 
piuse  out  of  a  man's  pocket,  than  to  take  it  out  of  his 
hand  on  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  steer  his  ship 
up  channel,  when  you  do  not  know  the  soundings. 

§  8.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  lower  orders,  and  all  orders, 
have  to  leam  that  every  vicious  habit  and  chronic  disease 
communicates  itself  by  descent ;  and  that  by  purity  of  birth 
the  entire  system  of  the  human  body  and  soul  may  be 
gradually  elevated,  or,  by  recklessness  of  birth,  degraded; 
until  there  shall  be  as  much  diiOference  between  the  well- 
bred  and  ill-bred  human  creature  (whatever  pains  be  taken 
with  their  education)  as  between  a  wolf-hound  and  the 
vilest  mongrel  cur.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  great  fact 
ought  to  regulate  the  education  of  our  youth,  and  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  nation.* 

*  We  ought  always  in  pare  English  to  use  the  term  "good  breeding"' 
literally;  and  to  saj  "good  nurture"  for  what  we  usually  mean  by  good 
breeding.     Given  the  race  and  make  of  the  animal,  you  may  turn  it  to  good 
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§  4.  Grentlemanliness,  however,  in  ordinary  parlance,  must 
be  taken  to  signify  those  qualities  which  are  usually  the 
evidence  of  high  breeding,  and  which,  so  £Eur  as  they  can 
be  acquired,  it  should  be  every  man's  effort  to  acquire;  or» 
if  he  has  them  by  nature,  to  preserve  and  exalt.  Vulgarity, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  signify  qualities  usually  character- 
istic of  iU-breeding,  which,  according  to  his  power,  it  be* 
comes  every  person's  duty  to  subdue.  We  have  briefly  to 
note  what  these  are. 

§  5.  A  gentleman's  first  characteristic  is  that  fineness  of 
structure  in  the  body,  which  renders  it  capable  of  the 
most  delicate  sensation ;  and  of  structure  in  the  mind  which 
renders  it  capable  of  the  most  delicate  sympathies — one  may 
say,  simply,  '^fineness  of  nature."  This  is,  of  course,  com- 
patible with  heroic  bodily  strength  and  mental  firmness ;  in 
&ct,  heroic  strength  is  not  conceivable  without  such  delicacy. 

or  bad  account ;  yoa  may  spoil  your  good  dog  or  colt,  and  make  him  as  vidoos 
as  you  choose^  or  break  his  back  at  once  by  ill-usage ;  and  you  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  something  serviceable  and  respectable  out  of  your  poor  cur 
and  colt  if  you  educate  them  carefully ;  but  ill-bred  they  will  both  of  them  be 
to  their  lives'  end;  and  the  best  you  will  ever  be  able  to  say  of  them  is,  that 
they  are  useful,  and  decently  behaved,  ill-bred  creatures.^  An  error,  which  is 
associated  with  the  truth,  and  which  makes  it  always  look  weak  and  disputable, 
is  the  confusion  of  race  with  name ;  and  the  supposition  that  the  blood  of  a 
family  must  still  be  good,  if  its  genealogy  be  unbroken  and  its  name  not  lost, 
though  sire  and  son  have  been  indulging  age  after  age  in  habits  involving  per- 
petuid  degeneracy  of  race.  Of  course  it  is  equally  an  error  to  suppose  that, 
because  a  man's  name  is  common,  his  blood  must  be  base;  since  his  fiunily 
may  have  been  ennobling  it  by  pureness  of  moral  habit  for  many  generations^ 
and  yet  may  not  have  got  anv  title,  or  other  sign  of  nobleness,  attached  to 
their  names.  Nevertheless,  the  probability  is  fdways  in  favour  of  the  race 
which  has  had  acknowledged  supremacy,  and  in  which  every  motive  leads  to 
the  endeavour  to  preserve  its  true  nobility. 

^  [The  MS.  here  inserts:  ''The old  English  rough  proverb  is  irrevocably  tme, — 
yoa  can  make  no  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear."  And  at  the  end  of  the  note  continttes  : — 
"  And  this  great  truth  also  holds — ^though  it  is  a  disagreeable  one  to  look 
full  in  the  face — ^that,  named  or  nameless,  no  man  can  mSke  himself  a  gentle- 
man who  was  not  bom  one.  If  he  lives  a  right  life,  and  cultivates  all  the 
powers,  and  yet  more  all  the  sensibilities,  he  is  bom  with,  and  chooses  his 
wife  well,  his  own  son  will  be  more  a  gentleman  than  he  is,  and  he  may  see 
yet  better  blood  than  his  son's  in  his  grandchild's  cheeks,  but  he*mast  be 
content  to  remain  a  down  himself— if  he  was  bom  a  down.'  ] 
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Elephantine  strength  may  drive  Its  way  through  a  forest 
and  feel  no  touch  of  tibe  boughs;  but  the  white  skin  of 
Homer's  Atrides^  would  have  teH  a  bent  rose-leaf,  yet 
subdue  its  feding  in  glow  of  battle,  and  behave  itself  like 
iron.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  an  elq^ant  a  vulgar  animal; 
but  if  you  think  about  him  careftdly,  you  will  find  that  hss 
non-vulgaritp'  consists  in  sudi  gentleness  as  is  possible  to 
efefdiantine  nature;  not  in  his  insensitive  hide,  nor  in  his 
clumsy  foot ;  but  in  the  way  he  will  lift  his  foot  if  a  child 
lies  in  his  way;  and  in  his  sensitive  trunk,  and  still  more 
soisitive  mind,  and  capability  of  pique  on  points  of  honour. 

$  6.  And,  though  rigfatness  of  moral  conduct  is  ulti- 
mately the  great  purifi^  d  race,  the  sign  of  nobleness  is 
not  in  this  rightness  of  moral  conduct,  but  in  sensitiye^ 
ness.  When  the  make  of  the  creature  is  fine,  its  tempta- 
tions are  strong,  as  well  as  its  perceptions;  it  is  liable  to 
all  kinds  of  impressions  from  witiiout  in  their  most  violent 
form;  liable  therefore  to  be  abused  and  hurt  by  all  kinds 
of  rough  things  which  would  do  a  coarser  creature  little 
harm,  and  thus  to  fall  into  £rightful  wrong  if  its  fate  will 
have  it  so.  Thus  David,  coming  of  gentlest  as  well  as 
royalest  race,  of  Ruth  as  well  as  of  Judah,  is  sensitiveness 
through  all  fiesh  and  spirit;  not  that  his  compassion  will 
restrain  him  from  murder  when  his  terror  urges  him  to  it ; 
nay,  he  is  driven  to  the  murder  all  the  mc»re  by  lus  s^si* 
tiveness  to  the  shame  which  otherwise  threatens  him.  But 
when  his  own  story  is  told  under  a  disguise,  though  only 
a  lamb  is  now  concaned,  his  passion  about  it  leaves  him 
no  time  for  thought.  ''The  man  shall  die''  —  note  the 
reason — '^ because  he  had  no  pity.'''  He  is  so  eager  and 
indignant  that  it  never  occurs  to  him  as  strange  that  Nathan 
hides  the  name.  This  is  true  gentleman.  A  vulgar  man 
would  assuredly  have  been  cautious,  and  asked  who  it  was. 

§  7.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  one  of  the  probable  signs 

1  [For  this  relereiiM  to  MenelMis  (IHad,  ir,  141  mo.),  eomiwre  Modem 
▼•1.  iil.  (Vol.  v.  p.  ise).i 
>  [2  Samuol  xii.  «,  S.] 
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of  high-breeding  in  men  generally,  will  be  their  kindness 
and  mercifiilness ;  these  always  indicAting  more  or  less  fine* 
ness  of  make  in  the  mind;  and  miserliness  and  cruelty  the 
contrary ;  hence  that  of  Isaiah :  ^'  The  vile  person  shall  no 
more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl  said  to  be  bounti- 
ful.''^ But  a  thousand  things  may  prevent  this  kindness 
from  displaying  or  continuing  itself;  the  mind  of  the  man 
may  be  warped  so  as  to  bear  nuiinly  on  his  own  interests, 
and  then  all  his  sen^bilities  will  take  the  fcNrm  of  pride, 
or  fastidiousness^  or  revengefulness ;  and  other  wicked,  but 
not  ungenilemanly  tempers;  or,  fiEuther,  they  may  run  into 
utter  sensuality  and  oovetousness,  if  he  is  bent  on  pleasure, 
accompanied  with  quite  infinite  cruelty  when  the  pride  is 
wounded  or  the  passions  are  thwarted; — until  your  gentle- 
man becomes  Ezzelin,  and  your  lady,  tibe  deadly  Lucrece;* 
yet  still  gentleman  and  lady,  quite  incapable  of  making 
anything  else  of  themselves,  being  so  bom* 

§  8.  A  truer  sign  of  breedi^  theai  mere  kindness  is 
therefore  sympathy;  —  a  vulgar  man  may  often  be  kind  in 
a  hard  way,  on  principle,  and  because  he  thinks  be  ought 
to  be;  whereas,  a  highly-bred  man,  even  when  cruel,  will 
be  cruel  in  a  softer  way,  understanding  and  feding  what 
he  inflicts,  and  pitying  his  victim/  Only  we  must  carefully 
remember  that  the  quantity  of  sympathy  a  gentleman  feels 
can  never  be  judged  of  by  its  outward  expression,  for 
another  of  his  chief  characteristics  is  apparent  reserve.  I 
say  ''apparent"  reserve;  for  the  sympathy  is  real,  but  the 
Ireserve  not:  a  perfect  gentleman  is  never  reserved,  but 
sii^etly  and  entirely  open,  so  £Br  as  it  is  good  for  others, 
or  possible,  that  he  should  be.  In  a  great  many  respects  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  be  open  except  to  men  oi  his 
own  kind    To  them,  he  can  open  himself,  by  a  word  or 


>  ritaiah  xzziL  6.] 

>  [For  fimlia,  sm  Vol.  XU.  p.  137  n.    For  Liitmb  Bofgi%  Two  Ptihs,  {  1S7 
(VoL^VI.  p.  404).] 

'  [Hero  tlM  MS.  adds  >- 

"  Mothinkft  ono  would  lovo  Bayard  bettor  in  being  wounded  by  him  OTon 
to  the  death  than  one  would  love  any  other  man,  though  he  held  us  to 
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syllable^  or  a  glance;  but  to  men  not  of  his  kind  he  can- 
not open  himself,  though  he  tried  it  throu^  an  eternity 
of  clear  grammatical  speech.  By  the  very  acuteness  of  his 
sympathy  he  knows  how  much  of  himself  he  can  give  to 
anybody;  and  he  gives  that  much  frankly; — ^would  always 
be  glad  to  give  more  if  he  could,  but  is  obliged,  never- 
theless, in  his  general  intercourse  with  the  world,  to  be  a 
somewhat  silent  person;  silence  is  to  most  people,  he  finds, 
less  reserve  than  speech.  Whatever  he  said,  a  vulgar  man 
would  misinterpret :  no  words  that  he  could  use  would  bear 
the  same  sense  to  the  vulgar  man  that  they  do  to  him; 
if  he  used  any,  the  vulgar  man  would  go  away  saying, 
^^  He  had  said  so  and  so,  and  meant  so  and  so  '*  (something 
assuredly  he  never  meant):  but  he  keeps  silence,  and  the 
vulgar  man  goes  away  saying,  ^'He  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  him."  Which  is  precisely  the  fact,  and  the  only 
fact  which  he  is  anywise  able  to  announce  to  the  vulgar 
man  concerning  himself. 

§  9.  There  is  yet  another  quite  as  efficient  cause  of  the 
apparent  reserve  of  a  gentleman.  His  sensibility  being  con- 
stant and  intelligent,  it  will  be  seldom  that  a  feeling  touches 
him,  however  acutely,  but  it  has  touched  him  in  the  same 
way  often  before,  and  in  some  sort  is  touching  him  always. 
It  is  not  that  he  feels  little,  but  that  he  feds  habitually; 
a  vulgar  man  having  some  heart  at  the  bottom  of  him,  if 
you  can  by  talk  or  by  sight  fairly  force  the  pathos  of  any- 
thing down  to  his  heart,  will  be  excited  about  it  and  demon- 
strative; the  sensation  of  pity  being  strange  to  him  and 
WonderhiL  But  your  gentleman  has  walked  in  pity  all  day 
long ;  the  tears  have  never  been  out  of  his  ^es ;  you  thought 
the  eyes  were  bright  only;  but  they  were  wet  You  tell 
him  a  sorrowful  story,  and  his  countenance  does  not  change ; 
the  eyes  can  but  be  wet  still:  he  does  not  speak  neither, 
there  being,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  said,  only  something  to 
be  done ;  some  vulgar  person,  beside  you  both,  goes  away 
saying,  ''  How  hard  he  is ! "  Next  day  he  hears  that  tlus 
hard  person  has  put  good  end  to  the  sorrow  he  said  nothings 
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about; — and  then  he  changes  his  wonder,  and  exclaims, 
**How  reserved  he  is  I" 

§  10.  Self-command  is  often  thought  a  characteristic  of  \ 
high-breeding ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  so,  at  least  it  is  ^ 
one  of  the  means  of  forming  and  strengthening  character; 
but  it  is  rather  a  way  of  imitating  a  irentleman  than  a  char- 

command ;  he  simply  feels  rightly  on  all  occasions ;  and! 
desiring  to  express  only  so  much  of  his  feeling  as  it  is  right 
to  express,  does  not  need  to  command  himself.  Hence 
perfect  ease  is  indeed  characteristic  of  him  ;  but  perfect  ease 
is  inconsistent  with  self-restraint.  Xevertheless  gentlemen, 
so  far  as  they  £ul  of  their  own  ideal,  need  to  command 
themselves,  and  do  so;  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  feel  un- 
wisely, and  to  be  unable  to  restrain  the  expression  of  the 
unwise  feeling,  is  vulgarity ;  and  yet  even  then,  the  vulgarity, 
at  its  root,  is  not  in  the  mistimed  expression,  but  in  the 
imseemly  feeling;  and  when  we  find  fault  with  a  vulgar 
person  for  <^  exposing  himself,"  it  is  not  his  openness,  but 
clumsiness ;  and  yet  more  the  want  of  sensibility  to  his  own 
failiue,  which  we  blame ;  so  that  still  the  vulgarity  resolves 
itself  into  want  of  sensibility.  Also,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
great  powers  of  self-restraint  may  be  attained  by  very  vulgar 
persons  when  it  suits  their  purposes. 

§  11.  Closely,  but  strangdy,  connected  with  this  openness 
is  that  form  of  truthfidness  which  is  opposed  to  cunning, 
yet  not  opposed  to  falsity  absolute.  And  herein  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  great  importance. 

Cunning  signifies  especially  a  habit  or  gift  of  over-reach- 
ing, accompanied  with  enjoyment  and  a  sense  of  superiority. 
It  is  associated  with  small  and  dull  conceit,  and  with  an 
absolute  want  of  sympathy  or  affection.  Its  essential  con* 
nection  with  vulgarity  may  be  at  once  exemplified  by  the 
expression  of  the  butcher's  dog  in  Landseer*s  '^  Low  Life.**  ^ 
Cruikshank's  ''  Noah  Ckjrpole,"  in  the  illustrations  to  OU'uer 

1  [''  High  life  and  Low  Ufe  "  ii  No.  410  in  the  Tete  GaUery.] 
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Twiit,  in   the   interview  with   the  Jew,^   is,  however, 
more  characteristic.     It  is  the  intensest   rendering  of  vul- 
garity  absolute  and  utter  with  which  I  am  acquainted.^ 

The  truthfiilness  which  is  opposed  to  cunning  ought, 
perhaps,  rather  to  be  called  the  desire  of  truthfiilness ;  it 
consists  more  in  unwillingness  to  deceive  than  in  not  de- 
cdving,  —  an  unwillingness  implying  sjonpathy  with  and 
respect  for  the  person  deceived;  and  a  fond  observance  of 
truth  up  to  the  possible  point,  as  in  a  good  soldier's  mode 
of  retaining  his  honour  through  a  ruse-de-guerre.  A  cun- 
ning person  seeks  for  opportunities  to  deceive;  a  gentlonan 
shuns  them.  A  cunning  person  triumphs  m  deceiving;  a 
gentleman  is  humiliated  by  his  success,  or  at  least  by  so 
much  of  the  success  as  is  dependent  merely  on  the  false- 
hood, and  not  on  his  intellectual  superiority. 

§  12.  The  absolute  disdain  of  all  lying  belongs  rather 
to  Christian  chivalry  than  to  mere  high-breeding;  as  con* 
nected  merely  with  this  latter,  and  with  general  refinement 
and  courage,  the  exact  relations  of  truthfulness  may  be 
best  studied  in  the  well-trained  Greek  mind.  The  Greeks 
believed  that  mercy  and  truth  were  co-relative  virtues — 
cruelty  and  falsehood,  oo-relative  vices.  But  they  did  not< 
call  necessary  severity,  cruelty;  nor  necessary  deception, 
falsehood.  It  was  needful  sometimes  to  slay  men,  and 
sometimes  to  deceive  them.  When  this  had  to  be  done, 
it  should  be  done  well  and  thoroughly;  so  that  to  direct 
a  spear  wdUl  to  its  mark,  or  a  lie  well  to  its  end,  was 

*  Among  the  reckless  losses  of  the  right  service  of  intellectaid  power  with 
which  this  eentuiy  most  be  charged,  very  few  ave,  to  my  mind,  mora  to  be 
regretted  than  that  which  is  involved  in  its  having  tomed  to  no  iiigher  porpoae 
than  the  illustration  of  the  career  of  Jack  Sheppard,  and  of  the  Irish  Rebellion, 
the  great,  grave  ( I  nse  the  words  deliberately  and  with  large  meaning),  aqd 
singular  geoiiis  of  Oruikshank.' 

^  [The  innstmtion  to  cfa.  xlii.,  called  ''The  Jew  and  Morrb  Bolter  begin  to  onder- 
itand  eaoh  other"  (compare  FieHan,  Fair  mul  Foul,  §  £8).] 
>  [Instead  of  this  note  the  MS.  has  :— 

''The  characters  of  the  Dedffer  in  OUoer  Twiwi  and  of  Mrs.  Gamp  are 
equally  valuable  illustrations  in  tbeir  way." 
For  Ruskm's  estimate  of  Cruiksbank,  com|Mire  Vol.  VI.  pw  471  n.;  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  604  n.] 
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equally  &e  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  Henoe, 
in  the  pretty  diamond-cut-diamond  scene  betwe^  Pallas  and 
Ulysses,  when  she  receives  him  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  the 
goddess  laughs  delightedly  at  her  hero's  good  lying,  and 
gives  him  her  hand  upon  it; — showing  herself  then  in  her 
woman's  form,  as  just  a  little  m<M:e  than  his  match.  ^^  Subtle 
would  he  be,  and  stealthy,  who  should  go  beycHid  thee  in 
deceit,  even  were  he  a  god,  thou  many-witted!  What  I 
here  in  thine  own  land,  too,  wilt  thou  not  cease  from 
cheating?  Ejaowest  thou  not  me,  Pallas  Athena,  maid  of 
Jove,  who  am  with  thee  in  all  thy  labours,  and  gave  tiiee 
£ftvour  with  the  Phaeacians,  and  keep  thee,  and  have  come 
now  to  weave  cunning  with  thee?"^  But  how  completely 
this  kind  of  cunning  was  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  a  man'a 
power,  and  not  as  a  diminution  of  faithfulness,  is  perhaps 
best  shown  by  the  single  line  of  praise  in  which  the  high 
qualities  of  his  servant  are  summed  up  by  Chremulus  in 
the  Plutus — '^Of  all  my  house  servants,  I  hold  you  to  be 
the  futhfuUest,  and  the  greatest  cheat  (or  tihief)."^ 

§  18.  Thus,  the  primal  difference  between  honourable  and 
base  lying  in  the  Greek  mind  lay  in  honoiuable  porpose. 
A  man  who  used  his  strength  wantonly  to  hurt  others  was 
a  monster;  so,  also,  a  man  who  used  his  cunning  wantonly 
to  hurt  others.  Str^igth  and  cunning  were  to  be  used 
only  in  self-defence,  or  to  save  the  weak,  and  then  were 
alike  admirable.  This  was  tiieir  first  idea.  Then  the  second, 
and  fierhaps  the  more  essentnl,  difierenoe  between  noble 
and  Ignoble  lying  in  the  Greek  mind,  was  that  the  honour- 
able lie — or,  if  we  may  use  the  strange,  yet  just,  expression, 
the  true  lie— knew  and  confessed  itself  for  such — was  ready 
to  take  the  fiill  responsibility  of  what  it  did.  As  the 
sword  answered  for  its  blow,  so  the  lie  for  its  snare.     But 

^  [Odyigey,  xiiL  291-003.1 

*  [ArhrtophaneB,  Phttu9,  26,  27.  In  his  own  copy  Raskin  notes  at  the  side  of  this 
pteimgt,  ''Conf.  Theognis,  712.''  The  author  of  the  Maxims  there  says  that  '^to  the 
nraltitade  of  men  there  is  no  virtue  except  to  be  rich ;  of  the  rest  there  is  no  use  .  .  • 
not  even  though  yon  should  be  as  wise  as  Rhadamanthus  •  .  .  nor  if  you  could  maJce 
falsehoods  like  to  truths,  having  the  skilful  tongue  of  the  god-like  Neetor."] 
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what  the  Greeks  hated  with  all  theur  heart  was  the  ffdse 
he;  —  the  lie  that  did  not  know  itself,  feared  to  confess 
itself,  which  slunk  to  its  aim  under  a  cloak  of  truth,  and 
sought  to  do  liars'  work,  and  yet  not  take  liars'  pay,  ex- 
cusing itself  to  the  conscience  by  quibble  and  quirk.  Henoe 
the  great  expression  of  Jesuit  principle  by  Euripides,  '^The 
tongue  has  sworn,  but  not  the  heart,"  was  a  subject  of 
execration  throughout  Greece,  and  the  satirists  exhausted 
their  arrows  on  it — no  audience  was  ever  tired  of  hearing 
{to  EupiiriSeiov  aceivo)  ^'that  Euripidean  thing"  brought  to 
shame.  ^ 

§  14.  And  this  is  especially  to  be  insisted  on  in  the 
early  education  of  young  people.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  to  them  with  continuid  earnestness  that  the  essence 
of  lying  is  in  deception,  not  in  words:  a  lie  may  be  told 
by  silence,  by  equivocation,  by  the  accent  on  a  syllable,  by 
a  glance  of  the  eye  attaching  a  peculiar  significance  to  a 
sentence;  and  all  these  kinds  of  lies  are  worse  and  baser 
by  many  degrees  than  a  lie  plainly  worded;  so  that  no 
form  of  blinded  conscience  is  so  far  sunk  as  that  which 
comforts  itself  for  having  deceived,  because  the  deception 
was  by  gesture  or  silence,  instead  of  utterance;  and,  finally, 
according  to  Tennyson's  deep  and  trenchant  line,  ''A  lie 
which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  worst  of  lies." ' 

§  15.  Although,  however,  ungenerous  cunning  is  usually 
am  distinct  an  outward  manifestation  of  vulgarity,  that  I 
name  it  separately  from  insensibility,  it  is  in  truth  only  an 
effect  of  insensibility,  producing  want  of  affection  to  odiers. 


^  (The  original  line  (quite  innocent  in  its  context) — i^  yK&v^  ^fuifux*,  ^  di  ^p^ 
airi&/MmM^if  in  the  Sipfdifiu*  (612).  It  is  refeired  to  m  rd  Hvparideiow  ixwo  by 
Lueian  {8ak  i(f  LiveBy  eh.  9),  and  is  parodied  hy  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogi,  101 
and  1471^  and  Thsifnophorkunua,  275.  It  is  also  quoted  hy  Plato  {TkML  164  D, 
and  l^fmp.  109  A),  and  by  other  authors.] 

'  [The  Grandmother.  Compare  what  Ruskin  savs  in  Fm'e  (Mvigera^  Letter  76,  about 
''all  the  worst  of  £dsehoods"  having  ''one  little  kernel  of  distorted  trutii  in  the 
heart "  of  them.  For  other  passages  in  which  the  ethics  of  lying  are  discussed^  see 
BevenLan^  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  66),  on  "tiie  guilt  and  harm  of  amiable  and  well-meant 

loathsome  manner  of  £s]sehood  ");  ifsd^nt 
&]sehood  a  blot  as  well  as  a  sin ''  (compare 


lying "  ;  «^'> p.  242 n.  ("parody— the  most  h 
Pointere,  vol  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  137),  ''all  &]s 
Und.,  vol  iv.  (Vol.  VL  p.  474) ;  Cntwn  qf  WU 


A  reference,  again,  to  the  Odyeeey)."] 


.  V 1.  p.  474; ;  vrown  q;  WUd  Olive,  §  186  ("  there  are  lies  and  lies  " — 
,  to  thi 
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and  blindness  to  the  beauty  of  truth.  The  d^rree  in  which 
poUtieal  subtlety  in  men  such  as  Richelieu,  Machiavel,  or 
Mettemich,  will  efface  the  gentleman,  depends  on  the 
selfishness  of  political  purpose  to  which  the  cunning  is 
directed,  and  on  the  base  delight  taken  in  its  use.  The 
command,  '^Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  harmless  as  doves,"  ^ 
is  the  ultimate  expression  of  this  principle,  misunderstood 
usually  because  the  word  ^^wise"  is  referred  to  the  intel- 
lectual power  instead  of  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent.  The 
serpent  has  very  little  intellectual  power,  but  according  to 
that  which  it  has,  it  is  yet,  as  of  old,  the  subtlest  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field.' 

§  16.  Another  great  sign  of  vulgarity  is  also^  when 
traced  to  its  root,  another  phase  of  insensibility,  namely, 
the  undue  regard  to  appearances  and  manners,  as  in  the 
households  of  vulgar  persons,  of  all  stations,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  behaviour,  language,  or  dress  unsuited  to  them, 
by  persons  in  inferior  stations  of  life.  I  say  ^^ undue" 
regard  to  appearances,  because  in  the  undueness  consists, 
of  course,  the  vulgarity.  It  is  due  and  wise  in  some  sort 
to  care  for  appearances,  in  another  sort  undue  and  unwise. 
Wherein  lies  the  difference? 

At  first  one  is  apt  to  answer  quickly:  the  vulgarity  is 
simply  in  pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not.  But  that 
answer  will  not  stand.  A  queen  may  dress  like  a  waiting- 
maid, — ^perhaps  succeed,  if  she  chooses,  in  passing  for  one; 
but  she  will  not,  therefore,  be  vulgar;  nay,  a  waiting^maid 
may  dress  like  a  queen,  and  pretend  to  be  one,  and  yet 
need  not  be  vulgar,  unless  there  is  inherent  vulgarity  in 
her.  In  Scribe^s  very  absurd  but  very  amusing  Beine  (Tun 
Jour,  a  milliner's  girl  sustains  the  part  of  a  queen  for  a 
day.  She  several  times  amazes  and  disgusts  her  courtiers 
by  her  straightforwardness;  and  once  or  twice  very  nearly 
betrays  herself  to  her  maids  of  honour  by  an  unqueenly 
knowledge  of  sewing;  but  she  is  not  in  the  least  vulgar, 

1  TMatthew  x.  16.] 
*  [Genesis  iii.  1.] 
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for  she  is  sensitive^  simple,  and  generous,  and  a  queen  eouU 
be  no  more. 

§  17.  Is  the  vulgarity,  then,  only  in  trjring  to  play  a  part 
you  cannot  play,  so  as  to  be  continually  detected  ?  No ; 
a  bad  amateur  actor  may  be  continually  detected  in  his 
part,  but  yet  continually  detected  to  be  a  gentleman:  a 
Tulgar  regard  to  appearances  has  nothing  in  it  necessarily  of 
hypocrisy.  You  shall  know  a  man  not  to  be  a  gentleman 
by  the  pwfect  and  neat  pronunciation  of  his  words:  but 
he  does  not  pretend  to  pronounce  accurately;  he  does  pro- 
nounce accurately,  the  vulgarity  is  in  the  real  (not  assumed) 
scrupulousness. 

§  18.  It  will  be  found  on  fiurther  thought,  that  a  vulgar 
regard  for  appearances  is,  primarily,  a  selfish  cme,  resulting 
not  out  of  a  wish  to  give  pleasure  (as  a  wife's  wish  to  make 
herself  beautiful  for  her  husband),  but  out  of  an  endeavour 
to  mortify  others,  or  attract  for  pride's  sake ; — the  common 
<< keeping  up  appearances"  of  society,  being  a  mere  selfish 
strug^e  of  the  vain  with  the  vain.^  But  the  deepest  stain 
of  the  vulgarity  depends  on  this  being  done,  not  selfishly 
only,  but  stupidly,  without  understanding  the  impression 
which  is  really  produced,  nor  the  relations  of  importance 
between  onesdf  and  others,  so  as  to  suppose  that  their 
attaition  is  fixed  upon  us,  when  we  are  in  reality  ciphws 
in  their  eyes— *all  which  ccmies  of  insensibility.  Hence 
pride  simple  is  not  vulgar  (the  hx^ing  down  on  others 
because  <^  their  tme  inferiority  to  us),  nor  vanity  simple 
(the  desire  of  praise),  but  conceit  simple  (the  attribution 
to  ourselves  of  qualities  we  have  not)  is  always  so.  In 
cases  of  over-studied  pronunciation,  etc.,  there  is  insensi- 
bility, first,  in  the  person's  thinking  more  of  himself  than 
of  what  he  is  saying;  and,  secondly,  in  his  not  having 
musical  fineness  of  ear  enough  to  feel  that  his  talking  is 
uneasy  and  strained. 

§  19.  Finally,    vulgarity    is    indicated    by   coarsaiess    q€ 

'  [Compftrfr  a99ame  and  LiHei,  §§  2-5.] 
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language  or  manners,  only  so  far  as  this  coarseness  has  been 
ccmlracted  under  circumstances  not  necessarily  producing  it* 
The  illiterateness  of  a  Spanish  or  Calabrian  peasant  is  not 
Tulgar,  because  they  had  never  an  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing letters;  but  the  illiterateness  of  an  English  scho(d-boy 
is.  So  again,  provincial  dialect  is  not  vulgar;  but  cockney 
dialect,  the  corruption,  by  blunted  sense,  of  a  finer  Ian* 
guage  continually  heard,  is  so  in  a  deep  degree ;  and  again, 
of  this  corrupted  dialect,  that  is  the  worst  which  ccmsists, 
not  in  the  direct  or  expressive  alteration  of  the  form  of  a 
word,  but  in  an  unmusical  destruction  of  it  by  dead  utter- 
ance and  bad  or  swollen  formation  of  lip.  There  is  no 
vulgarity  in — 

''Bljthe,  bljthe,  blythe  was  she, 
Bijthe  was  she,  bat  and  ben. 
And  weel  she  liked  a  Hawick  gill. 
And  leugh  to  see  a  tappit  hen ; "  ^ 

but  much  in  Mrs.  Gamp's  inarticulate  ^^  bottle  on  the 
chimley-piece,  and  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am 
so  dispoged.*'* 

§  20.  So  also  of  personal  defects,  those  only  are  vulgar 
which  imply  insensibility  or  dissipation. 

There  is  no  vulgarity  in  the  emaciation  of  Don  Quixote, 
the  deformity  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  or  the  corpulence  of 
FalstafF;  but  much  in  the  same  personal  characters,  as 
they  are  seen  in  Uriah  Heep,  Quilp,  and  Chadband. 

I  21.  One  of  the  most  curious  minor  questions  in  this 
matter  is  respecting  the  vulgarity  of  excessive  neatness, 
complicating  itself  with  inquiries  into  the  distinction  be- 
tween base  neatness,  and  the  perfectness  of  good  execu* 
tion  in  the  fine  arts.     It  will  be  found  on  &ial  thought 

1  [''  The  Song  of  Andro  and  his  CuUy  Gun ; "  given  in  Joseph  Ritson's  SeoUUk 
a»ng9,  1794,  ToL  L  p.  268.  ''But  and  hen,"  in  «ither  room  of  the  house.  ''Tappit 
hen"  means,  first,  a  hen  sitting  on  her  eggs;  see  ''The  Laird  of  Coekpen,"  ad pn, 
Fbr  its  meaning  as  a  vessel  containing  three  quarts  of  olaret,  see  Scott's  note 
(*^  H/')  to  Qnjf  Mtaumimg  (where  he  quotes  the  lines  in  the  text) :  "  It  was/'  he  say^ 
''  a  pewter  measaie,  the  eJaiet  being  in  aneioBt  days  served  from  the  tap^  and  had 


the  figure  of  a  hen  upon  the  lid."] 
s  {Mavihi  OkiuufkmU,  ch.  jdx.] 
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that  precision  and  exquisiteness  of  arrangement  are  always 
noble;  but  become  vulgar  only  when  they  arise  fix>m  an 
equality  (insensibility)  of  temperament,  which  is  incapable 
of  fine  passion,  and  is  set  ignobly,  and  with  a  dullard 
mechanism,  on  accuracy  in  vile  things*  In  the  finest 
Greek  coins,  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  are  purposely 
coarse  and  rude,  while  the  relievi  are  wrought  with  ines- 
timable care.^  But  in  an  English  coin,  the  letters  are  the 
best  done,  and  the  whole  is  unredeemably  vulgar.  In  a 
picture  of  Titian's,  an  insarted  inscription  will  be  complete 
in  the  lettering,  as  all  the  rest  is;  because  it  costs  Titian 
very  little  more  trouble  to  draw  rightly  than  wrongly,  and 
in  him,  therefore,  impatience  with  the  letters  would  be 
vulgar,  as  in  the  Greek  sculptor  of  the  coin,  patience  would 
have  been.  For  the  engraving  of  a  letter  accurately^  is 
difficult  work,  and  his  time  must  have  been  unworthily 
thrown  away. 

*  There  is  this  farther  reason  also :  **  Letters  are  alwajs  ugly  things  " — 
(Seven  Lamps,  chap.  iv.  s.  9).*  Titian  often  wanted  a  certain  quantity  of  ugli- 
ness to  oppose  liis  beauty  with,  as  a  certain  quantity  of  black  to  of^xise  his 
colour.  He  could  regulate  the  sise  and  quantity  of  inscription  as  he  liked ; 
and,  therefore,  made  it  as  neat — ^that  is,  as  effectively  ugly — as  possible. 
But  the  Greek  sculpture  could  not  regulate  either  sice  or  quantity  of  in- 
scription. Legible  it  must  be,  to  common  eyes,  and  contain  an  assigned 
group  of  words.  He  had  more  ugliness  than  he  wanted,  or  could  endure. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  letters  themselves  rugged  and 
picturesque ;  to  give  them,  that  is,  a  certain  quantity  of  organic  variety. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  people  sometimes  thinking  I  contradict  mjrself  when 
they  come  suddenly  on  any  of  the  scattered  passages,  in  which  I  am 
forced  to  insist  on  the  opposite  practical  applications  of  subtle  principles 
of  this  kind.*  It  may  amuse  the  reader,  and  be  finally  serviceable  to  liim 
in  showing  him  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  right  handling  of  any  subject, 
that  these  contrary  statements  should   be  m^e,  if  I   assemble  here  the 

^  [See,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  comparative  rudeness  of  such  inscriptions^ 
Queen  of  the  Air,  §  170 ;  the  passage  forms  part  of  an  address,  there  reprinted,  on 
''The  Hercules  of  Camarina" — one  of  several  notices  of  Greek  coins  which  occur  in 
Raskin's  later  writings  (see  especially  Aratra  PenteiiH,  pa««tm).1 

>  [See  in  this  edition.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  147  and  n.] 

'  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  V.  pp.  liii.~Hv.,  where  a  passage  is  quoted  from  one 
of  Ruskin's  diaries  on  the  many'^idedness  of  truth.  See  also  the  passage  quoted 
in  Vol.  XI.  pp.  xvii.-zid.,  where  he  describes  at  length  the  apparent  contradictions 
into  which  the  combating  of  opposite  errors  may  lead.  For  reterenees  to  passages  in 
which  he  remarks  upon  Us  own  self-contradictions,  see  VoL  V.  p.  liv.  n.] 
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§  22.  All  the  diiSbrent  impressions  connected  with  neg- 
ligence or  foulness  depend,  in  like  manner,  on  the  degree 
of  insensibility  implied.  Disorder  in  a  drawing-room  is 
vulgar,  in  an  antiquary's  study,  not;  the  black  battle-stain 
on  a  soldier's  fSEtce  is  not  vu^^ar,  but  the  dirty  face  of  a 
housemaid  is. 

principal  ones  I  remember  having  brought  forward,  bearing  on  this  difficult 
point  of  precision  in  execution. 

It  would  be  well  if  70a  would  first  glance  over  the  chapter  on  Finish 
in  the  third  volume ;  ^  and  if,  coming  to  the  fourth  paragraph,  about  gentle- 
men's carriages,  you  have  time  to  turn  to  Sydney  Smith's  Memoirs  and  read 
his  account  of  the  construction  of  the  **  Immortal,"  it  will  furnish  you  with 
an  interesting  illustration. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  in  that  chapter  being  that  finish,  for 
the  sake  of  added  truth,  or  utility,  or  beauty,  is  noble ;  but  finish,  for  the 
sake  of  workmanship,  neatness,  or  polish,  ignoble, — ^tum  to  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  Seven  Lamps,  where  you  will  find  the  Campanile  of  Giotto  given 
as  the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture,  just  on  account  of  its  ex- 
quisite completion.'  Also,  in  the  next  chapter,  I  expressly  limit  the  delight^ 
fulness  of  rough  and  imperfect  work  to  developing  and  unformed  schools 
p.  142-143,  Ist  edition);  then  turn  to  the  l70th  page  of  the  SUmcs  of 
enice.  Vol.  IL,  and  you  will  find  this  directly  contrary  statement: — 

''No  good  work  whatever  can  be  perfect,  and  the  demand  for  perfec- 
tion is  always  a  sign  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ends  of  art."  .  .  .  ''  The 
first  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  arts  in  Europe  was  a  relentless  requirement 
of  perfection"  (p.  172).  By  reading  the  intermediate  text,  you  will  be 
put  in  possession  of  many  good  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  an^  comparing 
it  with  tiiat  just  cited  about  the  Campanile  of  Giotto,  will  be  brought,  I 
hope,  into  a  wholesome  state  of  not  knowing  what  to  think. 

Then  turn  to  p.  167,  where  the  great  law  of  finish  is  again  maintained 
as  strongly  as  ever :  ''  Delicate  finish  (finish — ^that  is  to  say,  up  to  the 
point  possible)  is  alwavs  desirable  from  the  greatest  masters,  and  is  always 
given  by  them."— (Vol.  II.  chap.  vi.  §  19.) 

And  lastly,  if  you  look  to  §  19  of  the  chapter  on  the  Early  Renaissance, 


J! 


^  [In  this  edition,  VoL  V.  p.  162,  where  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  an  ignoble  dis- 
position *'  which  would  induce  a  country  gentleman  to  put  up  with  certain  deficien- 
cies in  the  aopearance  of  his  country-made  carriage."  Sydney  Smith's  account  of 
his  home-made  chariot,  which  ha  christened  the  ImmwrUU,  is  at  voL  i.  p.  161  of 
his  Memoirs,    In  the  MS.  Rusldn  added  a  footnote  to  the  footnote,  as  follows : — 

''There  is  no  man  of  our  modem  time — not  even  Wordsworth  (for 

Wordsworth  has  no  httmonr)^to  whose  character,  principles,  and  written 

opinions  I  nay  respect  so  entire  and  unhesitating  as  I  do  to  Sydney  Smith's, 

so  far  as  lean  read  or  hear  of  them." 

With  this  tribute  to  Sydney  Smith,  compare  the  letter  from  Rusldn  given  in  S.  J. 

Reid's  L{fe  and  Times  qf  Bydney  Smith,  p.  374,  and  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this 

edition;  see  also  Oesius  qf  Agiaia,  §  113;  ''My  First  Editor,"  §  16;  Prmterita,  L 

§  131 ;  ii.  §§  64, 166-166 ;  iii.  §  62.] 

'  [In  this  edition,  VoL  VIII.  p.  189.  The  following  references  are  in  this  edition 
to  Vol.  VIII.  p.  198 ;  VoL  X.  pp.  202,  204, 199 ;  Vol.  XI.  pp.  17,  32.] 
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And  lastly,  courage,  so  fiur  as  it  is  a  sign  of  race,  is 
peculiarly  the  mark  c^  a  gentleman  or  a  lady:  but  it  be- 
comes vulgar  if  rude  or  insensitive,  while  timidity  is  not 
vulgar,  if  it  be  a  charactnistic  of  race  or  fineness  of  make. 
A  fawn  is  not  vulgar  in  being  timid,  nor  a  crocodile  '*  gentle  " 
because  courageous. 

§  28.  Without  following  the  inquiry  into  farther  detail,* 

Vol.  III.,  you  will  fed  the  profaoodett  respect  peid  to  completioii ;  and,  at 
tbe  close  of  that  chapter,  J  S8,  the  nrfndple  is  resumed  yery  strongly.  ''As 
iieab  of  exeaiiive  perfecUom,  these  palaces  are  most  notable  among  the  arehi* 
teeture  of  Europe,  and  the  Rio  fif^ade  of  the  Ducal  palace,  as  an  example 
of  finished  masoniy  in  a  vast  building,  is  one  of  the  feest  things,  not  only 
in  Venice,  but  in  the  worid." 

Now  all  these  passages  are  perfectly  true ;  and,  as  in  much  more  serious 
matters,  the  essential  thing  for  the  reader  is  to  receive  their  truth,  however 
little  he  may  be  aUe  to  see  their  consistency.  If  truths  of  i4>parently 
contrary  character  are  candidly  and  rightly  received,  they  will  lit  themselves 
together  in  the  mind  without  any  trouble.  But  no  truth  maliciously  received 
will  nourish  you,  or  fit  with  others.  The  clue  of  connection  may  in  this 
case,  however,  be  given  in  a  word.  Absolute  finish  is  always  right ;  finish, 
inconsistent  with  prudence  and  passion,  wrong.  The  imperative  demand  for 
finish  is  ruinous,  because  it  refuses  better  th^gs  than  finish.  The  stopping 
short  of  the  finish,  which  is  honourably  possible  to  human  energy,  is  destruc- 
tive on  the  other  side,  and  not  in  less  degree.  Err,  of  the  two,  on  the  side 
of  completion. 

*  In  general  illustration  of  the  subject,  the  following  extract  from  my 
private  diary  possesses  some  interest.^  It  refers  to  two  portraits  which  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  arrangement  of  a  gallery ; 
one,  modem,  of  a  (toreign)  general  on  horseback  at  a  review;  the  other, 

^  [RttRldn's  diary  of  1858  was  written  (see  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxviL)  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  nls  fother.  This  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  Tarin,  July  2S, 
1858,  whioh  adds  :— 

''There  are  two  pletures  fanng  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  forthest 

or  innermost  room  at  this  Gallery,  which  have  been  set  there,  it  seems, 

with  definite  purpose  of  illustrating  what  is  noble  and  what  is  vulgar  in 

the  most  striking  way.    One  is  a  Vandjck,  the  Prince  Thomas  of  aavoia- 

Carignano  on  horseback ;  the  other  a  Horace  Vemet,  the  late  King  of 

Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  at  a  review." 

Almost  all  the  rest  of  the  letter  ii  given  (with  some  slight  alterations)  in  the  passage 

here;  the  original  letter  having  been  used  as  ''copy"  for  the  book  (among  the 

MS.  of  which  it  still  remains).    Ruskin  had  friends  among  the  Tarinese,  and  was 

thus  anxious  not  to  connect  his  tjrpe  of  vulgarity  with  Vemefs  picture  of  Charles 

Albert;  hence  his  mystification  in  the  text  of  describing  the  sunject  of  Vandyck's 


"Vemet,"  and  so  forth.    The  two  pictures  are  no  longer  hung  together.] 
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we  may  oondude  that  vulgarity  consists  in  a  deadness  of 
the  heart  and  body,  resulting  from  prolonged,  and  especially 
from  inherited  conditions  of  **  d^feneracy/'  or  literally  ^  un- 
racing  " ; — gentlemanliness,  being  another  word  for  an  intense 
humanity.  And  vulgarity  shows  itself  primarily  in  dulness 
of  heart,  not  in  rage  or  cruelty,  but  in  inability  to  feel  or 
conceive  noble  character  or  emotion.    This  is  its  essential. 


by  Vandjck,  also  an  equestrian  portrait,  of  an  ancestor  of  his  familj,  whom 
I  shall  here  simply  call  ''  the  knif  ht " : 

''I  have  seldom  seen  so  noble  a  Vandyek,  chiefly  beeause  it  is  painted 
with  less  flightiness  and  flimsiness  than  usual,  with  a  grand  quietness  and 
reserve — ahnost  like  Titian.  The  other  is^  on  the  contrary,  as  Tulgar  and 
base  a  picture  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
interest  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  difference. 

'^  In  the  first  place,  everything  the  general  and  his  horse  wear  is  evi- 
dently just  made.  It  has  not  only  been  cleaned  tha^  morning,  but  has 
been  sent  home  from  the  tailor's  in  a  hurry  last  night  Horse  bridle,  saddle 
housings,  blue  coat,  stars  and  lace  thereupon,  cocked  hat,  and  sword  hilt 
— all  look  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  from  a  shopboard  in  Pall  Mall ; 
the  irresistible  sense  of  the  coat  having  been  brushed  to  perfection  is  the 
first  sentiment  which  the  picture  summons.  The  horse  has  also  been  rubbed 
down  all  the  morning,  and  shines  from  head  to  tail. 

''The  knight  ridM  in  a  suit  of  rusty  armour.  It  has  evidently  been 
polished  also  carefully,  and  gleams  bri|^tly  here  and  there;  but  all  the 
polishing  in  the  world  will  never  take  the  battle-dints  and  battle-darkness  out 
of  it.  His  horse  is  gray,  not  lustrous,  but  a  dark,  lurid  grav.  Its  mane  is 
deep  and  soft ;  part  of  it  shaken  in  front  over  its  forehead — ^tne  rest,  in  enor- 
mous masses  of  waving  gold,  six  feet  long,  fidls  streaming  on  its  neck,  and 
rises  in  currents  of  softest  light,  rimpled  by  the  wind  over  the  rider's  armour. 
Hie  saddle  cloth  is  of  a  dim  red,  mding  into  leathern  brown,  gleaming  with 
sparicles  of  obscure  gold.  When,  after  looking  a  little  while  at  the  soft  mane 
of  the  Vandyck  horse,  we  turn  back  to  the  general's,  we  are  shocked  by  the 
evident  coarseness  of  its  hair,  which  hangs,  indeed,  in  long  locks  over  the 
bridle,  but  is  stiff,  crude,  sharp  pointed,  coarsely  coloured  (a  kind  of  buff).; 
no  fine  drawing  of  nostril  or  neck  can  give  any  look  of  noMeness  to  the  animal 
which  carries  such  hair ;  it  looks  like  a  hobby  horse  with  tow  glued  to  it, 
which  riotous  children  have  half  pulled  or  scratched  out.  The  next  jmAbI 
of  difference  is  the  isolation  of  Vandyek's  figure,  compared  with  the  modem 
painter's  endeavour  to  ennoble  his  by  subduing  others.  The  knight  seems 
to  be  just  going  out  of  his  castle  gates ;  his  horse  rears  as  he  passes  their 
pillars ;  there  is  nothing  behind,  but  the  sky.  But  the  general  is  reviewing 
a  regiment ;  the  ensign  lowers  his  colours  to  him ;  he  takes  off  his  hat  in 
return.  All  which  reviewing  and  bowing  is  in  its  very  nature  ignoble,  wholly 
unfit  to  be  painted :  a  gentleman  might  as  well  be  painted  leaving  his  card  on 
somebody.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  modem  painter  has  thought  to  en- 
hance his  officer  by  putting  the  regiment  some  distance  badt  and  in  the  shade. 


f 
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pure,  and  most  fatal  fonn.  Dulness  of  bodily  sense  and 
general  stupidity,  with  such  forms  of  crime  as  peculiarly 
issue  from  stupidity,  are  its  material  manifestation. 

§  24.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  b^^inning  to  work 
out  the  subject,  and  chatting  with  one  of  my  keenest-minded 
friends^  (Mr.  Brett,  the  painter  of  the  Val  d*Aosta  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1859),  I  casually  asked  him,  ''What  is  vul- 
garity?" merely  to  see  what  he  would  say,  not  supposing 


•o  that  the  men  look  only  about  five  feet  high,  being  besides  very  ill 
to  keep  them  in  better  subordination.  One  does  not  know  whether  most  to 
despise  the  feebleness  of  the  painter  who  must  have  recourse  to  such  an 
artifice,  or  his  vulgarity  in  being  satisfied  with  it.^  I  ought  by  the  way,  before 
leaving  the  point  of  dress,  to  ^ve  noted  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  painter  is 
considerably  assisted  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  costume  itself.  Not  only  is  it  base 
in  being  new,  but  base  in  that  it  cannot  last  to  be  old.  If  one  wanted  a  lesson 
on  the  ugliness  of  modem  costume,  it  could  not  be  mart  sharply  received 
than  by  turning  from  one  to  the  other  horseman.    The  knight  wears  steel 

Elate  armour,  chased  here  and  there  with  gold ;  the  delicate,  rich,  pointed 
ice  collar  falling  on  the  embossed  breastplate ;  his  dark  hair  flowing  over  his 
shoulders ;  a  crimson  silk  scarf  fitstened  round  his  waist,  and  floating  behind 
him ;  buff  boots,  deep  folded  at  the  instep,  set  in  silver  stirrup.  The  general 
wears  his  hair  cropped  short ;  blue  coat,  padded  and  buttoned ;  blue  trowsers 
and  red  stripe ;  black  shiny  boots  ;  common  saddler's  stirrups ;  cocked  hat  in 
hand,  suggestive  of  absurd  completion,  when  assumed. 

'^Anouer  thing  noticeable  as  giving  nobleness  to  the  Vandyck  ih  its 
feminineness ;  the  rich,  light  silken  scarf,  the  flowing  hair,  the  delicate,  sharp^ 
though  sunburnt  features,  and  the  lace  collar,  do  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  manliness,  but  add  feminineness.  One  sees  that  the  knight  is  indeed  a 
soldier,  but  not  a  soldier  only;  that  he  is  accomplished  in  all  ways,  and 
tender  in  all  thoughts :  while  the  general  is  represented  as  nothing  but  a 
soldier — and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  is  even  that — one  is  sure,  at  a  glance, 
that  if  he  can  do  anything  but  put  his  hat  off  and  on,  and  give  words  of 
command,  the  anything  must,  at  all  events,  have  something  to  do  with  the 
barracks;  that  there  is  no  grace,  nor  music,  nor  softness,  nor  leamedness, 
in  the  man's  soul ;  that  he  is  made  up  of  forms  and  accoutrements. 

'^  Lastly,  the  modem  picture  is  as  bad  painting  as  it  is  wretched  con- 
ceiving; and  one  is  struck,  in  looking  from  it  to  Vandyck's,  peculiariy  by 
the  fact  that  good  work  is  always  enjoyed  work.<    There  is  not  a  touch  of 

^  fThis  must  have  been  when  Ruskiu  was  with  Brett  in  Turin  in  1858 :  see 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  xxiii. ;  and  for  the  ^^  Val  d'Aosta"  (reproduced  as  frontispiece  to  that 
volume),  ibid.,  p.  238  n.l 
*  [Here  the  letter  adds  : — 

**  It  is  such  a  misemble  footman's  compliment :  '  Back  all  of  you.     Here's 
the  great  man — Mr.  Charles  Albert,  if  you  please.' "] 
<  [Compare  A  Jo^/ar  Smr,  §  102  (VoL  XVI.  p.  87).] 
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it  possible  to  get  a  sudden  answer.  He  thought  for 
about  a  minute,  then  answered  quietly,  **It  is  merely  one 
of  the  forms  of  Death/'  I  did  not  see  the  meaning  of  the 
reply  at  the  time;  but  on  testing  it,  found  that  it  met 
every  phase  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  inquiry, 
and  summed  the  true  conclusion.  Yet,  in  order  to  be 
complete,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  distinctive  as  well  as  con- 
clusive definition ;  showing  what  form  of  death  vulgarity  is ; 

Vandjck's  pencil  but  he  seems  to  hare  revelled  in — ^not  grossly,  but  deli- 
cately— ^tasting  the  colour  in  every  touch  as  an  epicure  would  wine.  While 
the  other  goes  on  daub,  daub,  daub,  like  a  bricklayer  spreading  mortar 
— nay,  with  far  less  lightness  of  hand  or  lightness  of  spirit  than  a  good 
bricklayer's — covering  his  canvas  heavily  and  conceitedly  at  once,  caring 
only  but  to  catch  the  public  eye  with  his  coarse,  presumptuous,  ponderous, 
illiterate  work." 

Thus  fiir  my  diary.  In  case  it  should  be  discovered  by  any  one  where 
these  pictures  are,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  modem  one 
is  wholly  the  pahiter's  £iult.  It  implies  none  in  the  general  (except  bad 
taste  in  pictures).  The  same  painter  would  have  made  an  equally  vulgar 
portrait  of  Bayard.  And  as  for  taste  in  pictures,  the  general's  was  not 
singular.  I  used  to  spend  much  time  before  the  Vandyck;  and  among  all 
the  tourist  visitors  to  the  galleiy,  who  were  numerous,  I  never  saw  one  look 
at  it  twice,  but  all  paused  in  respectful  admiration  before  the  padded 
surtout.  The  reader  will  find,  farther,  many  interesting  and  most  valuable 
notes  on  the  subject  of  nobleness  and  vulgarity  in  Emerson's  Essays,^  and 
every  phase  of  nobleness  illustrated  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  s  Broad  Stone  of 
Honour.  The  best  help  I  have  ever  had — so  far  as  help  depended  on  the 
sympathy  or  praise  of  others  in  work  which^  year  after  year,  it  was  necessary 
to  pursue  through  the  abuse  of  the  brutal  and  the  base — ^was  given  me,  when 
this  author,  from  whom  I  had  first  learned  to  love  nobleness,  introduced 
frequent  reference  to  my  own  writings  in  his  Children  s  JBofver.^ 

^  [See  especially  the  essay  entitled  ''Manners."  Ruskin  read  Emerson  with 
much  sympatliy :  see  Vol.  V.  p.  427  and  ».] 

s  [''Sir"  Kenelm  Digby  in  the  text  is  a  slip,  the  reference  being,  of  course,  not 
to  the  author,  naval  commander,  aud  diplomatist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bat  to 
Kenelm  Henry  Digby  (1800-1880),  whose  Broad  Stone  qf  Honour  appeared  in  1822. 
The  Children' 9  Bower;  or.  What  You  lAke  appearsd  in  1868  (2  vols.) ;  quotations  from 
Ruakin  (referred  to  as  "a  great  writer,"  or  "a  great  contemporary")  were  given  at 
vol.  i.  pp.  9,  29,  61,  63,  87,  77,  106,  112,  114,  119,  131,  142,  233 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
Rnskin  8  father  on  reading  the  book  reported  it  to  his  son,  who  replied  :— 

"I  should  think,''  he  wrote  from  LauiTenbourg  (May  27,  1868),  "you 
would  rather  enjoy  the  mentions  of  me  in  that  CkikLren's  Bower,  considering 
how  much  we  used  to  enjoy  the  Broad  Stone;  and  I  shall  be  much  interested 
in  them  myself"  "I'm  very  happy,"  he  writes  again  (June  6),  "about 
those  quotations  by  the  author  of  the  Broad  Stone  qf Honour:  no  man,  after 
Helps,  whom  I  would  so  much  wish  to  please.  Yes,  the  responsibility  is 
great,  but  one  mustn't  work  much  under  the  feeliug  of  it,  else  one  would 
write  timidly  and  iU."] 
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far  death  itself  is  not  vulgar,  but  only  death  mingled  with 
life.  I  cannot,  however,  construct  a  diort-worded  defini- 
tion which  will  include  all  the  minor  c<mditkms  of  bodily 
d^peneracy;  but  the  term  ''deathful  selfishness  **  will  em-» 
brMe  all  the  most  &tal  and  essential  forms  of  mental 
vulgarity. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WOUVERMANS  AND  ANGELIOO^ 

§  1.  Having  determined  the  general  nature  of  vulgarity, 
we  are  now  able  to  close  our  view  of  the  character  of  the 
Dutdb  schocd. 

It  is  a  strangely  mingled  one,  which  I  have  the  more 
difficulty  in  investigating,  because  I  have  no  power  of  sjrm- 
pathy  with  it.  However  inferior  in  capacity,  I  can  enter 
measuredly  into  the  feelings  of  Corr^ggio  or  of  Titian; 
what  they  like,  I  like ;  what  they  disdain,  I  disdain.*  Going 
lower  down,  I  can  still  follow  Salvator's  passion,  or  Albano's 
prettiness;  and  lower  still,  I  can  measure  modem  German 
heroics,  or  French  sensualities.  I  see  what  the  people 
mean, — ^know  where  th^  are,  and  what  they  are.  But  no 
effort  of  fancy  will  enable  me  to  lay  hold  of  the  temper 
of  Teniers,  or  Wouvermans,  any  more  than  I  can  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  lower  animals.  I  cannot 
see  why  they  painted, — ^what  they  are  aiming  at, — ^what 
they  liked  or  disliked.  All  their  life  and  work  is  the  same 
sort  of  mystery  to  me  as  the  mind  of  my  dog  when  he  roUs 
on  carrion.  He  is  a  well  enough  conducted  dog  in  other 
respects,  and  many  of  these  Dutchmen  were  doubtless  very 
well-conducted  persons :  certainly  they  learned  their  business 
well;  both  Teniers  and  Wouvermans  touch  with  a  woi^-* 
manly  hand,  such  as  we  cannot  see  rivalled  now;  and  they 

^  [The  title  of  thii  chapter  perhepe  rameted  itaelf  to  Raskin  in  the  Turin 
Oallenr :  tee  above,  Introdaction^  p.  xnix.  iiT 

*  [For  Titian^  Ruakin'e  adaiiiration  waa  at  thfii  tine  almoat  unqualified  (see  mfmMkf 
Two  Faihi,  §  67^  Vol.  XVL  p.  296).  For  Correggio,  it  was  seyerelv  measured  (see 
Vol  IV.  p.  197  n.).  For  Salvator,  see  above,  eh.  iv.  For  Albano,  Vol  XVI.  pi  192. 
For  "  German  heroics,"  VoL  V.  pp.  100,  490 ;  and  compare  the  Introduction,  above, 
p.  liii.    For  *'  French  sensualities^"  Vol  IV.  pi  68  ».;  and  for  the  Dutch  painters. 

General  Index.] 
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seem  never  to  have  painted  indolently,  but  gave  the  pur- 
chaser his  thorough  money's  worth  of  mechanism,  while  the 
burgesses  who  bargained  for  their  cattle  and  card  parties 
were  probably  more  respectable  men  than  the  princes  who 
irave  orders  to  Titian  for  nymphs,  and  to  Raphael  for 
Ltivities.  But  whatever  pati4  merit  or  commercial  value 
may  be  in  Dutch  labour,  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  it  is 
wholly  insensitive* 

The  very  mastary  these  men  have  of  their  business  pro* 
ceeds  from  their  never  really  seeing  the  whole  of  any- 
thing, but  only  that  part  of  it  which  they  know  how  to  do. 
Out  of  all  nature  they  felt  their  function  was  to  extract 
the  grayness  and  shininess.  Give  them  a  golden  sunset,  a 
rosy  dawn,  a  green  waterfall,  a  scarlet  autunm  on  the  hills, 
and  they  merely  look  curiously  into  it  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  gray  and  gUttering  which  can  be  painted  on  their 
common  principles. 

§  2*  If  this,  however,  were  their  only  fitult,  it  would 
not  prove  absolute  insensibility,  any  more  than  it  could  be 
declared  of  the  makers  of  Florentine  tables,^  that  they  were 
blind  or  vulgar,  because  they  took  out  of  nature  only  what 
could  be  represented  in  agate.  A  Dutch  picture  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  Florentine  table  more  finely  touched;  it  has  its 
regular  ground  of  slate,  and  its  mother-of-pearl  and  tinsel 
put  in  with  equal  precision;  and  perhaps  the  fairest  view 
one  can  take  of  a  Dutch  painter,  is  that  he  is  a  respectable 
tradesman  furnishing  well-made  articles  in  oil  paint;  but 
when  we  begin  to  examine  the  designs  of  these  articles,  we 
may  see  immediately  that  it  is  his  inbred  vulgarity,  and 
not  the  chance  of  fortune,  which  has  made  him  a  trades- 
man, and  kept  him  one ; — which  essential  character  of  Dutch 
work,  as  distinguished  from  all  other,  may  be  best  seen  in 
that  hybrid  landscape,  introduced  by  Wouvermans  and  Ber* 
ghem.  Of  this  landscape  Wouvermans'  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic.    It  will  be  remembered  that  I  called  it  "  hybrid,** 

»  [Compare  A  Joy  far  Ever,  §  34  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  38)w] 
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because  it  strove  to  unite  the  attractiveness  of  every  other 
school^  We  will  examine  the  motives  of  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  Wouvermans  existing — ^landscape  with  a  hunting 
party,  No.  208  in  the  Pinacothek  of  Munich.' 

§  8.  A  large  lake  in  the  distance  narrows  into  a  river 
in  the  foreground ;  but  the  river  has  no  current,  nor  has 
the  lake  either  reflections  or  waves.  It  is  a  piece  of  gray 
slate  table,  painted  with  horizontal  touches,  and  only  ex- 
plained to  be  water  by  boats  upon  it.  Some  of  the  figures 
in  these  are  fishing  (the  corks  of  a  net  are  drawn  in  bad 
perspective) ;  others  are  bathing,  one  man  pulling  his  shirt 
over  his  ears,  others  are  swimming.  On  the  fSEather  side  of 
the  river  are  some  curious  buildings,  half  villa,  half  ruin ; 
or  rather  ruin  dressed.  There  are  gardens  at  the  top  of 
them,  with  beautiful  and  graceful  trellised  architecture  and 
wandering  tendrils  of  vine.  A  gentleman  is  coming  down 
from  a  door  in  the  ruins  to  get  into  his  pleasure-boat.  His 
sarvant  catches  his  dog. 

§  4.  On  the  nearer  side  of  the  river,  a  bank  of  broken 
ground  rises  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  a  group  of  very 
gracefrd  and  careftdly  studied  trees,  with  a  French-antique 
statue  on  a  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  three  musicians,  and  a  well-dressed  couple  danc- 
ing; their  coach  is  in  waiting  behind.  In  the  foreground 
are  hunters.  A  richly  and  highly  dressed  woman  with 
frdcon  on  fist,  the  principal  figure  in  the  picture,  is  wrought 
with  Wouvermans'  best  skill.  A  stouter  lady  rides  into 
the  water  after  a  stag  and  hind,  who  gallop  across  the 
middle  of  the  river  without  sinking.  Two  horsemen  attend 
the  two  Amazons,  of  whom  one  pursues  the  game  cautiously, 
but  the  other  is  thrown  headforemost  into  the  river,  with  a 
splash  which  shows  it  to  be  deep  at  the  edge,  though  the 
hart  and  hind  find  bottom  in  the  middle.  Running  foot- 
mai,  with   other   dogs,  are   coming   up,  and   children  are 

1  [See  aboTe^ jp.  255.] 

*  [''A  Stag  Hant/'  No.  496  in  a  subeeqaent  renumbering.  See  Ruskin's  note 
upon  the  picture  which  is  giren  below,  p.  4QQ ;  and  compare  the  Introduction, 
pp.  liiL-liT.J 
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sailing  a  toy-boat  in  the  immediate  foregroumL  The  tone 
of  the  whole  is  dark  and  gray,  throwing  out  the  figures  in 
spots  of  light,  on  Wouvermans'  usual  system.  The  sky  is 
cloudy,  and  very  eold. 

§  5.  You  observe  that  in  this  picture  the  painter  has 
assembled  all  the  elements  which  he  supposes  pleasurable. 
We  have  music,  dancing,  hunting,  boating,  fishing,  bathing, 
and  child-play,  all  at  once.  Water,  wide  and  narrow ;  archi- 
tecture, rustic  and  classical ;  trees  also  of  the  finest ;  clouds, 
not  ill-shaped.  Nothing  wanting  to  our  Paradise:  not  even 
practical  jest;  for  to  keep  us  always  laughing,  somebody 
shall  be  for  ever  falling  with  a  spla^  into  the  Pison. 
Things  proceed,  nevertheless,  with  an  oppressive  quietude. 
The  dancers  are  uninterested  in  the  hunters,  the  hunters  in 
the  dancers ;  the  hirer  of  the  pleasure*boat  perceives  neither 
hart  nor  hind ;  the  children  are  unconcerned  at  the  hunter's 
fiiU ;  the  bathers  regard  not  the  draught  of  fishes ;  the  fishers 
fish  among  the  bathers,  without  apparently  anticipating  any 
diminution  in  their  hauL 

§  6.  Let  the  reader  ask  himself,  would  it  have  been 
possiUe  for  the  painter  in  any  clearer  way  to  show  an 
absolute,  day-cold,  ice-cold  incapacity  of  understanding  what 
a  pleasure  meant  ?  Had  he  had  as  much  heart  as  a  minnow, 
he  would  have  given  some  interest  to  the  fishing;  with  the 
soul  of  a  grasshopper,  some  spring  to  the  dancing ;  had  he 
half  the  will  of  a  dog,  he  would  have  made  some  one  turn 
to  look  at  the  hunt,  or  given  a  little  fire  to  the  dssh  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  pensiveness, 
he  would  not  have  put  the  pleasure-boat  under  the  ruin; — 
capable  ci  cheerfulness,  he  would  not  have  put  the  ruin 
above  the  pleasure-boat.  Paralyzed  in  heart  and  brain,  he 
delivers  his  inventoried  articles  of  jdeasure  one  by  one  to  his 
ravenous  customers ;  palatdess ;  gluttonous.  **  We  cannot 
taste  it.  Hunting  is  not  enough;  let  us  have  dancing. 
That's  dull ;  now  give  us  a  jest,  or  what  is  life  1  The  river 
is  too  narrow,  let  us  have  a  lake;  and,  for  mercy's  sake,  a 
pleasure-boat,  or  how  can  we  spend  another  minute  of  this 
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languid  dayl    But  what  pleasure  can  be  in  a  boat?  let  us 
swim ;  we  see  people  always  drest,  let  us  see  than  naked" 

§  7.  Such  is  the  unredeemed,  carnal  appetite  for  mere 
sensual  pleasure.  I  am  aware  of  no  other  painter  who  con-* 
suits  it  so  exclusively,  without  one  gleam  of  higher  hope, 
thought,  beauty,  or  passion* 

As  the  pleasure  of  Wouvennans,  so  also  is  his  war. 
That,  however,  is  not  hybrid,  it  is  of  one  character  only. 

The  best  example  I  know  is  the  great  battle-piece  wiUi 
the  bridge,  in  the  gaUery  of  Turin.  It  is  said  that  when 
this  picture,  which  had  been  taken  to  Paris,  was  sent  back, 
the  French  offered  twelve  thousand  pounds  (800,000  francs) 
for  permission  to  keep  it.  The  report,  true  or  not,  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  the  picture  is  held  at  Turin.^ 

§  8.  There  are  some  twenty  figures  in  the  vaAit  whose 
faces  can  be  seen  (about  sixty  in  the  picture  altogether), 
and  of  these  twenty,  there  is  not  one  whose  face  indicates 
omrage  or  power;  or  anything  but  uumal  n«e  and  oowaid- 
ice;  the  latter  prevailing  always.  Every  one  is  fighting 
for  his  life,  with  the  expression  of  a  burglar  defending  him- 
self at  extremity  against  a  party  of  policemen.  There  is 
the  same  terror,  fui^,  and  pain  which  a  low  thief  would 
show  on  receiving  a  pistol-idiot  through  his  arm.  Most  of 
them  appear  to  be  fighting  only  to  get  away;  the  standard- 
bearer  is  retreating,  but  whether  with  the  enemy's  flag  or 
his  own  I  do  not  see ;  he  slinks  away  with  it,  with  reverted 
eye,  as  if  he  were  stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief.  The 
swordsmen  cut  at  each  other  with  clenched  teeth  and  ter- 
rified eyes;  they  are  too  busy  to  curse  each  other;  but 
one  sees  that  the  feeUngs  they  have  could  be  expressed  no 
otherwise  than  by  low  oaths.     Far  away,  to  the  smallest 

^  [In  tlie  description  of  the  picture  eent  by  Ruskin  to  hie  fiither  among  the 
^' Notes  Ml  the  Turin  Gelleiy"  (see  above^  p.  zxxix.),  be  mentions  this  story  as  one 
current  among  the  Italian  |>ainters.  The  deseription  here  given  ibUfwa  the  ''Notes" 
with  some  corrections^  which  add  : — 

''As  a  moial  lesson  •g^jhist  war  it  would  be  Terjr  raluable  if  it  were 
properly  encraved ;  only  miling  from  its  giving  nothing  but  the  base  side 
of  battle.  1  don't  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  battle,  even  in  Holland^ 
where  nobody  but  coirards  fbught"] 
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figures  in  the  smoke,  and  to  one  drowning  under  the  distant 
arch  of  the  bridge,  ail  are  wrought, with  a  consummate  skill 
in  vulgar  touch;  there  is  no  good  painting,  properly  so 
called,  anywhere,  but  of  clever,  dotty,  sparkling,  telling  exe- 
cution, as  much  as  the  canvas  will  hold,  and  much  deli- 
cate gray  and  blue  colour  in  the  smoke  and  sky. 

§  9.  Now,  in  order  fully  to  fed  the  difference  between 
this  view  of  war,  and  a  gentleman's,  go,  if  possible,  into  our 
National  Gallery,  and  look  at  the  young  Maktesta  riding 
into  the  battle  of  Sant'  Egidio  (as  he  is  painted  by  Paul 
Uccello).^    His  uncle  Carlo,  the  leader  of  t^e  army,  a  grave 
man  of  about  sixty,  has  just  given  orders  for  the  knights  to 
close:  two  have  pushed  forward  with  lowered  lances,  and 
the  m^lee  has  begun  only  a  few  yards  in  front;  but  the 
young  knight,  riding  at  his  uncle's  side,  has  not  yet  put  his 
helmet  on,  nor  intends  doing  so  yet.    Erect  he  sits,  and 
quiet,  waiting  for  his  captain's  order  to  charge;   calm  as  if 
he  were  at  a  hawking  party,  only  more  grave;   his  golden 
hair   wreathed   about   his   proud   white   brow,    as    about  a 
statue's. 

§  10.  ''  Yes,"  the  thoughtful  reader  replies,  **  this  may  be 
pictorially  very  beautiful;  but  those  Dutchmen  were  good 
fighters,  and  generally  won  the  day ;  whereas,  this  very  battle 
of  Sant'  Egidio,  so  calmly  and  bravely  begun,  was  lost." 

Indeed,  it  is  very  singular  that  unmitigated  expressions 
of  cowardice  in  battle  should  be  given  by  the  painters  of  so 
brave  a  nation  as  the  Dutch.  Not  but  that  it  is  possible 
enough  for  a  coward  to  be  stubborn,  and  a  brave  man 
weak;  the  one  may  win  his  battle  by  a  blind  persistence, 
and  the  other  lose  it  by  a  thoughtful  vacillation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  want  of  all  expression  of  resoluteness  in  Dutch 
battle-pieces  remains,  for  the  present,  a  mystery  to  me.  In 
those  of  Wouvermans,  it  is  only  a  natural  development  of 
his  perfect  vulgarity  in  all  respects. 

§  11.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trace  farther  the 

1  [See  al>ove,  pp.  18^  339  n.] 
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evidences  of  insensitive  conception  in  the  Dutch  school.  I 
have  associated  the  name  of  Teniei*s  with  that  of  Wouver- 
mans  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  because  Teniers  is 
essentially  the  painter  /)f  the  pleasures  of  the  ale-house  and 
card-table,  as  Wouvermatis  of  those  of  the  chase;  and  the 
two  are  leading  masters  of  the  peculiar  Dutch  trick  of  white 
touch  on  gray  or  brown  ground ;  but  Teniers  is  higher  in 
reach  and  more  honest  in  manner.  Berghem  is  the  real 
associate  of  Wouvermans  in  the  hybrid  school  of  landscape. 
But  all  three  are  alike  insensitive ;  that  is  to  say,  utispiritual 
or  deathftd,  and  that  to  the  uttermost,  in  every  thought, 
— ^producing,  therefore,  the  lowest  phase  of  possible  art  of 
a  skilful  kind.^  There  are  deeper  elements  in  De  Hooghe 
and  Gerard  Terburg;  sometimes  expressed  with  superb  quiet 
painting  by  the  former;'  but  the  whole  school  is  inherently 
mortal  to  all  its  admirers;  having  by  its  influence  in  Eng- 
land destroyed  our  perception  of  aU  purposes  of  paintings 
and  throughout  the  north  of  the  Continent  effaced  the 
sense  of  colour  among  artists  of  every  rank. 

We  have,  last,  to  consider  what  recovery  has  taken  place 
from  the  paralysis  to  which  the  influence  of  this  Dutch  art 
had  reduced  us  in  England  seventy  years  ago.  But,  in 
closing  my  review  of  older  art,  I  wiQ  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate, by  four  simple  examples,  the  main  directions  of  its 
spiritual  power,  and  the  cause  of  its  decline. 

§  12.  The  frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  engraved  from 
an  old  sketch  of  mine,  a  pencil  outline  of  the  littie  Madonna 
by  Angelico,  in  the  Annunciation  preserved  in  the  sacristy 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella.'  This  Madonna  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  engraved  before,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 

^  [The  MS.  addft  h«re  :— 

'' Feeble  gleams  of  truer  feelings  but  with  mueh  inferior  painting, 
oeeur  in  the  works  of  Hobbima,  Ruysdael^  Both^  etc.,  of  any  of  whom, 
however,  with  res|ieot  to  ideas  of  relation  we  need  take  no  farther  notice."] 
*  fPor  ether  referenoes  to  De  Hooghe,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  407,  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  466. 
For  notes  on  pietores  by  Terburg  at  Munich,  see  below.  Appendix  IV.,  p.  484.1 

'  [Sketched  by  Ruskin  in  1846 :  see  the  description  of  the  plctofe  in  Vol.  IV. 
p*  26Q  n.  For  otiier  relei^noes  to  the  Pkte,  see  Lov$'i  Meinie,  §  148,  and  The  Three 
Coloure  itf  Pre-BmphtmHtkm^  %  0.] 
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characteristic  of  the  Purist  school.  I  bdieve  through  all  my 
late  work  I  have  sufficiently  guarded  my  readers  from  over- 
estimating this  school;^  but  it  is  well  to  turn  back  to  it 
now,  from  the  wholly  carnal  work  of  Wouvermans,  in  order 
to  feel  its  purity:  so  that,  if  we  err,  it  may  be  on  this 
side.  The  opposition  is  the  most  accurate  which  I  can  set 
before  the  student,  for  the  technical  disposition  of  Wouver- 
mans,  in  his  search  after  delicate  form  and  minute  grace, 
much  resembles  that  of  Angelico.  But  the  thoughts  of 
Wouvermans  are  wholly  of  this  world.  For  him  there  is 
no  heroism,  awe,  or  mercy,  hope,  or  faith.  Eating  and 
drinking,  and  slaying;  rage  and  lust;  the  pleasures  and 
distresses  of  the  debased  body — from  these,  his  thoughts,  if 
so  we  may  call  them,  never  for  an  instant  rise  or  range. 

§  18.  The  soul  of  Angelico  is  in  all  ways  the  precise 
reverse  of  this;  habitually  as  incognizant  of  any  earthly 
pleasure  as  Wouvermans  of  any  heavenly  one.  Both  are 
exclusive  with  absolute  exclusiveness ; — ^neither  desiring  nor 
conceiving  anjrthing  beyond  their  respective  spheres.  Wou- 
vermans lives  under  gray  clouds,  his  lights  come  out  as 
spots.  Angelico  lives  in  an  imdouded  light:  his  shadows 
themselves  are  colour ;  his  lights  are  not  the  spots,  but  his 
darks.  Wouvermans  lives  in  perpetual  tumult — tramp  of 
horse — clash  of  cup — ring  of  pistol-shot.  Angelico  in  per- 
petual peace.  Not  seclusion  fiK)m  the  world.  No  shutting 
out  of  the  world  is  needfid  for  him.  There  is  nothing  to 
shut  out.  Envy,  lust,  contention,  discourtesy,  are  to  him 
as  though  they  were  not;  and  the  cloister  walk  of  Fiesole 
no  penitential  solitude,  barred  from  the  stir  and  joy  of  life, 
but  a  possessed  land  of  tender  blessing,  guarded  from  the 
entrance  of  all  but  holiest  sorrow.  The  little  cell  was  as 
one  of  the  houses  of  heaven  prepared  for  him  by  his  Master. 

^  rin  hit  earlier  work  Ruskin  had  estimated  the  school  more  highly^  citixig' 
Angelico  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Famtm^  in  a  climax  of  admim- 
tion  (Vol.  IV.  p.  332).  Then,  in  later  rolumee,  he  dwelt  rather  on  the  element  of 
weakness  in  the  Purist  school :  see,  for  instance,  Stanei  of  Vemoe,  vol.  ii.  (p.  226), 
and  Modem  Ptiintert,  vol.  iii.  (Vol  V.  pp.  104-105).  At  a  later  period  Ruskin  re- 
verted in  some  measure  to  his  earlier  view :  see  .fbr#  Ciaoigenh  letter  76,  and. 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  625,  and  compare  the  Introduction,  above,  pp*  xL,  xlL] 
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What  need  had  it  to  be  elsewhere?  Was  not  the  Val 
d'Amo,  with  its  ohre  woods  in  white  blossom,  paradise 
enou^  for  a  poor  monk  ?  or  could  Christ  be  indeed  in 
heaven  more  than  here  ?  Was  He  not  always  with  him  ? 
Could  he  breathe  or  see,  but  that  Christ  breathed  be- 
dde  him,  and  looked  into  his  eyes  ?  Under  every  cypress 
avenue  the  angels  walked ;  he  had  seen  their  white  robes, 
whiter  than  the  dawn,  at  his  bed-side,  as  he  awoke  in  early 
summer.  They  had  sung  with  him,  one  on  each  side, 
when  his  voice  fuled  for  joy  at  sweet  vesper  and  matin 
time;  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  their  wings  in  the  sunset, 
when  it  sank  behind  the  hills  of  Luni. 

There  may  be  weakness  in  this,  but  diere  is  no  base- 
ness ;  and  while  I  rejoice  in  all  recovery 
from  monasticism  which  leads  to  prac- 
tical and  healthy  action  in  the  world, 
I  must,  in  closing  this  work,  severely 
guard  my  pupils  from  the  thought 
that  sacred  rest  may  be  honourably  ex- 
changed for  selfish  and  mindless  activity. 

§  14.  In  order  to  mark  the  temper 
of  Angelico,  by  a  contrast  of  another 
kind,  I  give  in  Fig.  99  a  facsimile  of  Fig. » 

one  of  the  heads  in  Salvator's  etching 
of  the  Academy  of  Plato.'  It  is  accurately  characteristic 
of  Salvator,  showing,  by  quite  a  central  type,  his  indignant, 
desolate,  and  degraded  power.  I  could  have  taken  unspeak- 
ably baser  examples  from  others  of  his  etchings,  but  they 
would  have  polluted  my  book,  and  been  in  some  sort  unjust, 
representing  only  the  worst  part  of  his  work.  This  head, 
which  is  as  elevated  a  type  as  he  ever  reaches,  is  assuredly 
debased  enough;  and  a  sufficient  image  of  the  mind  of  the 
painter  of  Catiline  and  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

§  13.  Then,  in    Fig.    100    (overleaf),   you    have    also    a 

■  [For  anotlMr  ithnoM  to  this  PUt«,  Me  abora,  p.  8&  rad  Fig.  S8.  Tb«  pic- 
ture of  "Cktiline"  U  iB  the  Fittl  PaUoe,  Florenoe;  the  "Witch  of  Endor,''  ia 
the  LouTre;  for  enother  reCuaDce  to  it,  eee  VtA.  X.  p.  128.] 
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central  type  of  the  mind  of  Diirer.^  Complete,  yet  quaint; 
severely  rational  and  practical,  yet  capable  of  the  highest 
imaginative  religious  feeling,  and  as  gentle  as  a  child's,  it 
seemed  to  be  well  represented  by  this  figure  of  the  oM 
bishop,  with  all  the  infirmities,  and  all  the  victory,  of  his 
life,  written  on  his  calm,  kind,  and  worldly  face.  He  has 
been  no  dreamer,  nor  persecutor,  but  a  helpful  and  unde- 
oeivable  man ;  and  by  careful  comparison  of  this  conception 
with  the  conunon  kinds  of  episcopal  ideal  in  modem  reli- 
gious art,  you  will  gradually  feel  how  the  force  of  Diirer 
is  joined  with  an  unapproachable  refinement,  so  that  he 
can  give  the  most  practical  view  of  whatever  he  treats,  with- 
out the  slightest  taint  or  shadow  of  vulgarity.  Lastly,  the 
fresco  of  Gioigione,  Plate  79,'  which  is  as  fair  a  type  as  I 
am  able  to  give  in  any  single  figure,  of  the  central  Vene^ 
tian  art,  will  complete  for  us  a  series,  sufiiciently  symbolical 
of  the  several  ranks  of  art,  firom  lowest  to  highest.*  In 
Wouvermans  (of  whose  work  I  suppose  no  example  is 
needed,  it  being  so  generally  known),  we  have  the  entirely 

*  As  I  was  correcting  these  pages,  there  was  put  into  my  hand  a  little 
work  by  a  very  dear  friend — Travelt  and  Study  in  Itakf,  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton; — I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  more  than  gLuice  at  it;  but  my 
impression  is,  that  by  carefully  reading  it,  together  with  the  essay  by  the 
same  writer  on  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  a  more  just  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  religious  art  of  Italy,  than  by  the  study  of  any  other  books 
yet  existing.  At  least,  I  have  seen  none  in  which  the  tone  of  thought 
was  at  once  so  tender  and  so  iust.' 

I  had  hoped,  before  concluding  this  book,  to  have  given  it  higher  value 
by  extracts  ftom  the  works  which  have  chiefly  helped  or  guided  me,  espe- 
cially from  the  writings  of  Helps,  Lowell,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott.^  But 
if  I  were  to  begin  making  such  extracts,  I  find  that  I  should  not  know, 
either  in  justice  or  affection,  how  to  end. 
I ■ ■ — - 

^  rSt  Amolph,  Bishop  of  Mets.] 

*  [For  the  particulars  of  this  Plate,  see  below,  p.  489  n.  1 

*  [For  Raskin's  meetiug  with  Professor  Norton  in  Switaerland  in  1866  and  tbeir 
subsequent  friendship,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xxii.  Mr.  Norton's  Note9  o^  Trmsd 
and  Study  in  liaiy  was  published  at  Boston  in  1860;  the  *'New  Life"  of  Dante, 
an  essay,  with  translations,  at  Camlvidge  (U.S.A.)  in  1869.  Ruskin  refers  to  the  latter 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Norton  (Boston,  1904,  vol.  i.  pp.  97j  170)  reprinted  in  s 
later  volume  of  this  edition.] 

«  [For  Ruskin's  indebtwlnese  to  Helps,  see  VoL  V.  pp.  163^  884,  427>  and  Vol.  XL 
p.  168 :  see  also  above,  p.  818  ti.  For  Lowell^  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxii. ;  sad 
below,  p.  451.    See  also  EtameaU  ^  Drnwit^?  §  268  (Vel.  XV.  p.  227);  Tkim  and 
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carnal  mind, — ^wholly  versed  in  the  material  world,  and  in- 
capable of  conceiving  any  goodness  or  greatness  whatsoever. 

In  Angelico,  you  have  the  entirely  spiritual  mind,  wholly 
versed  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  incapable  of  conceiving 
any  wickedness  or  vileness  whatsoever. 

In  Salvator,  you  have  an  awakened  conscience,  and  some 
spiritual  power,  contending  with  evil,  but  conquered  by  it, 
and  brought  into  captivity  to  it. 

In  Diirer,  you  have  a  far  purer  conscience  and  higher 
spiritual  power,  yet,  with  some  defect  still  in  intellect,  con- 
tending with  evil,  and  nobly  prevailing  over  it ;  yet  retaining 
the  marks  of  the  contest,  and  never  so  entirely  victorious 
as  to  conquer  sadness. 

In  Giorgione,  you  have  the  same  high  spiritual  power 
and  practical  sense ;  but  now,  with  entirely  perfect  intellect, 
contending  with  evil ;  conquering  it  utterly,  casting  it  away 
for  ever,  and  rising  beyond  it  into  magnificence  of  rest. 

TUU,  §  140;  Vol  ffAmo,  §  170 ;  and  Pngterita,  ill.  $  ^7.  The  Rev.  Alexauder 
John  Scott  (1805-1886)  was  an  aaaistant  in  London  to  Edward  Irvine,  and  after- 
wards minister  of  a  congregation  at  Woolwich ;  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Unirersity  College^  London,  and  first  Principal  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  devotional  books.  He  was  a  relation  of  F.  J.  Shields, 
the  artist,  to  whom  Ruskin  wrote :  "  In  Mr.  Scott  you  have  a  quite  in£idlible  guide 
in  intellectual  matters."] 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  TWO  BOYHOODS 

§  1.  Born  half-way  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea— 
that  ypung  George  of  Castelfranco — of  the  Brave  Castle:— 
Stout  George  they  called  him,  George  of  Georges,  so  goodly 
a  boy  he  was— Giorgione,^ 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  world  his  eyes  opened 
on — ^fair,  searching  eyes  of  youth  ?  What  a  world  of  mighty 
life,  from  those  mountain  roots  to  the  shore; — of  loveliest 
life,  when  he  went  down,  yet  so  young,  to  the  marble  city 
— and  became  himself  as  a  fiery  heart  to  it  ? 

A  city  of  marble,  did  I  say?  nay,  rather  a  golden  dty, 
paved  with  emerald.  For  truly,  every  pinnacle  and  turret 
glanced  or  glowed,  overlaid  with  gold,  or  bossed  with  jasper. 
Beneath,  the  unsullied  sea  drew  in  deep  breathing,  to  and 
fro,  its  eddies  of  green  wave.  Deep-hearted,  majestic,  ter- 
rible as  the  sea, — ^the  men  of  Venice  moved  in  sway  of 
power  and  war;  pure  as  her  pillars  of  alabaster,  stood  her 
mothers  and  maidens;  from  foot  to  brow,  all  noble,  walked 
her  knights ;  the  low  bronzed  gleaming  of  sea-rusted  armour 
shot  angrily  under  their  blood-red  mantle-folds.  Fearless, 
faithful,  patient,  impenetrable,  implacable,— ^very  word  a 
fate — sate  her  senate.  In  hope  and  honour,  lulled  by  flow- 
ing of  wave  around  their  isles  of  sacred  sand,  each  with  his 
name  written  and  the  cross  graved  at  his  side,  lay  her  dead. 
A  wonderful  piece  of  world.  Rather,  itself  a  world.  It  lay 
along  the  face  of  the  waters,  no  larger,  as  its  captains  saw 
it  frt>m  their  masts  at  evening,  than  a  bar  of  sunset  that 

^  [For  a  rhymed  version  of  b  portion  of  this  chapter,  see  above,  Introduction, 
p.  Izvi.] 
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could  not  pass  away ;  but  for  its  power,  it  must  have  seemed 
to  them  as  if  they  were  sailing  in  the  expanse  of  heaven, 
and  this  a  great  planet,  whose  orient  edge  widened  through 
ether.  A  world  from  which  all  ignoble  care  and  petty 
thoughts  were  banished,  with  all  the  common  and  poor  ele- 
ments of  life.  No  foulness,  nor  tumult,  in  those  tremulous 
streets,  that  filled,  or  fell,  beneath  the  moon;  but  rippled 
music  of  majestic  change,  or  thrilling  silence.  No  weak 
walls  could  rise  above  them ; ,  no  low-roofed  cottage,  nor 
straw-built  shed.  Only  the  strength  as  of  rock,  and  the 
finished  setting  of  stones  most  precious.  And  around  them, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  still  the  soft  moving  of  stainless 
waters,  proudly  pure ;  as  not  the  flower,  so  neither  the  thorn 
nor  the  thistle,  could  grow  in  the  glancing  fields.  Ethereal 
strength  of  Alps,  dreamlike,  vanishing  in  high  procession 
beyond  the  Torcellan  shore ;  blue  islands  of  Paduan  hills, 
poised  in  the  golden  west.  Above,  free  winds  and  fiery 
clouds  ranging  at  their  will ; — brightness  out  of  the  north, 
and  balm  from  the  south,  and  the  stars  of  the  evening  and 
morning  clear  in  the  limitless  light  of  arched  heaven  and 
circling  sea.* 

Such  was  Giorgione*s  school — such  Titian's  home. 

§  2.  Near  the  south-west  corner  of  Covent  Garden,  a 
square  brick  pit  or  well  is  formed  by  a  close-set  block  of 
houses,  to  the  back  windows  of  which  it  admits  a  few  rays 
of  light.  Access  to  the  bottom  of  it  is  obtained  out  of 
Maiden  Lane,  through  a  low  archway  and  an  iron  gate ;  and 
if  you  stand  long  enough  under  the  archway  to  accustom 
your  eyes  to  the  darkness  you  may  see  on  the  left  hand  a 
narrow  door,  which  formerly  gave  quiet  access  to  a  respect- 
able barber's  shop,  of  which  the  front  window,  looking  into 
Maiden  Lane,  is  still  extant,  filled,  in  this  year  (1860),  with 

^  [§  1>  <lown  to  this  point,  was  quoted  hy  Raskin  as  the  conolusion  of  his  Epilofpie 
(1881),  entitled  ''Castetennco/'  to  The  StonM  qf  Venice  ('' Trayellen'  Edition'') :  see 
VoL  XI.  p.  244.  The  last  seven  lines  were  also  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  The  Art 
of  England  (§  199)  as  expressing  "the  beautiful  and  healthy  states  of  natural  cloud 
and  light  to  which  the  plague-cloud  and  plague-wind  of  the  succeeding  aera  were 
to  be  opposed."] 
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a  row  of  bottles,  connected,  in  some  defunct  manner,  with 
a  brewer's  business.^  A  more  fashionable  neighbourhood,  it 
is  said,  eighty  years  ago  than  now — never  certainly  a  che^- 
ful  one — wherein  a  boy  being  bom  on  St.  George's  day, 
1775,  began  soon  after  to  take  interest  in  the  world  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  put  to  service  such  spectacles  of  life 
as  it  afforded. 

§  8.  No  knights  to  be  seen  there,  nor,  I  imagine,  many 
beautiful  ladies ;  their  costume  at  least  disadvantageous,  de- 
pending much  on  incumbency  of  hat  and  feather,  and  short 
waists ;  the  majesty  of  men  founded  similarly  on  shoebuckles 
and  wigs; — impressive  enough  when  Reynolds  will  do  his 
best  for  it;  but  not  suggestive  of  much  ideal  delight  to 
a  boy. 

''  Bello  ovile  dov'  io  dormii  agnello "  ;^  of  things  beautifiil, 
besides  men  and  women,  dusty  sunbeams  up  or  down  the 
street  on  sunmier  mornings;  deep  furrowed  cabbage-leaves 
at  the  greengrocer's;  magnificence  of  orange;s  in  wheel- 
harrows  round  the  comer;  and  Thames'  shore  within  three 
minutes'  race. 

§  4.  None  of  these  things  very  glorious ;  the  best,  how- 
ever, that  England,  it  seems,  was  then  able  to  provide  for 
a  boy  of  gift:  who,  such  as  they  are,  loves  them — ^never, 
indeed,  forgets  them.  The  short  waists  modify  to  the  last 
his  visions  of  Greek  ideal  His  foregrounds  had  always  a 
succulent  cluster  or  two  of  greengrocery  at  the  comers. 
Enchanted  oranges  gleam  in  Covent  Gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides;  and  great  ships  go  to  pieces  in  order  to  scatter 
chests  of  them  on  the  waves.'  That  mist  of  early  sunbeams 
in  the  London  dawn  crosses,  many  and  many  a  time,  the 
clearness   of  Italian  air;    and  by  Thames'  shore,    with  its 

'  [l*he  region  described  by  Ruskin  has  been  cleared  and  rebuilt  since  he  wrote. 
Turner's  house  (No.  26)  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  lane  (now  rebuilt).  Wood- 
cuts showing  the  old  house  are  given  in  Hiorabury's  lAfe  (facing  p.  1),  and  in  Cosmo 
Monkhouse's  TVcmsr,  p.  11.  A  mw  of  the  older  houses  stili  (1906)  stand  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street.] 

'  [Dante's  allusion  to  Florence :  Paradim^  zz.  6.] 

>  [See  ''  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides/'  No.  477  in  the  National  Gallery ;  and 
''  The  Meuse :  Orange-Merchantman  going  to  pieces  on  the  Bar,"  No.  601.] 
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stranded  baxges  and  glidings  of  red  sail,  dearer  to  us  than 
Lucerne  lake  or  Venetian  lagoon,-^by  Thames'  shore  we 
wUl  die** 

§  5.  With  such  circumstance  round  him  in  youth,  let 
us  note  what  necessary  effects  followed  upon  the  boy.  I 
assume  him  to  have  had  Giorgione's  sensibility  (and  more 
than  Giorgione's,  if  that  be  possible)  to  colour  and  form. 
I  tell  you  farther,  and  this  fiict  you  may  receive  trustftiUy, 
that  bis  sensibility  to  human  affection  and  distress  was  no 
less  keen  than  even  his  sense  for  natural  beauty — ^heart- 
sight  deep  as  eyesight. 

Consequently,  he  attaches  himself  with  the  futhfuUest 
child4ove  to  everything  that  bears  an  image  of  the  place 
he  was  bom  in.  No  matter  how  ugly  it  is, — ^has  it  any- 
thing about  it  like  Maiden  Lane,  or  like  Thames'  shore? 
If  so,  it  shall  be  painted  for  their  sake.  Hence,  to  the 
very  close  of  life.  Turner  could  endure  ugliness  which  no 
one  else,  of  the  same  sensibility,  would  have  borne  with  for 
an  instant  Dead  brick  walls,  blank  square  windows,  old 
clothes,  market-womanly  types  of  humanity — anything  fishy 
and  muddy,  like  Billingsgate  or  Hungerford  Market,  had 
great  attraction  for  him;  black  barges,  patched  sails»  and 
every  possible  condition  of  fog. 

§  6.  You  will  find  these  tolarations  and  affections  guiding 
or  sustaining  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life ;  the  notablest 
of  all  such  endurances  being  that  of  dirt  No  Vienetian 
ever  draws  anything  foul ;  but  Turner  devoted  picture  after 
picture  to  the  illustration  of  effects  of  diuginess,  smoke, 
soot,  dust,  and  dusty  texture;  old  sides  of  boats,  weedy 
roadside  vegetation,  dung-hills,  straw-yards,  and  all  the  soil- 
ings and  stains  of  every  common  labour.* 

And  more  than  this,  he  not  only  could  endure,  but 
enjoyed  and  looked  for  litter^  like  Covent  Garden  wreck 
after  the  market.      His  pictures  are  often  full  of  it,  from 


1  [For  Tnrner'B  death  at  ChelMa,  aee  Vol.  XII.  p.  133.] 
'  [Compare  the  summary  of  Turner's  suhjeota  in  this  kind  in 
§  34  (Vol.  XII.  p.  369).] 
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side  to  side;  their  foregrounds  differ  from  all  others  in 
the  natural  way  that  things  have  of  lying  about  in  them. 
Even  his  richest  vegetation,  in  ideal  work,  is  confused; 
and  he  delights  in  shingle,  debris,  and  heaps  of  fallen  stones. 
The  last  words  he  ever  spoke  to  me  about  a  picture  were 
in  gentle  exultation  about  his  St.  Gothard:  ^'that  Utter  of 
stones  which  I  endeavoured  to  represent."^ 

§  7.  The  second  great  result  of  this  Covent  Garden 
training  was,  understanding  of  and  regard  for  the  poor, 
whom  the  Venetians,  we  saw,  despised ;  whom,  contrarily. 
Turner  loved,  and  more  than  loved — ^understood.  He  got 
no  romantic  sight  of  them,  but  an  infallible  one,  as  he 
prowled  about  the  end  of  his  lane,  watching  night  effects 
in  the  wintry  streets ;  nor  sight  of  the  poor  alone,  but  of 
the  poor  in  direct  relations  with  the  rich.  He  knew,  in 
good  and  evil,  what  both  classes  thought  of,  and  how  they 
dealt  with,  each  other. 

Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  bred  in  country  villages, 
learned  there  the  country  boy's  reverential  theory  of  "the 
squire,"  and  kept  it.  They  painted  the  squire  and  the 
squire's  lady  as  centres  of  the  movements  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  the  end  of  their  lives.'  But  Turner  perceived  the 
younger  squire  in  other  aspects  about  his  lane,  occurring 
prominently  in  its  night  scenery,  as  a  dark  figure,  or  one 
of  two,  against  the  moonlight.  He  saw  also  the  working 
of  city  commerce,  from  endless  warehouse,  towering  over 
Thames,  to  the  back  shop  in  the  lane,  with  its  stale  her- 
rings— highly  interesting  these  last;  one  of  his  father's  best 
friends,  whom  he  often  afterwards  visited  affectionately  at 
Bristol,  being  a  fishmonger  and  glue-boiler ; '  which  gives  us 
a  friendly  turn  of  mind  towards  herring-fishing,  whaling, 
Calais  poissardes,  and  many  other  of  our  choicest  subjects 
in  after-life;  all  this  being  connected  with  that  mysterious 

1  [Said  of  the  drawing  of  '^  The  Pats  of  Faido  "  :  aee  Vol.  V.  p.  122  (and  compare 
Vol  XII.  p.  «K)).] 

<  [Compare  ''Sir  Joahua  and  Holbein/'  §§  4,  £  (Vol.  XIX.) ;  AriadM  JPtoreniina, 
§  48 ;  and  F^nv  Clavigera,  Letter  46.1 

'  [Mr.  Narraway,  for  whom  aee  Vol  XIII.  p.  473  ».] 
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forest  below  London  Bridge  on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other, 
with  these  masses  of  human  power  and  national  wealth 
which  weigh  upon  us,  at  Covent  Garden  here,  with  strange 
compression,  and  crush  us  into  narrow  Hand  Court. 

§  8.  "That  mysterious  forest  below  London  Bridge 
better  for  the  boy  than  wood  of  pine,  or  grove  of  myrtle. 
How  he  must  have  tormented  the  watermen,  beseeching 
them  to  let  him  crouch  anywhere  in  the  bows,  quiet  as  a 
log,  so  only  that  he  might  get  floated  down  there  among 
the  ships,  and  round  and  round  the  ships,  and  with  the 
ships,  and  by  the  ships,  and  under  the  ships,  staring,  and 
clambering; — ^these  the  only  quite  beautiful  things  he  can 
see  in  all  the  world,  except  the  sky;  but  these,  when  the 
suii  is  on  their  sails,  filling  or  falling,  endlessly  disordered  by 
sway  of  tide  and  stress  of  anchorage,  beautiful  unspeak- 
ably; which  ships  also  are  inhabited  by  glorious  creatures — 
red-faced  sailors,  with  pipes,  appearing  over  the  gunwales, 
true  knights,  over  their  castle  parapets — the  most  angelic 
beings  in  the  whole  compass  of  London  world.  And  Tra- 
falgar happening  long  before  we  can  draw  ships,  we,  never- 
theless, coax  all  current  stories  out  of  the  wounded  sailors, 
do  our  best  at  present  to  show  Nelson's  funeral  streaming 
up  the  Thames;'  and  vow  that  Trafalgar  shall  have  its 
tribute  of  memory  some  day.  Which,  accordingly,  is  accom- 
plished— once,  with  all  our  might,  for  its  death ;  twice, 
with  all  our  might,  for  its  victory;  thrice,  in  pensive  fisure- 
well  to  the  old  TSm&airet  and  with  it,  to  that  order  of 
things.' 

§  9.  Now  this  fond  companying  with  sailors  must  have 

^  rSee  Hatbaun  of  England,  §  18  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  28).] 

>  ["  Turner  most  likelv  was  at  Margate  on  the  22nd  of  December  (1806),  when  the 
Victory  arrived  there  with  the  body  of  Nebon"  (Thombury's  Itfe  qf  Turner , 
p.  428)J 

'  [The  pictures  referred  to  are  :  (1)  ''  The  Battle  of  Trafidgar,  as  seen  from  the 
mizen  starboard  shrouds  of  the  VitAwry*^  exhibited  in  1806,  and  usually  called  ''The 
Death  of  Nelson/'  No.  480  in  the  Nntional  Gallery  (see  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  170) ;  (2)  *'  The 
Battle  of  Trafiilgar^"  painted  for  George  IV.^  and  by  him  presented  to  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  1829  (see  Vol.  Xm.  pp.  33,  170) ;  (3)  the  ^'  Tim^raire;'  exhibited  in  1839, 
No.  524  in  the  National  Gallery  (see  Vol.  Xlll.  pp.  167-172).] 
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divided  his  time,  it  appears  to  me,  pretty  equally  between 
Covent  Garden  and  Wapping  (allowing  for  incidental  excur- 
sions to  Chelsea  on  one  side,  and  Greenwich  on  the  other), 
which  time  he  would  spend  pleasantly,  but  not  magnifi- 
cently, being  limited  in  pocket-money,  and  leading  a  kind 
of  "  Poor  Jack  "  life  on  the  rirer. 

In  some  respects,  no  life  could  be  better  for  a  lad.  But 
it  was  not  calculated  to  make  his  ear  fine  to  the  niceties 
of  language,  nor  form  his  moralities  on  an  entirely  r^fular 
standard.  Picking  up  his  first  scraps  of  vigorous  English 
chiefly  at  Deptford  and  in  the  markets,  and  his  first  ideas 
of  female  tenderness  and  beauty  among  nymj^  of  the 
barge  and  the  barrow, — another  boy  might,  perhaps,  have  be- 
come what  people  usually  term  '* vulgar."  But  the  original 
make  and  finune  of  Turner's  mind  being  not  vulgar,  but  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  combination  of  the  minds  of  Keats  and 
Dante,  joining  capricious  waywardness,  and  intense  openness 
to  every  fine  pleasure  of  sense,  and  hot  defiance  of  formal 
precedent,  with  a  quite  infinite  tenderness,  generosity,  and 
desire  of  justice  and  truth — ^this  kind  of  mind  did  not  be- 
c(Mne  vulgar,  but  very  tolerant  of  vulgarity,  even  f<md  of 
it  in  some  forms ;  and  on  the  outside,  visibly  infected  by  it, 
deeply  enough;  the  curious  result,  in  its  combination  of 
elements,  being  to  most  people  wholly  incomprehensible.  It 
was  as  if  a  cable  had  been  woven  of  blood-crimson  silk,  and 
then  tarred  on  the  outside.  People  handled  it,  and  the  tar 
came  ofi^  on  their  hands ;  red  gleams  were  se^i  through  the 
black  underneath,  at  the  places  where  it  had  been  strained. 
Was  it  ochre? — said  the  world — or  red  lead? 

§  10.  Schooled  thus  in  manners,  literature,  and  general 
moral  principles  at  Chelsea  and  Wapping,  we  have  finally 
to  inquire  concerning  the  most  importmt  point  of  alL  We 
have  seen  the  principal  differences  between  this  boy  and 
Giorgione,  as  respects  sight  of  the  beautiful,  understanding 
of  poverty,  of  commerce,  and  of  order  of  battle ;  then  fol- 
lows another  cause  of  diiference  in  our  training — ^not  slight, 
— ^the  aspect  of  religion,  namely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Covent  Gkuden.  I  say  the  aspect;  for  that  was  all  the  lad 
oould  judge  by.  Disposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  learn 
chiefly  by  his  eyes,  in  this  special  matter  he  finds  there  is 
really  no  other  way  of  learning.  His  &ther  had  taught 
him  "  to  lay  one  penny  upon  another.''  ^  Of  mother's  teach- 
ing, we  hear  of  none ;  of  parish  pastoral  teaching,  the  reader 
may  guess  how  much. 

§  11.  I  chose  Giorgione  rather  than  Veronese  to  help 
me  in  carrying  out  this  parallel;  because  I  do  not  find  in 
Giorgione's  work  any  of  the  early  Venetian  monarchist 
element.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  belonged  more  to  an 
abstract  contemplative  school.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this;  it 
is  no  matter; — suppose  it  were  so,  and  that  he  came  down 
to  Venice  somewhat  recusant  or  insentient,  concerning  the 
usual  priestly  doctrines  of  his  day,  how  would  the  Venetian 
religion,  from  an  outer  intellectual  standing-point,  have 
looked  to  him  ? 

§  12.  He  would  have  seen  it  to  be  a  reUgion  indisputably 
powerful  in  human  affairs;  often  very  harmfully  so;  some- 
times devouring  widows'  houses,'  and  consuming  the  strongest 
and  fairest  from  among  the  young:  freezing  into  merciless 
bi^try  the  pohcy  of  the  old :  also,  on  the  other  hand,  ani- 
mating national  courage,  and  raising  souls,  otherwise  sordid, 
into  heroism :  on  the  whole,  always  a  real  and  great  power ; 
served  with  daily  sacrifice  of  gold,  time,  and  thought ;  put- 
ting forth  its  claims,  if  hypocritically,  at  least  in  bold  h3rpo- 
ocisy,  not  waiving  any  atom  of  them  in  doubt  or  fear;  and, 
assuredly,  in  large  measure,  sincere,  believing  in  itself,  and 
believed:  a  goodly  system,  moreover,  in  aspect;  gorgeous, 
harmonious,  mysterious; — ^a  thing  which  had  either  to  be 
obeyed  or  combated,  but  could  not  be  scorned.  A  religion 
towering  over  all  the  city — ^many-buttressed — Aluminous  in 
marble  stateliness,  as  the  dome  of  our  Lady  of  Safety  shines 
over  the  sea ;  many-voiced,  also,  giving,  over  all  the  eastern 

1  [''  His  '  Dad,'  Turner  uted  to  say,  never  praised  him  for  anyUiing  bnt  saving  a 
luUftieimj"  (Cosmo  Monkhouse's  Turner,  p.  10).] 
f  [Matthew  xxiii.  14.] 
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seas,  to  the  sentinel  his  watchword,  to  the  soldiar  his  war- 
cry  ;  and,  on  the  lips  of  all  who  died  for  Venice,  shaping  the 
whisper  of  death.^ 

§  18.  I  suppose  the  boy  Turner  to  have  regarded  the  re- 
ligion of  his  city  also  from  an  external  intellectual  standing- 
point. 

What  did  he  see  in  Maiden  Lane? 

Let  not  the  reader  be  offended  with  me:  I  am  willing 
to  let  him  describe,  at  his  own  pleasure,  what  Turner  saw 
there;  but  to  me,  it  seems  to  have  been  this,  A  religion 
maintained  occasionally,  even  the  whole  length  of  the  lane, 
at  point  of  constable's  staff;  but,  at  other  times,  placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  beadle,  within  certain  blade  and 
unstately  iron  railings  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Among 
the  wheelbarrows  and  over  the  v^etables,  no  perceptible 
dominance  of  religion;  in  the  narrow,  disquieted  streets, 
none ;  in  the  tongues,  deeds,  daily  ways  of  Maiden  Lane, 
little.  Some  honesty,  indeed,  and  English  industiy,  and 
kindness  of  heart,  and  general  idea  of  justice;  but  £uth, 
of  any  national  kind,  shut  up  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next, 
not  artistically  beautiful  even  in  those  Sabbatical  exhibi- 
tions ;  its  paraphemaUa  being  chiefly  of  high  pews,  heavy 
elocution,  and  cold  grimness  of  behaviour. 

What  chiaroscuro  belongs  to  it — (dependent  mostly  on 
candlelight), — we  will,  however,  draw,  considerately ;  no  good- 
liness  of  escutcheon,  nor  other  respectability  being  omitted, 
and  the  best  of  their  results  confessed,  a  meek  old  woman 
and  a  child  being  let  into  a  pew,  for  whom  the  reading 
by  candlelight  will  be  beneficial.* 

§  14.  For  the  rest,  this  religion  seems  to  him  discredit- 
able-—discredited — not  believing  in  itself:  putting  forth  its 

*  Liber  Studiorum.     ''Interior  of  a  church/'     It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Giorgione  and  Titian  are  always  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  priests.    The  English  Church  may^  perhaps,  accept  it  as  matter 
of  congratulation  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Turner  drew  & 
clergyman. 

^  [With  this  sketch  of  Venetian  religion^  compare  Stmei  qf  Venice,  toL  L  (VoL  IX* 
pp.  23  eeq,).] 
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authority  in  a  cowardly  way,  watching  how  far  it  might  be 
tolerated,  continually  shrinking,  disclaiming,  fencing,  fines- 
sing; divided  against  itself,  not  by  stormy  rents,  but  by 
thin  fissures,  and  splittings  of  plaster  from  the  walls.  Not 
to  be  either  obeyed,  or  combated,  by  an  ignorant,  yet  clear- 
sighted youth!  only  to  be  scorned.  And  scorned  not  one 
whit  the  less,  though  also  the  dome  dedicated  to  it  looms 
high  over  distant  winding  of  the  Thames;  as  St.  Mark's 
campanile  rose,  for  goodly  landmark,  over  mirage  of  lagoon. 
For  St.  Mark  ruled  over  life;  the  Saint  of  London  over 
death ;  St.  Mark  over  St.  Mark's  Place,  but  St.  Paul  over 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

§  15.  Under  these  influences  pass  away  the  first  reflec-* 
tive  hours  of  life,  with  such  conclusion  as  they  can  reach. 
In  consequence  of  a  fit  of  illness,  he  was  taken — I  can- 
not ascertain  in  what  year^ — ^to  live  with  an  aunt,  at  Brent- 
ford; an4  here,  I  believe,  received  some  schooling,  which 
he  seems  to  have  snatched  vigorously;  getting  knowledge, 
at  least  by  translation,  of  the  more  picturesque  classical 
authors,  which  he  turned  presently  to  use,  as  we  shall 
see.  Hence  also,  walks  about  Putney  and  Twickenham  in 
the  summer  time  acquainted  him  with  the  look  of  Eng- 
lish meadow-ground  in  its  restricted  states  of  paddock  and 
park;  and  with  some  round-headed  appearances  of  trees, 
and  stately  entrances  to  houses  of  mark:  the  avenue  at 
Bushey,  and  the  iron  gates  and  carved  pillars  of  Hampton, 
impressing  him  apparently  with  great  awe  and  admiration; 
so  that  in  after-life  his  little  country  house  is, — of  all  places 
in  the  world, — at  Twickenham  1  *  Of  swans  and  reedy  shores 
he  now  learns  the  soft  motion  and  the  green  mystery,  in  a 
way  not  to  be  forgotten. 

§  16.  And  at  last  fortune  wills  that  the  lad's  true  life 
shaU  begin;  and  one  summer's  evening,  after  various  won- 
derfid   stage-coach   experiences   on   the   north   road,  which 

^  [It  was  in  1785^  whan  he  was  ten  yean  old :  tee  Thombary's  Life  qf  Turner, 
p.  11  (ed.  of  187?).] 

>  [At  Sandycombe  Lodge :  tee  VoL  XIII.  p.  468.] 
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gave  him  a  love  of  stage-ooaches  ever  after,  he  finds  him- 
self sitting  alone  among  the  Yorkshire  hill&'*  For  the  first 
time,  the  silence  of  Nature  romid  him,  her  freedom  sealed 
to  him,  her  glory  opened  to  him.  Peace  at  last;  no  roll 
of  cart-wheel,  nor  mutter  of  sullen  voices  in  the  back  shop ; 
but  curlew-cry  in  space  of  heaven,  and  welling  of  bdl- 
timed  streamlet  by  its  shadowy  rock.  Freedom  at  last 
Dead-wall,  dark  railing,  fenced  field,  gated  garden,  all  passed 
away  like  the  dream  of  a  prisoner;  and  behold,  Ux  as  foot 
or  eye  can  race  or  range,  the  moor,  and  cloud.  Loveli- 
ness at  last.  It  is  here  then,  among  these  deserted  vales  I 
Not  among  men.  Those  pale,  poverty-struck,  or  cruel  faces ; 
— that  multitudinous,  marred  humanity — ^are  not  the  only 
things  that  God  has  made.  Here  is  something  He  has 
made  which  no  one  has  marred.  Pride  of  purple  rocks, 
and  river  pools  of  blue,  and  tender  wilderness  of  glittering 
trees,  and  misty  lights  of  evening  on  immeasurable  hills. 

§  17.  Beauty,  and  freedom,  and  peace ;  and  yet  anotha 
teacher,  graver  than  these.  Sound  preaching  at  last  here, 
in  Kirkstall  crypt,  concerning  &te  and  life.  Here,  where 
the  dark  pool  reflects  the  chancel  pillars,  and  the  cattle 
lie  in  unhindered  rest,  the  soft  sunshine  on  their  dappled 
bodies,  instead  of  priests'  vestments;  their  white  furry  hair 
ruffled  a  little,  fitfully,  by  the  evening  wind  deep-scented 
from  the  meadow  thyme.^ 

§  18.  Consider  deeply  the  import  to  him  of  this,  his 
first  sight  of  ruin,  and  compare  it  with  the  eiFect  of  the 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  thiD  is  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
but  the  first  impressive  and  touching  one,  after  his  mind  was  formed.  The 
earliest  sketches  I  found  in  the  National  collection  are  at  Clifton  and 
Bristol;  the  next,  at  Oxford.^ 

1  [The  earW  sketch  of  this  subject,  on  which  tha  Pkte  in  Uber  Shtdiorum  (pub- 
lished in  1812)  was  founded,  is  No.  403  in  the  National  Gallery :  see  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  264.  Raskin  there  fives  the  date  as  'Ubout  1796,"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Turner 
went  aa  &r  North  nntU  1797.    The  drawing  for  the  IMter  Phite  is  No.  484.1 

>  [On  the  importance  of  this  first  visit  to  Yorkshire  (in  1797)  compare  VoL  III. 

gp.  233,  234;  Turner  had  (as  his  dated  pictures  show)  travelled  far  and  wide  in 
ngland  and  Wales  absady.  For  the  ''  earliest  slMtches  "  at  Clifton  and  Bristol,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  see  VoL  XIII.  pp.  260-253.  An  early  sketek  near  Obdbrd 
is  No.  862  in  the  same  collection  (IM.,  p.  ^43)0 
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architecture  that  was  around  Giorgione.  There  were  indeed 
aged  buildings,  at  Venice,  in  his  time,  but  none  in  decay. 
All  ruin  was  removed,  and  its  place  filled  as  quickly  as  in 
our  London;  but  filled  always  by  architecture  loftier  and 
more  wonderful  than  that  whose  place  it  took,  the  boy 
himself  happy  to  work  upon  the  walls  of  it;^  so  that  the 
idea  of  the  passing  away  of  the  strength  of  men  and  beauty 
of  their  works  never  could  occur  to  him  sternly.  Brighter 
and  brighter  the  cities  of  Italy  had  been  rising  and  broaden- 
ing on  hill  and  plain,  for  three  hundred  years.  He  saw 
only  strength  and  immortality,  could  not  but  paint  both; 
conceived  the  form  of  man  as  deathless,  calm  with  power, 
and  fiery  with  life. 

§  19.  Turner  saw  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  In  the  pre- 
sent work  of  men,  meanness,  aimlessness,  unsightliness :  thin- 
walled,  lath-divided,  narrow-garreted  houses  of  clay;  booths 
of  a  darksome  Vanity  Fair,  busily  base. 

But  on  Whitby  Hill,  and  by  Bolton  Brook,'  remained 
traces  of  other  handiwork.  Men  who  could  build  had  been 
there;  and  who  also  had  wrought,  not  merely  for  their 
own  days.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  Strong  faith,  and  steady 
hands,  and  patient  souls — can  this,  then,  be  all  you  have 
left?  this  the  sum  of  your  doing  on  the  earth; — ^a  nest 
whence  the  night-owl  may  whimper  to  the  brook,  and  ^a 
ribbed  skeleton  of  consumed  arches,  looming  above  the  bleak 
banks  of  mist,  from  its  cliff  to  the  sea? 

As  the  strength  of  men  to  Giorgione,  to  Turner  their 
weakness  and  vileness,  were  alone  visible.  They  them- 
selves, unworthy  or  ephemeral;  their  work,  despicable,  or 
decayed.  In  the  Venetian's  eyes,  all  beauty  depended  on 
man's  presence  and  pride;  in  Turner's,  on  the  solitude  he 
had  left,  and  the  humiliation  he  had  suffered. 

§  20.  And  thus  the  fate  and  issue  of  all  his  work  were 
determined  at  once.     He  must  be  a  painter  of  the  strength 

1  [See  VoL  m.  p.  212;  and  below,  p.  430.1 

*  [Of  Bolton,  again,  there  is  an  early  sketch  in  the  National  Gallery,  No.  625  r 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  264.] 
vu.  2  b 
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of  nature,  there  was  no  beauty  dsewhere  than  in  that ;  he 
must  paint  also  the  labour  and  sorrow  and  passing  away  of 
men:  this  was  the  great  human  truth  visible  to  him. 

Their  labour,  their  sorrow,  and  their  death.  Mark  the 
three.  Labour;  by  sea  and  land,  in  field  and  city,  at  foige 
and  furnace,  helm  and  plough.  No  pastoral  indolence  nor 
classic  pride  shall  stand  between  him  and  the  troubling  of 
the  world ;  still  less  between  him  and  the  toil  of  his  country, 
— blind,  tormented,  unwearied,  marvellous  England. 

§  21.  Also  tlieir  Sorrow ;  Ruin  of  all  their  glorious  work, 
pftssing  «,way'  of  their  thoughts  and  thdr  honour,  mirage  of 
pleasure, 'Fai^jACY  of  Hope;^  gathering  of  weed  on  temple 
step ;  gaining  of  wave  on  deserted  strand ;  weeping  of  the 
mother  for  the  children,  desolate  by  her  breathless  first- 
born in  the  streets  of  the  city,*  desolate  by  her  last  sons 
slain,  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  t 

§  22.  And  their  Death.  That  old  Greek  question  again ; ' 
— ^yet  unanswered.  The  unconquerable  spectre  still  flitting 
among  the  forest  trees  at  twilight ;  rising  ribbed  out  of  the 
sea-sand ; — ^white,  a  strange  Aphrodite, — out  of  the  sea-foam ; 
stretching  its  gray,  cloven  wings  among  the  clouds;  turn- 
ing .  the  light  of  their  sunsets  into  blood.  This  has  to  be 
looked  upon,  and  in  a  more  terrible  shape  than  ever  Salvator 
QX  Diirer  saw  it.  The  wreck  of  one  guilty  country  does 
not  infer  the  ruin  of  aU  countries,  and  need  not  cause 
general  terror  respecting  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Neither 
did  the  orderly  and  narrow  succession  of  domestic  joy  and 
sorrow  in  a  small  Grerman  community  bring  the  question  in 
its  breadth,  or  in  any  unresolvable  shape,  before  the  mind 
of  Diirer.  But  the  English  death — ^the  European  death  c^ 
the  nineteenth  century — ^was  of  another  range  and  power; 
more  terrible  a  thousand-fold  in  its  merely  phjrsical  grasp 

♦  "  The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt." 
t  "  Rizpah,  the  Daughter  of  Aiah." 


^  [The  title  of  Tamer's  MS.  poemi,  from  which  he  quoted  maoy  lines  for  mottoes 
to  hin  pictures  :  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  125  n.] 

'  [See  above,  part  iz.  ch.  ii.  §  19  seq,  (pp.  276  •^)«] 
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and  grief;  more  terrible,  incalculably,  in  its  mystery  and 
shame.  What  were  the  robber's  casual  pang,  or  the  range 
of  the  flying  skirmish,  compared  to  the  work  of  the  axe, 
and  the  sword,  and  the  famine,  which  was  done  during 
this  man's  youth  on  all  the  hills  and  plains  of  the  Christian 
earth,  from  Moscow  to  Gibraltar  ?  He  was  eighteen  years 
old  when  Napoleon  came  down  on  Areola.  Look  on  the 
map  of  Europe  and  coimt  the  blood-stains  on  it,  between 
Areola  and  Waterloo, 

§  28.  Not  alone  those  blood-stains  on  the  Alpine  snow, 
and  the  blue  of  the  Lombard  plain.  The  English  death 
was  before  his  eyes  also.  No  decent,  calculable,  consoled 
dying ;  no  passing  to  rest  like  that  of  the  aged  burghers  of 
Nuremberg  town.  No  gentle  processions  to  churchyards 
among  the  fields,  the  bronze  crests  bossed  deep  on  the 
memorial  tablets,  and  the  skylark  singing  above  them  from 
among  the  com.  But  the  life  trampled  out  in  the  slime  of 
the  street,  crushed  to  dust  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  wheel, 
tossed  countlessly  away  into  howling  winter  wind  along  five 
himdred  leagues  of  rock-fanged  shore.  Or,  worst  of  all, 
rotted  down  to  forgotten  graves  through  years  of  ignorant 
patience,  and  vain  seeking  for  help  from  man,  for  hope  in 
God — infirm,  imperfect  yearning,  as  of  motherless  in&nts 
starving  at  the  dawn ;  oppressed  royalties  of  captive  thought, 
vague  ague-fits  of  bleak,  amazed  despair. 

§  24.  A  goodly  landscape  this,  for  the  lad  to  paint,  and 
under  a  goodly  light.  Wide  enough  the  light  was,  and 
clear;  no  more  Salvator's  lurid  chasm  on  jagged  horizon,^ 
nor  Diirer's  spotted  rest  of  sunny  gleam  on  hedgerow  and 
field;  but  light  over  all  the  world.  Full  shone  now  its 
awful  globe,  one  pallid  chamel-house, — a  ball  strewn  bright 
with  human  ashes,  glaring  in  poised  sway  beneath  the  sun, 
all  blinding-white  with  death  from  pole  to  pole,' — death,  not 
of  myriads  of  poor  bodies  only,  but  of  will,  and  mercy,  and 
conscience;  death,  not  once  inflicted  on  the  flesh,  but  daily 

1  [See  above,  p.  doal 

*  [The  words  "  a  ball  .  .  .  pole  to  pole "  occur  also  in  a  piece  of  MS.  which  has 
been  given  in  Vol  IV.  p.  376.  J 
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fastening  on  the  spirit;  death,  not  silent  or  patient,  waiting 
his  appointed  hour,  but  voiceful,  venomous ;  death  with  the 
teunting  word,  and  burning  grasp,  and  infixed  sting. 

"Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe."^  The 
word  is  spoken  in  our  ears  continually  to  other  reapers  than 
the  angels, — ^to  the  busy  skeletons  that  never  tire  for  stoop- 
ing. When  the  measure  of  iniquity  is  full,  and  it  seems 
that  another  day  might  bring  repentance  and  redemption, 
— "Put  ye  in  the  sickle."  When  the  young  life  has  been 
wasted  all  away,  and  the  eyes  are  just  opening  upon  the 
tracks  of  ruin,  and  faint  resolution  rising  in  the  heart  for 
nobler  things, — "  Put  ye  in  the  sickle."  When  the  roughest 
blows  of  fortune  have  been  borne  long  and  bravely,  and 
the  hand  is  just  stretched  to  grasp  its  goal, — "  Put  ye  in 
the  sickle."  And  when  there  are  but  a  few  in  the  midst 
of  a  nation,  to  save  it,  or  to  teach,  or  to  cherish;  and  all 
its  life  is  bound  up  in  those  few  golden  ears, — "Put  ye  in 
the  sickle,  pale  reapers,  and  pour  hemlock  for  your  feast  of 
harvest  home." 

This  was  the  sight  which  opened  on  the  young  eyes, 
this  the  watchword  sounding  within  the  heart  of  Turner  in 
his  youth. 

So  taught,  and  prepared  for  his  life's  labour,  sate  the 
boy  at  last  alone  among  his  fair  English  hills ;  and  began  to 
paint,  with  cautious  toil,  the  rocks,  and  fields,  and  trickling 
brooks,  and  soft  white  clouds  of  heaven. 

>  [Joel  iii.  13.    The  following  reference  ii  to  Revelation  xiv.  14-20 ;  and  the  use 
of  ''nemlock,"  lower  down,  is  suggested  by  Hosea  x.  4.] 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   NEREID'S  GUARD 

§  1.  The  work  of  Turner,  in  its  first  period,  is  said  in 
my  account  of -his  drawings  at  the  National  Gallery  to  be 
distinguished  by  "boldness  of  handling,  generally  gloomy 
tendency  of  mind,  subdued  colour,  and  perpetual  rdference 
to  precedent  in  composition,"  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
those  two  catalogues'*^  for  a  more  special  account  of  his 
early  modes  of  technical  study.  Here  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  expression  of  that  gloomy  tendency  of  mind, 
whose  causes  we  are  now  better  able  to.  understand. 

§  2.  It  was  prevented  from  overpowering  him  by  his 
labour.  This,  continual,  and  as  tranquil  in  its  course  as  a 
ploughman's  in  the  field,  by  demanding  an  admirable  humi- 
lity and  patience,  averted  the  tragic  passion  of  youth.  Full 
of  stem  sorrow  and  fixed  purpose,  the  boy  set  himself  to 
his  labour  silently  and  meekly,  like  a  workman's  child  on 
its  first  day  at  the  cotton-mill.  Without  haste,  but  with- 
out relaxation, — accepting  all  modes  and  means  of  progress, 
however  painfiil  or  humiliating,  he  took  the  burden  on 
his  shoulder  and  began  his  march.  There  was  nothing  so 
little,  but  he  noticed  it;  nothing  so  great,  but  he  began 
preparations  to  cope  with  it.  For  some  time  his  work  is, 
apparently,  feelingless,  so  patient  and  mechanical  are  the 
first  essays.  It  gains  gradually  in  power  and  grasp ;  there 
is  no  perceptible  aim  at  freedom,   or  at  fineness,  but  the 

*  ''Notes  on  the  Turner  Collection  at  Marlborough  House."  1857. 
''Catalogue  of  the  Sketches  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  exhibited  at  Marlborough 
House."     1858.1 

1  [Vol.  XIII.  pp.  89-181,  227-816.     The  particular  passage  here  cited  is  at  p.  261.] 
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force  insensibly  becomes  swifter,  and  the  touch  finer.  The 
colour  is  always  dark  or  subdued. 

§  8.  Of  the  first  forty  subjects  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  thirty-one  are  architectural,  and  of  these, 
twenty-one  are  of  elaborate  Gothic  architecture  (Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Malmesbury  Abbey, 
Tintem  Abbey,  etc.).  I  look  upon  the  discipline  given  to 
his  hand  by  these  formal  drawings  as  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. His  mind  was  also  gradually  led  by  them  into  a 
calmer  pensiveness.^  Education  amidst  country  possessing 
architectural  remains  of  some  noble  kind,  I  beUeve  to  be 
wholly  essential  to  the  progress  of  a  landscape  artist.  The 
first  verses  he  ever  attached  to  a  picture  were  in  1798. 
They  are  from  Paradise  Losty  and  refer  to  a  picture  of 
Morning,  on  the  Coniston  Fells: — 

'^Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 
Till  the  sun  paints  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise/'^ 

By  glancing  over  the  verses,  which  in  following  years  t  he 
quotes  from  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Mallet,  it  may  be  seen 
at  once  how  his  mind  was  set,  so  far  as  natural  scenes 
were  concerned,  on  rendering  atmospheric  effect; — ^and  so 

**  The  regret  I  expressed  in  the  third  volume'  at  Turner's  not  having 
been  educated  under  the  influence  of  Gothic  art  was^  therefore,  mistaken ;  I 
had  not  then  had  access  to  his  earliest  studies.  He  was  educated  under  Uie 
influence  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but,  in  more  advanced  life,  his  mind  was 
warped  and  weakened  by  classical  architecture.  Why  he  left  the  one  for 
the  other,  or  how  far  good  influences  were  mingled  with  evil  in  the  result 
of  the  change,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

t  They  may  be  referred  to  with  ease  in  Boone's  Catalogue  of  Turner's 
Pictures.     1857.' 

See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  406  and  n.,  aud  compare  ibid,,  pp.  126,  316.] 

[See  Vol.  V.  p.  302,  and  compare  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  16»-159.] 

[Or,  now  more  accessibly,  in  the  Appendix  to  Thombury's  lAfe,  where  the 
Catalogue  is  repeated.  In  his  first  draft  Ruskin  referred  more  particularlv  to 
the  picture  of  Dunstanborough  (exhibited  in  1798,  now  in  the  City  Art  Gallery^ 
Melbourne),  with  the  quotation  from  lliomson's  Seasons : — 

''The  desert  joys, 
Wildly  thro'  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter."] 
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&r  as  emotion  was  to   be  expressed,  how  consistently  it 
was  melancholy.^ 

He  paints,  first  of  heroic  or  meditative  subjects,  the 
Fifth  Plague  of  £g3rpt;  next,  the  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt. 
His  first  tribute  to  llie  Memory  of  Nelson  is  the  ''Battle 
of  the  Nile,"  1799.'  I  presume  an  unimportant  picture, 
as  the  power  was  not  then  availably  developed.  His  first 
classical  subject  is  Narcissus  and  Echo,  in  1805: — 

''So  melts  the  youth^  and  languishes  away. 
His  beauty  vrithers,  and  his  limbs  decay."' 


I  [llius  in  1799  Tamer  exhibited  ''Harlech  Castle/'  with  the  lines  from  Milton 
(Paradm  LoH,  book  iv.)  : — 

"Now  came  still  evening  on.  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad." 

And  in  the  same  year^  "Caernarvon  Castle,"  with  a  quotation  from  Mallet  (1705- 
I7e5)  :— 

"Now  rose 
Sweet  evening,  solemn  hour;  the  sun  declined,"  etc 

Also  "  Warkwortk  Castle,"  with  a  quotation  from  Thomson's  Seawfu: — 

"Behold,  slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid  |rrove. 
Unusual  darkness  broods ;  and  growing,  gams 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky ;  and  on  yon  bsleful  cloud 
A  redd'ning  gloom,  a  magasine  of  &te. 
Ferment"] 

*  [The  "Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt"  (with  Exodus  be.  23  as  its  motto)  was  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1800,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Francis  Cook.  The  "  Tenth 
Plague "  (with  Exodus  ix.  29,  30  as  its  motto)  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1802,  and  is  No.  470  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  "  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1799,  was  shown  by  tiie  >nneteenth  Century  Art  Society,  July, 
1886.  "Narcissus  and  Echo"  is  at  Petworth :  "1805"  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for 
"  1804  "  (the  date  of  its  exhibition  at  the  Academy).  The  "  Hesperides,"  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  in  1806,  is  No.  477  in  the  National  Oatlery.  Turner's  title 
was  "The  Goddess  of  Discord  choosing  the  apple  of  contention  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides  " ;  and  the  following  is  tKe  explanatory  note  in  the  official  catalogue : — 

"The  three  daughters  of  Hesperus,  Aegle,  Hespere,  and  Erjrtheu,  dwelt  in  this 
western  garden,  and  had  charge  of  the  tree  of  the  golden  apples,  the  gift  of  Earth  to 
Juno  on  her  wedding  day;  the  Hesperides  and  the  garden  were  protected  by  the 
dragon  Ladon.  The  Goddess  of  Discord,  not  having  been  invited  to  the  marriage 
feast  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  threw  one  of  these  apples  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
gods,  to  be  taken  by  the  most  beautifuL  It  was  claimed  by  Juno,  Minerva,  and  by 
Venus,  and  Jupiter  ordered  the  contest  to  be  decided  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
awarded  the  apple  to  Venus.  This  judgment  of  Paris  was  not  only  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Tro^,  but  of  countless  misfortunes  also  to  the  Greeks.  The  Goddess  of 
Discord  is  on  the  right  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  golden  apple  (or  orange)  from  one  of 
the  Hesperides.  Toe  dragon  is  seen  lying  along  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  in  tho 
middle  distance."] 

'  [The  first  two  lines  of  a  longer  passage  cited  by  Turner  in  the  catalogue;  it 
is  from  a  version  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  iii.  489-601.] 
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The  year  foUowiiig  he  summons  his  whole  strength,  and 
paints  what  we  might  suppose  would  be  a  happier  sub- 
ject, the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  This  being  the  most 
important  picture  of  the  first  period,  I  will  analyse  it 
completely.^ 

§  4.  The  &ble  of  the  Hesperides  had,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  Greek  mind  two  distinct  meanings;  the  first  refer* 
ring  to  natural  phenomena,  and  the  second  to  moraL  The 
natural  meaning  of  it  I  believe  to  have  been  this : — 

The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  westernmost  part  of  the  Cyrenaica ;  it  was  generally  the 
expression  for  the  beauty  and  luxuriant  v^etation  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  that  district.  The  centre  of  the  Cyrenaica 
"is  occupied  by  a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose 
edge  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  intersected  by 
mountain-streams  running  through  ravines  filled  with  the 
richest  vegetation;  well  watered  by  frequent  rains,  exposed 
to  the  cool  sea-breeze  from  the  north,  and  sheltered  by  the 
mass  of  the  mountain  from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the 
Sahara."  * 

The  Greek  colony  of  C)rrene  itself  was  founded  ten  miles 
from  the  sea-shore,  "in  a  spot  backed  by  the  mountains 
on  the  south,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery  blasts  of  the 
desert;  while  at  the  height  of  about  1,800  feet  an  inex- 
haustible spring  bursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  pours  its  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a 
most  beautiful  ravine." 

The  nymphs  of  the  west,  or  Hesperides,  are,  therefore, 
I  believe,  as  natural  types,  the  representatives  of  the  sofl 
western  winds  and  sunshine,  which  were  in  this  district  most 
favourable  to  vegetation.  In  this  sense  they  are  called 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  the  western  winds  being 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.     Art.  *'  Cyrenaica." 


>  [For  other  discussions  of  the  picture,  see  Notes  on  the  Turner  CoUedion,  Vol.  XIII. 
pp.  113-119,  and  Lectures  on  Landscape,  §§  69-71.] 
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cooled  by  the  snow  of  Atlas.^  The  dragon,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  representative  of  the  Sahara  wind,  or  Simoom,  which 
blew  over  the  garden  from  above  the  hills  on  the  south, 
and  forbade  all  advance  of  cultivation  beyond  their  ridge. 
Whether  this  was  the  physical  meaning  of  the  tradition 
in  the  Greek  mind  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  Turner's  first  interpretation  of  it.  A  glance  at  the 
picture  may  determine  this :  a  clear  fountain  being  made 
the  principal  object  in  the  foreground, — a  bright  and  strong 
torrent  in  the  distance, — ^while  the  dragon,  wrapped  in  flame 
and  whirlwind,  watches  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

§  5.  But,  both  in  the  Greek  mind  and  in  Turner's,  this 
natural  meaning  of  the  legend  was  a  completely  subordi- 
nate one.  The  moral  significance  of  it  lay  far  deeper. 
In  the  second,  but  principal  sense,  the  Hesperides  were 
not  daughters  of  Atlas,  nor  connected  with  the  winds  of 
the  wes^  but  with  its  splendour.  They  are  properly  the 
n3rmphs  of  the  sunset,  and  are  the  daughters  of  night, 
having  many  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  I  shall  take 
Hesiod's  account.' 

§  6.  **  And  the  Night  begat  Doom,  and  short-withering 
Fate,  and  Death. 

''And  begat  Sleep,  and  the  company  of  Dreams,  and 
Censure,  and  Sorrow. 

''And  the  Hesperides,  who  keep  the  golden  fruit  beyond 
the  mighty  Sea. 

"And  the  Destinies,  and  the  Spirits  of  merciless  punish- 
ment. 

"And  Jealousy,  and  Deceit,  and  Wanton  Love;  and 
Old  Age,  that  fades  away;  and  Strife,  whose  will  en- 
dures." 

§  7.  We  have  not,  I  think,  hitherto  quite  imderstood 
the  Greek  feeling  about  those  nymphs  and  their  golden 
apples,  coming  as  a  light  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud ; — ^between 
Censure,  and  Sorrow, — and  the  Destinies.     We  must  look 

>  [See  Diodonit  Siculai,  iv.  27.} 
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to  the  precise  meaiiing  of  Hesiod's  wixrds,  in  order  to  get 
the  force  of  the  passage. 

''The  night  begat  Doom";  that  is  to  say,  the  doom 
of  unforeseen  accident — doom  essentially  of  darkness, 

''And  short-withering  Fate."  Ill  translated.  I  cannot 
do  it  better/  It  means  especially  the  sudden  fate  which 
brings  untimely  end  to  all  purpose,  and  cuts  off  youth  and 
its  promise :  cidled,  therefore  (the  epithet  hardly  ever  leaving 
it),  "black  Fate." 

"And  Death."  This  is  the  universal,  inevitable  death, 
opposed  to  the  interfering,  untimely  death.  These  three 
are  named  as  the  elder  children*  Hesiod  pauses,  and  repeats 
the  word  "bc^t"  before  going  on  to  number  the  others. 

"And  begat  Sleep,  and  the  Company  of  Dreams." 

"And  Censure:'  "Momus,"  the  Spirit  of  Blame— the 
spirit  which  desires  to  blame  rather  than  to  praise; — false, 
base,  unhelpful,  unholy  judgment ; — ^ignorant  and  blind,  child 
of  the  Night. 

"And  Sorrow."  Accurately,  sorrow  of  mourning;  the 
sorrow  of  the  night  when  no  man  can  work :  of  the  night 
that  falls  when  what  was  the  light  of  the  ejres  is  taken 
from  us ;  lamenting,  sightless  sorrow,  without  hope,— child 
of  Night. 

And  the  Hesperides."  We  will  come  back  to  these. 
And  the  Destinies,  and  the  Spirits  of  Merciless  Pun- 
ishment." These  are  the  great  Fates  which  have  rule 
over  conduct;  the  first  fate  spoken  of  (short- withering)  is 
that  which  has  rule  over  occurrence.  These  great  Fates 
are  Clotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos.  Their  three  powers  are, — 
Clotho's  over  the  due,  the  thread,  or  connecting  energy, 
— ^that  is,  the  conduct  of  life;  Lachesis'  over  the  lot — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  chance  which  warps,  entangles,  or  bends  the 
course  of  life.    Atropos,  inflexible,  cuts  the  thread  for  ever.* 

^  [Hesiod's  words  are  : — 

Ni>{  9*  §r€K€  (TTifyep^  r«  TAhfiw  koX  K^pa  fifKoLU^aif 

'  [A  Fate  whose  power  Roikin  waa  often  to  feel  and  recognise :  see  Fors 
Claviffera,  Letters  59,  60,  etc.  For  a  translation  of  a  passage  from  Lucian  in 
which  Clotho  is  introdaced,  see  ''The  Tortoise  of  JEgina/'  §  10.] 
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"And  Jealousy,"  especially  the  jealousy  of  Fortune,  in 
balancing  all  good  by  evil.  The  Greeks  had  a  peculiar 
dread  of  this  form  of  fate, 

''And  Deceit,  and  sensual  Love.  And  Old  Age  that 
fades,  and  Strife  that  endures";  that  is  to  say,  old  age, 
which,  growing  not  in  wisdom,  is  marked  only  by  its  failing 
power — by  the  gradual  gaining  of  darkness  on  the  faculties, 
and  helplessness  on  the  frame.  Such  age  is  the  forerunner 
of  true  death — ^the  child  of  Night.  "And  Strife,"  the  last 
and  the  mightiest,  the  nearest  to  man  of  the  Night-children 
— blind  leader  of  the  blind.^ 

§  8.  Understanding  thus  whose  sisters  they  are,  let  us 
consider  of  the  Hesperides  themselves — spoken  of  com- 
monly as  the  "Singing  Nymphs."*    They  are  four.* 

Their  names  are,  ^gl^,— Brightness ;  Erytheia, — Blush- 
ing; Hestia, — ^the  (spirit  of  the)  Hearth;  Arethusa, — ^the 
Ministering. 

O  English  reader  I  hast  thou  ever  heard  of  these  fair 
and  true  daughters  of  Sunset,  beyond  the  mighty  sea? 

And  was  it  not  well  to  trust  to  such  keepers  the  guard- 
ing of  the  golden  fruit  which  the  earth  gave  to  Juno  at  her 
marriage  ?  Not  fruit  only :  fruit  on  the  tree,  given  by  the 
earth,  the  great  mother,  to  Juno  (female  power),  at  her  mar- 
riage vrith  Jupiter,  or  ruling  manly  power  (distinguished  from 
the  tried  and  agonizing  strength  of  Hercules).  I  call  Juno, 
briefly,  female  power.  She  is,  especially,  the  goddess  pre- 
siding over  marriage,  regarding  the  woman  as  the  mistress 
of  a  household.    Vesta  (the  goddess  of  the  hearth''^),  with 

*  Her  name  is  also  that  of  the  Hesperid  nymph;  but  I  give  the  Hes« 
perid  her  Greek  form  of  name,  to  distinguish  her  from  the  goddess.  The 
Hesperid  Arethusa  has  the  same  subordinate  relation  to  Ceres;  and  Erytheia, 
to  Venus.  Mg]6  signifies  especially  the  spirit  of  brightness  or  cheerfulness ; 
including  even  the  subordinate  idea  of  household  neatness  or  cleanliness. 

1  [Matthew  xv.  14.] 

'  [So  in  Euripides,  Hercules  Furens,  394 :  i^fin^Ms  re  K6pas  ifKvSer  i^nrepUuf  it  a^Xdy 
(see  below,  §  12).  J 

'  [Their  names  are  given  by  Apollodorus,  ii.  5,  11.  Tlie  ordinary  mythology, 
however,  speaks  of  only  three — iBgle,  Erytheia,  and  Hesperethusa ;  so  in  Milton 
{ComuMj  981)  :— 

''AH  amidst  the  gardens  &ir 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three."] 
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Ceres,  and  Venus,  are  variously  dominant  over  marriage, 
as  the  fulfilment  of  love;  but  Juno  is  pre-eminently  the 
housewives'  goddess.  She  therefore  represents,  in  her  char- 
acter, whatever  good  or  evil  may  residt  from  female  ambi- 
tion, or  desire  of  power:  and,  as  to  a  housewife,  the  earth 
presents  its  golden  fruit  to  her,  which  she  gives  to  two 
kinds  of  guardians.  The  wealth  of  the  earth,  as  the  source 
of  household  peace  and  plenty,  is  watched  by  the  singing 
nymphs — ^the  Hesperides.  But,  as  the  source  of  household 
sorrow  and  desolation,  it  is  watched  by  the  Dragon. 

We  must,  therefore,  see  who  the  Dragon  was,  and  what 
kind  of  dragon. 

§  9.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  we  traced 
in  an  earlier  chapter,^  the  birth  of  the  Gorgons,  through 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  from  Nereus.  The  youngest  child  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto  is  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides ;  *  but 
this  latest  descent  is  not,  as  in  Northern  traditions,'  a  sign 
of  fortimateness :  on  the  contrary,  the  children  of  Nereus 
receive  gradually  more  and  more  terror  and  power,  as  they 
are  later  bom,  till  this  last  of  the  Nereids  unites  horror  and 
power  at  their  utmost.  Observe  the  gradual  change.  Nereus 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  true^  and  gentle. 

This  is  Hesiod's  account  of  him ; — 

**  And  Pontus  begat  Nereus,  simple  and  true,  the  oldest 
of  children ;  but  they  call  him  the  aged  man,  in  that  he  is 
errorless  and  kind;  neither  forgets  he  what  is  right;  but 
knows  all  just  and  gentle  counsel."^ 

§  10.  Now  the  children  of  Nereus,  like  the  Hesperides 
themselves,  bear  a  twofold  typical  character;  one  physical, 
the  other  moral.  In  his  physical  symbolism,  Nereus  him- 
self is  the  calm  and  gentle  sea,  from  which  rise,  in  gradual 

*  [See  above^  p.  182.] 

>  [Hesiod,  Theogony,  334,  336  :  ''And  Ceto  mingling  in  love  with  Phorcys  brought 
forth,  as  youngest  bom^  a  terrible  serpent  which  in  the  secret  places  of  dark  earth 
guards  the  all-golden  apples,"  etc.  (see  Ruskin's  translation  in  §  12).] 

'  [See,  for  example,  Grimm's  Fairy  Taies^  often  based  on  Scandinavian  and  North 
German  legends,  in  which  the  youngest  son  succeeds,  where  his  elder  brothers  have 
fiiiled.1 

*  [Theogmy,  233-236.] 
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increase  of  terror,  the  clouds  and  storms.  In  his  moral 
character,  Nereus  is  the  tjrpe  of  the  deep,  pure,  rightly- 
tempered  human  mind,  £rom  which,  in  gradual  degeneracy, 
spring  the  troubling  passions. 

Keeping  this  double  meaning  in  view,  observe  the  whole 
line  of  descent  to  the  Hesperides'  Dragon.  Nereus,  by  the 
Earth,  begets  (1)  Thaumas  (the  wonderful),  physically,  the 
father  of  the  Rainbow ;  morally,  the  type  of  the  enchant- 
ments and  dangers  of  imagination.  His  grandchildren,  be- 
sides the  Rainbow,  are  the  Harpies.  (2)  Phorcys  (Orcus?), 
physicaUy,  the  treachery  or  devouring  spirit  of  the  sea; 
morally,  covetousness  or  malignity  of  heart  (8)  Ceto,  phy- 
sically, the  deep  places  of  the  sea ;  morally,  secretness 
of  heart,  called  '*  fair-cheeked,''  because  tranquil  in  outward 
aspect.  (4)  Eurybia  (wide  strength),  physically,  the  flowing, 
especially  the  tidal  power  of  the  sea  (she,  by  one  of  the 
sons  of  Heaven,  becomes  the  mother  of  three  great  Titans,^ 
one  of  whom,  Astrseus,  and  the  Dawn,  are  the  parents  of 
the  four  Winds) ;  morally,  the  healthy  passion  of  the  heart 
Thus  far  the  children  of  Nereus. 

§  11.  Next,  Phorcys  and  Ceto,.  in  their  physical  char- 
acters (the  grasping  or  devouring  of  the  sea,  reaching  out 
over  the  land,  and  its  depth),  beget  the  Clouds  and  Storms 
— ^namely,  first,  the  Graias,  or  soft  rain-clouds;  then  the 
Gorgons,  or  storm-clouds;  and  yoimgest  and  last,  the  Hes- 
perides' Dragon, — ^Volcanic  or  earth-storm,  associated,  in 
conception,  with  the  Simoom  and  fiery  African  winds. 

But,  in  its  moral  significance,  the  descent  is  this.  Cov- 
etousness, or  malignity  (Phorcys),  and  Secretness  (Ceto), 
beget,  first,  the  darkening  passions,  whose  hair  is  always 
gray ;  then  the  stormy  and  merciless  passions,  brazen-winged 
(the  Gorgons),  of  whom  the  dominant.  Medusa,  is  ice-cold, 
turning  all  who  look  on  her  to  stone.  And,  lastly,  the 
consuming  (poisonous  and  volcanic)  passions — the  **  flame- 
backed  dragon,"'  uniting  the  powers  of  poison,  and  instant 

>  [Hfldod,  Theojftmy,  375,  d7al 

>  [Spdncoirra  wvpff6ruTw :  Euripides,  Mereuiet  Fureni,  398.] 
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destruction.  Now  the  reader  may  have  heard,  perhaps,  in 
other  books  of  Genesis  than  Hesiod's,  of  a  dragon  being 
busy  about  a  tree  which  bore  apples,  and  of  crushing  the 
head  of  that  dragon ;  but  seeing  how,  in  the  Greek  mind, 
this  serpent  was  descended  £rom  the  sea,  he  may,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  to  remember  another  verse,  bearing  also  on 
the  matter: — ^'Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in 
the  waters";^  and  yet  more  surprised,  going  on  with  the 
Septuagint  version,  to  find  where  he  is  being  led:  ^'Thou 
brakest  the  head  of  the  dragon,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat 
to  the  Ethiopian  people.  Thou  didst  tear  asunder  the 
strong  fountains  and  the  storm-torrents;  thou  didst  dry  up 
the  rivers  of  Etham,''  x^a^  Ka\  yeipAppw^,  the  Pegasus  foun- 
tains— '^  Etham  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness/' 

§  12.  Returning  then  to  Hesiod,  we  find  he  tells  us 
of  the  Dragon  himself: — ^'He,  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
desert  land,  kept  the  all-golden  apples  in  his  great  knots" 
(coils  of  rope,  or  extremities  of  an3rthing).^  With  which 
comjmre  Euripides'  report  of  him: — "And  Hercules  came 
to  tibe  Hesperian  dome,  to  the  singing  maidens,  plucking 
the  apple-fruit  from  the  golden  petals;  slaying  the  flame- 
backed  dragon,  who,  twined  round  and  round,  kept  guard 
in  unapproachable  spires " '  (spirals  or  whirls,  as  of  a  whirl- 
wind-vortex). 

Farther,  we  hear  from  other  scattered  syllables  of  tra- 
dition, that  this  dragon  was  sleepless,  and  that  he  was  able 
to  take  various  tones  of  human  voice.* 

And  we  find  a  later  tradition  than  Hesiod's  calling  him 

'  [Psalm  Ixxiv.  IZj  14,  15.  In  the  second  of  these  verses  the  Septuagint  has^ 
however^  rdf  xe^aXdt  rnXi  tplicornn — *'  the  head#  of  the  dragon  "  ;  for  "  Etham  in  the 
wilderness,"  sea  Exodas  ziii.  20.] 

«  [Theogony,  334,  335  :— 

If  it  were  possible  thus  to  interpret  rtlpoffu^  i¥  fuydXois  —  making  Tclpaatp  mean 
coils,  and  not  ends — Ruskin's  version  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
translation,  which  is  'Mn  the  vast  boundaries  of  the  earUi/'  i.e,,  in  the  illimitable 
realms  ^'beyond  the  mighty  sea."] 

>  [Hercule9  Furem,  394-400.] 

*  [ApoUodorus,  iL  5,  11  :  i^^lKwrvt  dk  Avrh  {ft^a)  ipdjcttf  dSdwaros,  Tu^vof  ical 
Ex^^'i  iCf^Xdt  ix^  ^Kwrhv '  ^XP^^  ^    ^tnrats  TorroUus  ical  vouc/Xaif.] 
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a  child  of  Typhon  and  Echidna.  Now  Typhon  is  volcanic 
storm,  generally  the  evil  spirit  of  tumult. 

Echidna  (the  adder)  is  a  descendant  of  Medusa.^  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Chrysaor  (the  lightning),  by  Callirhoe  (the 
fair  flowing),  a  daughter  of  Ocean ; — ^that  is  to  say,  she  joins 
the  intense  fatality  of  the  lightning  with  perfect  gentleness. 
In  form  she  is  half-maiden,  hatf-serpent ;  therefore  she  is 
the  spirit  of  aU  the  fatallest  evil,  veiled  in  gentleness:  or, 
in  one  word,  treachery ; — ^having  dominion  over  many  gentle 
things; — ^and  chiefly  over  a  kiss,  given,  indeed,  in  another 
garden  than  that  of  the  Hesperides,  yet  in  relation  to  keep- 
ing of  treasure  also.' 

§  18.  Having  got  this  farther  clue,  let  us  look  who  it  is 
whom  Dante  makes  the  tjrpical  Spirit  of  Treachery.  The 
eighth  or  lowest  pit  of  hell  is  given  to  its  keeping ;  at  the 
edge  of  which  pit,  Virgil  casts  a  rope  down  for  a  signal; 
instantly  there  rises,  as  fix>m  the  sea,  ^'as  one  returns  who 
hath  been  down  to  loose  some  anchor,*"  ^^the  fell  monster 
with  the  deadly  sting,  who  passes  mountains,  breaks  through 
fenced  walls,  and  firm  embattled  spears;  and  with  his  filth 
taints  all  the  world.''* 

Think  for  an  instant  of  another  place: — "Sharp  stones 
are  under  him,  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear.'' ^ 
We  must  yet  keep  to  Dante,  however.  Echidna,  remem- 
ber, is  half-maiden,  half-serpent; — ^hear  what  Dante's  Fraud 
is  like: — 

''Forthwith  that  image  vile  of  Fraud  appear 'd^ 
His  head  and  upper  part  exposed  on  land^ 
But  laid  not  on  the  shore  his  bestial  train. 
His  face  the  semblance  of  a  just  man's  wore. 
So  kind  and  gracious  was  its  outward  cheer; 
The  rest  was  serpent  all :  two  shaggy  claws 


^  [Here  we  revert  to  Hesiod^  who  makes  Chrjrsaor  spring  from  Medusa,  and 
Chnnsaor^  by  union  with  Callirhoe,  bear  Echidna  {'Fheogmyj  281,287>  205).] 

'  rrhe  MS.  has :  ^' .  .  .  and  chiefly  over  a  kiss  in  anolJier  garden  than  that  of 
the  Hesperides,  yet  in  relation  with  keeping  of  gold,  or  at  least  of  silver"  (Matthew 
xxvi.  49;  xxvii.  3).] 

'  [If\femOf  xvi.  133;  zvii.  1-3  (Gary's  translation,  which  also  is  followed  in  tbe 
next  jwssage,  tWrf.,  7-27).] 

«  [Job  xli.  29.] 
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Reach'd  to  the  armpits;  and  the  back  and  breast, 

And  either  side^  were  painted  o'er  with  nodes 

And  orbits.     Colours  variegated  more 

Nor  Turks  nor  Tartars  e'er  on  cloth  of  state 

With  interchangeable  embroiderj  wove> 

Nor  spread  Arachne  o'er  her  curious  loom. 

As  oft-times  a  light  skiff  moor'd  to  the  shore. 

Stands  part  in  water,  part  upon  the  land; 

Or,  as  where  dwells  the  greedy  German  boor. 

The  beaver  settles,  watching  for  his  prey; 

So  on  the  rim,  that  fenced  the  sand  with  rock. 

Sat  perch 'd  the  fiend  of  evil.     In  the  void 

Glancing,  his  tail  uptum'd,  its  venomous  fork 

With  sting  like  scorpion's  arm'd." 

§  14.  You  observe  throughout  this  description  the  lean- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  Sea  Dragon;  a  little  farther 
on,  his  way  of  flying  is  told  us : — 

"As  a  small  vessel,  backening  out  from  land, 
Her  station  quits;  ao  thence  the  monster  loos'd. 
And,  when  he  felt  himself  at  large,  tum'd  round 
There,  where  the  breast  had  been,  his  forked  tail. 
Thus,  like  an  eel,  outstretch'd,  at  length  he  steer'd. 
Gathering  the  air  up  with  retractile  claws."  ^ 

And,  lastly,  his  name  is  told  us:  Geryon.^  Whereupon, 
looking  back  to  Hesiod,  we  find  that  Geryon  is  Echidna's 
brother.^  Man-serpent,  therefore,  in  Dante,  as  Echidna  is 
woman-serpent. 

We  find  next  that  Geryon  lived  in  the  island  of  Ery- 
theia  (blushing),  only  another  kind  of  blushing  than  that 
of  the  Hesperid  Erytheia,  But  it  is  on,  also,  a  western 
island,  and  Geryon  kept  red  oxen  in  it  (said  to  be  near 
the  red  setting  sun) ;  and  Hercules  kills  him,  as  he  does  the 
Hesperian  dragon:  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  him, 
a  golden  boat  is  given  to  Hercules  by  the  Sun,  to  cross  the 
sea  in« 

§  15.  We  will  return  to  this  part  of  the  legend  presently, 
having  enough  of  it  now  collected  to  get  at  the  complete 
idea  of  the  Hesperian  dragon,  who  is,  in .  fine,  the  "  Pluto 


'If^mmo,  zvii.  100-105  (again  Gary's  translation).] 
iWrf.,  133.] 
*  [Theogmyy  287  9eq,] 
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il  gran  nemico"  of  Dante  ;^  the  demon  of  all  evil  passions 
connected  with  covetousness ;  that  is  to  say,  essentially  of 
fraud,  rage,  and  gloom.  Regarded  as  the  demon  of  Fraud, 
he  is  said  to  be  descended  from  the  viper  Echidna,  frdl  of 
deadly  cunning,  in  whirl  on  whirl;  as  the  demon  of  con- 
suming Rage  from  Phorcys ;  as  the  demon  of  Gloom,  from 
Ceto ; — ^in  his  watching  and  melancholy,  he  is  sleepless  (com- 
pare the  Micyllus  dialogue  of  Lucian ') ;  breathing  whirlwind 
and  fire,  he  is  the  destroyer,  descended  from  Typhon  as  well 
as  Phorcys ;  having,  moreover,  with  all  these,  tiie  irresistible 
strength  of  his  ancestral  sea. 

§  16.  Now,  look  at  him,  as  Turner  has  drawn  him  (p.  402).' 
I  cannot  reduce  the  creature  to  this  scale  without  losing 
half  his  power ;  his  length,  especially,  seems  to  diminish  more 
than  it  should  in  proportion  to  his  bulk.  In  the  picture  he 
is  far  in  the  distance,  cresting  the  mountain;  and  may  be, 
perhaps,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  actual  length 
on  the  canvas  is  a  foot  and  eight  inches;  so  that  it  may 
be  judged  how  much  he  loses  by  the  reduction,  not  to  speak 
of  my  imperfect  etching,*  and  of  the  loss  which,  however 
well  he  might  have  been  engraved,  he  would  still  have  sus- 
tained, in  the  impossibility  of  expressing  the  lurid  colour 
of  his  armour,  alternate  bronze  and  blue. 

§  17.  Still,  the  main  points  of  him  are  discernible  enough : 
and  among  all  the  wonderful  things  that  Turner  did  in  his 
day,  I  think  this  nearly  the  most  wonderful.  How  far  he 
had  really  found  out  for  himself  the  collateral  bearings  of 

*  It  is  merely  a  sketch  on  the  steel,  like  the  illustrations  before  given 
of  composition;  but  it  marks  the  points  needing  note.  Perhaps  some  day 
I  may  be  able  to  engrave  it  of  the  full  sixe.^ 

^  [Hi^efTio,  vi.,  last  line :  ''Quivi  trovammo  Plato  il  gran  nemico."  Qaoted  again 
by  Ruslnn  in  Munera  Pulveriiy  §  90,  and  Lectures  on  Landecape,  §  90.] 

'  [Where  the  eternal  disquietude  of  Wealth  and  Hiffh  Estate  are  contrasted  with 
the  easy  sleep  of  poverty.    For  another  reference  to  the  dialogue,  see  above,  p.  286.] 

*  [The  title  of  the  Plate— ''Qoivi  trovammo  "—is  from  Dante  (see  above)  :  ''There 
we  found  " — ^the  dragon  here  represented.  The  Plate  from  the  original  editions  was 
also  published  in  Le^ree  en  Landscape^  opposite  p.  69 ;  in  this  edition  the  Plate  has 
had  to  be  redaced  by  about  one-fourth.] 

*  [For  this  scheme,  see  above,  p.  8  n.] 
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the  Hesperid  tradition  I  know  not;  but  that  he  had  got 
the  main  clue  of  it»  and  knew  who  the  Dragon  was,  ikere 
can  be  no  doubt;  the  strange  thing  is,  that  his  conception 
of  it  throughout,  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  fits  every 
one  of  the  drcmnstances  of  the  Greek  traditions.  There 
is,  first,  the  Dragon's  descent  from  Medusa  and  Typhon, 
indicated  in  the  serpent*clouds  floating  from  his  head  (com- 
pare my  sketch  of  the  Medusa-^oud,  Plate  71);  then  note 
the  grovelling  and  ponderous  body,  ending  in  a  serpent,  of 
which  we  do  not  see  the  end.  He  drags  the  weight  of 
it  forward  by  his  claws,  not  being  able  to  lift  himself 
from  the  ground  (^'Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that 
fell"^);  then  the  grip  of  the  daws  themsdves  as  if  they 
would  dutch  (rather  than  tear)  the  rock  itself  into  pieces; 
but  chiefly,  the  designing  of  the  body.  Remember,  one  of 
the  essential  characters  of  the  creature,  as  descended  from 
Medusa,  is  its  coldness  and  petrifying  pow»;  this,  in  the 
demon  of  covetousness,  must  exist  to  the  utmost ;  breaSiiii^ 
firo,  he  is  yet  himself  of  ice.  Now,  if  I  were  merdy  to 
draw  this  dragon  as  white,  instead  of  dark,  and  take  his 
claws  away,  his  body  would  become  a  represoitstion  of 
a  great  glacier,  so  nearly  perfect,  that  I  know  no  published 
engraving  of  glader  breaking  over  a  rocky  brcfw  so  like 
the  truth  as  this  dragon's  shoulders '  would  be,  if  they  were 
thrown  out  in  light;  there  being  only  tiiis  difference,  that 
they  have  the  form,  but  not  the  fra^ty  of  the  ice;  they 
are  at  once  ice  and  iioa.  **His  bones  are  like  solid  pieces 
of  brass ;  his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron ;  by  his  neesings 
a  light  doth  shine.'" 

I  [IhiradUe  LoH,  i.  679 :  quoted  again  in  Vol.  XVI.  p.  499.] 
*  [In  the  fint  draft  the  paaaage  rmis : — 

'' .  .  .  80  nearly  perfect,  that  I  know  no  published  engraving  of  the  upper 

Sart  of  the  Glacier  des  fioia^  when  it  first  breaks  over  the  rock  towarda  the 
oaroe  of  the  Arveron,  so  like  it  as  this  dragon's  shoulders  ..." 
The  resemblance  of  the  glacier  to  a  serpent  was  seiMd  also  by  SheUey  in  his  lines  on 
*^  Mont  Blanc,"  written  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni : — 

'^  The  glaciers  cveep 
Like  saaksa  that  watch  their  prey,  fnm  thefar  hr  fbvntains. 
Slow  rolling  on."] 

s  [Job  xli  18.] 
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§  18.  The  strange  unity  of  vertebrated  action,  and  of  a 
true  bony  contour,  infinitely  vaded  in  every  vertebra,  with 
this  glacial  outline; — together  with  the  adoption  of  the 
head  of  the  Ganges  crocodile,  the  fish-eater,  to  show  his 
sea  descent  (and  this  in  the  year  1806,  when  hardly  a 
single  fossil  saurian  skeleton  existed  within  Turner's  relich),^ 
renders  the  whole  conception  one  of  the  most  curious 
exertions  of  the  imaginative  intellect  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted in  the  arts. 

§  19.  Thus  far  then,  of  the  dragon ;  next,  we  have  to 
examine  the  conception  of  the  Goddess  of  Discord.  We 
must  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  tradition  about  Geryon. 
I  cannot  yet  decipher  the  meaning  of  his  oxen,  said  to  be 
fed  together  with  those  of  Hades;  nor  of  the  journey  of 
Hercules,  in  which,  after  slajing  C^erycHi,  he  returns  through 
Europe  like  a  border  forager,  driving  these  ha*ds,  and  led 
into  farther  battle  in  protection  or  recovery  of  them.'  But 
it  seems  to  me  the  main  drift  of  the  legend  cannot  be 
mistaken;  viz.,  that  Geryon  is  the  evil  spirit  of  wealthy  as 
arising  from  commerce ;  hence,  placed  as  a  guardian  of  isles 
in  the  most  distant  sea,  and  reached  in  a  golden  boat; 
while  the  Hesperian  dragon  is  the  evil  spirit  of  wealth, 
as  possessed  in  households;  and  associated,  therefore,  with 
the  true  household  guardians,  or  singing  njnnphs.  Hercules 
(manly  labour),  slaying  both  Geryon  and  Ladon,  presents 
oxen  and  apples  to  Juno  who  is  their  proper  mistress;  but 
the  Goddess  of  Discord,  contriving  tiiat  one  portion  oi 
this  household  wealth  shall  be  ill  bestowed  by  Paris,  he, 
according  to  Coleridge's  interpretation,^  choosing  pleasure 
instead  of  wisdom  or  power; — ^th^re  issue  from  tins  evil 
choice  the  catastrophe  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses,  which  are  essentially,  both  in  the  Iliad  and 

1  [Compare  the  acooant  of  the  pictare  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  118.] 

*  pee  ApoUodoros,  ii.  106  ieg.,  for  these  legends.] 

'  [The  editors  do  not  find  this  reference  m  Coleridge,  though  he  disciusseB  the 
choice  df  Hercules  (in  The  Friend,  introduction  to  the  Second  Section).  Probahlf 
Ruskin,  recollecting  that^  wrote  '' Coleridge"  hj  a  slip  for  ''Bacon";  the  interpre- 
tation is  given  in  lie  Advancement  qfLearmng  (i.  8,  7).] 
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Odyssey^  the  troubling  of  household  peace ;  ^  terminating  with 
the  restoration  of  this  peace  by  repentance  and  patience; 
Helen  and  Penelope  seen  at  la^t  sitting  upon  thehr  house^ 
hold  thrones,  in  the  Hesperian  light  of  age. 

§  20.  We  have,  therefore,  to  regard  Discord,  in  the  Hes^ 
perides  garden,  eminently  as  the  disturber  of  households, 
assuming  a  different  aspect  from  Homer's  wild  and  fierce 
discord  of  war.     They  are,  nevertheless,  one  and  the  same 
power;  for  she  changes  her  aspect  at  will.     I  cannot  get 
at  the  root  of  her  name.  Ens.'    It  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
ought  to  have  one  in  common  with  Erinnys  (Fury) ;  but  it 
means  always  contention,  emulation,  or  competition,  either 
in  mind  or  in  words ; — ^the  final  work  of  Eris  is  essentially 
'* division,!'  and  she  is  herself  always  double-minded;  shouts 
two  ways  at  once  (in  Iliads  xi.  6),  and  wears  a  mantle  rent 
in  half  {jEneid^  viii.  702).     Homer  makes  her  loud-voiced,* 
and  insatiably  covetous.    This  last  attribute  is,   with  him, 
the  source  of  her  usual  title.      She  is  little  when  she  first 
is  seen,  then  rises  till  her  head  touches  heaven.*     By  Virgil 
she  is  called  mad;  and  her  hair  is  of  serpents,  bound  with 
bloody  garlands.'^ 

§  21.  This  is  the  conception  first  adopted  by  Turner, 
but  combined  with  another  which  he  found  in  Spenser; 
only  note  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
English  poets  between  Eris  (Discord)  and  At^  (Error), 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Discord,  according  to  Hesiod.^  She 
is  properly — ^mischievous  error,  tender-footed ;  ^  for  she  does 
not  walk  on  the  earth,  but  on  heads  of  men  {lUad, 
xix.  92);  i.e.,  not  on  the  solid  ground,  but  on  human  vain 
thoughts;  therefore,  her  hair  is  glittering^  (Iliads  xix.  126). 
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[Compare  what  Raskin  says  above,  p.  273.] 
'Aooording  to  tomoy  akin  to  inuei :  the  angry  one.] 

'See  liiad,  zL  10  :  Ma  tt^'  l^wrt  Btd  fUya  n  feiy^r  n  BpBi*.    She  ia   '^  insatiably 
covetous "  (Aftorw  fu/uiwa)  in  IHad,  iv.  440,  and  so  again  in  v.  618.     Her  oaual  title 
is  $vf»afi6pot,  eating  the  heart] 
«  [See  IKad,  iv.  442, 443.] 
'  'jBneid,  vi.  280  :  '^  Discordia  demons  Vipereum  crinem  vittis  innejca  eruentis."] 

f  'ri  itiw  ^AtoXoI  T6faf :  lUad,  xix.  92.] 
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I  think  she  is  mainly  the  confusion  of  mind  coming  of 
pride,  as  Ens  comes  of  covetousness ;  therefore,  Homer 
makes  her  a  daughter  of  Jove.^  Spenser,  under  the  name 
of  At^,  describes  Eris.  I  referred  to  his  account  of  her  in 
my  notice  of  the  Discord  on  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice 
(remember  the  inscription  there,  Discordia  mm^  discardans). 
{Stones  of  Venice^  IL  viiL  71.')  But  the  stanzas  from 
which  Turner  derived  his  conception  of  her  are  these — 

''Alfl^  9A  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double. 
With  matchless  eares  defonned  and  distort, 
Fild  with  false  rumors  and  seditious  trouble, 
Bred  in  assemblies  of  the  vulgar  sort. 
That  still  are  led  with  every  light  report: 
And  as  her  eares,  so  eke  her  feet  were  odde. 
And  much  unlike;  th'  one  long,  the  other  short. 
And  both  misplast;  that,  when  th'  one  forward  yode. 
The  other  badLC  retired  and  contririe  trode. 


''Likewise  unequall  were  her  handes  twaine; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  pusht  away; 
That  one  did  make,  the  other  mard  againe. 
And  sought  to  bring  all  things  unto  decay; 
Whereby  great  riches,  gathered  manie  a  day. 
She  in  short  space  did  often  bring  to  nought,  ^ 

And  their  possessours  often  did  dismay : 
For  all  her  studie  was,  and  all  her  thought. 
How  she  might  overthrow  the  things  that  Concord  wrought. 

"So  much  her  malice  did  her  might  surpas. 
That  even  th'  Almightie  selfe  she  did 
Because  to  man  so  merciful  He  was. 
And  unto  all  His  creatures  so  benigne, 
Sith  she  herself  was  of  His  grace  indigne ; 
For  all  this  worlds  faire  workmanship  she  tride 
Unto  his  last  confusion  to  bring, 
And  that  great  golden  chaine  quite  to  divide, 
With  which  it  blessed  Concord  hath  together  tide." 

All  these  circumstances  of  decrepitude  and  distortion 
Turner  has  followed,  through  hand  and  limb,  with  patient 
care :  he  has  added  one  final  touch  of  his  own.    The  nymph 

>  [mad,  sdz.  91.] 

*  [In  this  edition.  Vol  X.  p.  390.    The  following  stansas  are  from  the  FaeriB 
Qtuene,  book  iv.  canto  i.  27-29.] 
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who  brings  the  apples  to  the  goddess,  oAers  her  one  in  each 
hand ;  and  Ens,  of  the  divided  mind,  cannot  choose. 

§  22.  One  farther  circumstance  must  be  noted,  in  order 
to  complete  our  undentanding  of  the  picture,^ — ^the  gloont 
extending,  not  to  the  dragon  only,  but  also  to  the  fountain 
and  the  tree  of  golden  fruit.  The  reason  of  this  gloom 
may  be  found  in  two  other  passages  of  the  authors  from 
which  Tiumer  had  tidten  his  cmiception  of  Ens — ^Virgil  and 
Spenser.  For  though  the  Hesperides  in  their  own  char- 
acter, as  the  nymphs  of  domestic  joy,  are  entirely  bright 
(and  the  garden  always  bright  around  them),  yet  seen  or 
remembered  in  sorrow,  or  in  the  presence  of  discord,  they 
deepen  distress.  Their  entirely  happy  character  is  given  by 
Euripides: — "The  fruit-planted  shore  of  the  Hesperides,— 
songstresses, — ^where  the  ruler  of  the  pxurple  lake  allows  not 
any  more  to  the  sailor  his  way,  assigning  the  boundary 
of  Heaven  which  Atlas  holds;  where  the  ambrosial  foun- 
tains flow,  and  the  fruitful  and  divine  land  increases  the 
happiness  of  the  gods." ' 

But  to  the  thoughts  of  Dido,  in  her  despair,  they 
recur  imder  another  aspect ;  she  remembers  their  priestess 
as  a  great  enchantress;  who  feeds  the  dragon  and  pre- 
serves the  boughs  of  the  trees ;  sprinkling  moist  honey  and 
drowsy  poppy;  who  also  has  power  over  ghosts;  "and  the 
earth  shakes  and  the  forests  stoop  from  the  hills  at  her 
bidding." » 

§  28.  This  passage  Turner  must  have  known  well,  from 
his  continual  interest  in  Carthage:  but  his  diminution  of 
the  splendour  of  the  old  Greek  garden  was  certainly  caused 

1  [The  MS.  reads  :— 

'' .  .  .  oar  understandinff  of  the  picture, — its  sadness  of  colour.  It  ha» 
been  much  spoiled  by  cleaning ;  nevertheless^  when  I  knew  it  in  Turner's 
Gallery^  it  was  distinctly  more  solemn  in  colour  than  his  other  works.  At 
first  I  thought  he  meant  the  gardens  to  be  darkened  merely  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Ens,  but  I  found  afterwards  the  reason  of  this  gloom  in  two  other 
„     „      passages  ..." 

For  Ruskin's  earlier  description  of  the  picture^  referred  to  in  this  passage^  see  Notea 
o»  the  Turner  Gallery,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  113-119.] 
«  [Hippolytue,  741  eeq.] 
•  [jEneid,  iv.  484-486?] 
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chiefly  by  Spenser's  describing  the  Hesperides  fruit  as  grow* 
ing  first  in  the  garden  of  Manunon : — 

''There  mournfuU  cypresse  grew  in  greatest  store 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall ;  and  heben  sad ; 
Dead  sleepiDg  poppy;  and  black  hellebore; 
Cold  coloquintida;  and  tetra  mad; 
Mortal  samnitis ;  and  cicuta  bad. 
With  which  th'  unjust  Atheniens  made  to  dy 
Wise  Sociatesy  who^  thereof  quaffing  glad, 
Pourd  out  his  life  and  last  philosopny. 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  The  gardin  of  Proserpina  this  hight : 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat. 
With  a  thick  arfoer  goodly  oyer-dight, 
In  which  she  often  usd  from  open  heat 
Herselfe  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat: 
Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree. 
With  brannches  broad  dispredd  and  body  great. 
Clothed  with  leaves,  that  none  the  wood  mote  see, 
And  loaden  all  with  firuit  as  thick  as  it  might  bee. 

''Their  fruit  were  golden  apples  glistring  bright. 
That  goodly  was  their  gloiy  to  behold; 
On  earth  Iflce  never  grew,  ne  living  wight 
Like  ever  saw,  but  they  from  hence  were  sold ; 
For  those,  which  Hereules  with  conquest  bold 
Got  from  great  Atlas  daughters,  hence  began. 


"  Here  eke  that  fiunoua  golden  apple  grew. 
The  which  emongst  the  gods  fitlse  At6  threw."  ^ 

There  are  two  collateral  evidences  in  the  pictures  of 
Turner's  mind  having  been  partly  influenced  by  this  passage. 
The  excessive  darkness  of  the  stream, — ^thou^  one  of  the 
Cyrene  fountains — to  remind  us  of  Cocytus ;  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  bough  of  the  tree  by  the  weight  of  its  apples — 
not  healthily,  but  as  a  diseased  tree  would  break. 

§  24.  Such  then  is  our  English  painter's  first  great  re- 
ligious picture ;  and  exponent  of  our  English  faith.  A  sad- 
coloured  work,  not  executed  in  Angelico's  white  and  gold; 
nor  in  Perugino's  crimson  and  azure;  but  in  a  sulphurous 

^  [Fmrie  Queene,  book  ii.  canto  vii.  52,  63, 64,  55.] 
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hue,  as  relating  to  a  paradise  of  smoke.  That  power,  it 
appears,  on  the  hill-top,  is  our  British  Madonna:  whom, 
reverently,  the  English  devotional  painter  must  paint,  thus 
enthroned,  with  nimbus  about  the  gracious  head.  Our 
Madonna, — or  our  Jupiter  on  Olympus, — or,  perhaps,  more 
accurately  still,  our  unknown  god,  sea-bom,  with  the  cliffs, 
{  not  of  Cjrrene,  but  of  England,  for  his  altar ;  and  no  chance 

of  any  Mars'  Hill  proclamation  concerning  him,  ^'wfaom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship."* 

§  25.  This  is  no  irony.  The  fact  is  verily  so.  The 
greatest  man  of  our  England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  strength  and  hope  of  his  youth,  per- 
ceives this  to  be  the  thing  he  has  to  tell  us  of  utmost 
moment,  connected  with  the  spiritual  world.  In  each  city 
and  country  of  past  time,  the  master-minds  had  to  declare 
the  chief  worship  which  lay  at  the  nation's  heart ;  to  define 
it ;  adorn  it ;  show  the  range  and  authority  of  it.  Thus  in 
Athens,  we  have  the  triumph  of  Pallas ;  and  in  Venice  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  here,  in  England,  is  our  great 
spiritual  fact  for  ever  interpreted  to  us — ^the  Assumption  of 
the  Dragon.  No  St.  George  any  more  to  be  heard  of;  no 
more  dragon-sla3dng  possible :  this  child,  bom  on  St.  Gorge's 
Day,  can  only  make  manifest  the  dragon,  not  slay  him,  sea- 
serpent  as  he  is ;  whom  the  English  Andromeda,  not  fearing, 
takes  for  her  lord.  The  fairy  English  Queen  once  thought 
to  conunand  the  waves,  but  it  is  the  sea-dragon  now  who 
commands  her  valleys ;  of  old  the  Angel  of  the  Sea  minis- 
tered to  them,  but  now  the  Serpent  of  the  Sea ;  where  once 
flowed  their  clear  springs  now  spreads  the  black  Cocytus 
pool ;  and  the  fair  blooming  of  the  Hesperid  meadows  fades 
into  ashes  beneath  the  Nereid's  Guard. 

Yes,  Albert  of  Nuremberg;  the  time  has  at  last  come. 
Another  nation  has  arisen  in  the  strength  of  its  Black 
anger;  and  another  hand  has  pourtrayed  the  spirit  of  its 
toil.    Crowned  with  fire,  and  with  the  wings  of  the  bat* 

1  [Acts  xviL  2a] 

'  [See  the  end  of  chapter  iv. ;  ahove,  p.  314.] 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  HESPERID  MGL& 

§  1.  Five  years  after  the  Hesperides  were  painted,  another 
great  mythological  subject  appeared  by  Turner's  hand.  An-, 
other  dragon — ^this  time  not  triumphant,  but  in  death-pang, 
the  Python  slain  by  ApoUo.^ 

Not  in  a  garden,  this  slaying,  but  in  a  hollow,  among 
wildest  rocks,  beside  a  stagnant  pooL  Yet,  instead  of  the 
sombre  colouring  of  the  Hesperid  hills,  strange  gleams  of 
blue  and  gold  flit  around  the  mountain  peaks,  and  colour 
the  clouds  above  them. 

The  picture  is  at  once  the  type,  and  the  first  expression 
of  a  great  change  which  was  passing  in  Turner's  mind.  A 
change,  which  was  not  clearly  manifested  in  all  its  ^results 
until  much  later  in  his  life;  but  in  the  colouring  of  this 
picture  are  the  first  signs  of  it;  and  in  the  subject  of  this 
picture,  its  symbol 

§  2.   Had  Turner  died  early,  the  reputation  he  would 

1  [''A^llo  and  the  Py^on"  (No.  488  in  the  National  Gallery)  waa  exhibited 
in  1811,  with  the  following  lines  in  the  eataloffae : — 

'^Envenom'd  by  thy  darts,  the  monster  coil'd. 
Portentous^  horrible,  and  Tast,  his  snake-like  form  : 
Rent  the  hoffe  portal  of  the  rocky  den, 
And  in  the  uroes  of  death,  he  tore 
His  many  wounds  in  one.  while  earth 
Absorbing,  blacken'd  with  his  gore. 

•—Hymn  qf  OaUimaehm." 

So  Turner  wrote  in  the  catalogue,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lines  were  of  his 
own  composition.  'Thev  are  not  from  Callimachus,  but  are  a  combination  of  the 
descriptions  of  two  of  Ovid's  dngons— the  Python  (ifetamorpAoier,  book  i.)  and  the 
dragon  destroyed  hj  Cadmus  (book  iii.).  Something  very  like  a  javelin,  Cadmns's 
weapon,  is  sticking  m  the  dragon,  and  has  reappeared  after  being  painted  out,  so  tiiat 
it  is  possible  that  Turner  meant  the  hero  of  the  picture,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  Cadmus  and  not  Apollo  (see  Cosmo  Monkhouse's  Turner,  pp.  68,  72).  For 
Ruskin's  earlier  account  of  the  picture,  see  VoL  XIII.  pi  122.J 
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have  left,  though  great  and  enduring,  would  have  been 
strangely  different  from  that  which  ultimately  must  now 
attach  to  his  name.  He  would  have  been  remembered  as 
one  of  the  severest  of  painters;  his  iron  touch  and  positive 
forms  would  have  been  continually  opposed  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  Claude  and  richness  of  Titian;  he  would  have  been 
spoken  of,  popularly,  as  a  man  who  had  no  eye  for  colour. 
Perhaps  here  and  there  a  watchful  critic  might  have  shown 
this  popular  idea  to  be  false;  but  no  conception  could  have 
been  formed  by  any  one  of  the  man's  real  disposition  or 
capacity. 

It  was  only  after  the  year  1820  that  these  were  deter- 
minable, and  his  peculiar  work  discerned. 

§  8.  He  had  begun  by  fisuthfid  declaration  of  the  sorrow 
there  was  in  the  world.  It  is  now  permitted  him  to  see 
also  its  beauty.  He  becomes,  separately  and  without  rival, 
the  painter  of  the  loveliness  and  light  of  the  creation. 

Of  its  loveliness:  that  which  may  be  beloved  in  it,  the 
tendm'est,  kindest,  most  feminine  of  its  aspects.  Of  its  light : 
light  not  merely  diffused,  but  interpreted;  fight  seen  pre- 
eminently in  colour. 

Claude  and  Cuyp  had  painted  the  sun^Atn^,  Turner  alone, 
the  sun  colour} 

Observe  this  accurately.  Those  easily  understood  effects 
of  afternoon  lig^t,  gracious  and  sweet  so  far  as  they  reach, 
are  produced  by  the  softly  warm  or  yellow  rays  of  the  sun 
falling  through  mist.  They  are  low  in  tone,  even  in  nature, 
and  disguise  the  colmirs  of  objects.  They  are  imitable  even 
by  persons  who  have  little  or  no  gift  of  colour,  if  the  tones 
of  the  picture  are  kept  low  and  in  true  harmony,  and  the 
reflected  lights  warm.  But  they  never  could  be  painted  by 
great  colourists.  The  fact  of  blue  and  crimson  being  effaced 
by  yellow  and  gray,  puts  such  effect  at  once  out  of  the 
notice  or  thought  of  a  colourist,  unless  he  has  some  spedal 
interest  in  the  motive  of  it.  You  might  as  well  ask  a 
musician  to  compose  with  only  three  notes,  as  Titian  to 

^  [For  Cttjrp's  mnihine,  Md  above,  p.  333 ;  for  daade's,  pi  320.] 
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paint  without  cnnson  and  blue.  Accordingly  the  colourists 
in  general,  feeling  that  no  other  than  this  yellow  sunshine 
was  imitable,  refused  it,  and  painted  in  twilight,  when  the 
colour  was  fulL  Therefore,  from  the  imperfect  colourists, — 
from  Cuyp,  Claade,  Both,  Wilson,  we  get  deceptive  effect  of 
sunshine ;  never  from  the  Venetians,  from  Rubens,  Reynolds, 
Of  Velasquez.  From  these  we  get  only  conventional  substi- 
tutions for  it,  Rubens  being  espeeiaUy  daring*  in  frankness 
of  symbol. 

§  4.  Turner,  however,  as  a  landscape  painter,  had  to  re- 
present sunshine  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  w^it  steadily 
through  the  subdued  golden  chord,  and  painted  Cujrp's 
fiivourite  efieet,  ''sun  risiug  through  vapour,"^  for  many  a 
weary  year.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  him.  He  must 
paint  ibae  sun  in  his  strength,  the  sun  rising  not  through 
vapour.  If  you  glance  at  that  ApoUo  slaying  the  Python, 
you  will  see  there  is  rose  colour  and  blue  on  the  clouds,  as 
well  as  gold;  and  if  then  you  turn  to  the  Apollo  in  the 
Ulysses  and  Polyphemus — ^fais  horses  are  rising  beyond  the 
horizon,' — ^you  see  he  is  not  "rising  through  vapour,"  but 
above  it'; — gaining  somewhat  of  a  victoiy  over  vapour,  it 
appears. 

The  old  Dutch  brewer,  with  his  yellow  mist,  was  a  great 
man  and  a  good  guide,  but  he  was  not  Apollo.  He  and 
his  dray-horses  led  the  way  through  the  flats,  cheerily,  for  a 
little  time ;  we  have  other  horses  now  flaming  out  ''  beyond 
the  mighty  se&"' 

A  victory  over  vapour  of  many  kinds;  Python-slajdng 
in  general     Look  how  the  Python's  jaws  smoke  as  he  falls 

*  There  is  a  very  wonderful^  and  almost  deceptive  imitation,  of  sunlight 
by  Rubens  at  Berlin.  It  falls  through  broken  clouds  upon  angels,  the  Sesh 
being  chequered  with  sunlight  and  shade.^ 

1  [The  title  of  Turner's  picture  exhibited  in  1807,  No.  479  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
one  of  the  two  which  he  bequeathed  on  condition  that  they  should  hang  beside  two 
by  Claude.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  notes  on  this  mcture.  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  187.] 
[See  the  uaange  from  Heaiod  translated  above>  §§  6  and  8,  pp.  883-398.1 
The  reference  is  to  the  picture  of  ''The  Infant  Christ,  with  St.  John  and 
angels."] 
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back  between  the  rocks : — a  vaporous  serpent  1  We  will  see 
who  he  was  presently. 

The  public  remonstrated  loudly  in  the  cause  of  Python :  ^ 
*'  He  had  been  so  yellow,  quiet,  and  pleasant  a  creature ; 
what  meant  these  azure-shafted  arrows,  this  sudden  glare 
into  darkness,  this  Iris  message; — Thaumantian ; — ^miracle- 
working;  scattering  our  slumber  down  in  Cocytus?"  It 
meant  much,  but  that  was  not  what  they  should  have  first 
asked  about  it.  They  should  have  asked  simply  was  it  a 
true  message?  Were  these  Thaumantian  things  so  in  the 
real  universe? 

It  might  have  been  known  easily  they  were.  One  £ur 
dawn  or  sunset,  obediently  beheld,  would  have  set  them 
right;  and  shown  that  Turner  was  indeed  the  only  true 
speaker  concerning  such  things  that  ever  yet  had  appeared 
in  the  world.  They  would  neitha:  look  nor  hear; — only 
shouted  continuously,  '^Perish  Apollo.  Bring  us  back 
Python." 

§  5.  We  must  understand  the  real  meaning  of  this  cry, 
for  herein  rests  not  merely  the  question  of  the  great  right 
or  wrong  in  Turner's  life,  but  the  question  of  the  right 
or  wrong  of  all  painting.  Nay,  on  this  issue  hangs  the 
nobleness  of  painting  as  an  art  altogether,  for  it  is  dis- 
tinctively the  art  of  colouring,  not  of  shaping  or  relating. 
Sculptors  and  poets  can  do  these,  the  painter's  own  work 
is  colour.' 

Thus,  then,  for  the  last  time,  rises  the  question,  what 
is  the  true  dignity  of  colour?  We  left  that  doubt  a  little 
while  ago  among  the  clouds,  wondering  what  they  had 
been  made  so  scarlet  for.'  Now  Turner  brings  the  doubt 
back  to  us,  unescapable  any  more.  No  man,  hitherto,  had 
painted  the  clouds  scarlet.     Hesperid  jEgl^,  and  Erytheia, 

^  [Here  Ruikin  reverts  to  what,  in  the  original  tcheme  of  his  book,  was  its  primary 
purpose — namely,  the  defence  of  Turner  against  the  hostile  criticisms  which  his  later 
and  more  brilliantly-coloured  pictures  provoked :  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  xzxiii.,  635  seq. 
For  specimens  of  the  kind  of  criticisms  which  he  here  satirises,  see  ibid,,  p.  xxiv.l 

>  [Compare  Modem  PakUere,  voL  iiL  (VoL  V.  pp.  62-64),  and  vol  iv.  (Vol  VL 

'  [See  above,  pp.  168,  161.] 
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throned  there  in  the  west,  fade  into  the  twilights  of  four 
thousand  years,  unconfessed.  Here  is  at  last  one  who 
confesses  them,  but  is  it  well?  Men  say  these  Hesperides 
are  sensual  goddesses, — ^traitresses, — ^that  the  Graice  are  the 
only  true  ones.  Nature  made  the  western  and  the  eastern 
clouds  splendid  in  fallacy.  Crimson  is  impure  and  vile; 
let  us  paint  in  black  if  we  would  be  virtuous. 

§  6.  Note,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  that  the  peculiar 
innovation  of  Turner  was  the  perfection  of  the  colour 
chord  by  means  of  scarlet.  Other  painters  had  rendered 
the  golden  tones,  and  the  blue  tones,  of  sky;  Titian  especi- 
ally the  last,  in  perfectness.  But  none  had  dared  to  paint, 
none  seem  to  have  seen,  the  scarlet  and  purple. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  seeing  this  colour  in  vividness  when 
it  occurred  in  full  light,  that  Turner  differed  from  preced- 
ing painters.  His  most  distinctive  innovation  as  a  colourist 
was  his  discovery  of  the  scarlet  shadow.  ''True,  there  is  a 
sunshine  whose  light  is  golden,  and  its  shadow  gray;  but 
there  is  another  sunshine,  and  that  the  purest,  whose  light 
is  white,  and  its  shadow  scarlet ''  This  was  the  essentially 
offensive,  inconceivable  thing,  which  he  could  not  be  be- 
lieved in.  There  was  some  ground  for  the  incredulity,  be- 
cause no  colour  is  vivid  enough  to  express  the  pitch  of 
light  of  pure  white  sunshine,  so  that  the  coloiu:  given 
without  the  true  intensity  of  light  looks  false.^  Neverthe- 
less, Turner  could  not  but  report  of  the  colour  truly. 
''I  must  indeed  be  lower  in  the  key,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  be  false  in  the  note.  Here  is  sunshine  which 
glows  even  when  subdued;  it  has  not  cool  shade,  but  fiery 
shade."  *    This  is  the  glory  of  sunshine. 

*  Not,  accuTmtely  speakings  shadow,  but  dark  side.  All  shadow  proper  is 
negative  in  colour,  but,  generally,  reflected  light  is  warmer  than  direct  light ; 
and  when  the  direct  light  is  warm,  pure,  and  of  the  highest  intensity,  its 
reflection  is  scarlet.  Turner  habitually,  in  his  later  sketches,  used  vermilion 
for  his  pen  outline  in  efiects  of  sun.^ 

1  [On  this  subject,  compare  Vol.  VI.  pp.  48  M9.I 

*  p^is  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  sketches  exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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§  7.  Now,  this  scarlet  oolidur, — or  pure  red,  intensified 
by  expressicMi  of  light,— is,  of  all  the  three  prioaitive  colours, 
that  which  is  most  distinctive.  Yellow  is  of  the  nature  of 
simple  light;  blue  connected  with  simple  shade;  but  red  is 
an  entirely  abstract  colour.  It  is  red  to  whidi  the  colour* 
blind  are  blind,  as  if  to  show  us  that  it  was  not  necessary 
merely  for  the  service  or  comfort  of  man,  but  that  thae 
was  a  special  gift  or  teaching  in  this  colour.  Observe, 
farther,  ibst  it  is  this  colour  which  the  sunbeams  take  in 
passing  through  the  earth's  iUmofphere.  The  rose  of  dawn 
and  sunset  is  the  hue  of  the  rays  passing  close  over  the 
earth.     It  is  also  conoeatrated  in  the  blood  of  man. 

§  8.  Unforeseen  requirements  have  compelled  me  to  dis- 
perse through  various  worics,  undertaken  between  the  first 
and  last  portions  of  this  essay,  the  examination  of  many 
points  respecting  ccdour,  which  I  had  intended  to  reserve 
for  this  place.  I  can  now  only  refier  the  reader  to  these 
several  passages,'*^  and  sum  their  import;  which  is  briefly, 
that  colour  generally,  but  chiefly  the  scarlet,  used  with  the 


*  The  following  ooUeoted  sytten  of  the  v»rioas  statements  made 
specting    colour    in    different    parts  of  my  works  may  be    useful   to   the 
student :  ^ — 

Ist  Abstract  colour  h  of  far  teas  iasportaaee  than  abatraot  fbnn  (Vol.  I. 
Chap,  y.)  ^ ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  could  reA  in  our  choice  whether  we  would 
carve  like  Phidias  (supposing  Phidias  had  never  used  colour),  or  arrange 
the  colours  of  a  shawl  like  Indians,'  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  power 
we  ought  to  choose.  Tke  diffevence  of  rank  ia  vast :  there  ia  ao  way  of 
estimating  or  measuring  it. 

So,  againy  if  it  rest  in  our  choice  whether  it  will  be  great  in  invention 
of  form,  to  be  expressed  only  by  light  and  shade,  «s  Dftrer,  or  great  in  in- 
ventk>n  and  appUcation  of  colour,  caring  only  for  ungainly  ^rm,  as  Raiwaiin,* 
there  is  still  no  question.  Try  to  be  DUrer,  of  the  two.  So  again,  if  we 
have  to  give  an  account  or  description  of  anything — ^if  it  be  an  objecft  of 
high  interest — ^its  form  will  be  always  what  we  should  first  tell.  Neither 
leopard  spots  nor  partridge's  signify  primarily  in  describing  either  beast  or 
bird.     But  teeth  and  feathers  do. 

^  [For  a  complete  collation,  see  General  Index.    Here  a  few  only  of  the  principal 
passaffes  are  referred  to.] 

'  [Chapter  v.  of  Part  ii.  sec.  i. ;  in  this  edition.  Vol.  III.  pp.  158  je^.] 

s  [Compare  A  JifyM  J^^y  §  173^  and  Two  Ptitki,  %  4  (VoL  XVI.  pp.  IS8,  ^02).] 

*  [Compara  above,  p.  341.] 
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hyssop,  in  the  Leyitical  law,  is  the  great  sanctifying  ele- 
ment of  visible  beauty,  inseparably  connected  with  parity 
and  life. 

I  must  not  enter  here  into  the  solemn  and  far*reaching 
fields  of  thought  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  traverse, 

2.  Seoondfy.  Though  colour  is  of  less  importance  than  fbnn^  if  jou 
introduce  it  at  all^  it  must  be  right.^ 

People  often  speak  of  the  Roman  school  as  if  it  were  greater  than  the 
because  its  colour  is  ''subordinate." 

Its  colour  is  not  subordinate.    It  is  aao. 

If  you  paint  coloured  objects,  you  must  either  paint  them  lightly  or 
wrongly.  There  is  no  other  choice.  You  may  intioduce  as  little  colour  as 
vou  choose-^-a  mere  tint  of  rose  in  a  chalk  amwing^  lor  instance ;  or  pale 
hues  generally — as  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  All  such  woric 
implies  feebleness  or  imperfection,  but  not  neeessarily  error.  But  if  you 
paint  with  full  colour,  as  Raphael  and  Leonardo,  you  must  either  be  true 
en  false.  If  true,  you  will  paint  like  a  VeaetiasL  If  false,  your  form, 
supremely  beautiful,  may  draw  the  attention  of  the  spectator  from  the  fitlse 
colour,  or  induce  hitn  to  pardon  lt--and,  if  ill-taught,  even  to  like  it ;  but 
your  picture  is  none  the  greater  for  that.  Had  Leonardo  and  Ra^rfiael 
coloured  like  Giorgione,  their  work  would  have  been  greater,  not  less,  than 
it  is  BOW. 

S.  To  colour  perfectly  is  the  rarest  and  most  precious  (technical)  power 
an  artist  can  possess.'  There  have  been  only  seven  supreme  colourists 
among  the  true  painters  whose  works  exist  (namely,  Oiorgione,  Titian, 
Veronese,  Tintovet,  Correggio,  Reynolds,  and  Tomer);  but  the  names  of 
gneat  de^gners,  induding  sculptors,  architects,  and  metal*wofkers,  are  multi- 
tudinous. Also,  if  you  can  colour  perfectly,  you  are  sure  to  be  able  to  do 
everything  else  if  you  like.  There  never  yet  was  ook>urist  who  could  not 
drttw ;  but  faculty  oi  perceiving  form  mav  exist  alone.  I  believe,  however, 
it  will  be  found  ultimately  that  the  perfect  gifts  of  colour  and  form  always 

go  together.  Titian's  fcom  is  nobler  than  Dilrer's,  and  more  subtle;  nor 
ave  I  any  doubt  but  that  Phidias  could  have  painted  as  nobly  as  he  carved. 
But  when  the  powers  are  not  supreme,  the  wisest  men  usoally  neglect  the 
oolour-gif^  and  develop  that  of  form. 

I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  at  present  to  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion of  the  oonstruction  of  Turner's  colour  system,  because  the  public  is  at 
pres^it  so  unconscious  of  the  meaniitf  and  aato^  of  colour  that  they  would 
not  know  what  I  was  talking  of.  The  more  than  ludicrous  folly  of  the 
system  of  modem  water-colour  painting,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  every 
hue  in  the  drawing  may  be  benefidiJly  washed  into  every  odier,*  must 
prevent,  as  long  as  it  influences  the  popular  mind,  even  indpimt  foquiry 

>  [See  StMei  ^  Vettiee,  vol.  li.  (Vol  X.  pp.  172-173) ;  Vol  XII.  p.  901 ;  and 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  laj 

*  [Bee  VoL  vl.  p.  71 ;  VoL  X.  p.  106  n. ;  Vol.  XII.  pp.  4EB2,  409 ;  and  compare 
Ariadne  FlorenHna,  §  21.] 

*  [For  other  critieisms  of  this  method,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  246,  and  VoL  XIV.  p.  247.] 
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in  order  to  detect  the  mystical  connection  between  life  and 
love,  set  forth  in  that  Hebrew  system  of  sacrificial  religion 
to  which  we  may  trace  most  of  the  received  ideas  respect- 
ing sanctity,  consecration,  and  purification.  This  only  I 
must  hint  to  the  reader — ^for  his  own  following  out — ^that  if 


respecting  colour-art.  But  for  help  of  any  lolitary  and  painstaking  student, 
it  may  be  noted  that  Turner's  colour  is  founded  more  on  Correggio  and 
Bassano  than  on  the  central  Venetians;  it  involves  a  more  tender  and 
constant  reference  to  light  and  shade  than  that  of  Veronese ;  and  a  more 
sparkling  and  gem-like  lustre  than  that  of  Titian.  I  dislike  using  a  techni- 
cal word  which  has  been  disgraced  by  affectation,  but  there  is  no  other 
word  to  signify  what  I  mean  in  saying  that  Turner's  colour  has,  to  the 
full,  Correggio's  '' morbideua/'  including  also,  in  due  place,  conditions  of 
mosaic  effect,  like  that  of  the  colours  in  an  Indiian  design,  unaccomplished  by 
any  previous  master  in  painting;  and  a  &ntasy  of  inventive  arrangement 
corresponding  to  that  of  Beethoven  in  music.^  In  its  concurrence  with 
and  expression  of  texture  or  construction  of  sur&ces  (as  their  bloom  lustre, 
or  intricacy)  it  stands  unrivalled  —  no  stiU-life  painting  by  any  other 
master  can  stand  for  an  instant  beside  Turner's,  when  his  work  is  of  life- 
siae,  as  in  his  numerous  studies  of  birds  and  their  plumage.'  This  ''mor- 
bidezsa"  of  colour  is  associated,  precisely  as  it  was  in  Correggio,  with 
an  exquisite  sensibility  to  fineness  and  intricacy  of  curvature:  curvature, 
as  already  noticed  in  the  second  volume,'  being  to  lines  what  gradation  is 
to  colours.  This  subject,  also,  is  too  difficult  and  too  little  regwded  by  the 
public  to  be  entered  upon  here,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  quality 
of  Turner's  design,  the  one  which  of  all  is  best  expressible  by  engraving, 
has  of  all  been  least  expressed,  owing  to  the  constant  reduction  or  change 
of  proportion  in  the  plates.  Publishers,  of  course,  require  generally  their 
plates  to  be  of  one  siae  (the  plates  in  this  book  form  an  appaUing  exception 
to  received  practice  in  this  respect^);  Turner  always  made  his  drawings  longer 
or  shorter  by  half  an  inch,  or  more,  according  to  the  subject ;  the  engravers 
contracted  or  expanded  them  to  fit  the  books,  with  utter  destruction  of  the 
nature  of  every  curve  in  the  design.  Mere  reduction  necessarily  involves 
such  loss  to  some  extent ;  but  the  degree  in  which  it  probably  involves  it 
has  been  curiously  exemplified  by  the  61st  Plate  in  wis  volume,  reduced 
from  a  pen-drawing  of  mine,  18  inches  long.  Fig.  101  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  hook  and  piece  of  drapery,  in  the  foreground,  in  my  drawing,  which  is 
very  nearly  true  to  the  Turner  curves;  compare  them  with  the  curves 
either  in   Plate  91,  or  in  the  published  engraving  in  the  England  Series. 

^  [Compare  Vol.  X.  p.  216 ;  and  for  other  musical  analoffies,  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  2^ 
For  the  soft  mystery  of  Correggio,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  197;  Vol.  VI.  p.  81 1  nnd  Art  qf 
England,  §  76.] 

'  [As,  for  instance,  in  the  drawings  described  in  Vol.  XIIL  pp.  274|  370.1 

»  ;See  Vol.  IV.  p.  89.] 

^  [For  the  redactions  of  some  of  the  Plates  in  this  edition,  necessitated  by  the  size 
of  the  psffe.  see  above,  p.  xviiL  n.  Plates  61  and  80  hare  had  to  be  reduced  by  about 
one-fourth.] 
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he  earnestly  examines  the  original  sources  from  which  our 
heedless  popular  language  respecting  the  washing  away  of 
sins  has  been  borrowed,  he  wHl  find  that  the  fountain,  in 
which  sins  are  indeed  to  be  washed  away,  is  that  of  love, 
not  of  agony. 

§  9.  But,  without  approaching  the  presence  of  this  deeper 

Plate  80  IS  a  portion  of  the  foreground  of  the  drawing  of  the  Llanberis 
(England  Series)^  also  of  its  real  size;^  and  interesting  as  showing  the 
grace  of  Turner's  curvature  even  when  he  was  drawing  fastest.  It  is  a  hasty 
drawing  throughout,  and  after  finishing  the  rocks  and  water,  heing  appa- 
rently a  little  tired,  he  has  struck  out  the  broken  fence  of  the  watering- 
place  for  the  cattle  with  a  few  impetuous 
dashes  of  the  hand.  Yet  the  curvature  and 
grouping  of  line  are  still  perfectly  tender. 
How  &r  the  passage  loses  by  reduction,  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  published  en- 
graving. 

4.  Colour,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  the 
purifying  or  sanctifying  element  of  material 
beauty.«  ^-  ^^^ 

If  so,  how  less  important  than  form  ?     Be- 
cause, on  form  depends  existence ;    on    colour,  only  purity.      Under  the 
Levitical  law,  neither  scarlet  nor  hyssop  could  purify  the  deformed.'    So, 
under  all  natural  law,  there  must  be  rightly  shaped  members  first;  then 
sanctifying  colour  and  fire  in  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  great  difficulties  and  oppositions  of  aspect 
in  this  matter,  which  I  must  try  to  reconcile  now  clearly  and  finaUy.  As 
colour  is  the  type  of  Love,  it  resembles  it  in  all  its  modes  of  operation  ; 
and  in  practical  work  of  human  hands,  it  sustains  changes  of  worthiness 
precisely  like  those  of  human  sexual  love.  That  love,  when  true,  faithful, 
well-fixed,  is  eminently  the  sanctifying  element  of  human  life :  without 
it,  the  soul  cannot  reach  its  fullest  height  or  holiness.  But  if  shallow, 
faithless,  misdirected,  it  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  corrupting  and  de- 
grading elements  of  life. 

Between  these  base  and  lofty  spates  of  Love  are  the  loveless  states; 
some  cold  and  horrible ;  others  chaste,  childish,  or  ascetic,  bearing  to  care- 
less thinkers  the  semblance  of  purity  higher  than  that  of  Love. 

So  it  is  with  the  type  of  Love— colour.  Followed  rashly,  coarsely,  un- 
truly, for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  with  no  reverence,  it  becomes  a  tempta- 
tion, and  leads  to  corruption.  Followed  faithfully,  with  intense  but  reverent 
passion,  it  is  the  holiest  of  all  aspects  of  material  things. 

Between  these  tyro  modes  of  pursuing  it,  come  two  modes  of  refusing 

1  [For  other  references  to  this  drawing,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  410 ;  Vol.  XII.  p.  376 ;  and 
Pr€Bterita,  ii.  §  12.     It  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Winaus.] 

•  rCompare  Vol.  V.  p.  321 ;  Vol.  VI.  pp.  68,  69 ;  and  Vol  X  p.  172  n.] 
'  [See  Leviticus  xxi.  16  m^.] 
vn.  2  D 
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meaning  of  the  sign,  the  reader  may  rest  satisfied  with  the 
connection  given  him  directly  in  written  words,  between 
the  cloud  and  its  bow.^  The  cloud,  or  firmament,  as  we 
have  seen,'  signifies  the  ministration  of  the  heavens  to  maa 
That  ministration  may  be  in  judgment  or  mercy — ^in  the 
lightning,  or  the  dew.  But  the  bow,  or  colour  of  the 
cloud,  signifies  always  mercy,  the  sparing  of  life ;  such  mm- 
istry  of  the  heaven  as  shall  feed  and  prolong  life.  And 
as  the  sunlight,  imdivided,  is  the  type  of  the  wisdom  and 
righteousness  of  God,  so  divided,  and  softened  into  colour 
by  means  of  the  firmamental  ministry,  fitted  to  every  need 
of  man,  as  to  every  delight,  and  becoming  one  chief  source 
of  human  beauty,  by  being  made  part  of  the  flesh  of  man; 
— ^thus  divided,  the  sunlight  is  the  type  of  the  wisdom  of 
God,  becoming  sanctification  and  redemption.  Various  in 
work — various  in  beauty — various  in  pow». 


it— one^  dark  and  sensual;  the  other^  statuesque  and  grave^  having  great 
aspect  of  nobleness. 

Thus  we  have^  first,  the  coarse  love  of  colour,  as  a  vulgar  peaoa's 
choice  of  gaudy  hues  in  dress. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  base  disdain  of  colour,  of  which  I  have  spokra 
at  length  elsewhere.'  Thus  we  have  the  lofty  disdain  of  colour,  as  in 
Diirer's  and  Raphael's  dmwing:  finally,  the  severest  and  passionate  follow- 
ing of  it,  in  Giorgione  and  Titian. 

5.  Colour  is,  more  than  all  elements  of  art,  the  reward  of  veracity  of 

Eurpose.  This  p<rint  respecting  it  I  have  not  noticed  before,  and  it  is 
ighly  curious.  We  have  just  seen  that  in  giving  an  account  of  anjrtkiag 
for  its  own  sake,  the  most  important  points  are  those  of  form.  Neverthe- 
less, the  form  of  the  object  is  its  own  attribute ;  special,  not  shared  with 
other  things.  An  error  in  giving  an  account  of  it  does  not  neccatarily 
involve  wider  error. 

But  its  colour  is  partly  its  own,  partly  shared  with  other  tUngs 
round  it.  The  hue  and  power  of  all  broad  sunlight  is  involved  in  the 
colour  it  has  cast  upon  this  single  thing;  to  falsify  that  colour,  is  to  mis- 
represent and  break  the  harmony  of  the  day:  also,  by  what  eolour  it 
bears,  this  single  object  is  altering  hues  all  round  it ;  reflecting  its  own  into 
them,  displaying  them  by  opposition,  softening  them  by  repetition;  ooie 


1  TGenMis  ix.  13.1 

■   See  ch.  vi.  of  Modem  Painters,  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  106  eeq,).] 
»  [See  Vol.  V.  pp.  63-56 ;  Vol.  VI.  pp.  67-60 ;  and  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iu  (VoL  X. 
pp.  109-110).] 


I 
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Colour  is,  therefore,  in  brief  terms,  the  type  of  love. 
Hence  it  is  especially  connected  with  the  blossoming  of 
the  earth;  and  again,  with  its  fruits;  also,  with  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  with  the  morning  and  evening  of 
the  day,  in  order  to  show  the  waiting  of  love  about  the 
birth  and  death  of  man. 

§  10.  And  now,  I  think,  we  may  understand,  even  £ar 
away  in  the  Greek  mind,  the  meaning  of  that  Contest  of 
Apollo  with  the  Python.  It  was  a  far  greater  contest  than 
that  of  Hercules  with  Ladon.  Fraud  and  avarice  might  be 
overcome  by  frankness  and  force;  but  this  Python  was  a 
darker  enemy,  and  could  not  be  subdued  but  by  a  greater 
god.  Nor  was  the  conquest  slightly  esteemed  by  the  victor 
deity.  He  took  his  great  name  from  it  thenceforth — ^his 
prophetic  and  sacred  name — ^the  Pythian. 

falsehood  in  colour  in  one  place,  implies  a  thousand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Hence,  there  are  peculiar  penidties  attached  to  falsehood  in  colour, 
and  peculiar  rewards  granted  to  veracity  in  it.  Form  may  be  attained  in 
perfectness  by  painters  who,  in  their  course  of  study,  are  continually 
altering  or  idealizing  it;  but  only  the  sternest  fidelity  will  leach  colour- 
ing. Idealize  or  alter  in  that,  and  you  are  lost.  Whether  you  alter  by 
abasing  or  exaggerating^ — by  glare,  or  by  decline,  one  fate  is  for  you — ^ruin. 
Violate  truth  wilfully  in  the  slightest  particular,  or,  at  least,  get  into  tb« 
habit  of  violating  it,  and  all  kinds  of  failure  and  error  will  surround  and 
hunt  you  to  your  fall. 

Therefore,  also,  as  long  as  you  are  working  with  form  only,  you  may 
amuse  yourself  with  fancies;  but  colour  is  sacred*— in  that  you  must  keep 
to  &ct8.  Hence  the  apparent  an<Mcnaly  that  the  only  schools  of  colour 
are  the  schools  of  Realism.  The  men  who  care  for  form  only,  may  drift 
about  in  dreams  of  Spiritualism;  but  a  colourist  must  keep  to  substance. 
The  greater  his  power  in  colour  enchantment,  the  more  stem  and  con- 
stant will  be  his  common  sense.  Fuseli  may  wander  vrildly  among  gray 
spectra,^  but  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  must  stay  in  broad  daylight,  witn 
pure  humanity.  Velasquez,  the  greatest  colourist,  is  the  most  accurate  por- 
trait painter  of  Spain  ;^  Holbein,  the  most  accurate  portrait  painter,  is  the 
only  colourist  of  Germany;  and  even  Tintoret  had  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  his  colour  before  he  could  give  way  to  the  flights 
of  wayward  though  mighty  imagination,  in  which  his  mind  rises  or  de- 
clines from  the  royal  calm  of  Titian. 

»  [Compare  VoL  V.  p.  108  (''poor  fumiffatory  Fuseli").] 

'  [Compare  Lecture*  on  Art,  ^  177.    ^r  Holbein  as  a  colourist,  see  Lecturee  on 
Landicapey  §  66.] 
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It  could,  therefore,  be  no  merely  devouring  dragon — ^no 
mere  wild  beast  with  scales  and  claws.  It  must  possess 
some  more  terrible  character  to  make  conquest  oyer  it  so 
glorious.  Consider  the  meaning  of  its  name,  "the  cor- 
BUPTER.''  That  Hesperid  dragon  was  a  treasure-guardian. 
This  is  the  treasure-destroyer, — where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt  ^ — ^the  worm  of  eternal  decay. 

Apollo's  contest  with  him  is  the  strife  of  purity  with 
pollution;  of  life  with  forgetfulness ;  of  love,  with  the 
grave. 

§  11.  I  believe  this  great  battle  stood,  in  the  Greek 
mind,  for  the  type  of  the  struggle  of  youth  and  manhood 
with  deadly  sin — ^venomous,  infectious,  irrecoverable  sin. 
In  virtue  of  his  victory  over  this  corruption,  Apollo  be- 
comes thenceforward  the  guide;  the  witness;  the  purifying 
and  helpful  God.  The  other  gods  help  waywardly,  whom 
they  choose.  But  Apollo  helps  always:  he  is  by  name, 
not  only  Pythian,  the  conqueror  of  death  ;  but  Paean — ^the 
healer  of  the  people.' 

Well  did  Turner  know  the  meaning  of  that  battle :  he 
has  told  its  tale  with  fearful  distinctness.  The  Mammon 
dragon  was  armed  with  adamant ;  but  this  dragon  of  decay 
is  a  mere  colossal  worm:  wounded,  he  bursts  asunder  in 
the  midst,*  and  melts  to  pieces,  rather  than  dies,  vomiting 
smoke — a  smaller  serpent-worm  rising  out  of  his  blood. 

§  12.  Alas,  for  Turner  I  This  smaller  serpent- worm,  it 
seemed,  he  could  not  conceive  to  be  slain.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  power  and  beauty  of  nature,  he  still  saw  this  death- 
worm  writhing  among  the  weeds.     A  little  thing  now,  yet 

*  Compare  the  deaths  of  Jehoram,  Herod,  and  Judas.' 

*  [Matthew  vi,  20.] 

'  [On  the  signification  of  Apollo  as  ''the  Pythian"— «>  named  ''from  his  chief 
enemy,  the  Python,  slain " — see  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  6S,  and  compare  lime  and  Tidm, 


§  61 ;  the  Python  itself  being  called  "the  corrupter,"  from  r6$w  (to  rot) ;  the  name 
''P]rthian"  being  giren  to  Apollo,  who  slew  the  corrupter.    On  the  title  UoIom 

?P»an,  the  physician  of  the  ir^s),  the  name  being  given  to  Apollo  in  rirtue  of 
is  healing  office,  see  Ethia  ^  the  Duet,  §  114.] 
*  [2  Kings  ix.  24-26 ;  Acts  xii.  21-23 ;  Acta  i.  18.] 
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enough :  you  may  see  it  in  the  foreground  of  the  Bay  of 
Baiffi,  which  has  also  in  it  the  story  of  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl ; 
Apollo  giving  love;  but  not  youth,  nor  immortality:  you 
may  see  it  again  in  the  foreground  of  the  Lake  Avemus — 
the  Hades  lake — ^which  Turner  surrounds  with  delicatest 
beauty,  the  Fates  dancing  in  circle ;  but  in  front,  is  the 
serpent  beneath  the  thistle  and  the  wild  thorn.  The  same 
Sibyl,  Deiphobe,  holdmg  the  golden  bough.  ^  I  cannot  get 
at  the  meaning  of  this  legend  of  the  bough ;  but  it  was, 
assuredly,  still  connected,  in  Turner's  mind,  with  that  help 
from  Apollo.  He  indicated  the  strength  of  his  feeling  at 
the  time  when  he  painted  the  P jrthon  contest,  by  the  draw- 
ing exhibited  the  same  year,  of  the  Prayer  of  Chryses.* 
There  the  priest  is  on  the  beach  alone,  the  sun  setting. 
He  prays  to  it  as  it  descends ;  flakes  of  its  sheeted  light  are 
borne  to  him  by  the  melancholy  waves,  and  cast  away  with 
sighs  upon  the  sand. 

How  this  sadness  came  to  be  persistent  over  Turner,  and 
to  conquer  him,  we  shall  see  m  a  Uttle  while.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  at  present  that  our  most  wise  and  Christian 
England,  with  all  her  appurtenances  of  school-porch  and 
church-spire,  had  so  disposed  her  teaching  as  to  leave  this 
somewhat  notable  child  of  hers  without  even  cruel  Pan- 
dora's gift. 

He  was  without  hope. 

True  daughter  of  Night,  Hesperid  iEgl^  was  to  him; 
coming  between  Censure,  and  Sorrow, — ^and  the  Destinies.* 

§  18.  What,  for  us,  his  work  yet  may  be,  I  know  not. 
But  let  not  the  real  nature  of  it  be  misunderstood  any 
more. 

He  is  distinctively,  as  he  rises  into  his  own  peculiar 
strength,  separating  himself  from  all  men  who  had  painted 

1  [For  the  "Baj  of  Bain"  (No.  606  in  the  National  GaUery),  aee  VoL  XIII. 
pp.  131-136 ;  and  for  the  ''Golden  Bough/'  the  view  overlooking  Lake  Avemui  (now 
at  Dublin)^  ibid,,  p.  133.  The  picture  is  g^ven  as  a  frontispiece  to  J,  G.  Fraser's 
The  OoUen  Bough  (2nd  ed.,  3  vols.,  1900) — a  treatise  on  the  meaning  and  history 
of  the  legend.] 

3  [For  this  drawing  (exhibited  in  1811),  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  446.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  394.  J 
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forms  of  the  physical  world  before, — ^the  pamter  of  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  with  the  worm  at  its  root :  Rose  and 
cankerwonn, — ^both  with  his  utmost  strength ;  the  one  never 
separate  from  the  othar. 

In  which  his  work  was  the  true  image  of  his  own  mind. 

I  would  fain  have  looked  last  at  the  rose;  but  that  is 
not  the  way  Atropos  will  have  it,  and  there  is  no  pleadii^ 
with  her. 

So,  therefore,  first  of  the  rose. 

§  14.  That  is  to  say,  of  this  vision  of  the  loveliness  and 
kindness  of  Nature,  as  distinguished  from  all  visions  of  her 
ever  received  by  other  men.  By  the  Greek  she  had  been 
distrusted.  She  was  to  him  Calypso,  the  Concealer,  Circe, 
the  Sorceress.  By  the  Venetian,  she  had  been  dreaded. 
Her  wildernesses  were  desolate;  her  shadows  stem.  By  the 
Fleming,  she  had  been  despised ;  what  mattered  the  heavenly 
colours  to  him  ?  But  at  last,  the  time  comes  for  her  loveli* 
ness  and  kindness  to  be  declared  to  men.  Had  they  helped 
Turner,  listened  to  him,  believed  in  him,  he  had  done  it 
wholly  for  them.  But  they  cried  out  for  Python,  and 
Python  came ;  came  Uterally  as  well  as  spiritually ;  all  the 
perfectest  beauty  and  conquest  which  Turner  wrought  is 
already  withered.  The  cankerworm  stood  at  his  right  hand» 
and  of  all  his  richest,  most  precious  work,  there  remains 
only  the  shadow.  Yet  that  shadow  is  more  than  other 
men's  sunlight;  it  is  the  scarlet  shade,  shade  of  the  Rose. 
Wrecked,  and  faded,  and  defiled,  his  work  still,  in  what 
remains  of  it,  or  may  remain,  is  the  loveliest  ever  yet  done 
by  man,  in  imagery  of  the  physical  world.  Whatsoever  is 
there  of  fairest,  you  will  find  recorded  by  Turner,  and  by 
him  alone. 

%  15.  I  say  you  will  find,  not  knowing  to  how  few  I 
speak;  for  in  order  to  find  what  is  furest,  you  must 
delight  in  what  is  fSair;  and  I  know  not  how  few  or  how 
many  there  may  be  who  take  such  delight.  Once  I  could 
speak  joyfully  about  beautifol  things,  thinking  to  be  under- 
stood ; — ^now  I  cannot  any  more ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
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no  one  r^fards  them.  Wherever  I  look  or  travel  in  England 
or  alMToad,  1  see  that  men^  wherever  they  can  reach,  destroy 
all  beauty.  They  seem  to  have  no  other  desire  or  hope 
but  to  have  large  houses  and  to  be  able  to  move  fast 
Every  perfect  and  lovely  spot  which  they  can  touch,  they 
defile* 

§  16.  Nevertheless,  though  not  jo3^fully,  or  with  any  hope 
of  being  at  present  heard,  I  would  have  tried  to  entar  here 
into  some  examination  of  the  rig^t  and  worthy  efPect  of 
beauty  in  Art  upon  human  mind,  if  I  had  been  myself 
able  to  ccHne  to  demonstrable  conclusions.  But  the  question 
is  so  complicated  with  that  of  the  enervating  influence  of 
all  luxury,^  that  I  cannot  get  it  put  into  any  tractable 
compass.  Nay,  I  have  many  inquiries  to  make,  many  dif- 
ficult passages  of  history  to  examine,  before  1  can  deter- 
mine  ihe  just  limits  of  the  hope  in  which  I  may  permit 
myself  to  continue  to  labour  in  any  cause  of  Art' 

Nor  is  the  subject  connected  with  the  purpose  of  this 
book.  I  have  written  it  to  show  that  Turner  is  the  greatest 
landscape  painter  who  ever  lived ;  and  this  it  has  sufiiciently 
accomplished.  What  the  final  use  may  be  to  men,  of  land- 
scape painting,  or  of  any  painting,  or  of  natural  beauty, 
I  do  not  yet  know.    Thus  fSar,  however,  I  do  know.' 

*  Thus,  the  nihroad  bridge  over  the  Fall  of  Schaffhansen,  and  that  round 
the  Glarens  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  have  destroyed  the  power  of  two 
pieees  of  sceneiy  of  which  nothing  can  ever  supply  the  place,  in  appeal  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  European  mind.^ 
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Compare  YoL  HI.  p.  21 ;  VoL  XL  p.  6 ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  96 ;  and  VoL  XVI.  p.  126.] 

'On  tnis  passage,  compare  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  Ivi.] 

Here  Ruskin  resumes  the  discussion  promised  in  Vol.  V.  p.  884] 

^Compare  AH  qf  England,  §  206.     The  railroad  from  BUe  to  the  Lake  of 

tance,  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  had  just  been  constructed  at  the 

f  time  Ruskin  wrote ;  for  the  building  of  the  line  on  the  Lake  of  GmeTa,  see  VoL  VL 

p.  456,  and  compare  Suame  and  L&ei,  §  36,  and  Art  qf  England,    The  footnote  as 

it  stands  was  compressed  from  a  larger  passage  in  the  first  draft,  which  formed  part 

of  the  BMun  text,  and  read  : — 

4  "  The  Alps  seem  to  me  beautiful  to  behold ;  men  consider  that  it  will 

be  on  the  whole  pleasanter  to  pass  under  them  in  a  tunnel.    The  Rhine, 
t  as  I  once  supposed,  was  beautiful  among  its  Schaffhausen  roeks ;  but  it  was 

i  found  cheaper  to  build  a  railroad  bridge  among  the  foam  than  in  the  deep 

'  water.    The  bridge  is  built  and  the  messed  world  passes  over  it — content 

f  with  a  siffht  of  a  film  of  spray  on  right  or  left  hand  for  the  space  of  five 

seconds  of  time."] 

i 
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§  17.  Three  principal  forms  of  asceticism  have  existed  in 
this  weak  world.  Religious  asceticism,  being  the  refusal  of 
pleasure  and  knowledge  for  the  sake  (as  supposed)  of  reli- 
gion ;  seen  chiefly  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Military  asceticism, 
being  the  refusal  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  for  the  sake 
of  power;  seen  chiefly  in  the  early  days  of  Sparta  and 
Rome.  And  monetary  asceticism,  consisting  in  the  refusal 
of  pleasure  and  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  money ;  seen  in 
the  present  days  of  London  and  Manchester. 

^^  We  do  not  come  here  to  look  at  the  mountains,** 
said  the  Carthusian  to  me  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.^  **  We 
do  not  come  here  to  look  at  the  mountains,"  the  Austrian 
generals  ^  would  say,  encamping  by  the  shores  of  Garda. 
**  We  do  not  come  here  to  look  at  the  mountains,''  so 
the  thriving  manufacturers  tell  me,  between  Rochdale  and 
Halifax. 

§  18.  All  these  asceticisms  have  their  bright  and  their 
dark  sides.  I  myself  Uke  the  military  asceticism  best,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  necessarily  a  refusal  of  general  knowledge 
as  the  two  others,  but  leads  to  acute  and  marvellous  use 
of  mind,  and  perfect  use  of  body.  Nevertheless,  none  of 
the  three  are  a  healthy  or  central  state  of  man.  There  is 
much  to  be  respected  in  each,  but  they  are  not  what  we 
should  wish  large  numbers  of  men  to  become.  A  monk 
of  La  Trappe,  a  French  soldier  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  a  thriving  mill-owner,  supposing  each  a  type,  and  no 
more  than  a  tjrpe,  of  his  class,  are  all  interesting  specimens 
of  humanity,  but  narrow  ones, — so  narrow  that  even  all  the 
three  together  would  not  make  up  a  perfect  man.  Nor 
does  it  appear  in  any  way  desirable  that  either  of  the  three 
classes  should  extend  itself  so  as  to  include  a  majority  of 
the  persons  in  the  world,  and  turn  large  cities  into  mere 
groups  of  monastery,  barracks,  or  factory.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  may  not  be  desirable  that  one  city,  or  one  country, 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  rest,  should  become  a  mass 

1  [See  SUmsi  of  Venice,  vol  ill  (VoL  XI.  p.  223).] 
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of  barracks  or  factories.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  well  that  this 
England  should  become  the  furnace  of  tiie  world ;  ^  so  that 
the  smoke  of  the  island,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  should  be 
seen  from  a  hundred  leagues  away,  as  if  it  were  a  field  of 
fierce  volcanoes;  and  every  kind  of  sordid,  foul,  or  veno- 
mous work  which,  in  other  countries,  men  dreaded  or  dis- 
dained, it  should  become  England's  duty  to  do, — ^becoming 
thus  the  ofPscourer  of  the  earth,  and  taking  the  hyena  in- 
stead of  the  lion  upon  her  shield.  I  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
deny  this;  but,  looking  broadly,  not  at  the  destiny  of 
England,^  nor  of  any  country  in  particular,  but  of  the  world, 
this  is  certain — ^that  men  exclusively  occupied  either  in 
spiritual  reverie,  mechanical  destruction,  or  mechanical  pro- 
ductiveness,' fall  below  the  proper  standard  of  their  race, 
and  enter  into  a  lower  form  of  being;  and  that  the  true 
perfection  of  the  race,  and,  therefore,  its  power  and  happi- 
ness, are  only  to  be  attained  by  a  life  which  is  neitiber 
speculative  nor  productive;^  but  essentially  contemplative 
and  protective,  which  (A)  does  not  lose  itself  in  the  monk's 
vision  or  hope,  but  delights  in  seeing  present  and  real  things 
as  they  truly  are;  which  (B)  does  not  mortify  itself  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  powers  of  destruction,  but  seeks  the 
more  easily  attainable  powers  of  afPection,  observance,  and 
protection;  which  (C),  finally,  does  not  mortify  itself  with 
a  view  to  productive  accumulation,  but  delights  itself  in 
peace,  with  its  appointed  portion.  So  that  the  things  to 
be  desired  for  man  in  a  healthy  state,  are  that  he  should 
not  see  dreams,  but  realities;   that  he  should  not  destroy 

^  [This  pomibility  of  *^  the  destiny  of  England  "  was  often  stated  hj  Ruskin ;  see, 
lor  instance^  Unto  this  Lart,  §  81 ;  Time  and  Tide,  §  10 ;  Seeame  and  LiRee,  §  83 ; 
Leeturee  an  Art,  §  123 ;  Fare  Ciamgera,  Letter  35 ;  and  oompare  below,  p.  468.1 

>  [From  this  point,  down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  was  reprinted  by  Ruskin, 
with  some  alterations  and  rearrangement,  in  his  Natee  an  hie  Drawinge  hy  Turner 
(see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  497).  Variations  of  substance  are  civen  here  in  footnotes ;  while 
minor  alterations  will  be  found  noted  in  the  BibUoffrapnical  Note  at  p.  Izxv.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  views  on  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  68  n. ;  Munera  Puherie. 
§  100  n. ;  Tme  and  Tide,  §  103 ;  Oram  qf  Wild  OUve,  §  2 ;  and  Leeturee  an  Art,  §  123.] 

*  [In  the  reprint  of  this  passage  in  the  Turner  Notee  (1878)  Ruskin  here  added  a 
footnote : — 

'' '  Mechanically^'  always  to  be  understood ;  the  '  produce '  of  the  earth  for 
daily  bread  being  luways  gleaned  and  stored  to  its  last  grain."] 
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life,   but  save   it;   and   that   he   should   be  not   rich,   but 
content. 

§  19.  Towards  which  last  state  of  contentment,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  world  is  at  present  approximating.  There  toe, 
indeed,  two  forms  of  discontent:  one  laborious,  the  other 
indolent  and  complaining.  We  respect  the  man  of  laborious 
desire,  but  let  us  not  suppose  that  his  restlessness  is  peace, 
or  his  ambition  meekness.  It  is  because  of  the  special  con- 
nection of  meekness  with  contraitment  that  it  is  promised 
that  the  meek  shall  '^  inherit  the  earth."  ^  Neither  covetous 
men,  nor  the  Grave,  can  mkerit^  anything;*  they  can  but 
consume.    Only  contentment  can  possess. 

§  20.  The  most  helpftil  and  sacked  woik,  therefore,  which 
can  at  presoit  be  done  for  humanity,  is  to  teach  people 
(chiefly  by  example,  as  all  best  teaching  must  be  done)  not 
how  "  to  better  themselves,''  but  how  to  "  satisfy  themselves.'* 
It  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  nation  and  evil  creature  to  eat, 
and  not  be  satisfied.'  The  words  of  blessing  are,  that  they 
shall  eat  and  be  satisfied.  And  as  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
water  which  quenches  all  thirst,  so  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  bread  which  satisfies  all  hunger — ^the  bread  of  justice,  or 
righteousness;  which  hungering  after,  men  shall  always  be 
filled,  that  being  the  bread  of  heaven;  but  hungering  after 
the  bread,  or  wages,  of  unrighteousness,  shall  not  be  filled, 
that  being  the  bread  of  Sodom. 

*  ''There  are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four  things  saj 
not,  It  is  enough :  the  grave ;  and  the  barren  womb ;  the  earth  that  is  not 
filled  with  water;   and  the  fire,  that  saith  not.  It  is  enough!"  [IVoverba 

.  15,  16,] 


1  [Matthew  Y.  5,] 

'  [In  tiie  reprint  in  the  Tamer  Noiet  (1878)  Ruakin  here  added  a  footnote : — 

'^Ineee  italies  and  those  heneeferward  found,  are  put  in  this  reprint  to 

mark  what  I  now  wish  especially  to  be  noticed.    I  would  not  use  them  in 

my  first  text,  which  I  intended  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  with  equal  attention. 

But  the  then  supplementary  notes  are  now  of  so  much  more  importance  to 

the  general  public  than  the  text,  that  I  print  them  in  the  same  type." 

The  italics  of  1878  are  here  indicated  below  the  text,  as  they  were  not  adopted  in 

the  edition  of  1888  ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  type  of  the  notes  remains  that  of 

the  or^nal  editions.] 

>  [Deuteronomy  xiv.  29,  and  FBalms  xxii.  26.    For  the  following  references,  see 
John  iv.  14  and  vi.  35.] 
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§  21.  And,  in  order  to  teach  men  how  to  be  satisfied,  it 
is  necessary  fully  to  understand  the  art  and  joy  of  humble 
life, — ^this,  at  present,  of  all  arts  or  sciences  being  the  one 
most  needing  study.  Humble  life, — that  is  to  say,  pro- 
posing to  itself  no  future  exaltation,  but  only  a  sweet  con* 
tinuance;^  not  excluding  the  idea  of  foresight,  but  wholly 
of  fore-sorrow,  and  taking  no  troublous  thought  for  coming 
days ;  *  so,  also,  not  excluding  the  idea  of  providence,  or  pro- 
vision,* but  wholly  of  accumulation; — ^the  life  of  domestic 
affection  and  domestic  peace,  full  of  sensitiveness  to  all 
elements  of  costless  and  kind  pleasure;  —  therefore,  chiefly 
to  the  loveliness  of  the  natural  world. 

§  22.  What  length  and  severity  of  labour  may  be  ulti- 
mately found  necessary  for  the  procuring  of  the  due  comforts 
of  life,  I  do  not  know ;  neither  what  degree  of  refinement  it 
is  possible  to  imite  with  the  so-called  servile  occupations  of 
life : '  but  this  I  know,  that  right  economy  of  labour  will,  as 
it  is  understood,  assign  to  each  man  as  much  as  it  will  be 
healthy  for  him,  and  no  more;  and  that  no  refinements  are 
desirable  which  cannot  be  connected  with  toil. 

I  say,  first,  that  due  economy  of  labour  will  assign  to 
each  man  the  share  which  is  right.  Let  no  technical  labour 
be  wasted  on  things  useless  or  unpleasurable ;  t   and  let  all 

*  A  bad  word,  being  only  ''foresight"  again  in  Latin;  but  we  hare  no 
other  good  English  word  for  the  sense  h&to  which  it  has  been  warped. 

t  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  {{or  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  arouse 
the  public  mind  in  the  least  to  a  sense  of  the  fact)  that  the  root  of  all 
benevolent  and  helpful  action  towards  the  lower  classes  consists  in  the 
wise  direction  of  purchase;^  that  is  to  say,  in  spending  money,  as  far  as 
possible,  only  for  products  of  healthful  and  natural  labour.  AH  work  with 
fire  is  more  or  less  harmful  and  degrading ;  so  also  mine,  or  machine  labovr. 
They  at  present  develop  more  intelligence  than  rural  labour,  but  this  is 
only  because  no  education,  properly  so  called,  being  given  to  the  lower 
classes,  those  occupations  are  best  for  them  which  compel  them  to  attain 
some  accurate  knowledge,  discipline  them  in  presence  of  mind,  and  bring 

^  [Among  other  passages  in  which  Ruskin  enforces  this  role  of  life,  see  Modem 
Pmnters,  yoL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  up.  382^  383),  and  Suame  and  lAHet,  §§  3-4,  42.] 

<  [See  MaUhew  vi.  34.J 

'  [On  this  subject,  compare  Mtmera  Pulveris,  §  109,  and  Time  and  Ude^  §  lOOj 

*  For  an  earUer  enforcement  of  this  principle,  see  A  Jem  for  Eoer,  fi  119 
(Vol.  XVI.  p.  102).] 
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physical  exertion,  so  far  as  possible,  be  utilised,  and  it  will 
be  found  no  man  need  ever  work  more  than  is  good  for 
him.  I  believe  an  immense  gain  in  the  bodily  health  and 
happiness  of  the  upper  classes  would  follow  on  theur  steadily 
endeavouring,  however  clumsily,  to  make  the  physical  exer- 
tion they  now  necessarily  tidce  in  amusements,  definitely 
■ 

them  within  spheres  in  which  they  may  raise  themseWes  to  positions  of 
command.  Properly  taught,  a  ploughman  ought  to  be  more  intelligent,  as 
well  as  more  healthy,  than  a  miner. 

Erery  nation  which  desires  to  ennoble  itself  should  endeavour  to  main- 
tain as  large  a  number  of  persons  as  possible  by  rural  and  maritime  labour, 
including  fishing.  I  cannot  in  this  place  enter  into  consideration  of  the  re- 
lative advantages  of  different  channels  of  industry.  Any  one  who  sincerely 
desires  to  act  upon  such  knowledge  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it 

I  have  also  several  series  of  experiments  and  inquiries  to  undertake 
before  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  security  on  certain  points  connected 
with  education ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  child  in  a  civilijEed  country 
should  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  natural  history,  physiology,  and 
medicine;  also  to  sing  perfectly,  so  far  as  it  has  capacity,  and  to  draw' 
any  definite  form  accurately,  to  any  scale.' 

These  things  it  should  be  taught  by  requiring  its  attendance  at  school 
not  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  and  less  if  possible  (the  best  part  of 
children's  education  being  in  helping  their  parents  and  families).  The  other 
elements  of  its  instruction  ought  to  have  respect  to  the  trade  by  which  it  is 
to  live. 

Modem  systems  of  improvement  are  too  apt  to  confuse  the  recreation 
of  the  workman  with  his  education.  He  should  be  educated  for  his  woik 
before  he  is  allowed  to  undertake  it;  and  refreshed  and  relieved  while  he 
practises  it. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  adoption  of  a  national  cos- 
tume.' Cleanliness  and  neatness  in  dress  ought  always  to  be  rewarded  by 
some  gratification  of  personal  pride;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a 
national  costume  that  it  fosters  and  gratifies  the  wish  to  look  well>  without 
inducing  the  desire  to  look  better  than  one's  neighbours — or  the  hopti 
peculiarly  English,  of  being  mistaken  for  a  person  in  a  higher  position  of 
life.^  A  costume  may  indeed  become  coquettish,  but  rarely  indecent  or 
vulgar;  and  though  a  French  bonne  or  Swiss  fiarm-girl  may  dress  so  as 
suffidentiy  to  mortify  her  equals,  neither  of  them  ever  desires  or  expects 
to  be  mistaken  for  her  mistress. 

1  [Compare  A  Jay/or  Ever,  §  155  (Vol.  XVI.  pp.  144-145).] 

*  [In  the  reprint  in  the  Turner  Notee  (1878)  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph 
were  printed  in  italics.] 

'  [On  the  importance  of  ''nobleness  of  dress"  in  art,  compare  VoL  XVI.  p.  52; 
on  the  moral  value  of  a  national  costume,  see  Lecturee  on  Art,  %  79 ;  and  Art  ^ 
England,  §  23.] 

«  [Compare  Two  Paihe,  §  96  (Vol.  XVJ.  p.  343),  and  Ruskin's  evidence  to  the 
Pubhc  Institutions  Committee,  Questions  103, 118  (ibid,,  pp.  484,  486).] 
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serviceable.  It  would  be  far  better,  for  instance,  that  a 
gentleman  should  mow  his  own  fields,  than  ride  over  other 
people's.^ 

§  28.  Again,  respecting  degrees  of  possible  refinement,  I 
cannot  yet  speak  positively,  because  no  effort  has  yet  been 
made  to  teach  refined  habits  to  persons  of  simple  life. 

The  idea  of  such  refinement  has  been  made  to  appear 
absurd,  partly  by  the  foolish  ambition  of  vulgar  persons 
in  low  hfe,  but  more  by  the  worse  than  foolish  assump- 
tion, acted  on  so  often  by  modem  advocates  of  improve- 
ment, that  "education"  means  teaching  Latin,  or  algebra, 
or  music,  or  drawing,  instead  of  developing  or  "drawing 
out"  the  human  soul.' 

It  may  not  be  the  least  necessary  that  a  peasant  should 
know  algebra,  or  Greek,  or  drawing.  But  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  both  possible  and  expedient  that  he  should  be  able  to 
arrange  his  thoughts  clearly,  to  speak  his  own  language 
intelligibly,  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  to  govern 
his  passions,  and  to  receive  such  pleasures  of  ear  or  sight  as 
his  life  may  render  accessible  to  him.  I  would  not  have 
him  taught  the  science  of  music;  but  most  assuredly  I 
would  have  him  taught  to  sing.  I  would  not  teach  him 
the  science  of  drawing ;  but  certainly  I  would  teach  him  to 
see;  vnthout  learning  a  single  term  of  botany,  he  should 
know  accurately  the  habits  and  uses  of  every  leaf  and  flower 
in  his  fields;  and  unencumbered  by  any  tlieories  of  moral 
or  political  philosophy,  he  should  help  his  neighbour,  and 
disdain  a  bribe. 

§  24.  Many  most  valuable  conclusions  respecting  the 
degree  of  nobleness  and  refinement  which  may  be  attained 
in  servile  or  in  rural  life  may  be  arrived  at  by  carefiil  study 
of  the  noble  writings  of  Blitzius  (Jeremias  Gotthelf),  which 
contain  a  record  of  Swiss  character  not  less  valuable  in  its 

^  rCompare  the  note  on  p.  341,  above.] 

'  nrhat  education  should  be  mainly  an  ethical  process^  and  not  a  machinery 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  a  constant  theme  with  Ruskin :  compare 
VoL  XI.  p.  204,  and  Munera  PuiverU,  §  106.] 
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fine  truth  than  that  which  Soott  has  left  of  the  Scottish.  I 
know  no  ideal  characters  of  womai,  whatever  their  station, 
more  majestic  than  that  of  Freneli^  in  Ulric  le  Fakt  de 
FermCf  and  Ubic  le  Fermier;  or  of  Elise,  in  the  Tmir  de 
Jacob;  nor  any  more  exquisitely  tender  and  refined  than 
that  of  Aenneli  in  the  Fromafftrie,  and  Aenneli  in  the 
Miroir  des  Paysans.^ 

§  25.  How  far  this  simple  and  useful  pride,  this  deli- 
cate innocence,  might  be  adorned,  or  how  fiur  destroyed,  by 
higher  intellectual  education  in  lettos  or  the  arts,  cannot 
be  known  without  other  experioice  than  the  charity  of  mm 
has  hitherto  enabled  us  to  acquire. 

All  effort  in  social  improvement  is  paraljrsed,  because 
no  one  has  been  bold  or  clear-sighted  enough  to  put  and 
press   home  this  radical   question:    ^^What   is   indeed  the 
noblest  tone  and  reach  of  life  for  men;   and  how  can  the 
possibility  of  it  be  extended  to  the  greatest  numbers  ? "    It 
is  answered,  broadly  and  rashly,  that  wealth  is  good;  that 
knowledge  is  good;  that  art  is*  good;  that  luxury  is  good 
Whereas  none  of  them  are  good  in  the  abstract,  but  good 
only  if  rightly  received.    Nor  have  any  steps  whatever  been 
yet  securely  taken, — ^nor,  otherwise  than  in  the  resultless 
rhapsody  of  moralists, — ^to  ascertain  what  luxuries  and  what 
learning  it  is  either  kind  to  bestow,  or  wise  to  desire.     lliis» 
however,  at  least  we  know,  shown  dearly  by  the  history 
of  all  time,  that  the  arts  and  sdences,  ministering  to  the 
pride  of  nations,  have  invariably  hastened  their  ruin ;  ^  and 
this,  also,  without  venturing  to  say  that  I  know,  I  never- 
theless firmly  believe,  that  the  same  arts  and  sciences  will 

*  This  last  book  should  be  read  carefully  by  all  persons  interested  in 
social  questions.  It  is  sufficiently  dull  as  a  tale,  but  is  characterised  throu^- 
out  by  a  restrained  tragic  power  of  the  highest  order;  and  it  woold  be 
worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  stoiy  of  Aenneli,  and  for  the  last  half 
)>age  of  its  close.' 

»  [See  on  this  point  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  197.  2«8.] 

*  [For  a  note  on  Gotthelf,  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  172.     The  Mirror   qf  FwMonU  is 
specially  referred  to  in  Fw9  Clamgera,  Letter  90;  and  the  character  of 
Letters  91  and  94.] 
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tend  as  distinctly  to  exalt  the  strength  and  quicken  the 
soul  of  every  nation  which  employs  th^n  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  lowly  life,  and  grace  with  happy  intelligence 
the  miambitious  courses  of  honourable  toiL 

Thus  far,  then,  of  the  Rose. 

§  26.  Last,  of  the  Worm. 

I  said  that  Turner  painted  the  labour  of  men,  their 
sorrow,  and  their  death.  This  he  did  nearly  in  the  same 
tones  of  mind  which  prompted  Byron's  poem  of  Childe 
Haroldf  ahd  the  loveliest  result  of  his  art,  in  the  caitral 
period  of  it,  was  an  effort  to  express  on  a  single  canvas 
the  meaning  of  that  poem.^  It  may  be  now  seen,  by 
strange  coincidence,  associated  with  two  others — Caligula's 
Bridge  and  the  Apollo  and  Sibyl;  the  one  illustrative  of 
the  vanity  of  human  labour,  the  other  of  the  vanity  of 
human  life."^  He  painted  these,  as  I  said,  in  the  same  tone 
of  mind  which  formed  the  Childe  Harold  poem,  but  with 
different  capacity:  Turner's  sense  of  beauty  was  perfect; 
deeper,  therefore,  far  than  Byron's ;  only  that  of  K^its  and 
Tennyson  being  comparable  with  it.  And  Turner's  love 
of  truth  was  as  stem  and  patient  as  Dante's ;  so  that  when 
over  these  great  capacities  come  the  shadows  of  despair, 
the  wreck  is  infinitely  sterner  and  more  sorrowful  With 
no  sweet  home  for  his  childhood — ^friendless  in  youth,  love- 
less in  manhood, — ^and  hopeless  in  death.  Turner  was  what 
Dante  might  have  been,  without  the  ^^bello  ovile,"  without 

*  ''The  Ciuaaean  Sibyl,  Deiphobe,  was,  in  her  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo; 
who  promising  to  grant  her  whatever  she  would  ask,  she  took  up  a  handful 
of  earth,  and  asked  that  she  might  live  as  many  years  as  there  were  grains 
of  dust  ia  her  hand.  She  obtained  her  petition.  Apollo  would  have  granted 
her  perpetual  youth  in  return  for  her  love,  but  she  denied  him,  and  wasted 
into  the  long  ages — ^known,  at  last,  only  by  her  voice." — (See  my  NaUt  on 
the  Turner  Galkry.) 

1  [''ChUda  Harold's  PUgrimage,"  exhibited  in  1832,  No.  516  in  the  National 
GaUery:  see  Notei  an  the  Turner  GaUery,  Vol.  XIIL  pp.  140-146.  ''CaliguU's 
Pklace  and  Bridge/  exhibited  in  1831,  is  No.  612  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  ^'  Bay 
of  Bai»,  with  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl,"  exhibited  in  1823,  is  No.  505 ;  it  is  fully  described 
in  the  Notes  an  the  Turner  Gallery^  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  131-135.] 
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Casella,'  without  Beatrice,  and  without  Him  who  gave  them 
all,  and  took  them  all  away. 

§  27.  I  will  trace  tliis  state  of  his  mind  fiirther,  in  a 
little  while*  Meantime,  I  want  you  to  note  only  the  re- 
sult upon  his  work; — ^how,  through  all  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  wherever  he  looked,  he  saw  ruin. 

Ruin,  and  twilight.  What  was  the  distinctive  effect  of 
light  which  he  introduced,  such  as  no  man  had  painted 
before?  Brightness,  indeed,  he  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
cause it  was  true  and  right;  but  in  this  he  only  perfected 
what  others  had  attempted.  His  own  favourite  light  is 
not  i£gl^,  but  Hesperid  Mgl6.  Fading  of  the  last  rays  of 
sunset     Faint  breathing  of  the  sorrow  of  night. 

§  28.  And  fading  of  sunset,  note  also,  on  ruin.  I  can- 
not but  wonder  that  this  difference  between  Turner's  work 
and  previous  art-conception  has  not  been  more  observed. 
None  of  the  great  early  painters  draw  ruins,  except  com- 
pulsorily.  The  shattered  buildings  introduced  by  them  are 
shatteroi  artificially,  like  models.  There  is  no  real  sense 
of  decay;  whereas  Turner  only  momentarily  dwells  on 
anything  else  than  ruin.  Take  up  the  Liber  Studiorum, 
and  observe  how  this  feeling  of  decay  and  humiliation 
gives  solemnity  to  all  its  simplest  subjects;  even  to  his 
view  of  daily  labour.  I  have  marked  its  tendency  in 
examining  the  design  of  the  Mill  and  Lock,'  but  ol^erve 
its  continuance  through  the  book.  There  is  no  exul- 
tation in  thriving  city,  or  mart,  or  in  happy  rural  toil, 
or  harvest  gathering.  Only  the  grinding  at  the  mill,  and 
patient  striving  with  hard  conditions  of  life.  Observe  the 
two  disordered  and  poor  farm-yards,'  cart,  and  ploughshare. 


1 
t 


For  the  ''  bello  ovUe,"  see  above^  p.  376 ;  and  for  Caaella,  Vol.  XV.  p.  205.] 
'See  Modem  Fainter^,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  16  eeq.  and  Plate  19).] 
'  The  ''two  fftrm-yarda"  are  the  Platea  called  ''A  Farm-Yard^'  and  ''The  Rick- 
Yard^'  (the  drawing  for  the  former  is  No.  507  in  the  National  Gallery).  The  "  pastoral 
by  the  brook  side "^  is  the  "Ruitic  Bridge"  (No.  504  in  the  National  Gallery).  The 
drawing  for  "Hedging  and  Ditching"  is  No.  506;  that  for  "The  Water  MiU"  is 
No.  505  (the  Plate  is  reproduced  in  Lectures  en  Landscape) ;  that  for  "  Peat  Bo§^^ 
Scotland,"  No.  498;  and  that  for  "Mill  near  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  Dauphiny/* 
No.  866  (tibe  Plate  also  reproduced  in  Lectures  on  Landscape),  For  other  re&reneea 
to  these  Plates,  see  General  Index,  #.  "Turner,  Liber  StwUcrum:'^ 
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and  harrow  rotting  away:  note  the  pastoral  by  the  brook 
side,  with  its  neglected  stream  and  haggard  trees,  and 
bridge  with  the  broken  rail,  and  decrepit  children — ^fever- 
struck — one  sitting  stupidly  by  the  stagnant  stream,  the 
other  in  rags,  and  with  an  old  man's  hat  on,  and  lame, 
leaning  on  a  stick.  Then  the  ''Hedging  and  Ditching," 
with  its  bleak  sky  and  blighted  trees — hacked,  and  bitten, 
and  starved  by  the  clay  soil  into  something  between  trees 
and  firewood;  its  meanly-faced,  sickly  labourers  —  pollard 
labourers,  like  the  willow  trunk  they  hew;  and  the  slat- 
ternly peasant- woman,  with  worn  cloak  and  battered  bonnet 
— ^an  English  Dryad.  Then  the  water-mill,  beyond  the 
fiedlen  steps,  overgrown  with  the  thistle :  itself  a  ruin,  mud- 
built  at  first,  now  propped  on  both  sides; — ^the  planks  torn 
from  its  cattle-shed;  a  feeble  beam,  splintered  at  the  end, 
set  against  the  dwelling-house  from  the  ruined  pier  of  the 
water-course ;  the  old  mill-stone— useless  for  many  a  day — 
half-buried  in  slime,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  the  listless 
children,  listless  dog,  and  the  poor  gleaner  bringing  her 
single  sheaf  to  be  ground.  Then  the  ''Feat  Bog,"  with  its 
cold,  dark  rain,  and  dangerous  labour.  And  last  and  chief, 
the  mill  in  the  valley  of  the  Chartreuse.  Another  than 
Turner  would  have  painted  the  convent;  but  he  had  no 
sjnnpathy  with  the  hope,  no  mercy  for  the  indolence  of 
the  monk.  He  painted  the  mill  in  the  valley.  Precipice 
overhanging  it,  and  wildness  of  dark  forest  round;  blind 
rage  and  strength  of  mountain  torrent  rolled  beneath  it, — 
calm  sunset  above,  but  fading  from  the  glen,  leaving  it  to 
its  roar  of  passionate  waters  and  sighing  of  pine-branches 
in  the  night. 

§  29.   Such  is  his   view  of  human  labour.     Of  human 
pride,  see  what  records.  ^    Morpeth  tower,  roofless  and  black ; 

^  rrhe  dnwing  for  ''Morpeth"  is  No.  482  in  the  National  Gallery.    The  ''gate 
of  old  Winchelsea  waU"  it  ^'Eaat  Gate,  Winchelwa"  (No.  488).    The  drawing  for 
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gate  of  old  Winchelsea  wall,  the  flock  of  sheep  drivea 
round  it,  not  through  it;  and  Rlevaulx  choir,  and  Kirk- 
stall  crjrpt;  and  Dunstanborough,  wan  above  the  sea;  and 
Chepstow,  with  arrowy  light  through  tracoied  windows; 
and  Lindisfame,  with  £uling  height  of  wasted  shaft  and 
wall;  and  last  and  sweetest,  Raglan,  in  uttar  solitude, 
amidst  the  wild  wood  of  its  own  pleasance;  the  towars 
rounded  with  ivy,  and  the  forest  roots  choked  with  under- 
growth, and  the  brook  languid  amidst  lilies  and  sedges. 
Legends  of  gray  knights  and  enchanted  ladies  keeping  the 
woodman's  children  away  at  the  sunset« 

These  are  his  types  of  human  pride.  Of  human  love : 
Procris,  dying  by  the  arrow ;  Hesperie,  by  the  viper*s  &ng ; 
and  Rizpah,  more  than  dead,  beside  her  children. 

§  80.  Such  are  the  lessons  of  the  Liber  Studiorum. 
Silent  always  with  a  bitter  silence,  disdaining  to  tell  his 
meaning,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  ear  to  receive  it. 
Turner  only  indicated  this  purpose  by  slight  words  of  con- 
temptuous anger,  when  he  heard  of  any  one's  tr]ring  to 
obtain  this  or  the  other  separate  subject  as  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rest.  '^What  is  the  use  of  them,"  he  said, 
^'but  together?"*     The  meaning  of  the  entire  book  was 

^  Turner  appears  never  to  have  desired,  from  any  one,  care  in  favonr 
of  his  separate  works.  The  only  thing  he  would  saj  sometimes  was, 
''Keep  them  together." ^  He  seemed  not  to  mind  how  much  they  were 
injured,  if  only  the  record  of  the  thought  were  left  in  them,  and  thej 
were  kept  in  the  series  which  would  give  the  key  to  their  meaning.  I 
never  saw  him,  at  my  father's  house,  look  for  an  instant  at  any  of  his  orwn 

the  National  Gallery;  the  Plate  is  reproduced  in  LKturet  on  Landscape;  as  also  is 
"JEaacna  and  Hesperie."  The  drawing  for  ''Rizpah"  is  No.  864  iu  the  National 
Gallery.  Here,'  again,  for  other  references  to  the  several  plates,  see  General  Index ; 
and  for  "the  lessons  of  the  Liber  Studiorum"  oompare  Raskin's  letter  to  Professor 
Norton,  Vol.  XV.  p.  xziv.] 

1  [Mr.  W.  G.  Rawlinson  records  a  similar  remark.  "  Mr.  Halsted  tells  me  that 
Turner,  ouoe  coming  to  his  shop  in  Bond  Street,  found  fftult  with  him  for  breaJdni 
up  sets  of  the  Liber;  and  when  he  heard  that  some  Plates  sold  haUtaaliy  mncl 
better  than  others,  he  grunted  out, '  A  pack  of  geese !  a  pack  of  geese !  Don't  thav 
know  what  Liber  Studiorum  means?'"  (Oataioffim  ^  the  lAber  ShuUorum,  p.  xIt.)- 
For  another  reference  to  Turner's  '*  earnest  desire  to  arrange  his  works  in  oonnectod 
groups,"  see  prefiMse  to  The  Earbaure  qf  Bt^Umd,  VoL  XIII.  p.  9.  So  aiao  witli 
regard  to  some  of  the  "  Rivers  of  England "  serieSi  see  tM.,  p.  382.] 
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symbolized  in  the  frontispiece^  which  he  engraved  with  his 
own  hand :  ^  Tyre  at  sunset,  with  the  Rape  of  Europa,  indi- 
cating the  symbolism  of  the  decay  of  Europe  by  that  of 
Tyre,  its  beauty  passing  away  into  terror  and  judgment 
(Europa  being  the  mother  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus)."* 

drawings:  I  have  watched  him  sitting  at  dinner  nearly  opposite  one  of 
his  chief  pictures' — his  eyes  never  turned  to  it. 

But  the  want  of  appreciation^  nevertheless,  touched  him  sorely ;  chiefly 
the  not  understanding  his  meaning.  He  tried  hard  one  day  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  make  me  guess  what  he  was  doing  in  the  picture  of  Napoleon^ 
before  it  had  5een  exhibited,  giving  me  hint  after  hint  in  a  rough  way: 
but  I  could  not  guess,  and  he  would  not  tell  me.' 

*  I  limit  myself  in  this  book  to  mere  indication  of  the  tones  of  his  mind, 
illustration  of  them  at  any  length  being  as  yet  impossible.  It  will  be  found 
on  examining  the  series  of  drawings  made  by  Turner  during  the  late  years 
of  his  life,  in  possession  of  the  nation,  that  they  are  nearly  all  made  for  the  sake 
of  some  record  of  human  power,^  partly  victorious,  partly  conquered.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  example  of  landscape  painted  for  its  own  abstract  beauty. 
Power  and  desolation,  or  soft  pensiveness,  are  the  elements  sought  chiefly  in 
landscape ;  hence  the  later  sketches  are  nearly  all  among  mountain  scenery, 
and  chiefly  of  fortresses,  villages  or  bridges  and  roads  among  the  wildest  Alpa. 
The  pass  of  the  St  Gothard,  especially,  from  his  earliest  days,  had  kept  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  not  as  a  piece  of  mountain  scenery,  but  as  a  marvellous 
road ;  ^  and  the  great  drawing  which  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  with  some  care 
in  this  book,  the  last  he  made  of  the  Alps  with  unfailing  energy,^  was  wholly 
made  to  show  the  surviving  of  this  tormented  path  through  avalanche  and 
storm,  from  the  day  when  he  first  drew  its  two  bridges,  in  the  Liber  Studioram.'^ 
Plate  81,  which  is  the  piece  of  the  torrent  bed  on  the  left,  of  the  real  sixe,* 
where  the  stones  of  it  appear  just  on  the  point  of  being  swept  away,  and  the 
ground  we  stand  upon  with  them,  completes  the  series  of  illustrations  of  this 

1  [Tamer's  drawing  in  ink  and  bistre  over  a  oompleted  etehing  of  the  frontis* 
piece  (evidently  the  guide  for  the  enpaver  of  the  menotint  work),  is  now,  by  the 
Vaaghan  Bequest,  in  the  National  Gallery,  No.  863.1 

«  ["The  Slave  Ship"  :  see  Vol.  III.  p.  672.1 

'  [For  Ruskin's  notes  on  the  "Napoleon,'^  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  160  and  the  other 
pasaafes  there  noted.  For  other  references  to  Tomer^s  susceptibility  to  criticisms 
ibnnded  on  want  of  understanding  his  purpose,  see  Ruskin's  anecdote  of  the  "  Snow- 
storm," Vol.  XIII.  p.  161 ;  and  compare  below,  p.  463.] 

*  [In  the  reprint  in  the  Turner  Notee  (1878)  the  words  ''that  they  are  nearly  .  .  . 
human  power"  were  put  in  italics.] 

*  [See  Modem  Ptnnter$,  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  xxvl,  33-40,  26^276,  and  PUtes 
20,  21,  37).] 

*  [Compare  VoL  V.  p.  296.1 

^  [See  Vol.  VI.  p.  40,  where  apiece  of  the  etching  done  for  Uher  Shudimvm 
(an  unpublished  Plate)  is  given,  llie  Plate  of  tiie  ''Littie  Devil's  Bridge"  was 
published ;  the  drawing  is  No.  476  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

MHere  reduced  by  about  one-fourth.  The  reprint  had  here  ''  Drawing  No.  66  in 
the  J&hibition";  see  Vol  XIII.  p.  4A6.] 
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§  81.  I  need  not  trace  the  dark  due  fisurther,  the  reader 
may  follow  it  unbroken  through  all  his  work  and  life,  this 

subject^  for  the  present^  sufficiently  ;  and,  if  compared  witli  Plate  80,^  will  be 
serviceable,  also,  in  showing  how  various  in  its  grasp  and  its  delight  was  this 
strange  human  mind,  capable  of  all  patience  and  all  energy,  and  perfect  in  its 
Sjrmpathy,  whether  with  wrath  or  quietness.  Though  lingering  always  with 
chief  affection  about  the  St.  Gothard  pass,  he  seems  to  have  gleaned  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  for  every  record  he  could  find  of  grand  human  effort  of 
any  kind ;  I  do  not  beHeve  there  is  one  baronial  tower,  one  shattered  arch  of 
Alpine  bridge,  one  gleaming  tower  of  decayed  village  or  deserted  monastery, 
which  he  has  not  drawn ;  in  many  cases,  round  and  round,  again  and  again,  on 
every  side.  Now  that  I  have  done  this  work,  I  purpose,  if  life  and  strength  are 
spared  to  me,  to  trace  him  through  these  last  journeys,  and  take  such  record 
of  his  best-beloved  places  as  may  (iilly  interpret  the  designs  he  left.'  I  have 
given  in  the  three  following  plates  an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  which 
needs  doing,  and  which,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  I  have  partly  already  begun.' 
Plate  82  represents  roughly  two  of  Turner's  memoranda  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Rhine.  They  are  quite  imperfectly  represented,  because  I  do  not  choose  to 
take  any  trouble  about  them  on  this  scale.  If  I  can  engrave  them  at  all,  it 
must  be  of  their  own  size ;  but  they  are  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  way  he 
used  to  walk  round  a  place,  taking  sketch  after  sketch  of  its  aspects,  from 
every  point  or  half-point  of  the  compass.  There  are  three  other  sketches  of 
this  bridge,  far  more  detailed  than  these,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

A  scratched  word  on  the  back  of  one  of  them,  '*  Rheinfels,"  which  I  knew 
could  not  apply  to  the  Rheinfels  near  Bingen,  gave  me  the  clue  to  the  place ; 
— an  old  Swiss  town,  seventeen  miles  above  Basle,  celebrated  in  Swiss  history 
as  the  main  fortress  defending  the  frontier  toward  the  Black  Forest  I  went 
there  the  moment  I  had  got  Turners  sketches  arranged  in  1858,  and  drew  it 
with  the  pen  (or  point  of  brush,  more  difficult  to  manage,  but  a  better  instru- 
ment) on  every  side  on  which  Turner  had  drawn-  it,  giving  every  detail  with 
servile  accuracy,  so  as  to  show  the  exact  modifications  he  made  as  he  composed 
his  subjects.  Mr.  Le  Keux  has  beautifully  copied  two  of  these  studies.  Plates 
83  and  84 ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  bridge  drawn  from  the  spot  whence  Turner 
made  his  upper  memorandum  ;  afterwards,  he  went  down  close  to  the  fishing 
house,  and  took  the  second ;  in  which  he  unhesitatingly  divides  the  Rhine  by 
a  strong  pyramidal  rock,  in  order  to  get  a  group  of  firm  lines  pointing  to  his 
main  subject,  the  tower  (compare  §  12,  p.  224,  above);  and  throws  a  foaming 
mass  of  water  away  to  the  left,  in  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  river's 
force  ;  the  modifications  of  form  in  the  tower  itself  are  all  skilful  and  majestie 
in  the  highest  degree.     The  throwing  the  whole  of  it  higher  than  the  bridge, 

~ "" —  -      I     -TM^M  -|-         ^B       M     ■      ■    M         I     ■  I  -  — ■  -  -    -  .  _^  ^  ^  ^  ^       ^ 

^  [For  the  subject,  see  above,  §  8  n.] 

'  [An  intention  which  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  Ivi] 
'  [See  above,  p.  6 ;  and  compare  the  Introduction,  pp.  zzix.,  xzz.,  where  Rusldn'a 
studies  at  Rheinfelden  are  farther  described.  The  two  sketches  reproduced  in 
Plate  82  are  Noe.  87  and  89  in  the  National  Gallery  (see  Vol  XIII.  p.  222  for 
Raskin's  notes  on  them  in  1857  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  the  sabject);  the 
other  three  sketches  of  Rheinfelden,  also  showing  the  bridge,  are  Nos.  86,  88,  and 
90.     In  the  lower  sketch  on  Plate  82  the  engraver  has  added  the  sky.] 


-iJS'K:' 


82.     nw  Nols  in  llie  Hnpitls. 
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thread  of  Atropos.*  I  will  only  point,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
intensity  with  which  his  imagination  dwelt  always  on  the 
three  great  cities  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Venice — Carthage 
in  connection  especially  with  the  thoughts  and  study  which 
led  to  the  painting  of  the  Hesperides*  Garden,  showing  the 
death  which  attends  the  vain  pursuit  of  wealth;  Rome 
showing  the  death  which  attends  the  vain  pursuit  of  power ; 
Venice,  the  death  which  attends  the  vain  pursuit  of  beauty. 

taking  off  the  peak  from  its  gable  on  the  left^  and  adding  the  little  roof- 
window  in  the  centre^  make  it  a  perfectly  noble  mass  instead  of  a  broken  and 
common  one.  I  have  added  the  other  subject^  Plate  8C — though  I  could  not 
give  the  Turner  drawing  which  it  illustrates^^ — ^merely  to  show  the  kind  of 
scene  which  modem  ambition  and  follj  are  destroying^  throughout  Switzerland. 
In  Plate  83>  a  small  dark  tower  is  seen  in  the  distance^  just  on  the  left  of  the 
tower  of  the  bridge.  Getting  round  nearly  to  the  foot  of  it,  on  the  outside 
of  the  town^  and  then  turning  back  so  as  to  put  the  town  walls  on  your  rights 
you  may,  I  hope,  still  see  the  subject  of  the  third  plate ;  the  old  bridge  over 
the  moat,  and  older  wall  and  towers ;  the  stork's  nest  on  the  top  of  the 
nearest  one  ;  the  moat  itself,  now  nearly  filled  with  softest  grass  and  flowers ; 
a  little  mountain  brook  rippling  down  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  the 
first  wooded  promontory  of  the  Jura  beyond.  Had  Rheinfelden  been  a  place 
of  the  least  mark,  instead  of  an  early  ruinous  village,  it  is  just  this  spot  of 
ground  which,  costing  little  or  nothing,  would  have  been  made  its  railroad 
station,  and  its  refreshment-room  would  have  been  built  out  of  the  stones  of 
the  towers. 

*  I  have  not  followed  out,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  had  the  task  been  less 
painful,  my  assertion  that  Turner  had  to  paint  not  only  the  labour  and  the 
sorrow  of  men,  but  their  death.  There  is  no  form  of  violent  death  which 
he  has  not  painted.  Pre-eminent  in  many  things,  he  is  pre-eminent  also, 
bitterly,  in  this.  Diirer  and  Holbein  drew  the  skeleton  in  its  questioning ; 
but  Turner,  like  Salvator,  as  under  some  strange  fascination  or  captivity,  drew 
it  at  its  work.  Flood,  and  fire,  and  wreck,  and  battle,  and  pestilence,  and 
solitary  death,  more  fearful  still.  The  noblest  of  all  the  plates  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum,  except  the  Via  Mala,  is  one  ^  engraved  with  his  own  hand,  of  a 
single  sailor,  yet  living,  dashed  in  the  night  a^inst  a  granite  coast, — his 
body  and  outstretched  hands  just  seen  in  the  trough  of  a  mountain  wave, 
between  it  and  the  overhanging  wall  of  rock,  hollow,  polished,  and  pale  with 
dreadful  cloud  and  grasping  foam. 

And  remember  also,  that   the  very  sign  in  heaven  itself  which,  truly 

1  [The  Turner  drawing  has  not  been  identified.  The  subject  of  Ruskin's  draw- 
ing can  no  longer  be  seen.  Rheinfelden  has  become  the  centre  of  salt  works  and 
breweries,  and  has  outgrown  its  old  boundaries.  The  old  bridge,  however,  still 
stands  (in  company  with  a  new  iron  one).  The  tower  shown  in  the  Plate  also 
survives,  but  the  town  walls  have  for  the  most  part  been  demolished,  and  the 
moat  is  filled  up.] 

s  [The  reprmthad  here  ''No.  72  in  the  Exhibition*' :  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  48,  461.] 
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How  strangely  significatiye,  thus  understood,  those  last 
Venetian  dreams  of  his  become,  themselves  so  beautiful 
and  so  frail;  wrecks  of  all  that  they  were  once — ^twilights 
of  twilight  1 

§  82,  Vain  beauty;  yet  not  all  in  vain.  Unlike  in 
birth,  how  like  in  their  labour,  and  their  power  over  the 
future,  these  masters  of  England  and  Venice — Turner  and 
Giorgione.     But  ten  years  ago,   I  saw  the  last  traces  of 


understood,  is  the  type  of  love,  was  to  Turner  the  type  of  death.  The  scarlet 
of  the  clouds  was  his  symbol  of  destruction.  In  his  mind  it  was  the  colour  of 
blood.     So  he  used  it  in  the  Fall  of  Carthage.     Note  his  own  written  words — 

"  While  o'er  the  western  ware  the  erutmgwned  sun, 
In  ffathering  huge  a  stormy  signal  spread, 
And  set  portentous.  ^ 

So  he  used  it  in  the  Slaver,  in  the  Ulysses,  in  the  Napoleon,  in  the 
Goldau ; '  again  and  again  in  sUghter  hints  and  momentary  dreams,  of  which 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  tender  is  a  little  sketch  of  dawn,  made  in  his 
last  years.  It  is  a  small  space  of  level  sea  shore ;  beyond  it  a  fair,  soft  light 
in  the  east;  the  last  storm-clouds  melting  away,  oblique  into  the  morning 
air ;  some  little  vessel — a  collier,  probably — ^has  gone  down  in  the  night,  aU 
hands  lost;  a  single  dog  has  come  ashore.  Utterly  exhausted,  its  limbs 
fisiling  under  it,  and  sinking  into  the  sand,  it  stands  howling  and  shivering. 
The  dawn  clouds  have  the  first  scarlet  upon  them,  a  feeble  tinge  only, 
reflected  with  the  same  feeble  blood-stain  on  the  sand.     (Plate  86.') 

The  morning  light  is  used  with  a  loftier  significance  in  a  drawing  made 
as  a  companion  to  the  Goldau,  engraved  in  the  fourth  volume.  The  Lake 
of  Zug,^  which  ripples  beneath  the  sunset  in  the  Goldau,  is  lulled  in  the 
level  asure  of  early  cloud ;  and  the  spire  of  Arth,  which  is  there  a  dark 
point  at  the  edge  of  the  golden  lake,  is,  in  the  opening  light,  seen  pale 
against  purple  mountains.  The  sketches  for  these  two  subjects  were,  I  doubt 
not,  made  from  the  actual  effects  of  a  stormy  evening,  and  the  next  follow- 
ing daybreak;  but  both  with  earnest  meaning.^  The  crimson  sunset  lights 
the  valley  of  rock  tombs,  'cast  upon  it  by  the  fidlen  Rossberg ;  but  the 
sunrise  gilds  with  its  level  rays  the  two  peaks  which  protect  the  village  that 


1  [For  this  picture,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  125J 

s  nrhe  reprint  had  here  ''No.  65  in  the  £zhib.tion  "  :  see  Vol  XIII.  p.  465.  The 
"Goldau"  is  Pkfo  50  in  Modem  PairUere,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VL  p.  379).] 

'  FThis  Plate  (though  prepared,  but  too  late,  for  the  original  edition)  was  firat 
introduced  in  that  of  1888  (see  above,  p.  Ixiz.).  It  is  from  a  drawing  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  W,  Kingsley,  knowu  as  ^'Dawn  after  the  Wreck."] 

«  [The  reprint  had  here  ''Drawing  No.  64  in  the  Exhibition"  :  see  VoL  XIII. 
p.  455.] 

>  [For  the  sketches  (in  the  National  Gallery,  Nos.  97,  98),  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  202.] 
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the  greatest  works  of  Giorgione  yet  glowing^  like  a  scarlet 
cloud,  on  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.*"  And  though  that 
scarlet  cloud  (sanguigna  e  fiammeggiante,  per  cui  le  pitture 
cominciarono  con  dolce  violenza  a  rapire  il  cuore  delle  genti ') 
may,  indeed,  melt  away  into  paleness  of  night,  and  Venice 
heroelf  waste  from  her  islands  as  a  wreath  of  wind-driven 
foam  fades  from  their  weedy  beach; — that  which  she  won 
of  flEtithful  light  and  truth  shall  never  pass  away.    Deiphobe 

gives  name  to  Swibserland ;  and  the  orb  itself  breaks  first  through  the  dark- 
ness on  the  very  point  of  the  pass  to  the  high  lake  of  Egeri,  where 
the  liberties  of  the  cantons  were  won  by  the  battle-charge  of  Morgarten. 
(Plate  87.«) 

*  I  have  engraved^  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  one  of  the  frag- 
ments of  these  frescoes,  preserved,  all  imperfectly  indeed,  yet  with  some 
feeting  of  their  nobleness,  by  Zanetti,^  whose  words  respecting  them  I  have 
quoted  in  the  text.  The  one  I  saw  was  the  first  figure  given  in  his  book ; 
the  one  engraven  in  my  Plate,  the  third,  had  wholly  perished  ;  but  even  this 
record  of  it  by  Zanetti  is  precious.  What  imperfections  of  form  exist  in  it, 
too  visibly,  are  certainly  less  Giorgione's  than  the  translator's ;  nevertheless, 
for  these  very  faults,  as  well  as  for  its  beauty,  I  have  chosen  it,  as  the  best 
type  I  could  give  of  the  strength  of  Venetian  art ;  which  was  derived,  be  it 
remembered  always,  from  the  acceptance  of  natural  truth,  by  men  who  loved 
beauty  too  well  to  think  she  was  to  be  won  by  falsehood. 

The  words  of  Zanetti  himself  respecting  Giorgione's  figure  of  Diligence 
are  of  great  value,  as  they  mark  the  first  article  of  Venetian  faith :  ''  Gior- 
gione per  tale  o  per  altra  che  si  fosse,  contrassegnolla  con  quella  specie 
di  mannaja,  che  tiene  in  mano ;  per  altro  tanto  ci  cercava  le  sole  bellesaee 
della  natura,  che  poco  pensando  al  costume,  ritrasse  qui  una  di  quelle 
donne  Friulane,  che  vengono  per  servire  in  Venezia ;  non  alterandone  nem- 
meno  1'  abito,   e  facendola  aiquanto  attempata,  quale  forse  ei  la  vedea; 

1  [lu  1845  and  again  in  1850-1851 :  see  Modem  Paintert,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  111.  p.  212 
and  n.).1 

'  [The  words  are  quoted  from  p.  iv.  of  Zanetti's  book  :  "  £lla  6  pure  la  dura  oondi- 
zione  il  non  poter  h^r  vedere  su  quests  carte  queUa  tinta  sanguigna  e  fiammeggiante, 
che  dk  tanto  sapors  alle  opere  di  qnesto  pittore  eccellente,  primo  inventore  fra'  nostri 
di  queir  egregio  stile,  per  cui  .  .  .  gente."] 

^  [This  Plate  also  was  first  introduced  in  the  edition  of  1888.] 

*  iVarie  Pitture  a  Fresco  de'  PrincipaH  Maeetri  Veneanani  Ora  la  prima  voita  can  le 
stampe  pubblieate,  by  Anton.  Maria  2^etti  (Venice,  1760).  The  fint  Plate  in  the 
book  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  seated.  The  first  four  are  by  Giorgione ;  three  are  by 
Titian  ;  seven  by  Tintoret;  five  by  Zelotti;  five  bv  Veronese.  The  engravingB  are 
followed  by  "  Notide  intomo  alia  presente  raccolta. '  The  passage  quoted  by  Ruskin 
in  his  footnote  is  at  pp.  vi.-vii.  The  first  three  frescoes  by  Gior^one  were  on  the 
Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  The  fourth  ('^  Diligence  ") — the  standing  fijpire  of  a  stalwart 
woman  witii  a  halberd  on  the  watch — was  painted  at  the  entrance  or  Palazzo  Grimani- 
Calergi  (now  Vendramin).  The  frescoes  on  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi  were  executed 
in  1607-1508,  and  are  described  by  Vasari  (vol.  ii.  p.  890,  Bohn's  translation).] 
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of  the  sea, — ^the  Sun  G^  measures  her  immortality  to  her 
by  its  sand.  Flushed,  above  the  Avemus  of  the  Adrian 
lake,  her  spirit  is  still  seen  holding  the  golden  bough; 
from  the  lips  of  the  Sea  Sibyl  men  shall  learn  for  ages 
yet  to  come  what  is  most  noble  and  most  fair;  and,  far 
away,  as  the  whisper  in  the  coils  of  the  shell,  withdrawn 
through  the  deep  hearts  of  nations,  shaU  sound  fcnr  ever 
the  enchanted  voice  of  Venice. 

sensa  voler  sapere  che  per  nppresenUre  le  Virthf  d  suole  da'  pittori  belle  h 
fresche  giovani  immaginare." 

Compare  this  with  what  I  have  uud  of  Titian's  Magdalen.  I  ought  in 
that  place  ^  to  have  dwelt  upon  the  firm  endurance  of  all  terriblenesa 
which  is  marked  in  Titian's  ''Notomie  "  and  in  Veronese's  '"Marsyas."'  In 
order  to  understand  the  Venetian  mind  entirely,  the  student  should  place 
a  plate  from  that  series  of  the  Notomie  always  beside  the  best  engraving 
he  can  obtain  of  Titian's  ''  Flora."  * 

My  impression  is  that  the  ground  of  the  flesh  in  these  Giorgione 
frescoes  had  been  pure  vermilion ;  little  else  was  left  in  the  figure  I  saw. 
Therefore,  not  knowing  what  power  the  painter  intended  to  personify  by 
the  figure  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  I  have  called  her,  from 
her  glowing  colour,  Hesperid  JEg\6. 

1  [Above,  p.  296;  and  Modem  PahUers,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  196  and  n.).] 
'  rTbis  is  a  folio  volume  of  seventeen  anatomical  figures  (skeletons  in  various 
attitudes)  drawn  by  Titian,  and  engraved  and  edited  by  Dominioo  Bonavera,  by 
whom  (on  the  title-pa^}  the  book  is  dedicated — ^nnder  the  title  Not&mie  di  Titiano — 
to  Signer  Francesco  Ghisilieri,  Senator  of  Bologna.  The  volume  is  believed  to  have 
been  published  at  Venice,  1680.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  work  of  Veronese  Rusldn 
refers  as  ''Marsyas";  perhaps,  to  his  drawing  of  Satyrs  flayed  by  nymphs  in  the 
Dresden  collection  (see  the  reproduction  of  it  at  n.  d8  of  F.  H.  Meissner  s  Veroneie, 
1897).] 

'  [In  the  Uffisi  at  Florence.] 


CHAPTER  XII 

PEACE 

§  1,  Looking  back  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find  that 
I  have  only  now  the  power  of  ending  this  work, — it  being 
time  that  it  should  end,  but  not  of  ^^ concluding"  it;  for 
it  has  led  me  into  fields  of  infinite  inquiry,  where  it  is  only 
possible  to  break  ofF  with  such  imperfect  result  as  may,  at 
any  given  moment,  have  been  attained. 

Full  of  far  deeper  reverence  for  Turner's  art  than  I  felt 
when  this  task  of  his  defence  was  undertaken  (which  may, 
perhaps,  be  evidenced  by  itiy  having  associated  no  other 
names  with  his — but  of  the  dead — in  my  speaking  of  him 
throughout  this  volume*),  I  am  more  in  doubt  respecting 
the  real  use  to  mankind  of  that,  or  any  other  transcendent 
art;  incomprehensible  as  it  must  always  be  to  the  mass  of 
men.  Full  of  far  deeper  love  for  what  I  remember  of 
Turner  himself,  as  I  become  better  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  I  find  myself  more  and  more  helpless  to  explain  his 
errors  and  his  sins. 

§  2.  His  errors,  I  might  say,  simply.  Perhaps,  some  day, 
people  will  again  begin  to  remember  the  force  of  the  old 
Greek  word  for  sin;  and  to  leam  that  all  sin  is  in  es- 
sence— "Missing  the  mark";  losing  sight  or  consciousness 

*  It  is  proper,  however,  for  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  title  which  I 
myself  originally  intended  for  this  book  was  ''  Turner  and  the  Ancienis"  ;^  nor 
did  I  purpose  to  refer  in  it  to  any  other  modem  painters  than  Turner. 
The  title  was  changed ;  and  the  notes  on  other  living  painters  inserted  in 
the  first  volume,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of  friends,  probably  wise; 
for  unless  the  change  had  been  made,  the  book  might  never  have  been 
read  at  alL  But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  regretted  the  change  then, 
and  regret  it  still. 

^  [See  on  this  subject.  Vol.  III.  pp.  xxzi.,  668.] 
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of  heaven;  and  that  this  loss  may  be  various  in  its  guilt; 
it  cannot  be  judged  by  us.  It  is  this  of  which  the  words 
are  spoken  so  sternly,  ^' Judge  nof;  which  words  people 
always  quote,  I  observe,  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
''do  judgment  and  justice. ''^  For  it  is  truly  a  pleasant 
thing  to  condenm  men  for  their  wanderings;  but  it  is  a 
bitter  thing  to  acknowledge  a  truth,  or  to  take  any  bold 
share  in  working  out  an  equity.  So  that  the  habitual 
modem  practical  application  of  the  precept  ''Judge  not,"  is 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  pronouncing  verdict  by  taking,  of 
any  matter,  the  pleasantest  malicious  view  which  first  comes 
to  hand,  and  to  obtain  licence  for  our  own  convenient  ini- 
quities, by  being  indulgent  to  those  of  others. 

These  two  methods  of  obedience  being  just  the  two 
which  are  most  directly  opposite  to  the  law  of  mercy  and 
truth. 

§  8.  "Bind  them  about  thy  neck.***  I  said,  but  now, 
that  of  an  evil  tree  men  never  gathered  good  firuit.*  And 
the  lesson  we  have  finally  to  learn  from  Turner's  life  is 
broadly  this,  that  all  the  power  of  it  came  of  its  mercy  and 
sincerity;  all  the  failure  of  it,  from  its  want  of  faith.  It 
has  been  asked  of  me,  by  several  of  his  friends,  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  do  some  justice  to  his  character,  mis- 
taken wholly  by  the  world.  If  my  life  is  spared,  I  will* 
But  that  character  is  still,  in  many  respects,  inexplicable  to 
me;  the  materials  within  my  reach  are  imperfect;  and  my 
experience  in  the  world  not  yet  large  enough  to  enable 
me  to  use  them  justly.  His  life  is  to  be  written  by  a  bio- 
grapher, who  will,  I  believe,  spare  no  pains  in  collecting  the 
few  scattered  records  which  exist  of  a  career  so  uneventful 


s 

4 


^  [Matthew  vii.  1  :  Ezekicl  xviii.  5.] 

[Proverb*  iii.  3.1 

[See  above^  p.  287.] 

[RuskiD,  however^  never  wrote  Turner's  Life^  tbouffh  he  collected  much  material : 
gee  VoL  XIII.  p.  Ivi.  His  references  to  Turner's  life  and  character  are  scattered 
through  his  works ;  for  a  complete  collation  of  thern^  see  Greneral  Index.  Soma 
of  the  principal  passages  are :  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §§  102  Mf 
(Vol.  XII.  pp.  129  eeq.);  Pre-Baphaditism,  §§  30  eeq,  {Urid,,  pp.  065  9eq.);  Notet  en 
hie  Drawings  hv  Turner,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  475  eeq. ;  and  DUecta,  paerim.  For  other 
reforences  to  Ijiombur/s  book,  then  in  preparation,  see  Urid,,  pp.  564,  666.] 
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and  secluded.  I  will  not  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  this 
writer ;  but  if  they  appear  to  me  just,  will  endeavour  after- 
wards, so  £Eur  as  may  be  in  my  power,  to  confirm  and  illus- 
trate them ;  and,  if  unjust,  to  show  in  what  degree. 

§  4.  Which,  lest  death  or  illness  should  forbid  me,  this 
only  I  declare  now  of  what  I  know  respecting  Turner's 
character.  Much  of  his  mind  and  heart  I  do  not  know; 
— ^perhaps  never  shall  know.  But  this  much  I  do:  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  previous  course  of  this  work  to 
warrant  trust  in  me  of  any  kind,  let  me  be  trusted  when 
I  tell  you  that  Turner  had  a  heart  as  intensely  kind,  and 
as  nobly  true,  as  ever  God  gave  to  one  of  His  creatures.^ 
I  offer,  as  yet,  no  evidence  in  this  matter.  When  I  do  give 
it,  it  shall  be  sifted  and  clear.  Only  this  one  fact  I  now 
record  joyfully  and  solemnly,  that,  having  known  Turner 
for  ten  years,  and  that  during  the  period  of  his  Ufe  when 
tbe  brightest  qualities  of  his  mind  were,  in  many  respects, 
diminished,  and  when  he  was  suffering  most  from  the  evil- 
speaking  of  the  world,  I  never  heard  him  say  one  depre- 
ciating word  of  living  man,  or  man's  work;'  I  never  saw 
him  look  an  unkind  or  blameful  look;  I  never  knew  him 
let  pass,  without  some  sorrowful  remonstrance,  or  endeavour 
at  mitigation,  a  blameful  word  spoken  by  another. 

Of  no  man  but  Turner,  whom  I  have  ever  known,  could 
I  say  this.    And  of  this  kindness  and  truth  *  came,  I  repeat, 

*  It  may^  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  explain  one  or  two  singular  points 
of  Turner's  character,  not  in  defence  of  this  statement,  but  to  show  its 
meaning*  In  speaking  of  his  truth,  I  use  the  word  in  a  double  sense; — 
truth  to  himself,  and  to  others. 

Truth  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  the  resolution  to  do  his  duty  by  his 


I  [On  a  loose  sheet  of  MS.  is  a  note  on  Turner's  character  perhaps  intended  for 
this  place:— 

''  His  exquisite  tenderness  in  sight  and  touch  are  merely  the  exponents 
of  his  kindness  of  heart.    They  are  so  in  all  men.    llie  body  and  mind 
are  always  at  unity  in  this ;  mechanical  fineness  of  execution  you  may  get 
from  a  base  or  hard  mind ;  bat  tenderness  never."] 
s  [Among  Raskin's  MS.  jottings  about  Turner  is  the  rollowiug  anecdote  con- 
tribated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley :  ''  On  one  occasion  I  made  a  severe  remark 
on  a  sunrise  by  Danby.    Turner  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  said,  '  Don't  say  that ; 
you  don't  know  how  such  things  hurt     You  only  look  at  the  truth  of  the  land- 
scape ;  Mr.  Dftnby  is  a  poetical  painter.' "] 
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all  his  highest  power.     And  all  his  failure  and  error,  deep 
and  strange,  came  of  his  faithlessness. 

Faithlessness,  or  despair,  the  despair  which  has  been 
shown  already  (VoL  III.,  Chap.  xvi.  §  81^)  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  this  present  century,  and  most  sorrowfully  mani- 
fested in  its  greatest   men  ;    but  existing  in  an  infinitely 

art,  and  cany  all  work  out  as  well  as  it  could  be  done.     Other  painteR) 
for  the  most  part^  modify  their  work  by  some  reference  to  public  taste, 
or  measure  out  a  certain  quantity  of  it  for  a  certain  price,  or  alter  facU 
to  show  their  power.     Turner  never  did  any  of  these  things.     The  thing 
the   public  asked  of  him  he  would  do,  but  whatever  it  was,  only  as  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  done.     People  did  not  buy  his  large  pictures;  he, 
with  avowed  discontent,  painted  snull  ones ;  but  instead  of  taking  adTsn- 
tage  of  the  smaller  siie  to  give,  proportionally,  less  labour,  he  instantly 
changed  his  execution  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  nearly  as  much  work  into 
his  small  drawings  as  into  his  large  ones,  though  he  gave  them  for  half 
the  price.     But  his  aim  was  always  to  make  the  drawing  as  good  as  he 
could,  or  as  the  subject   deserved,  irrespective  of  price.     If  he  disliked 
his  theme,  he  painted  it  slightly,  utterly  disdainful  of  the  purchaser's  com- 
plaint.    "  The  purchaser  must  take  his  chance."     If  he  liked  his  theme,  he 
would  give  three  hundred  guineas'  worth  of  work  for  a  hundred,  and  ask 
no  thanks.     It  is  true,  exceptionally,  that  he  altered  the  engravings  from 
his  desi^s,  so  as  to  meet  the  popular  taste,  but  this  was  because  he  knew 
the  public  could  not  be  got  otherwise  to  look  at  his  art  at  all.      His  own 
drawings  the  entire  body  of  the  nation  repudiated  and  despised :  "  the  en- 
gravers could  make  something  of  them,"  they  said.     Turner  scornfully  took 
them  at  their  word.     If  that  is  what  you  like,  take  it.     I  will  not  alter 
my  own  noble  work  one  jot  for  you,  but  these  things  you  shall  have  to 
your  minds; — try  to  use  them  and  get  beyond  them.     Sometimes,  when 
an   engraver  came  with  a  plate  to  be  touched,  he  would  take  a  piece  of 
white  chalk  in  his  right  hand  and  of  black  in  his  left:  ''Which  will  yoa 
have  it  done  with?"     The  engraver  chose  black  or  white  as   he  thought 
his  plate  weak  or  heavy.    Turner  threw  the  other  piece  of  chalk  away, 
and  would  reconstruct  the  plate,  with  the  added  lights  or  darks,  in  ten 
minutes.     Nevertheless,  even  this  concession  to  false  principle,  so  far  as  it 
had  influence,  was  injurious  to  him  :   he  had  better  not  have  scorned  the 
engravings,  but   either  done   nothing   with  them,   or  done  his  best.    His 
best,  in  a  certain  way,  he  did,  never  sparing  pains,  if  he  thought  the  plate 
worth  it;  some  of  his  touched  proofs  are  elaborate  drawings. 

Of  his  earnestness  in  his  main  work,  enough,  I  should  think,  has  been 
already  related  in  this  book;  but  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  repeat 
here  m>m  my  notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery,'  that  there  may  be  less  chance 
of  its  being  lost,  g^ves,  in  a  few  words,  and  those  his  own,  the  spirit  of 

his  labour,  as   it  possessed  him  throughout  his  life.      The  anecdote  was 

« 

I  [In  this  edition,  Vol.  V.  p.  336.] 
«  [See  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  161-162.] 
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more  fatal  form  in  the  lower  and  general  mind,  reacting 
upon  those  who  ought  to  be  its  teachers. 

§  5.  The  form  which  the  infidelity  of  England,  espe- 
cially, has  taken,  is  one  hitherto  unheard  of  in  human  his- 
tory. No  nation  ever  before  declared  boldly,  by  print  and 
word  of  mouth,  that  its  religion  was  good  for  show,  but 

communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Kingdey,  late  of  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge ;  whose  words  I  give : — ''  I  had  taken  my  mother  and  a  cousin 
to  see  Turner's  pictures;  and,  as  my  mother  knows  nothing  about  art,  I 
was  taking  her  down  the  gallery  to  look  at  the  large  Richmond  Park, 
but  as  we  were  passing  the  Snow-storm,  she  stopped  before  it,  and  I  could 
hardly  get  her  to  look  at  any  other  picture;  and  she  told  me  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  I  had  any  notion  of,  though  I  have  seen  many 
sea-storms.  She  had  been  in  such  a  scene  on  the  coast  of  Holland  during 
the  war.  When,  some  time  afterwards,  I  thanked  Turner  for  his  permis- 
sion for  her  to  see  the  pictures,  I  told  him  that  he  would  not  guess  which 
had  caught  my  mother's  fimcy,  and  then  named  the  picture ;  and  he  then 
said, '  I  did  not  paint  it  to  be  understood,  but  I  wished  to  show  what  such 
a  scene  was  like :  I  got  the  sailors  to  lash  me  to  the  mast  to  observe  it ; 
I  was  lashed  for  four  hours,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  escape,  but  I  felt 
bound  to  record  it  if  I  did.  But  no  one  had  any  business  to  like  the 
picture.'  'But,'  said  I,  'my  mother  once  went  through  just  such  a  scene, 
and  it  brought  it  all  back  to  her.'  'Is  your  mother  a  painter?'  'No/ 
'Then  she  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  something  else.'  These  were 
nearly  his  woiSs;  I  observed  at  the  time,  he  used  'record'  and  'painting,' 
as  the  title  'author'  had  struck  me  before." 

^He  was  true  to  others.  No  accusation  has  ever  been  brought  forward 
against  Turner  by  his  most  envious  enemies,  of  his  breaking  a  promise,  or 
failing  in  an  undertaken  trust.  His  sense  of  justice  was  strangely  acute; 
it  was  like  his  sense  of  balance  in  colour,  and  shown  continually  in  little 
crotchets  of  arrangement  of  price,  or  other  advantages,  among  the  buyers 
of  his  pictures.  For  instance,  one  of  my  friends  had  long  desired  to  possess 
a  picture  which  Turner  would  not  sell.  It  had  been  painted  with  a  com- 
panion; which  was  sold,  but  this  reserved.  After  a  considerable  number 
of  years  had  passed.  Turner  consented  to  part  with  it.  The  price  of  canvases 
of  its  siae  having,  in  the  meantime,  doubled,  question  arose  as  to  what  was 

then  to  be  its  price.     "  Weil, "  said  Turner,  "  Mr.  had  the  companion 

for  so  much.  You  must  be  on  the  same  footing."  This  was  in  no  desire 
to  do  my  friend  a  favour ;  but  in  mere  instinct  of  equity.  Had  the  prices 
of  his  pictures  fallen  instead  of  risen  in  the  meantime,  Turner  would  have 

said,  "  Mr. paid  so  much ;  and  so  must  you."  * 

But  the  best  proof  to  which  I  can  refer  of  this  character  of  his  mind 

^  [A  more  precise  version  of  this  incident  (or  of  another  like  it)  supplies  a 
someirhat  different,  but  a  touching  motive :  "  Mr.  Daniell  asked  Turner  to  paint 
a  picture  for  him,  and  named  200  guineas  as  the  price  which  he  could  aflbrd  to 
give.    The  commission  was  accepted  and  the  work  was  admirably  executed,  but  in 
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*' would  not  woric/'  Over  and  over  again  it  has  happened 
that  nations  have  denied  their  gods»  but  they  denied  them 
bravely.  The  Greeks  in  their  decline  jested  at  their  religion, 
and  flittered  it  away  in  flatteries  and  fine  arts;  the  French 
refused  theirs  fiercely,  tore  down  their  altars  and  brake  thdr 

is  in  the  wonderful  series  of  diagrams  executed  by  him  for  his  lectures  on 
perspective  at  the  Royal  Academy.^  I  had  heard  it  said  that  these  lectures 
were  inefficient.  Barely  intelligible  in  expression  they  might  be,  but  the 
sealous  care  with  which  Turner  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty,  is  proved  by 
a  series  of  large  drawings,  exquisitely  tinted,  and  often  completely  coloured, 
all  by  his  own  hand,  or  the  most  difficult  perspective  subjects ;  illustrating 
not  only  directions  of  line,  but  effects  of  light,  with  a  care  and  completion 
which  would  put  the  work  of  any  ordinaiy  teacher  to  utter  shame.  In 
teaching  generally,  he  would  neither  waste  his  time  nor  spare  it ;  he  would 
look  over  a  student's  drawing,  at  the  Academy, — point  to  a  defective  part, 
make  a  scratch  on  the  paper  at  the  side,  saying  nothing;  if  the  student 
saw  what  was  wanted,  and  did  it.  Turner  was  delighted,  and  would  go  on 
with  him,  giving  hint  after  hint;  but  if  the  student  could  not  follow, 
Turner  left  him.  Such  experience  as  I  have  had  in  teaching,  leads  me 
more  and  more  to  perceive  that  he  was  right  Explanations  are  wasted 
time.  A  man  who  can  see,  understands  a  touch ;  a  man  who  cannot,  mis- 
understands an  oration. 

One  of  the  points  in  Turner  which  increased  the  general  fidseness  of 
impression  respecting  him  was  a  curious  dislike  he  had  to  appear  kind. 
Drawing,  with  one  of  his  best  friends,'  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Martin's,  the 
friend  got  into  great  difficulty  over  a  coloured  sketch.  Turner  looked 
over  him  a  little  while,  then  said,  in  a  grumbling  way — **  I  haven't  |ot 
any  paper  I  like;  let  me  try  yours."  Receiving  a  block  book,  he  dus- 
appeared  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Returning,  he  threw  the  book  down, 
with  a  growl,  saying — *'I  can't  make  anything  of  your  paper."  There 
were  three  sketches  on  it,  in  three  distinct  states  of  progress,  showing  the 
process  of  colouring  from  beginning  to  end,  and  clearhig  up  every  difficult; 
which  his  friend  had  got  into.     When  he  gave  advice,  it  was  also  apt  to 

the  meantime  Mr.  Daniell  had  died  in  the  East  For  a  lonff  time  Turner  retnsed 
all  offers  for  the  picture,  although  they  mounted  fiur  beyona  even  twioe  the  sam 
for  which  it  had  been  bcispoken.  No,  he  said ;  that  was  Danieii's  picture.  I  won't 
part  with  it.  At  last,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  a  friend  who  akeadf 
poasesaed  a  picture  of  the  same  size  by  him  ;  but  Turner  insisted  that  the  pnee 
should  be  only  200  guineas,  because  'that  was  DanieU's  price*"  {Quarierijf  Seififff, 
April  1862,  vol.  iii.  p.  480}.1 

1  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  907-306  and  307  n.] 

'  [Munro,  of  Novar,  with  whom  Turner  made  a  foreign  tour  in  1896.  Monro 
(who,  like  Ruskin^  had  been  appointed  one  of  Turner's  executors)  gave  Rutldn,  in 
writing,  various  particulars  of  hu  intercourse  with  the  painter^  and  of  this  tour  in 
particular.  They  went  by  D^on  to  Geneva,  Sallenches,  Uluunouni,  and  CeonDajear* 
aud  thence  down  the  Val  d'Aosta  to  Ivrea  and  Turin.] 
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carven  images.  The  question  about  God  with  both  these 
nations  was  still,  even  in  their  decline,  fairly  put,  though 
fSedsely  answered.^  '^Either  there  is  or  is  not  a  Supreme 
Ruler;  we  consider  of  it,  declare  there  is  not,  and  proceed 
accordingly/'    But  we  English  have  put  the  matter  in  an 

come  in  the  fonn  of  a  keen  question,  or  a  quotation  of  some  one  else'* 
opinion,  rarely  a  statement  of  his  own.  To  the  same  person  producing 
a 'sketch,  which  had  no  special  character:  ''What^are  you  in  search  of?" 
Note  this  expression.  Turner  knew  that  passionate  seeking  only  leads  to 
passionate  finding.  Sometimes,  however,  the  advice  would  come  with  a 
startling  distinctness.  A  church  spire  having  been  left  out  in  a  sketch  of 
a  town—" Why  did  you  not  put  that  in ? "  ''I  hadn't  time."  " Then  you 
should  take  a  subject  more  suited  to  your  capacity." 

Many  people  would  have  gone  away  considering  this  an  insult,  whereas 
it  was  only  a  sudden  flash  from  Tumcar's  earnest  requirement  of  wholeness 
or  perfectness  of  conception.  ''Whatever  you  do,  large  or  smaU,  do  it 
wholly ;  take  a  slight  subject  if  you  will,  but  don't  leave  things  out"  But 
the  principal  reason  for  Turner's  having  got  the  reputation  of  always  re- 
fusing advice  was,  that  artists  came  to  him  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  knew  they  could  not  receive  it  Virtually,  the  entire  conviction  of  the 
artists  of  his  time  respecting  him  was,  that  he  had  got  a  secret,  which  he 
could  tell  if  he  liked,  that  would  make  them  all  Turners.  They  came  to 
him  with  this  general  formula  of  request  clearly  in  their  hearts,  if  not 
definitely  on  their  lips :  "  You  know,  Mr.  Turner,  we  are  all  of  us  quite  as 
clever  as  you  are,  and  could  do  all  that  very  well,  and  we  should  really 
like  to  do  a  little  of  it  occasionally,  only  we  haven't  quite  your  trick; 
there's  something  in  it,  of  course,  which  you  only  found  out  by  accident, 
and  it  is  very  ill-natured  and  unkind  of  you  not  to  tell  us  how  the  thing 
is  done; — ^what  do  you  rub  your  colours  over  with,  and  where  ought  we 
to  put  in  the  black  patches?"  This  was  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
artistical  questioning  of  his  day,  to  which  Turner  very  resolvedly  made  no 
answer.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  great  care  that  any  tricks  of  execution 
he  actually  did  use  shoidd  not  be  known. 

His  practical  answer  to  their  questioning  being  as  follows  : — "  You  are 
indeed,  many  of  you,  as  clever  as  I  am ;  but  this,  which  you  think  a  secret, 
is  only  the  result  of  sincerity  and  toil.  If  you  have  not  sense  enough  to 
see  this  without  asking  me,  you  have  not  sense  enough  to  believe  me,  if 
I  tell  you.  True,  I  know  some  odd  methods  of  colouring.  I  have  found 
them  out  for  myself,  and  they  suit  me.  They  would  not  suit  you.  They 
would  do  you  no  real  good ;  and  it  would  do  me  much  harm  to  have  yon 
mimicking  my  ways  of  work,  without  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  If  joa 
want  methods  fit  for  you,  find  them  out  for  yourselves.  If  you  cannot  dis- 
cover them,  neither  could  you  use  them." 


^  [Compare  the  author's  introduction  to  Crown  qf  Wild  Olive.'] 
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entirely  new  light :  **  There  is  a  Supreme  Ruler,  no  question 
of  it,  only  He  cannot  rule.  His  orders  won't  work.  He 
will  be  quite  satisfied  with  euphonious  and  respectful  repe- 
tition of  them.  Execution  would  be  too  dangerous  under 
existing  circumstances,  which  He  certainly  never  contem- 
plated.'* 

I  had  no  conception  of  the  absolute  darkness  which  has 
covered  the  national  mind  in  this  respect,  until  I  b^an  to 
come  into  collision  with  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
economical  and  political  questions.  The  entire  naSvet^  and 
undisturbed  imbecility  with  which  I  found  them  declare 
that  the  laws  of  the  Devil  were  the  only  practicable  ones, 
and  that  the  laws  of  Grod  were  merely  a  form  of  poetical 
language,  passed  all  that  I  had  ever  before  heard  or  read 
of  mortal  infidelity.  I  knew  the  fool  had  often  said  in  his 
heart,  there  was  no  God ;  ^  but  to  hear  him  say  clearly  out 
with  his  lips,  "  There  is  a  foolish  God,"  was  something  which 
my  art  studies  had  not  prepared  me  for.  The  French  had 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  time,  hinted  much  of  the  mean- 
ing in  the  delicate  and  compassionate  blasphemy  of  their 
phrase  *^le  bofi  DieUt'*  but  had  never  ventured  to  put  it 
into  more  precise  terms. 

§  6.  Now  this  form  of  unbelief  in  God  is  connected 
with,  and  necessarily  productive  of,  a  precisely  equal  un- 
belief in  man. 

Co-relative  with  the  assertion,  "There  is  a  foolish  God," 
is  the  assertion,  "There  is  a  brutish  man.**  "As  no  laws 
but  those  of  the  Devil  are  practicable  in  the  world,  so  no 
impulses  but  those  of  the  brute  "*  (says  the  modem  political 
economist)  "are  appealable  to  in  the  world.  Faith,  gene- 
rosity, honesty,  zeal,  and  self-sacrifice  are  poetical  phrases. 
None  of  these  things  can,  in  reality,  be  counted  upon ;  there 
is  no  truth  in  man  which  can  be  used  as  a  moving  or 
productive  power.  All  motive  force  in  him  is  essentially 
brutish,  covetous,  or  contentious.     His  power  is  only  power 

^  [Psalms  xir.  1,  often  qaoted  by  Raskin :  see,  for  instance.  Vol.  X.  pp.  67>  379; 
Vol.  XI.  p.  120.] 
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of  prey :  otherwise  than  the  spider,  he  cannot  design ;  other* 
wise  than  the  tiger,  he  cannot  feed."  This  is  the  modan 
interpretation  of  that  embarrassing  article  of  the  Creed 
''the  communion  of  saints." 

§  7.  It  has  always  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  not  in- 
deed that  this  creed  should  have  been  adopted,  it  being  the 
entirely  necessary  consequence  of  the  jn^evious  fimdamaitai 
article; — ^but  that  no  one  should  ever  seem  to  have  any 
misgivings  about  it ; — ^that,  practically,  no  one  had  seen  how 
strong  work  was  dcme  by  man;  how  dther  for  hire,  or  for 
hatred,  it  never  had  been  done;  and  that  no  amount  of  pay 
had  ever  made  a  good  soldier,  a  good  teacher,  a  good  artist, 
or  a  good  workman.^  You  pay  your  soldiers  and  saUors  so 
many  pence  a  day,  at  which  rated  sum,  (me  will  do  good 
fighting  for  you;  another,  bad  fighting.  Pay  as  you  will, 
the  entire  goodness  of  the  fighting  d^ends,  always,  on  its 
being  done  for  nothing ;  or  rather,  less  than  nothing,  in  the 
expectation  of  no  pay  but  death.'  Examine  the  work  of 
your  spiritual  teachers,  and  you  will  find  the  statistical  law 
respecting  them  is,  ''The  less  pay,  the  better  work."  Ex- 
amine also  your  writers  and  artists:  fcnr  ten  pounds  you 
shall  have  a  Paradise  Lostj^  and  for  a  plate  of  %s,  a  Diirer 
drawing ;  ^  but  for  a  million  of  money  sterling,  neither.  Ex- 
amine your  men  of  science :  paid  by  starvation,  Kepler  ^  will 
discover  the  laws  of  the   orbs  of  heaven  for  you; — and, 

1  rCompue  A  Joyfw  Ever,  §  96  (VoL  XVI.  p.  88).] 

s   Com^Te  UfUothii  Last,  M  17,  21.] 

>  I**  Fair  day's-wages  for  hir  da/s-work  !  exclaims  a  sarcastic  man.  Alas,  in 
what  comer  of  thisPlaneti  since  Adam  first  awoke  on  it,  was  that  ever  realised?  The 
day's-wages  of  John  Milton's  day's-work,  named  FaradUe  Lost  and  MilUm*9  W&rkt, 
were  Ten  Pounds  paid  by  instalments^  and  a  rather  dose  escape  from  death  on  the 
gallows"  (Carlyle :  Past  and  Present,  book  i.  ch.  iii.).] 

*  [€ompare  Queen  ^  the  Air,  §  136,  where  Raskin  says  of  DQrer  that  he  '^  would 
sometimes  estimate  a  piece  of  his  unconquerable  work  at  only  the  worth  of  a  plate 
of  fruity  or  a  flask  of  wine — would  have  taken  even  one  '  fiff  for  it,'  kindly  offered." 
The  reference  is  to  Durer's  diary  (mentioned  by  Ruskin  in  vol.  XII.  p.  247  n.),  of  his 
journey  in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  artist  records  many  gifts  of  his  works  in 
exchange  for  kindness  or  hospitality  shown  to  him ;  sometimes  for  a  dinner  or  a 
present  of  wine.] 

*  [For  the  instance  of  Kepler,  see  Fors  Otavigera,  Letter  4,  where  Raskin  qootes 
from  Garlyle's  FSriedrieh.] 

▼n.  2  F 
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driven  out  to  die  in  the  street*  Swammerdam^  shall  discover 
the  laws  of  life  for  you: — such  hard  terms  do  they  make 
with  you»  these  bruti^  men,  who  can  only  be  had  for  hire. 

§  8.  Neither  is  good  work  ever  done  for  hatred,  any  more 
than  hire; — but  for  love  only.  For  love  of  their  comitry, 
or  their  leader,  or  their  duly,  men  fight  steadily;  but  for 
massacre  and  plunder,  feebly.  Your  signal,  *' England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  th^  will  answer;  your 
signal  of  Black  flag  and  death's-head,  they  will  not  answer. 
And  verily  they  will  answer  it  no  more  in  commerce  than 
in  battle.  The  cross-bones  will  not  make  a  good  shop-agn, 
you  will  find  ultimately,  any  more  than  a  good  battle* 
standard.     Not  the  cross-bones,  but  the  cross. 

$  9.  Now  the  practical  result  of  this  infidelity  in  man  is 
the  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  ways  of  getting  his  right  woiic 
out  of  him.  From  a  given  quantity  of  human  power  and 
intellect,  to  produce  the  least  possible  result,  is  a  problem 
solved,  nearly  with  mathematical  precision,  by  the  present 
methods  of  the  nation's  economical  procedure.  The  power 
and  intellect  are  enormous.  With  the  best  soldiers,  at 
present  existing,  we  survive  in  battle,  and  but  survive,  be- 
cause, by  help  of  Providence,  a  man  whom  we  have  kept 
all  his  life  in  command  of  a  company  forces  his  way  at 
the  age  of  seventy  so  &r  up  as  to  obtain  permission  to 
save  us,  and  die,  unthanked.'  With  the  shrewdest  thinkos 
in  the  world,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  arriving  at  any 
national  conviction  respecting  the  uses  of  life.  And  with 
the  best  artistical  material  in  the  world,  we  spend  millions 
of  money  in  raising  a  building  for  our  Houses  of  Talk,*  of 
the  delightfulness  and  utility  of  which  (perhaps  roughly 
classing  the  Talk  and  its  tabernacle  together,)  posterity  will, 

1  [See  Michelet's  L'lmeete,  book  ii.  ch.   L,   '' Swammerdam " — •   book  alreedy 
referred  to  above^  pp.  232,  333  n.] 

'  [Raskin  writes  here  in  tbe  margin  of  bis  oopf  ''General  Havelock."] 
s  [For  Ruskin's  dislike  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  see  Vol.  Iv.  p.  307  «•  t 
Vol.  VlII.  p.  147  n. ;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  47a    In  the  first  draft  of  this  passage,  be 
wrote  here: — 

'' .  .  .  a  building  for  our  Houses  of  Talk,  which  will  so  long  as  it  stands  be 
the  most  perfect  type  of  rain  and  dull  foolishness  existing  in  architecture.'^ 
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I  believe,  form  no  very  grateful  estimate; — ^while  for  sheer 
want  of  bread,  we  brought  the  question  to  the  balance  of  a 
hair,  whether  the  most  earnest  of  our  young  painters  should 
give  up  his  art  altogether,  and  go  to  Australia,— or  fight  his 
way  through  all  neglect  and  obloquy  to  the  painting  of  the 
Christ  in*  the  Temple.* 

§  10.  The  marketing  was  indeed  done  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  on  the  usual  terms.  For  the  millions  of  money, 
we  got  a  mouldering  toy:  for  the  starvation,  five  years' 
work  of  the  prime  of  a  noble  life.  Yet  neither  that  picture, 
great  as  it  is,  nor  any  other  of  Hunt's,  are  the  best  he  could 
have  done.  They  are  the  least  he  could  have  done.  By 
no  expedient  could  we  have  repressed  him  more  than  he 
has  been  repressed;  by  no  abnegation  received  from  him 
less  than  we  have  received. 

My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Lowell,  right  as  he  is  in 
almost  everything,  is  for  once  wrong  in  these  lines,  though 
with  a  noble  wrongness: — 

'' Disappointmeiit'i  dry  and  bitter  root, 
Envy's  harsh  berries,  and  the  choking  pool 
Of  tiie  world's  scorn,  are  the  right  mother-milk 
To  the  toagb  hearts  that  pioneer  their  kind."' 

They  are  not  so;  love  and  trust  are  the  only  mother- 
milk  of  any  man's  souL  So  far  as  he  is  hated  and  mis- 
trusted, his  powers  are  destroyed.  Do  not  think  that  with 
impunity  you  can  follow  the  eyeless  fool,  and  shout  with 

^  [It  was  in  1851  that  Holman  Hunt,  almost  at  the  end  of  his  reaonroes, 
"  announced  to  Millais  my  intention  to  give  up  art  altogether,  and  to  go  for  a  twelve- 
month to  a  good  yeoman  uncle  for  instruction  as  a  mrmer,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  to  emigrate  to  Canada  or  to  the  Antipodes  to  take  my  ^lace  as  a  settler." 
Millais  made  him  a  loan,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  paint  ''The  Ldght  of  the  World." 
Then  came  his  journey  to  the  East,  and  at  Jerusalem  Hunt  commenced  his  ''  Finding 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple."  ''  For  four  years  after  mv  return  to  England,"  he 
says,  ''I  had  to  keep  it,  often  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  wbile  I  was  working  at  pot^ 
hollers,  to  get  the  means  to  advance  it  at  all"  (''The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood : 


a  Fight  for  Art,"  Contemporary  Bmriew,  May  and  June  1886,  pp.  748.  831).  The 
picture  was  completed  and  exhibited  in  the  year  in  which  Ruakm  was  here  writing 
(1860}J 

'  [From  the  poem  entitled  "  Columbus."    For  another  expression  of  Rnskin's 
hidebtedness  to  Lowell,  see  above,  p.  372  n.] 
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the  shouting  diarUtan;  and  that  the  men  you  thrust  aside 
with  gibe  and  blow,  are  thus  sneefed  and  crushed  into  the 
best  service  they  can  do  you.    I  have  told  you  they  tall 
not  senre  you  fw  pay.    They  cannot  serve  you  for  sooni. 
Even  from  Balaam,  money-lovtt  though  he  be,  no  nsefiil 
prophecy  is  to  be  had  for  silver  or  gold.^     From  Elisha, 
saviour  of  life  though  he  be;,  no   saving  of  life— even  of 
children's,  who  ^*  know  no  bettar," — is  to  be  got  by  the  cry, 
Go  up,  thou  bald-head.    No  man  can  serve  you  eitha  for 
purse  or  curse ;  neither  kind  of  pay  will  answer.    No  pay 
is,  indeed,  receivable  by  any  true  man ;   but  power  is  re- 
ceivable by  him,  in  the  love  and  feith  you  give  him.     So 
far  only  as  you  give  him  these  can  he  serve  you ;  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  question  which  his  Master  asks  alwi^ 
*'  Believest  thou  that  I  am  able  ? "    And  from  every  one  of 
his  servants — ^to  the  eoA  of  time — ^if  you  give  them  the 
Capernaum  measure  of  faith,  you  shall  have  from  them 
Capernaum  measure  of  works,  and  no  more. 

Do  you  think  that  I  am  irreverently  comparing  great 
and  small  things?  The  system  of  the  world  is  entiidy 
one;  small  things  and  great  are  alike  part  of  one  mighty 
whole.  As  the  flower  is  gnawed  by  frost,  so  every  human 
heart  is  gnawed  by  faithlessness.  And  as  surely, — as  int- 
vocably,  —  as  the  fruit-bud  fells  before  the  east  wind,  so 
fails  the  power  of  the  kindest  human  heart,  if  you  meet  it 
with  poison.* 

§  11.  Now  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  Turner  did 
all  his  great  work  was  simply  this:  ''What  I  do  must  be 
done  rightly;  but  I  know  also  that  no  man  now  living  ib 
Europe  cares  to  understand  it;  and  the  better  I  do  it,  the 
less  he  will  see  the  meaning  of  if  There  never  was  yet, 
so  far  as  I  can  hear  or  reaid,  isolation  of  a  great  spirit  so 
utterly  desolate.     Columbus  had  succeeded  in  making  other 

1  [On  ''the  avarioe  of  Balaam"  (who  was  ''hired/'  Deatenmomy  xziu.  4)«  we 
VoL  IV.  p.  214.  For  the  other  Bihlical  refereneet  in  §  10,  see  2  Kings  iL  29; 
Matthew  iz.  28  ;  viii.  5,  10,  la] 

«  [Compare  A  Jay  for  Bver,  5  28  (VoL  XVI.  p,  81).] 
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hearts  share  his  hope,  before  he  was  put  to  hardest  trial; 
and  knew  that,  by  help  of  Heaven,  he  could  finally  show 
that  he  was  right.  Kepler  and  Galileo  could  demonstrate 
their  conclusions  up  to  a  certam  point;  so  fSsu*  as  they  felt 
they  were  right,  they  were  sure  that  after  death  their  work 
would  be  acknowledged.  But  Turner  could  demonstrate 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done; — ^saw  no  security  that  after 
death  he  would  be  understood  more  than  he  had  been  in 
life.  Only  another  Turner  could  apprehend  Turner.  Such 
praise  as  he  received  was  poor  and  superficial:  he  regarded 
it  far  less  than  censum  Mfown  adoration  of  hiT  was 
wOd  in  enthusiasm,  but  it  gave  him  no  ray  of  pleasure ;  he 
could  not  make  me  at  that  time  understand  his  main  mean- 
ings ;  ^  he  loved  me,  but  cared  nothing  for  what  I  said,  and 
was  alwajrs  trying  to  hinder  me  from  writing,  -  because  it 
gave  pain  to  his  fellow*4irtists.  To  the  praise  of  other 
persons  he  gave  not  even  the  acknowledgment  of  this  sad 
affection;  it  passed  by  him  as  murmur  of  the  wind:  and 
most  justly,  for  not  one  of  his  own  special  powers  was  ever 
perceived  by  the  world.  I  have  said  in  another  place  that 
all  great  modem  artists  will  own  their  obligation  to  him  as 
a  guide.'  They  will ;  but  they  are  in  error  in  this  gratitude, 
as  I  was,  when  I  quoted  it  as  a  sign  of  their  respect.  Close 
analjrsis  of  the  portions  of  modem  art  founded  on  Turner 
has  since  shovm  me  that  in  every  case  his  imitators  mis- 
understood him : — ^that  they  caught  merely  at  superficial  bril- 
liancies, and  never  saw  the  real  character  of  his  mind  or  of 
his  work.' 


^  [See  above,  ^  436  ». ;  mod  with  the  foUowiim^  peesege  here,  compare  Tarner's 
tedt  dinpproml  of  the  publieetion  of  Riiskin'e  mnawer  to  BImekwood  in  hie  defence, 
VoL  L  p.  xviiL] 

*  [See  Leeiufw  an  ArekUutum  and  PainHng,  §  d9  (VoL  XII.  p.  127) ;  and  for 
lattf  etatementa  to  the  eame  effMt,  Qumn  i(f  tkt  Air,  §  177>  and  Leeturm  oh  Land- 
«oape,  §  20.] 

'  [in  the  MS.  the  following  footnote  is  here  appended : — 

'^  Tomer  can  only  be  comprehended  in  any  way  by  persons  who  have 

drawn  for  yean  in  pore  light  and  shade  without  colour ;  and  with  the  pencil 

or  pen  point — not  tne  brush.    Without  this  discipline — prolonged  and  stem 

— no  touch  of  Turner's  can  ever  be  perceived  in  its  tnie  power.'' 

On  such  discipline,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  290  uq.] 


$» 
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And  at  this  day,  while  I  write,  the  catalogue  allowed  to 
be  sold  at  the  gates  of  the  National  Gallery,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  common  people,  describes  Callcott  and 
Claude  as  the  greater  artists.^ 

§  12.  To  censure,  on  the  other  hand.  Turner  was  acutely 
sensitive,  owing  to  his  own  natural  kindness ;  he  felt  it,  for 
himself,  or  for  others,  not  as  criticism,  but  as  cruelty.  He 
knew  that  however  little  his  higher  power  could  be  seen, 
he  had  at  least  done  as  much  as  ought  to  have  saved 
him  from  wanton  insult;  and  the  attacks  upon  him  in  his 
later  years  were  to  him  not  merely  contemptible  in  their 
ignorance,  but  amazing  in  their  ingratitude.  ^'A  man 
may  be  weak  in  his  age,"  he  said  to  me  once,  at  the 
time  when  he  felt  he  was  dying;  *'but  you  should  not 
teU  him  so."* 

§  18.  What  Turner  might  have  done  for  us,  had  he  re- 
ceived help  and  love,  instead  of  disdain,  I  can  hardly  trost 
myself  to  imagine.  Increasing  calmly  in  power  and  love- 
liness, his  work  would  have  formed  one  mighty  series  of 
poems,  each  great  as  that  which  I  have  interpreted,-— the 

1  [Thia  ig  the  unofficial  catalogoa  referred  to  in  VoL  XIII.  p.  102  n.  In  tlie 
MS.  of  the  chapter  Ruskin  wyn,  "I  bought  it  at  the  door  of  the  Gallery  on  the 
day  I  began  this  chapter,  in  order  to  lee  now  fiir  general  pubUc  infitmction  on  the 
subject  of  Turner's  art  had  advanced,"  and  he  gives  the  extract  in  question  :— 

''  470.  The  Sun  rising  in  a  Mist,  fishing-boats  arriving  and  unload- 
ing, fishermen  cleaning  and  selling  fish ;  goardship  in  the  distance ; 
tide  low IWiier. 

''This  is  not  a  fitvourable  specimen  of  Tumer^s  talent^  taste,  or  geniiis* 
The  smoky  atmosphere  over  sky  and  water  is  heav^  and  dull  with  a  dirty 
brown  general  tone  unsuited  to  the  silvery  base  of  morning :  it  is  neither 
still  nor  fresh,  but  heavy.  The  ships  and  boats  are  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  picture,  but  even  they  are  deficient  in  cool  reflectionB,  and  partake 
of  the  rusty,  general  tone.  The  group  of  fishermen  and  women  is  toler- 
ably interesting,  but  the  flat  fish  lying  about  are  like  large  dabt  or  spotB 
of  white  without  arrangement  or  meaning.  How  diffBrentlv  did  Gdleott 
paint  these  scenes  of  Morning  mist  on  coast  or  fisherman's  hut !  How 
superior  are  some  of  Claude's  quiet,  aerial,  evanescent  representationB  of 
early  mom  1 " 

For  Ruskin's  references  to  Callcott,  see,  amongst  other  passages  in  the  first  volume 
of  Modem  Painters,  Vol.  III.  pp.  191,  266,  324,  698.] 

'  [This  was  probably^  said  in  reference  to  the  ridicule  cast  upon  his  pietart 
(1842)  of  Napoleon  (''The  Exile  and  the  Rock  Umpet":  see  Vol.  XIU.  p.  161 
and  n.).] 
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Hesperides;  but  becoming  brighter  and  kinder  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  happy  age.  Soft  as  Corr^[gio's,  solemn  as 
Titian's,  the  endianted  colour  would  have  glowed,  imperish- 
able and  pure;  and  the  subtle  thoughts  risen  into  loftiest 
teaching,  helpful  for  centuries  to  come. 

What  we  have  asked  from  him,  instead  of  this,  and 
what  reoeived,  we  know.  But  few  of  us  yet  know  how 
true  an  image  those  darkening  wrecks  of  radiance  give  to 
the  shadow  which  gained  sway  at  last  over  his  once  pure 
and  noble  souL 

§  14.  Not  unresisted,  nor  touching  the  heart's  core,  nor 
any  of  the  old  kindness  and  truth:  yet  festering  work  of 
the  worm — inexplicable  and  terrible,  such  as  England,  by 
her  goodly  gardening,  leaves  to  infect  her  earth-flowers. 

So  far  as  in  it  lay,  this  century  has  caused  every  one  of 
its  great  men,  whose  hearts  were  kindest,  and  whose  spirits 
most  perceptive  of  the  work  of  God,  to  die  without  hope : 
— Scott,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  Turner.  Great  England,  of 
the  Iron-heart  now,  not  of  the  Lion-heart;  for  these  souls 
of  her  children  an  account  may  perhaps  be  one  day  required 
of  her.^ 

§  15.  She  has  not  yet  read  often  enough  that  old  story 
of  tiie  Samaritan's  mercy.'  He  whom  he  saved  was  going 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho— to  the  accursed  dty'  (so 
the  old  Church  used  to  understand  it).  He  should  not 
have  left  Jerusalem ;  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  went  out 
into  the  desert,  and  fell  among  the  thieves,  and  was  left 
for  dead.  Every  one  of  these  English  children,  in  their  day, 
took  the  desert  by-path  as  he  did,  and  fell  among  fiends 
— ^took  to  making  bread  out  of  stones  at  their  bidding,  and 
then  died,  torn  and  famished ;  careful  England,  in  her  pure, 
priestly  dress,  passing  by  on  the  other  side.      So    far   as 

^  [See  Luke  zi.  40,  50 :  ''  1  will  send  them  prophets  and  apostlee,  and  some  of 
them  they  shdl  slay  and  persecute :  that  the  hlood  of  aU  the  prophets  .  .  .  may 
he  required  of  this  eeneraUon/'l 

«  [Luke  X.  30-57.  J 

s  [See  Joshua  vi.  26.] 
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we  are  concaned,  that  is  the  account  we  have  to  give  of 
them.* 

§  16^  So  far  as  they  are  ooiieemed,  I  do  not  fear  tx 
them; — there  being  one  Priest  Who  never  passes  by.  The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  clearly  I  see  how  all  souls  are  in 
His  hand — ^the  mean  and  the  great.  Fallen  on  the  earth 
in  thdr  baseness,  or  fiading  as  the  mist  of  morning  in  their 
goodness ; — still  in  the  hand  of  the  potter  as  the  day,  and 
in  the  temple  of  their  master  as  the  cloud.  It  was  not  the 
mere  bodily  death  that  He  conquered — ^that  death  had  no 
sting.  It  was  this  spiritual  death  which  He  conquered,  so 
that  at  last  it  should  be  swallowed  up — ^mark  the  word— 
not  in  life;  but  in  victory.  As  the  dead  body  shall  be 
raised  to  life,  so  also  the  defeated  soul  to  victory,  if  only 
it  has  been  fitting  on  its  Master's  side,  has  made  no 
covenant  with  death ;  nor  itself  bowed  its  forehead  for 
his  seaL  Blind  from  the  prison-house,  maimed  from  the 
battle,  or  mad  from  the  tombs,  their  souls  shall  surely  yet 
sit,  astonished,  at  His  feet  Who  giveth  peace.^ 

§  17-  Who  giveth  peace  ?  Many  a  peace  we  have  made 
and  named  for  ourselves,  but  the  falsest  is  in  that  marvd- 
lous  thou^t  that  we,  of  all  generations  of  the  earth,  only 
know  the  right;  and  that  to  us  at  last, — ^to  us  alone,— all 
the  scheme  of  Gkxl,  about  the  salvation  of  men,  has  been 
shown.    *'  This  is  the  light  in  whidi  we  are  walking.    Those 

*  It  is  strange  that  the  last  words  Turner  ever  attached  to  a  picture 
should  hare  been  these: — 

''The  priest  held  the  poisoned  cup.'* 
Compare  the  words  of  1798  with  these  of  1850.^ 

^  [For  the  Biblieal  references  in  §  16,  see  Hebrews  yii.  (Jesus  as  Priest) ;  Jeremiili 
xviii.  0  C  ss  the  elsj  in  in  the  potter's  hand  ")  and  Romans  ix.  21 ;  1  Corintbiani  xv. 
66,  54 ;  John  xir.  27.] 

s  [The  referenoe  is  to  ''  The  Departure  of  the  Crrojan)  Fleet/'  exhibited  in  1860| 
with  these  lines  in  the  catalogue : — 

'*  The  Orient  moon  shone  on  the  departed  fleet. 
Nemesis  inroked,  the  priest  hdd  tne  poisoned  cap." 

—MS.  FaUadet  ofHufe. 

The  picture  (No.  654  in  the  National  Gallery  Collection)  has  been  removed  to  Man- 
chester.   For  ''the  words  of  1706/'  see  abore^  p.  990.] 
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vam  Greeks  are  gone  down  to  their  Persephone  for  ever — 
Eg}rpt  and  Assyim,  Elam  and  her  multitude, — ^uncircum- 
cised,  their  graves  are  round  about  them — Pathros  and 
careless  Ethiopia — ^filled  with  the  slain.  Rome,  with  her 
thirsty  sword,  and  poison  wine,  how  did  she  walk  in  her 
darkness  1  We  only  have  no  idolatries— ours  are  the  seeing 
eyes ;  in  our  pure  hands  at  last,  the  seven-sealed  book  is 
laid ;  to  our  true  tongues  entrusted  the  preaching  of  a  per- 
fect gospel  Who  shall  come  after  us  ?  Is  it  not  Peace  ? 
The  poor  Jew,  Zimri,  who  slew  his  master,  there  is  no 
peace  for  him:^  but,  for  us?  tiara  on  head,  may  we  not 
look  out  of  the  windows  of  heaven  ? '' 

1 18.  Another  kind  of  peace  I  look  for  than  this,  though 
I  hear  it  said  of  me  that  I  am  hopeless. 

I  am  not  hopeless,  though  my  hope  may  be  as  Vero- 
nese's: the  dark-veiled.' 

Veiled,  not  because  sorrowful,  but  because  blind.  I  do 
not  know  what  my  England  desires,  or  how  long  she  will 
choose  to  do  as  she  is  doing  now; — ^with  her  right  hand 
casting  away  the  souls  of  men,  and  with  her  left  the  gifts 
of  God. 

In  the  prayers  which  she  dictates  to  her  children,  she 
tells  them  to  fight  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.' 
Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  also  occur  to  her  as  desirable  to 
tell  those  children  what  she  means  by  this.  What  is  the 
world  which  they  are  to  '*  fight  with,"  and  how  does  it  di£Per 
from  the  world  which  they  are  to  ''get  on  in"?  The 
explanation  seems  to  me  tiie  more  needful,  because  I  do 
not,  in  the  book  we  profess  to  live  by,  find  anything  very 
distinct  about  fighting  with  the  world.  I  find  something 
about  fighting  with  the  rulers  of  its  darkness,  and  something 
also  about  overcoming  it;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 

>  [2  Kinn  iz.  31.    For  the  other  Biblical  refereooM  in  §  17,  see  Acte  iL  9^  etc. 

2 Uemites) ;  Isaiah  zL  11  (''the  rensnant"  of  the  Lord's  people  '^froin  Pathroe  and 
om  Elam";  Isaiah  zx.  3,  etc  (Ethiopia) ;  Isaiah  ix.  2  (''walked  in  darkness"); 
Revelation  t.  1,  2 ;  Genesis  vii.  ll.J 


See  abore^  p.  201.] 

See  the  Collect  for  the  18th  Sunday  after  Trinity.] 
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ccmquest  is  to  be  by  hostility,  since  evil  may  be  overcome 
with  good  But  I  find  it  written  very  distinctly  that  God 
loved  the  world,  and  that  Christ  is  the  li^t  of  it.^ 

§  19.  What  the  much-used  wMds,  tiberefore,  mean,  I 
cannot  telL'  But  this,  I  believe,  they  should  mean.  That 
there  is,  indeed,  one  world  which  is  f^  of  care,  and  desire, 
and  hatred:  a  world  of  war,  of  which  Christ  is  not  the 
light,  which  indeed  is  without  light,  and  has  never  heard 
the  great  ''  Let  there  be." '  Which  is,  therefore,  in  truth,  as 
yet  no  world;  but  chaos,  <m  the  fiice  of  which,  moving, 
the  Spirit  of  God  yet  causes  men  to  hope  that  a  world  wiU 
come.  The  better  one,  they  call  it:  perhaps  they  might, 
more  wisely,  call  it  the  real  one.  Also,  I  hear  them  speak 
continually  of  going  to  it,  rather  than  of  its  coming  to 
them;^  which,  again,  is  strange,  for  in  that  prayer  which 
they  had  straight  from  the  lips  of  the  Light  of  the  wodd, 
and  which  He  apparently  thought  sufficient  prayer  fi»r 
them,  there  is  not  anjrthing  about  going  to  anotjher  world; 
only  something  of  another  government  coming  into  this; 
or  rather,  not  another,  but  the  only  government, — ^that 
government  which  will  constitute  it  a  world  indeed.  New 
heavens  and  new  earth.  Earth,  no  more  without  form  and 
void,  but  sown  with  fruit  of  righteousness.  Firmament,  no 
more  of  passing  cloud,  but  of  doud  risen  out  of  the  crystal 
sea — cloud  in  which,  as  He  was  once  received  up,  so  He 
shall  again  come  with  power,  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him, 
and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him. 

Kmdreds  of  the    earth,  or  tribes  of  it!*  the  <' earth'- 
b^[otten,"    the    Chaos    children — children    of   this    preset 

*  Compare  Matt  zxiv.  SO. 

1  [John  UL  16;  via.  12.] 

'  [For  a  later  diBcuation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  Light  of  the  World/'  lee 
Eagl^M  Nest,  §§  116, 116.] 

'  [Genesis  l  8.  For  the  other  Biblical  references  in  §  19,  sett  CSeneais  L  2 ; 
Matthew  vi.  10 ;  Rerelation  zzi.  1  and  2  Peter  iii.  13  ;  Genesis  i.  2  ;  James  ilL  18; 
Revelation  iv.  6 ;  Mark  zvi.  19  and  Acts  i.  9 ;  Revelation  i.  7 ;  Jnde  12.] 

«  [Compare  Oranm  qf  Wild  OUve,  §  40.] 

^  [A  description  (xo/uutci^,  or  yry*'^)  commonly  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
generations  of  men.] 


.LJiiiiii.    ..•  i-*- 
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world,  with  its  desolate  seas  and  its  Medusa  clouds : 
the  Dragon  children,  merciless:  they  who  dealt  as  clouds 
without  water:  serpent  clouds,  by  whose  sight  men  were 
turned  into  stone; — ^the  time  must  surely  come  for  their 
wailing. 

§  20.  ''  Thy  kingdom  come/'  we  are  bid  to  ask  then  I 
But  how  shall  it  come  ?  With  power  and  great  glory,  it  is 
written;  and  yet  not  with  observation,  it  is  also  written.^ 
Strange  kingdom!  Yet  its  strangeness  is  renewed  to  us 
with  every  dawn. 

When  the  time  comes  for  us  to  wake  out  of  the  world's 
sleep,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  than  out  of  the  dreams  of 
the  night?  Singing  of  birds,  first,  broken  and  low,  as,  not 
to  dying  eyes,  but  eyes  that  wake  to  life,  ^^the  casement 
slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square";^  and  then  the  gray, 
and  then  the  rose  of  dawn;  and  last  the  light,  whose 
going  forth  is  to  the  ends  of  heaven. 

This  kingdom  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  bring ;  but  it  is, 
to  receive.  Nay,  it  is  come  already,  in  part ;  but  not  re- 
ceived, because  men  love  chaos  best;  and  the  Night,  with 
her  daughters.  That  is  still  the  only  qu<estion  for  us,  as  in 
the  old  Elias  days,  '^  If  ye  will  receive  it"  With  pains  it 
may  be  shut  out  still  from  many  a  dark  place  of  cruelty ;  by 
sloth  it  may  be  still  unseen  for  many  a  glorious  hour.  But 
the  pain  of  shutting  it  out  must  grow  greater  and  greater: 
— ^huder,  every  day,  that  struggle  of  man  with  man  in  the 
abyss,  and  shorter  wages  for  the  fiend's  work.  But  it  is 
still  at  our  choice;  the  simoom-dragon  may  still  be  served 
if  we  will,  in  the  fiery  desert,  or  else  God  walking  in  the 
garden,  at  cool  of  day.  Coolness  now,  not  of  Hesperus 
over  Atlas,   stooped  endurer  of  toil;  but  of  Heosphorus' 

1  [Matthew  zziv.  90  and  Luke  xvii.  20.  For  the  other  Bihliad  referenoee  in  §  20, 
aee  Psalms  zix.  6 ;  Matthew  xL  14 ;  Genesis  iiL  8 ;  Matthew  iv.  8 ;  Matthew  zriiL  1-4 : 
six.   30 ;  1  Corinthians  xv.  26 ;  Job  xrii.  14 ;  ReTolation  ii.  28 ;  Matthew  xiL  60. J 

*  [Tennyson  :  The  Prinoeu,  iv.] 

s  [Not  <n  the  Evening  Star  over  Atlas,  sustaining  the  heavens  on  his  shonlder,  in 
the  fiery  desert  (pt.  ix.  eh.  x.  §  4),  but  of  the  Morning  Star  over  ''  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earthy  Mount  Zion."    For  *Bw^^6pot,  see  lUad,  xxiii.  22G.] 
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over  Sion,  the  joy  of  the  earth.*  The  ch<Mce  is  no  vague 
nor  doubtful  one.  High  on  the  desert  mountain,  full 
descried,  sits  thrcmed  the  tempter,  with  his  old  promise^ 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of  them.  He 
still  calls  you  to  your  labour,  as  Christ  to  your  rest;~ 
labour  and  sorrow,  base  desire,  and  cruel  hope.  So  far  as 
you  desire  to  possess,  rather  than  to  give;  so  &r  as  you 
look  for  power  to  command,  instead  of  to  bless ;  so  far  as 
your  own  prosperity  seems  to  you  to  issue  out  of  contest 
or  rivalry,  of  any  kind,  with  other  men,  or  other  nations; 
so  long  as  the  hope  before  you  is  for  supremacy  instead  of 
love ;  and  your  desire  is  to  be  greatest,  instead  of  least  ;— 
first,  instead  of  last; — ^so  long  you  are  serving  the  Lf<»d 
of  all  that  is  last,  and  least ; — ^the  last  enemy  that  shaU  be 
destroyed — Death;  and  you  shall  have  death's  crown,  with 
the  worm  coiled  in  it;  and  death's  wages,  with  the  worm 
feeding  on  them;  kindred  of  the  earth  shall  you  yourself 
become;  saying  to  the  grave,  <<Thou  art  my  father";  and 
to  the  worm,  ^'Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister." 

I  leave  you  to  judge,  and  to  choose,  between  this  labour, 
and  the  bequeathed  peace;  these  wages,  and  the  gift  d 
the  Morning  Star;  this  obedience,  and  the  doing  of  the 
will  which  shall  enable  you  to  claim  another  kindred  than 
of  the  earth,  and  to  hear  another  voice  than  that  of  the 
grave,  saying,  *'My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

*  Ps.  xlTiii  2«— This  jojr  it  is  to  re^Te  and  to  give,  becauae  its  offices 
(governors  of  its  acts)  are  to  be  Peace,  and  its  exactors  (gOTemors  of  its 
dealings).  Righteousness  (Is.  Ix.  17). 


EPILOGUE 

(1888) 

The  republication  of  this  book  may  seem  to  break  faith 
with  persons  who  have  boi^t  the  dd  editions  at  advanced 
prices,  trusting  my  announced  resolution  that  no  other 
should  be  issued  during  my  lifetime.^  Had  I  remained  in 
active  health,  none  could  have  been;  for  I  should  have 
employed  the  engravers  otherwise  (especially  Mr.  Allen 
himself);  but  I  have  permitted  the  re-issiie  of  this  early 
work,  to  be  of  what  use  it  may,  finding  that  my  plans  of 
better  things  in  the  same  direction  must  be  abandoned. 
Fot  the  rest,  I  never  encourage  the  purchase,  at  advanced 
prices,  of  books  ^vdiich  their  authors  wish  to  withdraw  from 
drculation;  and  finally,  I  believe  the  early  editions  will 
never  lose  their  value  in  the  book-market,  the  or^final  im* 
pressions  of  the  plates  by  Mr.  Armytage  and  Mr.  Cousen 
being  entirely  beyond  imitation  by  restored  plates.  Mr* 
Allen^s  advertis^nents  are  trustworthy  as  to  the  cost  and 
pains  which  have  been  given  to  bring  the  steels  up  to  their 
first  standard,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  impreuions  obtained 
to  answer  the  general  purposes  of  the  first  engraving.*  But 
no  retouched  plate  is  ever  really  worth  the  original  one. 

1  [On  this  subject^  see  the  Introdaetion  to  the  &rgt  volume  of  Modem  PahUen 


January  1888.  WH^  regard 
it  stated :  *'  In  fure  voknea,  with  all  the  87  iUustratiooa,  besides  three  hitherto  un- 
published CThe  Lake  of  Zug/  'Dawn  after  the  Wreck/  and  'Chl^teau  de  Blois'X 
etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  nesEsotinted  by  the  late  Thomas  Lopton,  previously  in- 
tended for  the  fifth  volume.  Three  of  the  nine  Plates  thai  were  destroyed  have  been 
carefully  reproduced  from  early  proofs  of  those  originally  etched  by  the  author's  own 
hand,  and  tne  others  re^engraved  by  the  best  engravers.  Of  the  remainder,  all  are 
in  flood  state,  and  the  results  obtained  by  cweful  printing  are  such  as  to  justify  the 
pablisher's  expectations  as  to  the  success  of  the  work  from  an  artistic  point  of  view ; 
the  larger  margins  of  this  edition  also  making  the  Plates  more  eifeetive.^] 
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Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  book  would  not  have  been 
reprinted  if  I  had  been  able  to  write  a  better  to  the  same 
effect,  I  am  glad,  as  matters  stand,  that  the  chapters  in 
which  I  first  eagerly  and  passionately  said  what  throughout 
life  I  have  been  trying  more  earnestly  and  resolutely  to 
say,  should  be  put  within  the  reach  of  readers  who  care 
to  refer  to  them. 

« 

For  the  divisions  of  religious  tenet  and  school  to  which 
I  attached  mistaken  importance  in  my  youth,  do  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  vital  teaching  and  purpose  of  this  book: 
the  claim,  namely,  of  the  Perscmal  relation  of  God  to  man 
as  the  source  of  all  human,  as  distinguished  from  brutal, 
virtue  and  art.  The  assertion  of  this  Parsonal  character 
of  God  must  be  carefully  and  clearly  distinguished  by  evary 
reader  who  wishes  to  understand  either  Modem  Painters 
or  any  of  my  more  cautiously  written  subsequent  books, 
from  the  statement  of  any  Christian  doctrine,  as  conmionly 
accepted.  I  am  always  under  the  necessity  of  numbering 
with  exactness,  and  frequently  I  can  explain  with  sympathy, 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  creed  as  it  has  been  hdd 
by  the  various  painters  or  writers  of  whose  work  I  have 
to  speak.  But  the  reUgious  faith  on  which  my  own  art 
teaching  is  based  never  has  been  farther  defined,  nor  have 
I  wished  to  define  it  farther,  than  in  the  sentence  b^^ioning 
the  theoretical  part  of  Modem  Painters:^ — 

^^  Man's  use  and  purpose — and  let  the  reader  who  will 
not  grant  me  this,  follow  me  no  fiarth^,  fcnr  this  I  purpose 
always  to  assume — ^is  to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience  and 
resultant  happiness/' 

Nothing  is  here  said  of  any  tradition  of  Fall,  or  of  any 
scheme  of  Redemption;  nothing  of  Eternal  Punishment, 
nothing  of  Immortal  Life.  It  is  assumed  only  that  man 
can  love  and  obey  a  living  Spirit;  and  can  be  happy  in 
the  presence  and  guidance  of  a  Personal  Deity,  otherwise 
than  a  mollusc,  a  beetle,  or  a  baboon. 

'  [In  the  Moond  volume  :  see  in  this  edition  VoL  IV.  p.  28.] 
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But  I  will  ask  the  reflective  reader  to  note  besides,  that 
it  is  said  to  be  the  use  of  man  to  advance  God's  glory 
^^by  his  obedience  and  happiness/' — not  by  lectures  on  the 
Divine  wisdom,  meant  onty  to  show  his  own.  By  his  obe- 
dience, '^  reasonaUe/*  in  submission  to  the  Greater  Being 
because  He  is  the  greater;  not  because  we  are  as  wise 
as  He,  and  vouchsafe  to  approve  His  methods  of  creation* 
By  our  happiness,  following  on  that  obedience;  not  by  any 
happiness  snatched  or  filched  out  of  disobedience;  lighting 
our  lives  with  lightning  instead  of  sunshine— or  blackening 
them  with  smoke  in  the  day,  instead  of  receiving  Grod's 
night  in  its  holiness. 

Then,  lastly,  after  the  crowning  of  obedience,  and  fulfil- 
ment of  joy,  comes  the  joy  of  praise, — ^the  **  I  will  magnify 
Thee,  O  God  my  King*'  of  the  hundred  and  forty-fifth 
Fsakn;^ — ^the  ^'My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  Grod  my  Saviour,'*  of  the  Magnificat; 
— the  "Bless  ye  the  LfOrd"  of  the  three  Holy  Children; — 
the  "  We  praise  thee,  O  Lord "  of  the  Archangels  with  all 
the  Host  of  Heaven ; — ^and  in  the  hearts  of  all,  the  deepest 
joy  still  in  the  Madonna's  thought.  For  He  hath  regarded — 
the  lowliness~-of  His  handmaiden, — of  His  Archangel,  or 
of  His  first-praying  child; — ^and  perfected  praise  on  tibe  Ups 
of  the  Babe,  as  on  the  harp  of  David. 

He  hath  r^;arded  their  lofwUness.    But  not — ^their  vile- 

nessf     The    horror    and    shame    of   the    false    Evangelical 

Religion  is  in  its  recommending  its  souls  to  God,  not  for 

^         their  humility,  but  their  sin!    Not  because  they  cast  their 

^  crowns  before  God's  throne,  but   because  they  strew  His 

^         earth  with  their  ashes. 

All  that  is  involved  in  these  passionate  utterances  of  my 
youth  was  first  expanded  and  tiien  concentrated  into  the 
aphorism  given  twenty  years  afterwards  in  my  inaugural 
Oxford  lectures,  "All  great  Art  is  Praise";*  and  on  that 

^JFor  the  referenoet  h«re,  Me  Luke  ii.  46;  the  BenedkiU  (or  ''The  Song  of 
the  Three  Holy  Children  ") ;  and  Revelation  iv.  10.] 

*  [Not  in  his  inaugural  Lectur$i  on  AH  (1870),  hut  in  the  heading  and  opening 
worda  of  Ths  Law  qf  F690U  (Vol.  XV.  p.  361).  The  following  quotation  is  from  the 
Lecturet  an  Art,  §  95.] 
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aphorism,  die  yet  bddor  nying  founded^  ''So  far  fix>m 
Art's  being  immoral,  in  the  ultimate  power  of  it,  nothing 
but  Art  is  mcnral :  Life  without  Industry  is  sm,  and  Indusby 
witiiout  Art,  brutality"  (I  fixget  the  words,  but  that  is 
their  purport):  and  now,  in  writii^  beneath  the  doudkss 
peace  of  the  snows  of  Chamouni,  what  must  be  the  really 
final  words  of  the  book  which  their  beauty  in^ired  and 
their  strength  guided,  I  am  able,  with  yet  happier  and 
calmer  heart  than  ever  heretofore,  to  enforce  its  simplest 
assurance  of  Faitii,  that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  beautiful 
leads  on,  and  is  the  first  step,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  are  lovely  and  of  good  report;  and  that  the 
laws,  the  life,  and  the  joy  of  beauty  in  the  material  world 
of  God,  are  as  eternal  and  sacred  parts  of  His  creation  as, 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  virtue;  and  in  the  world  of  angels, 
praise. 

CHAMOtmi, 

Stmdi^,  SepietiAer  l6ik,  18S8. 
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I 
A  LECTURE   ON   "TREE   TWIGS"' 

(Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution^  April  19,  1861) 


1.  Thx  lecturers  that  usually  appeared  in  the  place  he  occupied  that  CTen- 
ing  were  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age^  and  the  deepest  truths  and 
the  latest  discoveries  of  science  were  the  engrossing  topics  on  which  thejr 
dwelt  But  no  such  high  interest  attached  to  what  he  had  to  say  on  this 
occasion.  All  he  should  endeavour  to  do  would  be  to  point  out  the  con- 
nection between  the  laws  of  nature  and  those  of  art,  the  aspects  of  nature 
and  the  aspects  of  art.  He  had  only  elementary  truths  to  tell — he  could 
hardly  say  to  teach,  as  they  were  already  known,  although  perhaps  some- 
times forgotten. 

By  little  twigs  the  most  important  fabric  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
woven.  Of  iron  and  many  other  substances  so  useful  to  our  race,  so 
abundant  in  nature,  we  see  nothing  of  the  elaborations;  but  of  trees, 
timber,  wood,  we  see  the  workmanship  daily  carried  on  before  us.  The 
flowers  of  the  field  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  the  leaves  of  the  forest  are 
ceaseless  toilers;  all  their  existence  long  they  are  spinners,  and  weavers, 
and  miners;  and  the  timber  of  our  largest  trees  displays  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  multiple  threads  which  the  ever-working  leaves  have  elaborated. 

2.  There  are  three  modes  of  aggregation :  (1)  simple,  like  the  shingle  on 
our  seashores ;  (2)  tree-growth,  in  which  one  layer  of  material  is  laid  over 
the  other,  with  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two ;  and  ^3)  perfect  growth, 
as  in  animals,  in  which  the  organ  has  always  the  same  lorm,  but  increases 

^  [For  some  remarks  on  this  lecture,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  llz.  The  fol- 
lowing report,  with  woodcuts  illustrating  it,  first  appeared  in  the  lAmdum  Beoiem^ 
April  27,  1861.  It  was  reprinted  in  IgdroHl,  December  1891,  vol.  iii.  pp.  172-176, 
hut  without  the  illustrations,  a  few  consequential  alterations  being  made  in  the  text, 
and  thence  was  similarly  reprinted  in  the  privately-issued  iZtctAnntana,  Part  iL,  1892, 
pp.  193-196.  The  illustrations  1-4  and  7-15  were  given,  roughly,  in  the  Ltmdon 
Beview ;  they  have  been  recut  for  this  edition  from  the  lam  illustrations  which 
Rusldn  prepared  for  his  lecture,  and  which  are  preserved  at  Brantwood.  The  para- 
graphs  are  here  numbered  for  convenience  of  reference.  The  report  commenced  with 
the  foUowing  introductory  sentences:  ''The  eminence  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  an  art- 
critic,  and  ue  excellence  and  popularity  of  his  published  works,  of  course  secured 
for  1dm,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a  most  brilliant  audience.  His  subject  was 
apparentiy  a  simple  one,  Tree  Twige,  but  the  numerous  artistic  diamms  with  which 
it  was  illustrated  at  once  showed  how  fertile  of  art-lessons  it  would  prove."] 
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in  mze — as,  for  example,  the   hand,  which,  although  it  grows  laiger,  is 
nevertheless  always  a  hand. 

The  growth  of  a  tree  commences  with  a  short  stem,  to  which  another 
stem  is  verticallj  added,  and  so  on  a  third ;  but  the  rod  which  this  vertical 


/^.  1 


JP^.8 


Fig.t 


J^4 


elongation  would  ultimately  make  would  be  too  slender,  too  weak,  for  any 
covering  of  leaves.  Against  this  result  nature  provides  by  sending  down 
constantly  two  roots  for  every  shoot  sent  up,  so  that  every  branch  and 
trunk  is  thus  encased  and  strengthened. 
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3.  The  next  inquiry  which  naturally  arises  is  as  to  the  structure  of 
these  shoots. 

In  the  dicotyledonous  trees^  which  are  the  most  interesting  to  us  as 
being  of  native  growth,  these  twigs  are  divided  into  two  classes — namely, 
those  of  a  square  form  (Fig.  1),  and  those  which  are  pentagonal  (Fig.  2), 
or  have  many  sides.  In  the  former,  the  shoots  are  alternately  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  (Fig.  SJ;  in  the  latter,  they  form  by  their 
pMitions  a  spiral  round  the  stem  (Pfc.  4).  The  position  of  the  leaves  is 
not,  however,  strictly  geometrical,  eacn  leaf  trying,  as  it  were,  to  get  the 
most  room  and  air  for  itself  in  seeking  the  most  open  space.  There  is 
something  like  instinct  or  volition  in  this;  and  one  can  but  consider  this 
power  of  choosing  the  best  condition  to  be  dependent  on  the  vital  energy. 
The  five  upper  leaves  of  the  oak  exhibit  this  beautiful  spiral  arrangement 
The  horse-chestnut  exhibits  even  more  beautifully  than  any  other  tree 
this  arrangement;  for  the  alternate  leaves,  althouffh  crowded,  grow  with 
the  most  perfect  graee  and  freedom  [Figs.  5  and  oj. 

4.  Of  one  school  of  art  |t  was  scornfully  said  that  its  artists  followed 
out  the  minutie  of  (heir  pictures  with  microscopic  exactness;  but  before 
the  microscope  was  known,  and  in  ^11  ages,  there  had  been  a  class  of 
painters  who  had  givtui  the  utmost  attention  to  the  perfection  of  details. 
It  was  to  be  remarked,  that,  whenever  leafage  had  been  carefully  studied 
and  finished,  that  school,  whether  in  painting  or  architecture,  had  always 
flourished;  whenever  the  leaves  were  neglected,  that  school  had  failed.^ 
The  Venetian  pictures  held  the  first  place  in  art;  and  how  wonderful  was 
their  finish  in  this  respect!  The  portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,*  in  the 
National  Gallery,  was  referred  to  for  its  foliage  background.  The  events 
transpiring  in  Italy  might  give  the  chance  to  our  nation  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  best  examples,  and  nothing  advanced  the  art  student  so  much  as 
seeing  and  studying  the  woik  of  a  really  great  painter.  What  has  advanced 
sculpture  in  our  land  so  much  as  the  fine  examples  of  Greek  art,  and 
especially  the  Elgin  marbles?  One  good  Venetian  picture  in  our  national 
eoUection  would  be  a  school  of  art  established  for  ever. 

5.  Figure  7  is  given  as  a  type  of  the  work  of  the  leaf  left,  after  it 
&lls,  in  a  polygonal  tree — ^namely,  the  oak.  That  left  in  a  rectangular  tree 
would  present  a  similar  appearance,  except  only  that  the  buds  would  be  in 
pairs  instead  of  single.  Each  of  these  types  is  connected  with  those  of 
monocotyledonous  trees  by  intermediate  conditions,  such  as  those  of  the 
ofifor  vUas  and  pine.  Figures  8  and  9  represent  the  outer  spray  of  the 
arbor  vitm,  which  is  broad  in  one  direction,  narrow  in  another,  and  forms 
gradually  a  branch,  which  is  flat  in  its  foliage,  though  the  stem  is  rounded 
by  the  gradual  accretion  of  the  decajring  leaves.  This  tree  may  be  eon- 
fidered  as  forming  the  link  between  the  rectangular  dicotyledons  and  the 
monocotyledons;  while  the  pine,  in  which  the  leaves,  arranged  in  a  spiral 
order,  leave,  when  they  fall  a  spray,  such  as  Fig.  10,  is  the  link  between  the 
alternate  dieotyledon  and    the  monocotyledon.      Such    being  the  general 


^  [Compare  pt.  vi.  ch.  v.  §  4  (p.  53).] 
'  [The  reference  is  to  No.  636,  formerly  so  ascribed;  for  nany  yeany  cidled 
'  Portrait  of  a  Poet,  by  Palma  Vecchio,"  but  now  (1905)  re-attributed  tp  Titian.    The 


picture  had  been  acauired  in  1860.    Raskin's  politica)  reference  is  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom.] 
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structure  of  the  sprays,  we  have  next  to  consider  tlie  mode  of  runification. 
Each  healthjr  ahoot  every  yeu  adds  at  least  four  others  to  its  eztremitf, 
two  and  two  (Fig.  11),  io  opposite  verticftl  pUnes  if  the  character  of  the 


stem  be  square;  three,  in  separate  divergent  directions  (Fig.  IS),  if  it  be 
polygonal.  Thus,  the  minimum  increase  can  be  stated  at  three  shoots  for 
each  extremity  of  every  stem.  Each  of  these  twigs  again,  at  the  next 
season  of  growth,  produces  three  others  (Fig.  13),  and  so  on  at  every  enauiog 
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incremoe.  These  twigs  are  thus  constantly  mawlng  thenuelres  towards  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  tree  (Fig.  14),  while  the  stouter  branches  which 
support  them  are  comparatively  inert  and  lifeless. 

6.  Careless  painters  were  apt  to  represent  them  by  a  series  of  irregular 
oflTshoota,  and  as  dying  away  in  their  energy  towards  their  tips  (Fig.  15). 
Such  might  be  true  of  the  twig,,  in  which  the  vital  energy  was  most  forcibly 


put  forward  in  its  first  sprouting;  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  bough,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  the  numerous  new  subdirislons  or  twigs  formed  them- 
selves into  a  globular  interlacing  mass,  in  which  the  fullest  vitality  of  the 
tree  was  exhibited. 

That,  obserre,  is  considering  the  bough  only  as  a  flat  ramiiication ;  but 
actually,  as  the  ^oots  in  a  rectangular  tree  spring  into  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  a  polygonal  tree  in  a  spinJ  order,  the  lan^cation  being  on  all  sides 
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with  equkl  foreo,  tha  rewlHi^  structure  takn  a  eup  abape,  m  that  tterj 
tree  may  be  comidered  as  a  hum  ternainate<l  bj  a  spherical  or  roana 
surface,  composeil  of  a  s«rtes  of  itup-shaped  mawes  of  foliage,  emerging 
one  from  witUn  the  other. 

7.  There  te  a  general  tendency  in  the  boughs  of  setue  trc«t  to  earre 


with  a  ecmeave  oetwards ;  In  othor  tnca  the  concave  is  inwards.  If  *!'* 
eoDcnve  Is  ovtwards,  the  aspect  of  the  tree  ie  like  that  of  a  fountain,  thr»>- 
ing  its  branches  out  from  the  central  stem ;  if  the  concave  is  inwards,  tt 
more  resemble*  a  ilr-cone,  the  sueeeasive  enps  cloalng  round  each  ottier 
towards  the  top  of  the  tise-  Every  branch.  In  carrying  on  the  fonnatjon 
of  the  mans  of  its  leaves,  to  occupy    in  «ncees«iv«  ;^art  the  place  whieu 
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tk»y  «re  required  to  fill  in  the  ty|UG«l  fiamt  of  the  tree,  «xcTsi»e«  a 
like  that  of  •         .....  


)  loitiiict 
It  U  ocnnmonly  uid  that  light  and  heat  op««te 
ea  vegstaUe  tissue  under  fiied  mechanical  laws ;  but  there  is  a  Tital  law 
trkicb  modifies .  the  action  of  the  light  and  heat,  which  accepts  that  action 
willingly  if  it  draws  the  bough  where  the  bough  wants  to  go,  which  refuses 
and  poiofullr  submita  to  the  same  action  if  it  drives  or  attracts  the  hough 
whei«  it  does  not  want  to  go. 

S.  Henoe  there  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  vital  power  and  of  instinctive 
choice  of  place  and  of  direction,  contending  with  adverse  mechanical  in- 
fluences, or  flourishing  under  favourable  ones ;  and  the  curvatures  of  a 
bough  are  therefore  sometimes  free,  sometimeB  cramped,  sometimes  suddenly 


t 


^ 


Fie.  a 


changed,  soinetimes  resolutely  consistent  in  purpose.  These  characters  give 
at  once  grace,  fantasy,  and  yet  the  look  of  imperfect  organic  life  which 
distinguished  the  beauty  of  a  branch  from  that  of  any  other  flexible  fovn. 
In  the  convolutions  of  a  serpent,  for  instance,  the  whole  body  is  animated 
at  once  by  a  harmonious  force;  in  the  unduUtiona  of  a  wave,  governed  by 
a  force  commnntcated  under  constant  laws.  The  line  of  a  branch,  in- 
tempted  in  vitality  and  subjected  to  various  accidents,  stiffly  graceful  and 
fttfully  consistent,  is  recognitable  at  a  ^nce  from  all  other  conditions  of 
eonseeutive  lines  presented  in  the  natumi  world. 

9.  In  bringing  out  these  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  of  Uie 
leaf  diflbra  whirily  from  that  of  the  flower.  The  flower  perishes  quickly, 
leaving  behind  it  the  seed  which  is  to  be  developed  into  its  successor. 
The  leaf  not  only  leaves  behind  it  the  bud  which  is  to  be  developed  Into 
a  similar  shoot,  but  works  all  its  life  long  in  order  to  establish  the  succeed- 
ing shoot  under  different  drcuuiatances  fron  all  that  had  preceded  it     It 
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not  only  leaves  the  bud,  but  place*  it  and  provides  for  it  by  the  actnil 
•ubitance  of  the  atem  from  which  it  ii  to  advance  to  greater  height  mi 
wider  range.  The  main  fanctioD  of  the  flower,  therefore,  is  accomplithed 
only  In  its  death ;  that  of  the  leaf  depends  on  prolonged  work  during  id 
Ufe. 

10.  This  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  flower  and  leaf  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  great  nations,  as  a  type  of  the  various  conditioni  of  the 
life  of  man.     Chaucer's  poem  of  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  in  which  the 


J^is 

strongest  knights  and  noblest  ladies  worship  the  goddess  of  the  leaf  in 
preference  to  the  goddess  of  the  flower,  Is  perhaps  the  clearest  expressioD 
of  the  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  respect.  That  of  the  Greeks  ii 
•et  forth  by  the  fable  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  The  Greeks  had  ne 
goddess  Flora  correspondent  to  the  Flora  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek 
Flora  if  Persephone,  the  "  bringer  of  death,"  because  they  saw  that  the  force 
and  use  of  the  flower  was  auly  in  its  death.  For  a  few  hours  Proserpioe 
plays  in  the  Sicilian  flelds;  but,  snatched  away  by  Pluto,  her  destiny  is 
accomplished  in  the  Shades,  and  she  is  crowned  ia  the  grave.^    The  Greek 

>  [CoRipara  Qhmh  qftie  Air,  §  II.] 
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feeling  respecting  the  leaf  is  set  forth  by  the  fable  of  Apollo  and  Daphne.^ 
Daphne  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  great  mountain  rivers  of  Arcadia 
and  of  the  Earth ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  the  mist  of  the  dashing  river  filling 
the  mountain  valley.  The  sun  chasing  the  mist  from  chasm  to  chasm  b 
Apollo  pursuing  Daphne.  Where  the  mist  is  sheltered  by  the  rocks  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  laurel  and  other  richest  vegetation  spring  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  thus  the  laurel-leaf  becomes  the  type  of  the  animating  power 
of  the  rivers  and  of  the  sunshine,  and  therefore  the  reward  and  crown  of 
all  vigorous  human  work  nourished  at  once  by  the  dew  of  earth  and  the 
light  of  heaven. 

11.  This  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  might  at  first 
be  doubted,  but  will  not  be  so  when  it  is  compared  with  the  original 
eastern  tradition  as  preserved  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  the  garden  of 
Paradise  we  are  not  told  that  there  were  flowers.  We  may  conjecture  that 
the  term  "  herb  of  the  field "  includes  them,  but  we  are  told  positively  that 
there  grew  every  tree — literally  every  timber — good  for  food  and  pleasant 
to  the  eyes.  And  it  is  said  that  these  trees  were  not  watered  by  rain,  for 
rain  had  not  been  caused  upon  the  earth.  The  brightness  of  the  sky  was 
not  to  be  concealed  by  rain-clouds,  but  a  mist  rose  from  the  ground  to 
water  the  garden.^  Sunshine  and  mist  together  forming  the  nourishment 
of  its  vitality,  as  in  Arcadia,  the  Eden  of  the  Greeks,  the  same  power  is 
attributed  to  Apollo  and  Daphne. 

12.  In  applying  these  principles  to  art,  the  same  feeling  appeared  to 
animate  the  best  workmen  of  the  great  times.  The  noblest  architectural 
decorations  had  been  found  in  the  leaf  rather  than  in  the  flower:  in  the 
Acanthus  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  nearly  every  form  of  Spring  vegetation  by 
the  Gothic  workmen.*  The  merit  of  the  work  might  be  almost  always 
judged  of  by  the  simplicity  of  line  and  by  the  artist's  dwelling  on  the 
spring  and  growth  of  indiviaual  leaves  rather  than  on  the  shadows  produced 
by  their  entanglement.  The  intricate  shadows  of  complex  foliage  or  flowers 
formed  the  decorations  of  declining  architecture;  but  in  the  best  times 
the  designs  consisted  of  few  lines,  like  those  of  the  example  here  given 
(Fig.  l6)j  from  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice,  in  which  there  was  no  palpable 
dexterity  of  cutting,  but  an  exquisite  attention  to  and  enjojrment  of  the 
spring  of  the  stem  and  the  undulation  of  the  foil.  All  good  work  was, 
then,  grave,  intense,  and  attentive,  not  necessarily  minute.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  details  into  which  the  lecturer  had  entered  descended 
into  too  accurate  particulars,  but  the  distinction  between  accuracy  and 
minuteness  was  just  that  on  which  depended  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false  art.  It  was  quite  possible  to  be  accurate  without  being  small; 
small  without  being  accurate.  The  scale  on  which  work  is  done  depends 
upon  place  and  convenience,  but  no  work  was  ever  done  well  which  was 
not  founded  on  the  loving  and  attentive  examination  of  every  natural  fact 
which  came  within  its  range. 

^  [Compare  Ruskin's  note  on  Turner's  picture  of  "  Apollo  and  Daphne,"  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  149J 

'  [Uenesis  ii.  6,  6.] 

'  [Here  compare  lionet  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.,  on  the  acanthus  as  the  root  of  all  leaf 
ornament  (VoL  IX.  p.  270) ;  and  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  ill.,  on  the  superiority  of  the  simple 
to  the  more  florid  style  (Vol.  X.  p.  432,  Vol.  XI.  p.  9).] 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SAME  LECTURE  BY  RUSKIN^ 

The  speaker's  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  development  of  the  common 
forms  of  branchy  in  dicotyledonous  trees,  from  the  fixed  type  of  the  annual 
shoot.  Three  principal  modes  of  increase  and  growth'  might  be  distin- 
guished in  all  accumulative  change,  qamely : — 

1.  Simple  aggregation,  having  no  periodical  or  otherwise  defined  limit, 
and  subject  only  to  laws  of  cohesion  and  crjrstallisation,  as  in  inorganic 
matter. 

2.  Addition  of  similar  parts  to  each  other,  under  some  law  fixing  their 
limits  and  securing  their  unity. 

3.  Enlargement,  or  systematic  change  in  arrangement,  of  a  typical 
form,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  members  of  an  animaL 

The  growth  of  trees  came  under  the  second  of  these  heads.  A  tree 
did  not  increase  in  stem  or  boughs  as  the  wrist  and  hand  of  a  child 
increased  to  the  wrist  and  hand  of  a  man ;  but  it  was  built  up  by  additions 
of  similar  parts,  as  a  city  is  increased  by  the  building  of  new  rows  of 
houses. 

Any  annual  shoot  was  most  conveniently  to  be  considered  as  a  single 
rod,  which  would  always  grow  vertically  if  possible. 

Every  such  rod  or  piluir  was,  in  common  timber  trees,  typically  either 
polygonal  in  section,  or  rectangular. 

If  polygonal,  the  leaves  were  arranged  on  it  in  a  spiral  ord^r,  as  in  tbf 
elm  or  oak. 

If  rectangular,  the  leaves  were  arranged  on  it  in  pairs,  set  altemateljr 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Intermediate  forms  connected  each  of  these  types  with  those  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  trees.  The  structure  of  the  arbor  nike  might  be  considered 
as  typically  representing  the  link  between  the  rectangular  structure  and  that 
of  monocotyledons ;  and  that  of  the  pine  between  the  polygonal  structure  and 
that  of  monocotvledons. 

Every  leaf  during  its  vitality  secreting  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  with 
the  elements  of  water,  formed  a  certain  quantity  of  woody  tissue,  which 
extended  down  the  outside  of  the  tree  %o  the  ground,  and  farther  to  the 
extremities  of  the  roots.  The  mode  in  which  this  descending  masonry  was 
added  appeared  to  depend  on  the  peculiar  functions  of  cambium,  and  (the 
speaker  believed)  was  as  yet  unexplained  by  botanists. 

Every  leaf,  besides  forming  this  masonry  all  down  the  tree,  protected  a 
bud  at  the  base  of  its  own  stalk.  From  this  bud,  unless  rendered  abortive, 
a  new  shoot  would  spring  next  year.  Now,  supposing  that  out  of  the  leaf- 
buds  on  esch  shoot  of  a  pentagonal  tree,  only  five  at  its  extremity  or  on  its 

^  [Thii  is  the  abstract  drawn  up  by  Raskin.  It  was  issued  as  a  leaflet  at  the 
time  of  the  lecture,  and  reprinted  in  the  Proeeedingg  qf  the  Ro^l  InHUuHun,  vol.  iii- 
pp.  358-360,  where  the  abstract  is  headed  thus :  '^Weekly  Evening  Meetiof} 
Friday,  April  19,  1861.  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,  F.ft.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair.  John  Ruskin,  Esq..  On  Tree  Twigt"  The  abstmct  was  reprinted  in 
On  the  Old  Road,  1885,  vol.  i.  pp.  717-720  (§§  575-580),  and  again  in  the  second  edition 
of  that  work,  vol  ii.  pp.  354-358  (§§  28i-289).] 
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tide  were  permitted  to  deyeldp  themselves,  even  mider  this  limitlttion  the 
number  of  shoots  developed  fiom  a  single  one  in  the  seventh  year  would  be 
78,125.  The  external  form  of  a  healthily  grown  tree  at  any  period  of  its 
development  was  therefore  composed  of  a  mass  of  sprays,  whose  vitality  was 
approximately  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  tree  to  an  equal  depth. 
The  branches  beneath  at  once  supported,  and  were  fed  by,  this  orbiculiir 
field,  or  animated  external  garment  of  vegetation,  from  every  several  leaf 
of  which,  as  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  small  green  fountains,  the 
streams  of  woody  fibre  descended,  met,  and  united  as  rivers  do,  and  gathered 
their  full  flood  into  the  strength  of  the  stem. 

The  principal  errors  which  had  been  committed  by  artists  in  drawing 
trees  had  arisen  from  their  regarding  the  bough  as  ramifying  irregularly,  and 
somewhat  losing  in  energy  towards  the  extremity ;  whereas  the  real  boughs 
threw  their  whole  energy,  and  multiplied  their  substance,  towards  the  ex- 
tremities, ranking  themselves  in  more  or  less  cup-shaped  tiers  round  the 
trunk,  and  forming  a  compact  united  sur&ce  at  the  exterior  of  the  tree. 

In  the  course  of  arrival  at  this  form,  the  bough,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  showed  itself  to  be  influenced  by  a  force  like  that  of  an  animal's  in- 
stinct. Its  minor  curves  and  angles  were  all  subjected  to  one  strong  ruling 
tendency  and  law  of  advance,  dependent  partly  on  the  aim  of  every  shoot 
to  raise  itself  upright,  partly  on  the  necessity  which  each  was  under  to  yield 
due  place  to  the  neighbouring  leaves,  and  obtain  for  itself  as  much  light  and 
air  as  possible.  It  had  indeed  been  ascertained  that  vegetable  tissue  was 
liable  to  contractions  and  expansion  (under  fixed  mechanical  conditions)  by 
li^ht,  heat,  moisture,  etc.  But  vegetable  tissue  in  the  living  branch  did  not 
contract  nor  expand  under  external  influence  alone.  The  principle  of  life 
manifested  itself  either  by  contention  with,  or  felicitous  recognition  of,  ex- 
ternal force.  It  accepted  with  a  visible,  active,  and  apparently  joyful  con- 
currence, the  influences  which  led  the  bough  towards  its  due  place  in  the 
economy' of  the  tree;  and  it  obeyed  reluctantly,  partially,  and  with  distorted 
curvatures,  those  which  forced  it  to  violate  the  typical  organic  form.  The 
attention  of  painters  of  foliage  had  seldom  been  drawn  with  sufiicient  accu- 
(  racy  to  the  lines  either  of  branch  curvature,  or  leaf  contour,  as  expressing 
these  subtle  laws  of  incipient  volition ;  but  the  relative  merit  of  the  great 
schools  of  figure  design  might,  in  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  be  deter- 
mined, almost  without  error,  by  observing  the  precision  of  their  treatment  of 
leaf  curvature.  The  leaf-painting  round  the  head  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  in 
I  the  National  Gallery,  might  be  instanced. 

I  The  leaf  thus  differed  from  the  flower  in  forming  and  protecting  be- 

hind it,  not  only  the  bud  in  which  was  the  form  of  a  new  shoot  like 
f  itself,  but  a  piece  of  permanent  work,  and  produced  substance,  by  which 
i  every  following  shoot  could  be  placed  under  different  circumstances  from 
\  its  predecessor.  Every  leaf  laboured  to  solidify  this  substance  during  its 
fi  own  life ;  but  the  seed  left  by  the  flower  matured  only  as  the  flower 
perished. 

This  difference  in  the  action  and  endurance  of  the  flower  and  leaf  had 
I  been  applied  by  nearly  all  great  nations  as  a  t3rpe  of  the  variously  active 
\  and  productive  states  of  life  among  individuals  or  commonwealths.  Chaucer's 
i  poem  of  the  ''Flower  and  Leaf"  is  the  most  definite  expression  of  the 
i         mediaeval  feeling  in  this  respect,  while  the  fables  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine 
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and  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  embody  that  of  the  Greeks.  There  is  no  Greek 
goddess  corresponding  to  the  Flora  of  the  Romans.  Their  Flora  is  Persephonci 
"  the  bringer  of  death."  She  plays  for  a  little  while  in  the  Sicilian  fields, 
gathering  flowers,  then  snatched  away  by  Pluto,  receives  her  chief  power  as 
she  vanishes  from  our  sight,  and  is  crowned  in  the  grave.  Daphne,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  great  Arcadian  river  gods,  and  of 
the  earth ;  she  is  the  type  of  the  river  mist  filling  the  rocky  vales  of  Arcadia ; 
the  sun,  pursuing  this  mist  firom  dell  to  dell,  is  Apollo  pursuing  Daphne; 
where  the  mist  is  protected  from  his  rays  by  the  rock  shadows,  the  laurel  and 
other  richest  vegetation  spring  by  the  river-sides,  so  that  the  laurel-leaf 
becomes  the  type,  in  the  Greek  mind,  of  the  beneficent  ministry  and  vitality 
of  the  rivers  and  the  earth,  under  the  beams  of  sunshine ;  and  therefore  it 
is  chosen  to  form  the  signet-crown  of  highest  honour  for  gods  or  men,  honour 
for  work  bom  of  the  strength  and  dew  of  the  earth  and  informed  by  the 
central  light  of  heaven ;  work  living,  perennial,  and  beneficent. 

J.  R. 


II 

ADDITIONAL  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  MS. 
OF  "MODERN  PAINTERS/'  VOL.  V. 


1.   CHARACTER  IN  TREES 

[Among  the  loose  sheets  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  MSS.  (see  above,  p.  Ixiii.) 
there  is  a  fragment  headed  "  Vegetation/'  which  deals,  in  a  very  suggestive 
way,  with  an  aspect  of  the  matter  not  touched  upon  in  the  text — namely,  the 
character  which  may  be  given  by  an  inventive  painter  to  his  trees,  so  as  to 
enhance  the  harmony  of  a  composition : — ] 

''  This  is  not  so  with  all  the  other  accessaries  of  a  picture  even  by 
the  greatest  masters ;  very  often  a  piece  of  architecture,  or  furniture, 
or  drapery  is  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  lines  (the  im- 
pannata  and  the  sediola  are  of  no  dramatic  value  whatever  to  the 
two  madonnas  to  which  they  give  names),  but  a  good  painter  never 
introduces  a  passionless  tree. 

''  Look  back  to  Plate  11  (vol.  iii.).^  The  foliage  there  is  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  quiet  ecclesiastical  landscape — everything  walled, 
spired,  peaceful,  and  precise,  but  full  of  light.  The  trees  grow  in 
untroubled  straightness  as  they  need  no  strength  of  bough,  the 
madonna's  presence  rendering  storms  impossible;  with  lisping  leaves 
they  express  their  timid  reverence  for  her ;  sweet  original  trees,  their 
leaves  not  yet  expanded,  nay,  they  will  never  expand  them,  lest 
they  should  cast  anything  like  shadow  on  the  sunny  fields. 

''  Take  up  and  compare  directly  with  this  Plate  Turner's  '  Hedging 
and  Ditching'*  of  the  Liber  Studiorum — the  expression  of  steady 
commonplace-character  in  a  bitter  world.  Some  capacities  of  grace 
about  the  poor  things  once,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves  or 
pruned  wisely ;  some  remnants  of  it  even  yet,  where  they  rise  against 
the  sky  at  the  bend  of  open  road,  for  the  most  part  hacked  and 
blighted  and  cropped  or  withered  away,  hardly  knowing  whether  they 
stiU  are  trees  or  only  firewood.  There  is  no  tragedy  allowed  them 
neither,  no  pity  to  be  had  from  anybody;  they  never  can  have  had 
poKte  people  to  look  at  them.     Advisable  agricultural  operations  going 


ipn 
«  [Fo 


this  edition,  Vol.  V.  p.  3940 
For  another  rc^renoe  to  this  Plate,  see  above,  p.  433.] 
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on^  bleak  wind,  angiy  clouds  and  vulgar  people,  penned,  uncom- 
fortable sheep — such  life  must  they  still  bud  and  blossom  for  as  best 
maj  be. 

"  Next  Uke  up  the  ChAteau  of  the  Belle  Gabrielle  ^  in  order  to 
see  what  courtly  and  sweet  creatures  trees  may  be  when  they  bare 
fair  ladies  to  be  companions  to  them.  Not  by  any  means  straight 
of  growth  nor  ecclesiastical  in  order  now,  in  no  wise  saintly  trees 
nor  precise,  but  infinitely  graceful  and  softly  wayward,  taking  their 
pleasure  in  the  tender  air — sharp-leaved,  if  need  be,  across  the  light 
— as  wit  gives  brightness  to  passion:  may  the  autumn  be  long  in 
coming,  the  river  still  pass  by  with  stormless  Stream. 

*'  Now  the  Raglan  * — Liber  Studiorum — wild  wood  of  old  baronial 
park,  it  and  its  towers  gone  to  ruin  together ;  the  old  walls  roauded 
with  ivy,  the  wood  roots  choked  with  undergrowth  and  the  brook 
with  its  sedges,  but  noble  yet  in  reverential  neglect  and  in  honoured 
solitude ;  no  axe  lifted  up  on  stone  or  stem  ;  dim  legends  of  fiairy  ladies 
and  grey-bearded  knights  keeping  the  cotters'  children  away  at  the 
sunset ;  the  water-lilies  gleaming  ungathered  ;  the  wild-fowl  has  heard 
our  feet  though  we  trod  quietly,  and  it  flutters,  startled,  across  the 
stream  with  a  wake  of  light. 

''  Now  the  Procris  and  Cephalus  * — divine  trees  of  dark  and  pensive 
power,  their  leaves  closed  together  in  a  cloud  of  night ;  beneath  them, 
avenues  where  the  nymphs  and  wood-gods  wander/' 

[Here  the  fragment  ends.] 


2.   COMPOSITION 

[It  has  been  remarked  above,  in  the  Introduction  (p.  Ixiii.),  that  the 
section  in  this  volume  on  *'  Invention  Formal,"  or  pictorial  composition,  is 
on  a  less  elaborate  scale  than  that  of  other  sections  in  the  work.  One 
reason  for  this  is  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  author's  first  draft  of  Part 
viiL  ch,  i  :-— 1 

*'l  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  this  work  at  any  length  on  the 
examination  of  technical  composition.  The  most  interesting  examples 
of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the  great  figure  painters." 
[But  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  such  examples  would  have  been  ^  to 
travel  somewhat  far  from  the  main  scope  of  the  work,  which  was  mainly 
concerned  with  Landscape  Painting.  The  author  remarks,  however,  else- 
where in  the  drafl  MS.,  that  he  would  ''be  able  to  illustrate  all  known 
laws  of  composition  even  from  the  few  works  of  Turner  engraved  in  this 
book."  The  reason  why  he  did  not  enter  upon  such  a  detailed  examination 
is  probably,  as  suggested  above  (p.  Ixiii.),  that  he  had  already  gone  over 
much    of  the  ground  in  The  Elements  of  Drawing,     But  he  seems  at  one 


1  [Compare  Vol.  III.  p.  239.] 
'    See  above,  p.  434.1 
'  [See  again,  p.  434.  J 
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time  to  have  intended  to  bring  the  anaWsit  of  composition  in  that  work 
into  relation  with  the  general  argament  ot  Modem  PamUrs.  For  elsewhere 
in  the  draft  we  read:^ — ] 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  this  technical  composition  is  in  the 
type  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world :  as  it  is  univer- 
sally delightml  to  the  human  mind,  and  essential  as  a  part  of  a 
great  picture." 
[Roddn  did  not,  however,  oontinne  this  passage;  but  on  tiie  back  of  a 
sheet  of  Uie  MS.  there  is  this  conspectus  of  the  subject : — ] 

i»iu.<^  i  Curvature, 

*"**^*y i  Continuity. 

Unitv  i  Principality. 

^^^y t  ^l^^diAtion. 

c  .  /  Contrast. 

■^'7 (S^- 

Repose Repetition. 

rin  the  first  column  Raskin  enumerates,  it  will  be  seen«  the  Ideas  of 
Tjrpieal  Beauty,  which  he  had  analysed  in  the  seoond  volume  of  Modem 
Pamiers  (part  iii.  sec.  i.  chapters  v.-ix.).  In  the  second,  he  enumerates 
the  Laws  of  Composition,  which  he  had  analysed  in  The  EiemeiUi  of 
Dmnmg  (g  188-239,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  161-205).] 


8.  •* IDEAS  OF  RELATION:  MAGNITUDE,  OR  NUMBER'' 

[The  following  fragment  is  contained  in  a  small  blue  copy-book,  written 
by  some  amanuensis,  and  is  described  by  Ruskin  ^in  his  later  handwriting) 
on  the  cover  as  ''Part  of  unpublished  old  Moaem  PahUers — very  valu- 
able."] 

"  Chiefly  impressive  when  showing  us  our  own  weakness  or  little- 
ness. Mountains  wonderful  chiefly  so  long  as  we  cannot  climb  or 
understend  them. 

''  Of  these,  then,  the  first,  or  most  palpable,  is  the  right  expression 
of  the  power  of  gravitetion ;  or  rather  of  the  submission  of  things  to 
that  power  in  the  degree  expressive  of  their  nature.  Of  course,  if  a 
painter  draws  one  kind  of  line  rightly,  he  will  draw  all  kinds  rightly ; 
but  of  the  various  orders  of  line  I  beHeve  those  resulting  from  gravita- 
tion are  peculiarly  impressive  to  great  men,  and  are  perhaps  dwelt 
upon  with  greater  awe  and  afiection  than  any  others.  So  that  one  of 
the  best  mechanical  tests  one  can  apply  in  a  rough  way  to  an  artist's 
vn.  2  H 
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work,  to  know  the  stamp  of  the  man,  is  to  look  whether  the  gravitating 
cunres  are  true  and  frequent.  And  it  appears  to  me  natural  that  the 
perception  of  lines  of  gravitation  should  indicate  the  mind  of  a  good 
painter,  since,  well  considered,  this  gravitation  is  indeed  the  most 
awful  of  all  material  laws ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  seems  uniyersal,  affecting 
all  kinds  of  matter  alike  *  it  is  the  most  visibly  supematiual  of  all 
forces,  because  it  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  things. 
The  properties  wliich  make  one  substance  explosiye,  another  soluble, 
another  tenacious,  belong  to  them  like  a  part  of  their  nature;  bat 
gravity  is  a  strange,  invisible,  external  force,  applied  to  them  all 
equally. 

''  In  some  trains  of  thought  we  might  be  led  to  consider  this  force  u 
typical  of  the  general  tendency  to  decline  or  destruction  in  all  things 
resisted  by  their  vital  energies — the  idea  of  ascent  being  to  us  usually 
connected  with  life  and  power ;  of  descent,  with  death  and  feebleness. 
The  lines  expressing  gravitation  may  thus  become  awful  to  us,  became 
they  are  the  signs  of  a  fate,  or  fatal  power,  which  nothing  csan  for  an 
instance  elude,  and  which  can  be  resisted  only  by  the  force  either  of 
inner  life  or  of  some  external  aid,  failing  which,  eyeiything  is  equaUy 
subjected  to  it,  and  at  any  instant  it  falls  'come  corpo  morto  cade.'^ 

"  I  imagine  that,  so  far  as  our  daily  and  common  sensations  are  con- 
cemed,  this  is  the  real  root  of  the  nobleness  of  lines  of  gravitation ;  bat 
a  more  extended  yiew  of  this  great  force,  removing  the  notions  of  high 
and  low,  or  of  &11  and  ascent,  must  show  it  us  as  a  force,  not  of  de- 
struction, but  of  assemblage — the  force  by  which  literally  'ail  things 
consist,'  *  and  opposing  itself  in  accurate  balance  to  the  great  separating 
force  of  radiation,  by  which  all  things  distribute  their  atoms  or  opersr 
tions  to  each  other.  Thus  the  sun  is  kept  in  his  place  and  course  by 
gravitation,  and  enlightens  the  earth  by  radiation.  Both  forces  are 
beneficent,  and  the  lines  which  express  them  are  therefore  noble ;  but 
those  of  radiation,  which  express  life,  excite  in  us  chiefly  the  sensation 
of  beauty ;  those  of  gravitation,  which  express  stability  or  death,  exdte 
in  us  chiefly  the  sensation  of  the  sublime. 

"The  just  drawing  of  the  lines  of  gravitation  extends  its  influence 
to  almost  eyery  object,  just  as  the  force  itself  does ;  and  the  power 
of  drawing  them  rightly  is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection  when  the 
gravitation  is  combined  with  many  other  forces,  and  influences  com- 
plicated structures.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  Vandyck's  great 
power  in  drawing  hands  is  his  always  giving  with  exquisite  predsioo 
the  amount  of  curye  produced  by  dead  weight  in  the  fingers  and  arm. 
Lay  your  arm  at  this  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  or  on  the  badL 
of  your  chair,  and  let  your  hand  hang  down  without  the  slightest  efibrt 
Turning  it  loosely  up  and  down  several  times,  letting  it  always  fall  bade 
into  its  place  so  as  to  be  sure  you  are  not  using  any  muscular  efibrt  to 
sustain  it,  you  will  find  that,  according  to  the  position  of  your  arm,  fom 
of  the  table's  edge,  etc.,  the  hand  tSkes  a  certain  degree  of  droojHng 

*  Note  on  imponderability — ^heat  is  not  matter. 
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inclinatiQn^  which  is  quite  fixed  for  each  position  of  the  mn  and 
fingers.  The  precise  observation  and  drawing  of  this  true  droop  give 
grace  and  sublimity  to  the  painting  of  the  hand ;  but  the  slightest 
slope  less  or  more  than  its  gravity  requires  will  destroy  both,  and  only 
the  greatest  painters  can  catch  the  true  line. 

''  The  same  law  of  curve  holds  good  not  for  hands  only  but  for  every 
part  of  the  human  body.  Whatever  action  it  may  be  in,  whatever 
form  of  support  may  be  supposed  for  it,  whether  it  is  poised  on  wings, 
springing  by  its  own  muscular  strength,  or  laid  at  rest,  supported  on 
any  given  group  of  points  or  extent  of  surfaces,  still  its  own  gravity 
has  a  definite  influence  on  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  points  of  support 
and  mode  of  action  being  once  determined,  the  lines  which  rightly 
express  the  weight  of  the  body  must  be  determined  also.  On  the 
seixing  them  accurately  depends  the  expression  of  buoyancy  in  flying, 
of  strength  and  grace  in  leaping  or  dancing,  of  repose  hi  resting; 
no  mathematical  laws  are  fiUl  enough  to  determine  the  true  lines, 
nor  are  any  mathematical  tests  subtle  enough  to  detect  violations  of 
the  true  lines.  But  the  errors  are  not  indefinite,  though  they  are  un- 
demonstrable ;  rightness  and  wrongness  are  just  as  absolute  as  in  draw- 
ing a  common  form  in  perspective,  or  out  of  it,  only  we  can  briefly 
demonstrate  the  error  in  one  case,  and  the  demonstration  is  too  long 
and  too  complicated  to  be  possible  in  the  other.  But  the  great  painters 
recognise  the  lines  by  pure  instinct,  and  invariably  seise  them ;  and 
mean  painters  just  as  assuredly  lose  them,  and  that  not  only  in  drawing 
from  nature,  but  even  in  copying.  The  first  thing  a  bad  copyist  does 
invariably,  is  to  lose  the  balance  and  sway  of  all  his  figures,  no  matter 
how  carefully  he  may  have  drawn  them  to  scale;  no  scales  nor 
measurements  will  save  him ;  every  one  of  his  lines  will  go  wrong  in 
spite  of  them ;  his  flying  figures  will,  look  as  if  they  were  falling ;  his 
falling  figures  as  if  they  were  falling ;  whatever  he  tries  to  make  firm, 
will  immediately  totter ;  and  whatever  his  wish  that  anything  should 
be  tremulous,  will  instantly  make  it  rigid.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in 
treating  this  subject  to  consider  separately  the  taste  which  chooses 
positions  of  repose  for  the  figures,  and  the  power  of  representing  the 
repose  so  chosen.  For  not  only  does  Vandyck  differ  from  a  common 
portrait  painter  in  being  able  to  draw  the  true  line  of  a  recumbent 
hand,  but  in  choosing  the  position  of  recumbence  rather  than  one  of 
rigid  extension  or  quick  movement.  Nevertheless,  though  these  two 
merits  must  be  separate  in  our  thinking  of  them,  they  are  never  sepa- 
rate in  the  painter.  Every  painter  who  can  see  and  draw  the  lines  of 
repose  accurately,  delights  also  in  positions  of  repose,  so  that  to  say 
a  painter  draws  truly,  will  always  imply  also  that  his  figures  are  full 
of  quietness  or  quietnesses. 

''  No  matter  how  energetic  their  action,  there  will  be  stnmge  rests 
and  reserves  mingled  with  it,  while  the  bad  painter  will  make  it  all 
spatter  and  explosion.  And  therefore,  as  I  stated  tmly  in  the  chapter 
on  repose,  in  the  second  volume,  this  look  of  quietness  is  a  sure  test  of 
good  work ;  whenever  people  can  draw  rightly,  they  draw  quietly,  and 
draw  quiet  things,  and  the  quiet  is  in  proportion  to  the  rightness.  The 
dying  figures  of  Tintoret  or  Veronese  look  as  if  they  oould  pause  in  the 
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•ir  like  eagless  iNit  the  fljing  figwet  of  inferior  painten  fly  Uke  tom- 
tits—all  flutter.  The  sleepiag  fignret  of  Imtoret  or  Yeraoese  deep  ai 
if  the  earth  stood  still  onderaeatli  them,  and  the  air  saftcaed  itsdf  to 
loll  them;  but  the  sleeping  figvres  of  bad  painteiB  look  as  if  they  had 
shut  their  ejes  to  eheat  as,  and  were  hearing  all  that  was  going  on. 
The  leaning  figures  of  TintcMet  or  Veronese  leap  like  panthers,  so  that 
you  shall  not  hear  then  to«eh  the  gimuad;  but  the  leaping  figaits 
of  inferior  painters  leap  like  giasshoppen — all  rustle  and  jmL" 


4  WATER  BEAUTY 

[It  has  been  explained  abore  (p.  lviii»)  that  Raskin  omitted  one  intended 
section  of  this  volume — ^namely,  on  BeauW  of  Water.  No  material  for  thii 
section  has  been  found  either  in  the  MS.  drafts  of  the  volume  or  among  the 
authol^s  loose  MSS.  But  in  his  diaty  of  1856  there  is  the  following  eoo- 
spectos  of  the  subject,  as  he  meant  to  treat  it : — ] 

"IsL  Cahn  Water, — ^T^pical  character  of  the  law  of  reflectioD, 
giving  a  kind  of  s)rmmetry  to  everything :  the  modes  of  change  be- 
tween real  and  reflected  images  most  beautiful.  Kingsley's  cows.' 
Lago  Maggiore:  the  reflection  of  ynder  side  of  awning  is  the  prin- 
cipal mass,  and  that  of  tfae  boat  is  full  dark  green,  a  small  bar  of 
clear  transparent  green  appearing  at  the  prow  as  the  thrust  of  the  oar 
raises  a  wave  there.  This  is  where  the  boat  is  coming  to  you — strait 
foreshortened.  Beauty  of  its  mystified  and  blended  colours — Highland 
lochs  where  colour  very  lovehr. 

*'  Cuyp,  brown  only ;  Claude,  nothing ;  Salvator,  nothing ;  Poussin, 
nothing. 

''Mirage.  Mystery  of  water,  still  less.  Turner's  lake  in  Daphne' 
especially. 

**  SuHace  and  curves.  Floating  and  poise  of  boats^-Iione,  etc.  Ex- 
amine eorves  of  Tumer^s  bays :  perhaps  give  Plate.  Winding  rirers. 
Mystery  oF  shore  fcrm  in  my  Loire,  etc.*  Get  some  Salvator  shores 
to  oppose. 

"garf.  Rough  Water. — Sea.  My  Land's  End  bit*  Turner's  curres  as 
opposed  Vandevelde's.  Sea  power  never  expressed  before.  Insist  on 
sublime  divinity.     His  wrecks.^ 

^  [A  drawing  of  cows  by  Turner  in  the  possasdon  of  Raskin's  friend,  the  Rev.  W. 
KlOgsley,  for  whom  sea  Vol.  XIII.  p.  162  a.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  drawing  Rnikin 
refers  as  "  Lago  Maggiore."] 

s  fFor  this  piatare  <No.  5S0  in  i^  National  Gallery),  aaa  Vol.  XIIL  p.  14d.] 
The  series  of  drawings  of  the  Loire  given  by  Ruskia  to  Oxford.] 
^e  passage  in  Modern  Painter^^  vol  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  IM).] 
The  following  is  an  entry  from  the  same  diary : — 

'^DovKR,  September  26. — Heavy  storm  all  ctav  :  doin^  nothing  but  walk 
about  beach  before  and  after  lunch.  Ascertainea  Tomer's  singular  veradtj 
in  tha  way  the  wares  threw  up  the  pieces  of  timber  they  had  torn  away  from 
the  Admiralty  Pier — ^baaass  twelve  feet  long  and  two  tet  tUek  thromi 
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"Srd.  Rutmmg  Water. — Never  attempted  at  all  before  him.  Bolton.^ 
Fountain^  water  in  vignette. 

''All  I  have  to  lay  of  boats  must  be  done  with  'Of  the  Cakn 
Water ' ;  and  all  of  wrecks  with  '  The  Sea.' " 

eontinually  vertical  at  the  edge  of  the  breakers^  tossed  up  like  strairs^  and 

pieces  of  wood  flnng  about  like  bail    A  piece  three  feet  long  and  half  a 

root  thick  eaid  to  have  been  thrown  right  over  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel."] 

^  [The  drawings  often  referred  to  in  Modem  PahUerM  and  partly  engraved  as  ''  The 

Shores  of  Wharfe"  (see  Pkte  12  in  VoL  V.  and  Plate  12a  in  VoL  VI.).    The 

''Fountain,  water  in  vignette"  refers  presumably  to  the  frontispiece  to  Rogers's 

Poemt,  known  as  *'  Tke  Garden " ;  the  drawins:  for  it  is  No.  220  in  the  National 

Gallery;  for  another  reference  to  it  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  306-307.] 


Ill 

THE  AUTHOR'S  PROPOSED  RE- 
ARRANGEMENT OF  A  PORTION 
OF   THE   VOLUME 


[RusKiNj  as  he  says  in  a  letter  of  1874,^  had  at  one  time  an  intention  of 
recasting  the  artistic  critidsms  of  Modem  Painters,  omitting  some  of  the 
religious  discussions  on  which  he  had  come  to  take  a  different  standpoint 
In  a  copy  of  the  book,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  Arthur  Boigess 
(now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hugh  Allen)^  he  has  made  excisions  and  re- 
arrangements which  seem  to  belong  to  a  proposed  revision  of  parts  viii.  and  iz. 
{"  Of  Ideas  of  Relation  ").  This  rearrangement  would  have  more  emphasised 
"  Ideas  of  Power,"  a  side  of  the  matter  which,  as  he  said  at  Oxford,*  he  had 
not  sufficiently  emphasised.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  text  as  it  standi, 
that  Ideas  of  Power  are  involved  in  the  discussion  of  Ideas  of  Relation; 
for  he  defines  the  latter  as  an  inquiry  *'  into  the  various  Powers,  Conditions, 
and  Aims  of  mind  involved  in  the  conception  or  creation  of  pictures" 
(pt.  viii.  ch.  i.  §  1,  p.  203> 

In  recasting  thk  portion  of  his  work  Ruskin  strikes  out  lines  7  and  8  of 
the  existing  text,  thus  keeping  part  viii.  more  strictly  to  technical  matters. 
He  then  notes  "  Bring  in  first  Ch.  ii.  of  Vol.  IV." 

It  thus  appears  that  chapter  i.,  after  a  brief  exposition  of  the  remaining 
scope  of  the  work  (pt.  viii.  ch.  i.  §  1),  would  have  consisted  of  that  chapter  in 
the  fourth  volume  (''Of  Tumeriau  Topography"),  which  certainly  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  now  proposed  place,  its  subject-matter  being  the  ques- 
tion ''how  far  the  artist  should  permit  himself  to  alter,  or,  in  the  usual 
art  language,  improve  nature"  (Vol.  VI.  p.  27). 

Then  chapter  ii.  would  have  been  the  present  chapter  i.  of  part  viii.  ("  The 
Law  of  Help ").  Here,  acain,  in  his  proposed  rearrangement  Ruskin  made 
excisions  with  a  view  of  Keeping  more  closely  to  the  matter  immediately 
in  hand.  Thus  he  strikes  out  from  §  5  the  passage  "Life  and  consistencj 
.  .  .  creatures  of  the  earth"  (p.  S06);   he  breaks  off  in  §  13  at  "xon^is, 

»  [Vol.  UI.  p.  xlix.] 
*  tUehires  on  AH,  H  74,  100.1 
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otherwise,  poetry/'  omitting  all  that   follows  down  to  line  2  of  §  20,  the 
passage  thus  reaiding: — 

''Invention  is  pre-eminently  the  deed  of  human  creation;  rolritn^t 
poetry.    For  a  poet,  or  creator,  is  a  person  who  puts  things 
together  ..."  (p.  215). 

Chapter  ill.  in  the  rearrangement  is  the  present  chapter  ii  (''  The  Task 
of  the  Least"),  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraphs  in  §  14  (''separated 
from  all  common  work  by  an  impassable  gulf").  At  that  point,  in  the  text 
as  it  stands,  Raskin  notes  in  his  copy,  "  Now  to  p.  245  EUmenit  of  Drawmg** 
(Le.,  to  the  page  beginning  the  discussion  of  Composition  in  that  work), 
"adding  p.  184  here^'  (f.«.,  p.  286  in  this  edition). 

The  Principles  of  Composition,  enumerated  and  discussed  in  The  Ele- 
menU  of  Dramng,  would  presumably  have  formed  a  separate  chapter  in  the 
proposed  rearrangement,  followed,  as  part  of  it,  by  the  present  chapter  iv. 
("The  Law  of  Perfectness,"  or  of  Reserve);  this,  as  the  markings  in  his 
copy  show,  Ruskin  intended  to  shorten.  (Here,  compare  Appendix  II.  2, 
above,  p.  481.) 

Next,  in  another  chapter  would  have  come  the  present  chapter  ill.  To 
this,  in  his  copy,  Ruskin  wrote  the  following  introductory  remarks : — 

"There  is,  however,  another  and  a  nobler  phase  of  the  ideas  of 
power,  dependent  on  the  actual  vastness  of  subject  and  command 
taken  of  it  by  the  painter.  Of  this  I  have  not  said  enough,  but 
the  following  passages  bear  upon  it." 

Part  viiL  "Of  Invention  Formal"  (or  Composition)  would  thus  have 
been  arranged  as  follows: — 

Chapter  t.  "  Of  Tumerian  Topography " ;  or,  of  the  permissible  limits 
of  the  alteration  of  nature  (now  chapter  iL  of  vol.  iv.). 

Chapter  ».  "  The  Law  of  Help " ;  or,  the  first  principle  of  Composition, 
vis.  the  help  of  everything  in  the  picture  by  eveiything  else  (now  chapter  i. 
of  part  viii.). 

Chiqtter  m,  "The  Task  of  the  Least";  or,  the  methods  bv  which 
every  minutest  part  may  thus  be  made  helpful,  the  "Law  of  Perrectness" 
being  added  to  the  other  laws  analysed  in  Elements  of  Drawmg  (now 
chapter  ii.  of  part  viii.;  ElemenU  of  Drammg,  $  188-289;  and  §§  1-6  of 
chapter  iv.  here). 

Chapter  tv.  "  The  Rule  of  the  Greatest " ;  or,  the  command  taken  by 
an  inventive  painter  of  a  vast  subject. 

Ruskin  continued,  in  the  same  copy  of  the  volume,  to  revise  part  ix. 
("Of  Invention  Spiritual").  Here  there  was  no  rearrangement,  but  some 
cutting  down.  Thus  in  chapter  L  he  struck  out  §§  10-15  (except  the  last 
paragraph),  and  in  chapter  ii.  the  first  eight  lines  of  §  1  ;  but  the  revision 
of  this  part  did  not  proceed  fiur  enough  (it  stops  altogether  after  chap- 
ter iv.)  to  give  any  complete  idea  of  Ruskin's  scheme.] 


IV 

NOTES   ON   GERMAN   GALLERIES 

(1859) 


[Ru8Knr*t  Qloftmtivc  references  to  pictures  in  the  present  volame  were  Urgtly 
taken  from  the  German  Galleries  which  he  studied  in  1859  (kc  the  Intio- 
duction,  abovCj  pp.  l.-liv.).     The  following  are  notes  from  his  diary:—] 

AIX.LA*CHAP£LLE 

Altred  Rbthkl's  Frtacoei  ta  Hiiel  de  VUU,  full  of  power  but 
wholly  valueless,  as  well  as  Cornelius's  windows,  from  trying  to  be 
fine.  All  strained  in  treatment  and  ghastly— -not,  which  is  eoiiottSy 
veiy  energetic  in  action.  Cliarlemagne  seising  a  standard^  quitQ 
fceUe.^ 

COLOGNE* 

Oyerbbck's  Virgm  in  the  chapel  of  Cathedral,^  with  Abraham  and 
David  below,  execrable  beyond  all  contempt.  The  lower  part  feebly 
and  basely  borrowed  from  Titian's  Apotheosis  of  Philip  IV.^  Abraham 
holding  up  his  knife  as  Noah  holds  up  the  ark,  and  David  holding 
down  his  harp  in  the  same  way  as  Titian's  David ;  the  plagiarism 
of  course  being  cunningly  concealed  by  alterations,  as  reiu  base 
plagiarism  is  always; — spoiling  whatever  it  touches;  while  noble 
plagiarism  is  as  open  ana  frank  as  the  day,  and  ennobles  whatever 
it  touches.^  The  white,  goggle-eyed,  paste-faced  Virgin,  monstrous 
and  ridiculous  beyond  description. 

Bendemann's  By  the  Waters  of  BabyUm,  the  engraved  picture, 
vile,  distorted,  deadj  despicable  stuff-— one  base  mass  of  affectatioui 
ignorance,  and  want  of  feeling.     Grey,  or  buff,  wretched  heavy  paint 

^  [For  Rethel,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  489.  The  stained-glass  windows  by  Cornelias 
(178^1867)  are  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral ;  for  other  references  to  Overbeek, 
see  Vol.  XV.  p.  167.] 

'  [For  notes  from  this  same  diary  on  pictures  by  Rubens  at  Brussels  and  Cologne, 
see  above,  p.  329.] 

>  [Over  the  altar  in  the  Chapel  of  the  VirginJ 

«  [So  in  the  diary ;  but  ''  Apotheosis  of  Philip  IV."  must  be  a  mistake.  For 
Titian's  ''  David,''  in  the  Salute  at  Venice,  see  Vol.  XI.  p.  '429  n.] 

'  [On  the  subject  of  plagiarism,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  427.] 
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...Ineonceivbly  clonisjr  and  ocwne  in  drawing — a  violetieoloared 
disUace  of  streak j  impossible  architecture  —  no  words  are  strong 
enough  to  speak  its  impotent  baseness  in  its  endeavour  to  be  fine.^ 

Tnis  last  picture  is  in  the  miserable  old  Museum — catak^e-less^ 
a  squeaking  old  woman,  jet  well-mannered  and  good-natured,  telling 
the  names  of  pictures.' 

William  of  Colognci  and  Stephen  of  Cologne,  have  some  good 
qualities;  the  other  religious  painters  are  powerless. 

A  picture  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  temperap---oonsisting  of 
many  compartments  under  gilded  niches,  but  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  candles  of  the  altar,  and  cracking  all  away  in  unnoticed  neglect, 
on  the  left  of  the  chapel  to  the  extreme  east  of  the  cathedral  choir — 
contains  the  only  truly  and  lovely  work  I  have  seen  in  the  town. 
An  Annunciation,  a  Salutation,  a  Flight  into  Bgypt,  and  a  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph  washing  the  little  Christ  in  a  tub  of  water,  out  of 
'  which  he  lifts  his  hands  in  an  appealing  manner,  are  all  exquisite.' 

'  In  Cornelius's  fresco^  Achilles  is  going  up  a  step  with  a  stride  at 

full  length  of  legs,  frowning  like  a  boy  of  fifteen  acting  Hamlet, 
drawing  his  sword ;  Minerva  on  the  wing  catches  his  hair;  the  degra- 
dation and  wooden  beastliness  of  the  whole  is  unspeakable. 

■  • 

I  BERLIN* 

I  Rauch's  Frederick  the  Oreat.^     Far  too  high  to  be  seen  even  by 

I  my  keen  eyes.    One  sees  nothing  but  soles  of  bootSj  cross  handle  of 

stick  swinging  fit>m  his  wrist,  and  irregular  ragged  cloak  which  destroys 
the  conception  of  his  figure,  as  it  really  roust  have  been,  wholly. 
His  Apotheosis — ^he  sitting  as  on  a  sofa,  on  the  back  (of  an  eagle, 
between  its  wings,  the  eagle  holding  its  claws  in  a  pitiftil  contracted 
way,  like  a  dog  begging,  with  a  painful  expression  of  beak.  He 
holds  a  palm  in  one  hand!  some  stars  sprinkled  about.  Not  the 
smallest  strength  or  power  of  flight  in  the  bird,  or  understanding 
of  the  way  an  eagle  iUes — ^Frederick  the  Great  turned  into  an  orna- 
ment for  a  French  drawing-room  in  ormolu  !  The  whole  is  set,  with 
exquisite  ludicrousness  of  chance,  at  the  back  of  the  monument,  so  that 
if  you  look  the  least  above  the  Apotheosis,  you  have  a  fbll  view  of  the 
horse's  posteriors,  and  If  it  were  alive,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 

1  [Edward  fiendemann,  bom  at  Berlin  1811,  died  at  DQsseldorf  1880.] 
'  fA  catalogue  was  compiled  a  few  years  after  Raskin's  visit] 

*  [These  are  the  paintinfrs  on  the  wings  of  the  Altar  of  St  Clara,  in  the  Chapel 
of  8t  John ;  ascribed  to  William  of  Cologne  (died  1378).] 

«  [At  Munich,  in  the  Glyptothek.] 

*  [Other  pictures  in  the  Btflin  Gallery  noticed  by  Ruskin  are  Titian's  ^'Lavinia'* 
(see  above,  p.  117),  and  a  landscape  by  Rubens  (atlove,  p.  411  n.).  For  a  general 
remark  on  the  Gallery  (whidi  has  been  greatly  developed  since  1869),  see  above, 
Introduction,  p^  lii.] 

^  [At  the  east  end  of  the  Linden ;  a  work  in  bronse  erected  in  1861.  The  ftiU 
height  of  the  statue  is,  inclusive  of  the  pedestal,  somewhat  over  forty*two  feet  from 
the  ground.  One  of  the  bas-relief  tablets  which  flank  the  pedestal  repreiwnts  the 
Apouieosis  of  the  monarch.  Ruskin  referred  to  this  work,  as  also  to  the  monument 
«f  Queen  Louise,  in  a  letter  to  Uie  Soottman  of  June  16,  1869;  reprinted  in  Arr^wi 
qftie  OAoes,  Ifflio,  voL  ii.  pp.  179 18>  ^^^  iii  *  ^ter  volume  of  this  eaition.] 
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not  happen  at  any  moment  to  Frederiek  the  Great  in  Apotheosis.  Tbe 
£Mir  equestrian  figures  of  the  angles,  each  horse  lifting  one  of  ib 
forel^s,  symmetrically  at  each  coarse,  are  among  the  most  pitifolly 
uninventive  and  volgar  pieees  of  work  I  have  ever  seen.  Kant 
has  a  very  disagreeable  fiice.  He  is  talking  to  Lessing,  as  if  trying 
to  pnnre  aomething — his  hand  op.  Lessing  has  his  hands  folded, 
and  listens  apparentlr  in  an  attentive  contempt.  In  a  bit  of  bas- 
relief  behind,  a  laurel  or  palm— or  aome  such  thing,  I  fo^et  what^ 
touches  Lessing's  head — I  ahould  think  to  mark  his  superiority. 

The  MammeKt  to  the  Queem  Ltndta^  fCharlottenburg)  could  not, 
to  be  tolerably  good  work,  be  less  patnetic.  She  l»s  her  limbs 
croased  not  gracefully;  too  little  drapery  altogether,  like  a  sheet 
sticking  to  a  peraon  who  has  rolled  about  restlessly  all  night.  The 
head  thoroughly  German ;  and  a  German  head,  with  its  thiddsh  end 
of  noae,  and  its  eyes  shut,  is  not  beautiful. 

There  is  not  one  ray  of  genius  nor  any  peculiar  or  striking  degree 
of  even  superficial  gift  in  Ranch.  It  is  entirely  commonplace  work, 
and  second-rate  commcmplace. 

Queen   Louisa's  monument,  seen   by  blue   light,  like   scene  in 

Roberi  ie  Diable,  Doric  pillara  outside,  A  >^  W  all  the  inscripti<m— 

but  much  German  inside— of  tolerably  well-chosen  texts.  Avenue 
of  pines  leading  up  to  it  is  good. 

HouBBiN. — Pofiraii  of  George  Gyzen.  Black  overcoat,  white  shirt 
seen  at  throat,  red  undercoat  showing  itself  at  sleeves.  Woodwork 
behind  of  vivid  green.  A  ball  of  golden  and  blue  enamel  suspended 
in  the  upper  comer,  absolutely  definite  in  drawing  of  pattern,  as 
firm  in  outline  as  his  ink  drawing,  yet  by  pure  gradation  and  tremo- 
lousness  of  exquisite  painting  made  to  look  as  round  and  tender  and 
lovelv  as  if  it  were  Titian's  work.  The  pinks  in  glass,  the  glass 
itself  and  the  paper  on  table  quite  ineffable  in  perspective.  The 
face  I  think  not  quite  ao  fine.  The  hair  also  ia  too  much  drawn 
hair  by  hair,  but  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  Note  that  his  seal 
ring,  lying  on  the  table,  has  the  arms  on  it  in  colour.  They  are 
too  myateriously  and  exquisitely  painted  to  be  made  out;  three 
yellow  flowers  of  this  shape — sise  [sketch] — in  vase  with  pinks ;  they 
come  on  the  red  sleeve ;  the  red  pinks  on  the  black.^ 

DRESDEN 

Backgrounds  or  Titian. — 1.  Red  Lady.'  All  grey.  An  octagonal 
table,  with  carved  foot  dhidy  painted,  for  her  hand  to  rest  on. 
Darks  of  dreas  and  hair  all  durk  on  ground. 

^  [Loaiaa,  Qaeen  of  Prussia,  bom  1776  (daughter  of  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenbuir- 
Strelfts) ;  married,  1793,  the  Crown  Prince,  afkerwarda  King  Frederick  William  lu. 
of  Prosaia ;  died  1810.    The  monument  ia  by  Christian  Daniel  Rauch  (1777-1857).] 

*  [Thia  famoua  portrait  ia  described  by  Raskin  in  his  paper  on  *'Sir  Joshua  and 
Holbein,"  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  thia  edition.] 

*  [No.  1.  ''Red  Lady"  ia  the  ''Portrait  of  a  Lady  m  a  Red  Dreas"  ^o.  176 
in  the  preaent  numbering  of  the  Gallery) :  aee  above,  Preface,  §  ^>  P*  ^-     Easewbere 
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2.  White  Fan.    All  brown,  very  dark,  no  object.     A  dim  light  cast 
I  conventioiially   relieves  the  dark  of  hair  and  line  of  neck  dark 

t  against  it  down  to  the  shoulder  knot,  where  all  again  is  light  on 

i  the  ground. 

I  3.  Layinia.     Dark  grey  on  left,  so  dark  as  to  throw  out  the  lights  of 

i  the  dark  green  dress  in  strong  light  relief.     A  grej  wall  behind 

on  the  right  is  lighter;  it  has  no  object,  but  the  name  Layinia 
i  and  something  more  on  it.     It  throws  out  the  line  of  the  neck, 

I  the  hair,  and  waist  in  dark  upon  it,  while  Lavinia's  own  shadow 

cast  on  it  throws  her  sleeve  again  into  light. 
I  4.  A  dark  woman  in  black,  of  which  I  have  engraving ;  all  brown. 

I  5.  Woman  with  vase,  cleaned  to  pieces,  greenish-grey,  no  object,  some 

trick  of  light  as  in  white  fan. 
I  Veronese. — ^The  four  great  ones,^  and  three  smaller  ones — namely, 

(1)  Supper  at  Emmaus;   (2)  Finding  of  Moses;  (8)  Centurion 

beseeching  for  his  Servant. 

1.  First  idea  of  that  in  the  Louvre,  the  same  child,  a  vine  arcade  on 
the  left  in  plain  brown,  wonderfully  laid  in.  Expression  much 
better  in  figures  than  in  larger  picture. 

2.  Superb,  but  unsatisfitctory.  Thin  tall  figures — awkward  action  of 
soldiers.     Fine  grotesque  dwarf  and  dogs.     But  figures  only  about 

I  four  feet  high ;  a  bad  size.     In  this  picture  is  a  sunrise  with  rays 

and  clouds.     Total  £ulure.     Rays  hand  edged  so  [sketch].     Com- 

I  pare  with  Turner's  hard  ray  in  Lucerne. 

I  8.  Remarkable  for  expression  of  intense  humility  in  Centurion,  while 

I  his  dress,  face,  and  retinue  are  purposely  made  splendid  in  the 

extreme.    Veronese  expresses  the  astonishment  of  the  humiliation 


I  better  than  any  one  I  ever  heard  speak  of  the  thing. 


CoRREGOio. — 1.  ''La  Notte."  '  The  infant  is  lighted  from  above,  the 
back  of  its  head  being  brown.  But  there  is  no  light  above  to 
account   for   this,  and  the  child  lights  eveiything  else,  angel 


in  the  diary  Ruskin  says,  ''Note  the  absolutely  green  or  olive-grey  background 
without  the  slightest  break  in  mv  Red  Lady.     Also,  two  portraits  of  Giovanni  and 
Gentile  Bellini  (by  John  Bellini?)  in  Berlin  Gallery,  quite  magnificent  and  entirely 
I  dark  in  background."    These  portraits  are  now  ascribed  to  ue  school  of  Bellini, 

I  but  they  do  not  represent  the  artist  and  his  brother.    There  is  a  similar  double 

portrait  in  the  Louvre  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  453). 

No.  2  is  "Titian's  daughter  Lariuia  as  a  Bride"  (No.  170) :  see  above,  PrefiMse, 

§  4,  p.  6. 

No.  3  is  "Lavinia  as  a  Married  Woman"  (No.  171):  see  above,  Prefiue,  $  4|  and 

p.  117.    Elsewhere  in  the  diary  Ruskin  notes,  "Richness  of  mouth  very  peculiar." 

I  No.  4  is  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Mourning  "  (No.  174). 

No.  6  is  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  with  a  Vase^'  (No.  173).] 

1  [Ruskin  probably  meant  bv  the  four  (1)  "  The  Cuccina  Family "  (No.   224) : 

formerly  called  "His  own  Family" ;  for  this  see  above,  pp.  290,  330.    (2)  "Christ 

bearing  His  Cross "  (No.  227) :  not  now  attributed  to  the  master  himself ;  for  this 

'  see  above,  p.  294.     (3)  "The  Rape  of  Europa"  (No.  243):  also  not  now  attributed 

to  the  master  himscJf;  for  this  see  above,  p.  117«     (4)  The  "Adoration  of  the 

Magi "  (No.  226),  or  the  "  Marriage  in  Cana^'  (No.  226),  a  smaller  version  of  the 

picture  m  the  Louvre. 

For  the  "Supper  at  Emmaus"  (No.  233),  see  above,  p.  336;  the  "Finding  of 

Moses  "  is  No.  229 ;  the  "  Centurion,"  No.  22a] 

1  «  ["  The  Nativity  "  (No.  162),  commonly  called  "  La  Notte."] 
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and  all  The  light  it  fMU.  It  would  be  easy  to  grre  mjstial 
reaaoDS  lor  thia;  perhaps  Coircggio  meant  it  The  Shepherd 
with  lamb  on  thoolder  in  his  majcatie  dalneaa  (a  man  capable 
of  greatness  stupefied  by  shepherd  life)  is  fine.  The  other^  fignrei, 
intentionally  vulgar,  fine  also,  but  detestably  like  Murillo.^  Yet 
a  mighty  picture.  The  sprawling  angel  at  top  is  the  worst  fiuilt 
in  it. 

Compare  the  diagonals  of  stidk  in  this  picture  with  trunk  in 
.£saena  and  Hcsperie.' 
S.  St.  Sebastian.'     Madonna  above   has  erode  yellow  light  behind 
her.    Straddling  angel  on  eloud.    Twisting  St.  Sebastian  on  left. 

3.  St.   JoHif  Battist.      A  daric    Madonna    against    whitish    light 

Head  of  (St.  Francis  P)  on  left,  execrably  drawn.     Daric  St.  John 
Baptist  on  right. 
Vegetation  marveUona  on  left  of  thia  picture. 

4.  St.    Gborob.      Coxcomb    angel — ditto   St   George-^ and    petite 

Budtresse  Madonna.  Lemons  and  oranges  above  Dragcm's  hesd 
OB  ground,  with  streaks  of  blood  running  from  it,  not  largej 
yet  at  once  making  one  think  ef  an  ox  head  at  a  butcher's. 

The  vegetation  is  almost  the  only  thing  left  pure  and  ef  high 
value  in  the  Correggios.^  It  is  superb  in  alt— miiaculoualy  composed 
in  the  Nottew  Their  vulgar  graeas  are  very  repulsive  to  me,  ai 
mueh  aa  of  old  at  Pkrma  nearly,  but  I  see  the  enarmous  power 
and  lusdousness  more. 

Correggio's  ideal  of  drapery  is  very  curious.  So  square  and 
angular  and  false,  and  yet  so  fine.     No  gravity  in  it. 

Note  lemons  and  orangea  painted  very  thoroughly  in  the  great 
garland  above  the  picture  ef  the  St.  Georie. 

VmcBNBo  Catbna. — ^Moal  exquisite  saint  s  head  in  retooohed  wreck 
of  picture.^ 

Pauia  Vbgchk). — Recumbent  Venus:  head  superb.  Two  Holy 
Families  most  beautiful. 

Vandvck. — QtMew  HenrieUa,  White,  grey,  and  gold.  Ine&blj 
beautiful  in  conception,  though  far  lower  Uian  Titian  in  mode  of 
work.  It  is  almost  exactly  half  way  between  Titian  and  Leslie. 
The  ladylike,  drawing-room  grace  b  just  on  a  level  with  th( 
painting. 

A  Madotma  of  Vandyc^'s  pretty,  but  she  and  the  Christ  both 
intensely  vulgar. 

TrriAN. — Holy  Famify  imth  Magdalen;  not  satisfactory.  Query, an 
imperfect  picture,  if  so  highly  interesting.^ 

1  [For  Ruskin  on  Marillo,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  670.] 

*  'For  thia  drawing  by  Tamer,  see  the  Plate  in  Leeturti  on  Xaarfasepi;) 

*  [''The  Virgin  Enthroned,  with  St.  Sebastian  and  other  Saints"  (No.  Kl).  "^ 
John  Baptist"  u  '<The  Virgin  Enthroned,  with  St  John  Baptist,  St  Francis,  wd 
other  Sainti"  (No.  160);  for  the  ''St  George"  (Na  159),  new  attributed  ti 
^'School  of  Correggio,"  see  above,  p.  118.] 

«  [See  pt  tL  ck.  x.  §  6  (p.  117).] 
«  'A  "Holy  Family"  (No.  ^).'] 

*  rThe  attribution  to  Titian  of  this  picture  (which  has  been  much  restored)  hai 
been  doubted,  but  it  is  now  generally  aeeepted  as  an  earW  woric  of  the  master.] 
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TmAH.-^TribMie  Money;  poor,  except  in  ba&d.  Periiaps  over* 
deuied. 

RsMMiANDT. — His  wife  OH  bis  kneCi  champagne  in  hand,  and 
peaoook  in  pie  on  table.  The  finest  Rembim&dt  I  ever  saw.  Compare 
Ae  moral  of  it  with  Veronese  Family:  he  himself^  observe,  has 
ins  hands  in  attitude  of  prajer,  and  is  in  the  background  of  all.^ 

Rxmbrandt's  Akatwerm  tmd  E^her  is  as  gpreat  a  piece  of  painting 
aa  I  have  seen  of  his  after  the  Peacock  Pie.  It  is  wholly  false  in 
ehiaroscvro.  The  light  fidls  brilliantlv  on  the  Esther  alone,  though 
it  enters  far  on  the  left  at  a  [sketch].  It  is  gntdnated  up  to  her 
past  the  dark  figures;  at  first  one  thinks  there  must  be  a  torch 
or  light  in  the  dish  in  centre  of  table.  But  no  such  thing ;  perhaps 
RembnuMlt  first  intended  it;  but  assuredly  he  intended  finally  to 
efface  it,  painting  a  white  sleeve  over  it.  For  all  the  left  cheeks 
of  the  figures  on  Esther's  right  hand  are  dark.  They  would  have 
been  light  had  there  been  a  candle  in  the  dish.  The  garnish  of 
small  wall  ferns  and  other  herbage  in  this  dish  is  wonderfully  painted 
for  look  of  fiict. 

MUNICH  * 


WouvERMANs. — Large  landscape  in  Gallery  here.'  Note  confusion 
of  ideas.  It  is  neither  a  river  nor  a  lake;  much  too  large  for 
a  river,  it  yet  has  no  reflections  nor  any  other  character  of  wide 
water — a  slate  table  merely.  On  it  boats ;  some  fishing — a  net  with 
corks  in  bad  perspective;  others  bathing,  a  man  pulling  his  shirt 
over  his  ears;   others  swimming  about.     On  the  left  a  mixture  of 

\  villa  and  ruin — square  castellated  tower;  gardens  at  the  top,  some 

trellis  and  creepers  give  a  fantastic,  unlikely  look  to  the  rest.     A 

I  gentleman  coming  downstairs  here   to  get  into  a  boat,  a  servant 

catches  his. dog.     The  foreground  is  a  ragged,  dark,  comfortless  bit  of 

i  Dutch  broken   ground,  with,  however,  some  graceful  trees  and   a 

statue  on  a  pedestaL     Under  which  are  three  musicians,  one  flut- 

I  ing,  two  fiddling,  and  two  people  dancing — a  well-dressed  couple — 

a  coach  in  waiting  behind.  A  beautifully,  or  at  least  richly  and 
highly  dressed  woman  <m  horseback,  with  a  falcon,  is  the  principal 

I  figure    in  picture  .   .   .^  and    touched   up   in   his    usual    way,  and 

r^ly  graceful.      In  the  centre  a  fiitter  woman  is  riding  her  horse 

[  into   the  water  after  a   staff   and  hind,  who  are    galloping   as  on 

dry  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  which  is  to  be  presumed  a 
ford.  One  horseman  pursues  cautiously,  another  is  thrown  headfore- 
most into  the  river,  which  is  deep  at  the  edges,  though  shallow  in 
the  middle.  The  dogs  swim,  some  running  footmen,  and  other  dogs 
are  coming  up,  and  children  are  sailing  a  toy  boat  in  the  close 
foreground.  The  colour  of  all  is  dark  and  grey  to  bring  out  the 
lights,  spotty  as  usual;  the  sky  cloudy  and  cold. 

see  above,  PrefMse.  p.  6 
(Titiar -^A,^  .       .-       


4 


[Word  indecipherable.] 
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Paul  Potool — ^Paul  Potter's  wonderfol  one :  ''  Une  femme  k  c6ik 
de  son  man  apprend  k  marcher  k  nn  petit  enCuit"  Small  cattle 
piece  with  sheep,  an  old  woman,  stooping,  holding  a  child  at  plaj 
with  another.^  Ptol  Potter  had  foand  out  the  delight  of  drawing 
wrinkles,  knots,  and  dusters  of  hair,  and  dweUs  on  these  exdasivelyi 
loving  all  high  character  everywhere  for  the  sake  of  mere  sinnosities. 
The  fleece  and  bark  of  tree  are,  however,  in  this  picture  marvellously 
wrought.  He  differs  from  all  other  Dutch  painters  in  having  a  true 
idea  of  the  grass  of  trees,  and  in  refusing  black  trickery  to  set  off  his 
light,  which  is  pale  and  beautifully  diffus^  ^7P* 

De  Hooghe,  Paul  Potter,  Teniers,  are  the  chief  Dutch  painters 
of  any  true  merit. 

[IISS.*]  TmAfi.—Jiq)iier  and  Aniiope.  Very  sensual  Flesh  has 
been  fine — much  injured.  Gold  and  grey.  Rich  in  texture.  Two 
heads  only.  Would  make  one  think  Titian  most  base  in  aim,  if  one 
was  nothing  else. 

[57S.1  Zachtlevbn.' — Minute,  blue,  and  grey ;  toy-like  view  of 
Rhine,     r^o  sense  of  sublimity  or  power  or  freshness,  but  some  of 

Snantity  and  delicacy  and  space.     Very  odd,  and  to  be  thought  over, 
luins  all  neat.     574,  same  kind.     573,  same,  on  Rhine;  painted  on 
copper,  the  others  on  wood. 

[549.]  RuYSDAKU — "  Paysage  d'Hiver."  Black  sky,  entirely  i^oomy 
and  desolate,  no  one  beauty  or  virtue  felt;  nothing  but  cold  and 
darkness  unconsoled.     Commonplace  painting,  but  genuine. 

[470.^]  Tbrbubo. — A  messenger  giving  a  letter  to  a  lady  dressed 
in  red.  Very  fine  indeed  of  its  kind.  Exquisite  ornament  and 
costume  drawing  in  the  messenger;  rich  and  enjoyed  intensely,  but 
not  exaggerated. 

(437.^3  A  boy  cleaning  his  dog;  much  broader  and  grander  and 
y  fine. 

[546.]  RuYSDABL. — Fine  dark  landscape  with  grey  swollen  brook; 
not  a  vestige  of  colour  or  reflection  in  it.     Oaks  on  hill  behind. 

[8d()J[  Pieta  of  Vandyck. — Base  form  of  picturesque;  miserably 
false.  Ine  body  casting  a  black  shadow  on  white  doth,  and  no  light 
reflected  from  the  doth.  The  whole  forced,  false,  and  without  one 
atom  of  true  feeling,  but  very  captivating;  the  commonplace  of 
sentiment  much  stronger  than  it  would  be  in  a  great  man;  the 
Madonna  looking  up  in  an  agonising  appeal  to  heaven:  ''Why  has 
this  been  permitted?"  But  it  is  all  prindple  of  pyramid.  Bidance 
of  lights,  white  scroll  on  cross,  used  as  a  beautiful  carving,  light,  etc 
Yet  all  this  might  and  would  be  done  by  Titian  or  llntoret,  and 
yet  it  would  be  noble  because  true. 

[1304.]  MuRiLLO. — ^Two  beggar  boys,  one  a  melon  on  knee,  cut; 
he  has  his  own  slice  in  hand  wiSi  two  great  bites  out  of  it,  his  cheek 
stuffed  full ;  his  companion  has  a  slice  with  two  smaller  bites  off  the 

^  [No.  472.     For  remarks  suggested  by  this  note,  see  above,  p.  333.1 
*  [This  picture,  formerly  ascribed  to  TitiaUi  is  now  catalogued  under  Paolo 
Veronese.] 

>  [Herman  Zachtleven  (or  SafUeven),  of  Rotterdam.  1609-1685.] 

«  [Now  Nos.  388  and  389.    For  Ruskin's  admiration  of  Terbuig's  workmanship 

above,  p.  369.] 
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end ;  he  hangs  a  bunch  of  gnpes  into  hit  mouth,  and  is  ostentatiously 
sucking  the  end  of  it  in.  Two  flies  on  the  inside  of  the  melon,  admir- 
able in  their  way,  and  the  whole  finnly  and  simply  painted,  no  humbug 
or  slurring ;  the  grapes  very  fine,  the  whole  of  best  possible  Murillo 
quality. 

[495.^]  Paul  Veronese. — Fiigki  into  Egypt.  St.  Joseph  has  taken 
out  a  clasp-knife  to  cut  something  for  dinner,  the  Virgin  giving  the 
child  suck;  his  little  shhrt  laid  out,  sleeves  downwards,  on  a  palm- 
leaf  to  dry;  two  angeb,  swinging  at  another  palm,  gathering  the 
dates;  and  two  putting  up  the  donkey  in  a  nice  little  temporary 
stall  in  the  shade:  one  of  the  angels  is,  I  think,  going  to  rub  him 
down.' 

[In  some  briefer  jottings  Ruskin  notes  the  portraits  by  Hans  Holbein,  the 
younger,  of  Derich  Bom  (212)  and  ''Sir  Bryan  Tuke"  (213),  and  notes  of 
the  ktter  that  it  gives  ''the  origin  of  much  in  the  Knight  and  Death" 
(of  Diirer). 

He  notices  the  series  of  pictures,  ascribed  to  the  elder  Holbein  (Nos. 
193-211),  as  "all  of  immense  interest  and  finish,"  at  that  time  "hung 
out  of  sight"  He  marks  with  special  notes  of  admiration  the' St  Barbara 
(210)  and  the  St  Elisabeth  (211).  These  he  described  in  Ariadne  FiomUma 
(£  164,  167,  256) ;  and  see  also  "  Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein,"  §  17. 

Among  other  "abuses  in  the  Gallery"  in  the  matter  of  hanging,  he 
notices  that  Titian's  "Charles  V."  and  "Grimani"  were  hung  too  high.* 
Among  pictures  which  he  marks  for  special  note  are  Moroni's  "  fine  portrait " 

ill 24);  Veronese's  "magnificent  portrait"  of  a  Venetian  Lady  (1135); 
'itian's  portrait  of  Aretino  ("fine,'  1111);  and  a  "fine  portrait"  by  Paris 
Bordone—of  a  woman  in  red  velveteen  (1122).  "My  little  girl"  of 
Vandyck's  is  also  noted;  that  is,  the  girl  who  holds  her  mother's  arm 
in  the  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Colyn  de  Nole,  the  sculptor  (No.  844).  Ruskin 
made  a  copy  of  the  girl,  which  is  preserved  at  Heme  Hill.] 

^  [In  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Gallery ;  the  picture  is  not  included  in  the  new 
catalorae.] 

*  [Passsges  in  the  MS.  of  pt  ix.  ch.  vi.  (''  Rubens  and  Cnyp  "),  at  the  place  where 
Rnskm  is  discussing  the  treatment  of  animals  by  the  old  masters  (pp.  332  a09.)>  show 
that  he  intended  at  one  time  to  notice  this  picture  there.  ''Angel  and  donkey 
picture"  he  calls  it,  and  the  following  description  occurs: — 

''Two  angels  are  putting  up  the  donkev ;  other  two  have  set  to  work  to 
gather  dates,  and  are  enjoying  it  immensely — swinging  about  in  the  palm- 
tree  like  monkeys,  shaking  and  fluttering  and  sending  down  ever  so  many 
more  than  are  wanted;  one  can  hear  them  laughing  to  each  other  like 
school-bojTS."] 
'  [Compare  (ktttu  t^AgUna^  %  4.] 
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